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St.  George  and   P'lantasexet  Eari,  up   La>-castek.      Early   Four- 
teenth Century Front  is/nn-c 

From  a  Book  of  Hours  in  the  Douce  Collection,  doubtless  made  for 
tne  person  depicted.  The  principal  figure,  once  supposed  to  be 
Edward  I.,  has  since  been  conjectured  to  be  Edmund  Crouchbacl£. 
But  Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bodleys  Librarian  (m  a  letter  to 
the  Editor"),  remarks  that  the  armour  suggests  a  slightly  later  period, 
while  the  coat  of  arms,  though  certainly  Plantagenec.  does  not  corre- 
spond with  Edmund's  ;  and  he  holds  that  the  figure  may  represent 
one  of  Edmund  Crouchback's  sons,  Tliomas.  Earl  of  Lancaster,  or 
Henry,  who  succeeded  him  ;  probaljly  the  former,  who  wa>  patr.in 
of  four  monasteries,  and  the  calendar  favours  the  conjecture  that  the 
MS.  was  executed  at  Xostell  Priory,  of  which  he  was  advocate.  The 
other  figure  is  doubtless  St.  George. 

Coronation  of  Edward  I '^ 

MS.  Chetham  6712  :  the  earliest  existing  MS.  of  the  Flairs  ITis- 
toriiirum.  and  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  written  in 
tour  hands,  and  traces  of  the  hand  of  Jlatthew  Paris  are  to  be  found 
in  the  part  describing  the  events  of  the  years  1241-12-lil.  Lnard, 
Introduction  to  the  t hires  Historiarinn  (Rolls  Series). 

Seal  of  Edward  I .  ....'"' 

He  is  described  as  '■  by  the  grace  of  God.  King  of  England.  Lord  of 
Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Afiuitaine." 

Seal  of  Edward  II.  ...  '•> 

The  same  as  his  father's,  except  for  tlie  two  castles  on  the 
obverse,  introduced  in  reference  to  his  mother,  Eleanor  of  Cr^stile. 

Head  op  Edward  IL,  Gloucester  Cathedral 10 

From  the  effigy  on  the  tomb,  figured  p.  71. 

Berkeley  C.a.stle  :   Exterior  op   Buildixi;  i.v  which  Edward  !I. 

WAS  Murdered  .......        11 

The  little  room  above  the  steps,  with  squ^,re  windows,  is  assigned 
by  tradition  as  the  place  ;  it  contains  a  bed  said  to  be  the  king's. 
Others  think  the  murder  took  place  in  the  Dungeon  Tower  (next  to 
this  on  the  spectator's  left),  in  a  room  underneath  that  which  is 
lighted  by  the  narrow  window  in  the  buttress.  Underneath  this  is  a 
dungeon  twenty-six  feet  deep. 

Seal  op  Edward  III 13 

His  sixth  seal — 134i)-i:i72.  He  is  described  on  his  earlier  seals  as 
King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,   and  Duke  of  Aquitaiue  ;  from 
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1372   to    ISdO   tlie    latter   title   gives  ))lacc  on   the  seals  of  English 
Sovereigns  to  that  of  "King  of  France." 

The  Karliest  Uepresentatiox  of  a  Knuiht  hf  the  Oauter         .        15 

Alaliastcr  monnineut  of  Sir  AVilliam  Fjtzwarin  (wlio  died  in  I'iGl) 
in  Wantage  Cliuroh.  Berksliire 

Offa's  Dyke  :  near  Oswestry 17 

This  dyke,  runiiinu'  from  the  moutli  of  the  'I'aff.  near  Newport,  to 
Prestatyn  at  the  montli  of  the  Dee.  inelndeil  jiortimis  of  the 
north-western  part  of  Hereford  and  the  western  part  of  Shropsliire 
in  tlie  Welsh  area.  C^onsiderabk:  remains  of  it  still  exist,  esjiecially 
in  Shropshire.  Montgomeryshire,  and  Deubiglishire.  Watt's  Dylse, 
sometimes  attributed  to  Harold,  seems  to  liave  been  an  additional  line 
of  defence  for  tlie  kingdom  of  Powysland  (approximately  the  diocese 
of  St.  Asaph),  which  had  been  conquered  from  the  "Welsh.  It  rims 
generally  two  or  three  miles  east  of  Offa's  Dyke. 

PiCTOx  Castle.  Pe.\ibhokeshike IP 

Built  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus  by  William  de  I'ieton,  one  of 
the  followers  of  Arnulph  de  Jlontgomery  :  has  been  inliabited  ever 
since  by  descendants  of  the  founder,  and  lias  never  been  dismantled. 
Five  miles  east  of  Haverfordwest.  Xicholas.  ^liimils  nf  tin-  Cmuify 
Familii'x  01    Wdlr.i,  p.  831. 

Griffith's  Esc.a.pe  from  the  Towi;u  (if  I.oxdox  ....        21 

Gruffyd.  or  Griffith,  son  of  Llewelyn  ab  lurwerth.  attempted  to 
escajie  from  the  Tower,  where  he  was  conhned  by  Henry  III.  in  11143, 
by  making  a  rope  of  his  bedclothes.  Imt.  "as  hr  was  very  stout, "  he 
broke  the  rope  and  his  neck.  On  the  .MS.,  .•in  note  on  Vol.  I., 
p.  ()34. 

UllUDDEAX    CASTLI: 23 

Foundeil  in  the  tenth  ci-ntiiry  as  a  Welsh  btronghold.  taken  by  tlie 
Norman  liobert  of  Uhuddhiii  in  lil!l,'<.  and  retaken  by  the  Welsh  in 
ll''i7.  Recovered  by  the  English,  it  was  ca]it.ured  by  Llewelyn  ab 
lorwerth  in  1214,  and  rebuilt  in  r_'77  after  its  cajiture  by  Edward  I, 
It  was  held  for  Charles  I.,  and  dismantled  in  DUii. 

A  Thirteenth  Cextitrv  Bi,jn<)P 2.5 

For  the  JI.5.  .«v  on  XiA.  I.,  p.  ('."^S 

Edward  I.  Coxfirmixg  the  Charter  op  March  .sth.  Kino       .        .        27 
The   MS.   dates   from    the   fourteenth    century,    and    emitains    the 
Laws   of    England    from    Ine   to   Ed  Hard    III.       The   aceonipanying 
text  speaks  of  "  the  great  Charter  of  King  Henry  our  father,  some- 
time King  of   England" 

Tuiii!  iiF  .VRrHBisHiip  Peckha.ai.  CAXTEt:i;iTin-  ('athi;iii:ai,  .        .        31 

lu  the  North-west  transept.      Peckliam  ditd   in    |1;'.IL'. 

An  Ecclesiastical  Court 34 

From  an  Italian  MS.  of  Gratian  of  thr  fourteenth  century.  The 
bishop  is  judge  :    on  either  side  are  suitors,   below  are  scribes. 

A  Defender  of  the  Faith 36 

A  knight  in  thirteenth  century  armour,  carved  in  stone,  outside 
St.  Robert's  cliapel,   Knaresborough.      Tra  liiion  connects   him  with 
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the  Templars.  The  story,  as  told  by  Camclen  in  his  Britamiiii,  is  that 
D'Estoreville,  the  lord  of  the  (.'astle,  havinj^-  oppressed  the  hermit 
St.  Robert  (whose  herinitaa:e  still  exists  not  far  off),  a  kni'rht  in 
armour  appeared  to  him  ni  a  dream  and  challenged  him  to  a 
duel.     St.  Robert  died  in   l-'lii. 

TE.MPLE  Church,  London 3* 

The  original  Round  Church,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
ohere  at  Jerusalem,  was  completed  in  lis."),  the  choir  added  in  124i). 
The  whole  was  restored — not  conservatively — in  1S3SI-42.  The 
Templars'  estate,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Order,  was  granted  by  the 
king  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  whose  death  it 
passed  to  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who  h-aseil  it  to  the  students 
of  common  law  iu  VAUi.  For  some  centuries  it  was  sub.iected  to  a 
tax,  but  in  KJO'.I  was  declared  by  royal  decree  the  free  hereditary 
property  of  the  Corporations  of  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temple.  The 
church  is  common  to  both. 

JIONKS  H0NT1XG   AND    H.VWKIX(i 39 

From  a  kind  of  cyclopaBdia  of  Church  teaching,  iu  two  volumes, 
compiled  by  one  Jacob,  probably  a  Benedictine  monk.  This  illustra- 
tion is  appended  to  the  article  on  ■•  Abuses." 

XJ.VDUE   IXFLUEKCE 39 

From  same  MS.;  illustrates  the  article  on  '•  Fratres  Mendicantes" 
(begging  friars).  The  lady  appears  to  bs  giving  title-deeds  of 
property  to  the  friar.  The  author  is  most  unfavourable  to  the  friars, 
and  declares  that  they  do  not  keep  their  vows  of  poverty 

Epfigt  op  Bishop  Stapledon.  E.xeter  Cathedral     ....        41 

Walter  de  Stapledon.  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  founder  of  Exeter 
College.  Oxford,  was  murdered  by  the  populace  of  London  in  l,'i26, 
as  an  adherent  of  Edward  II.     The  canopy  is  restored  in  part. 

Lichfield  Cathedral 42 

The  choir  and  nave  probably  date  from  before  12.")0.  the  west  front 
before  1271J.  It  is  still  a  parish  church  as  well  as  a  cathedral.  It  has 
been  well  restored. 

A  Chief  Justice  in  Edward  I.'s  Reign" -l'' 

From  an  ancient  stained  glass  winilow  on  the  north  side  of  Long 
Melfnrd  Cburch.  Suffolk,  containing  the  figures  of  William  Haward 
[Howard],  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Edward  I."s  reign, 
John  Haugh.  Judge  of  the  same  Court  iu  14S7.  and  Richard  Pycot 
[Piggot],  admitted  Serjeant-at-law  14ii4,  Haward  is  here  figured, 
Pycot  and  Haugh  will  be  found  at  page  M'.\.  This  glass  seems  to 
have  been  given  by  one  of  the  Clojiton  family,  to  whose  ances- 
tors the  personages  in  question  were  related,  and  whose  monuments 
are  also  in  the  church.  They  are  figured  in  Dugdale.  Orii/incs 
Jiiria,  and  in  Pulling,  Order  of  the  Coif,  as  illustrating  the  dress 
of  a  serjeant-at-law.  The  illustration  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  by  tlie  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  Sir  W.  Hyde  Parker, 
of  Long  Melford.  from  drawings  in  his  possession. 

.\   CiiiEK  Jd.stice  under  Edward   III. 47 

The  tomb  of  John  de  Stonore,  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
who  died  in  1,S.54;  Dorchester  O'hurch,  Oxfordshire. 

An  Advocate  ;  Judgep  ;  T.\king  the  Oath 49 

For  this  and  the  next   two  illustrations  vc  above,  note  on  p.  39. 
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ThPT  illustrate  Jacob's  articles  on  '•  Judgment  ''  "  Advocates."  and 
■■  Oatlis  ■■  respectively.  The  writer  discusses  the  question  whether  an 
advocate  may  take  a  fee  for  his  services,  and  decides  that  he  may  do 
so  if  tlie  cause  be  just. 

W.\I:FAltK    AND   We.^POXS    IN   THE   FOURTEENTH    CENTURY        .  .  .  o.S 

MS.  Royal  20  D.  i.  is  a  Universal  History  executed  in  the  South  of 
France  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  Italian  style,  but  depict- 
ing the  type  of  armour  usual  in  England  some  thirty  years  later  : 
MS.  Add.  I0.21i:^  is  a  Romance  of  the  Holy  Grail.  French,  early 
fourteenth  century  ;  MS.  Royal  lU  G.  vi.  is  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
Denis,  also  French  ;  it  belon^'ed  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
anil  contains  his  autograph  ;  MS.  Add.  '2'.i,lio  is  a  French  Book  of 
Hours  executed  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

An  English  Knight  of  1302 rA 

Brass  of  Sir  Robert  de  Bures.  of  Acton.  Suffolk.     The  feet  of  the 
figure  rested  on  a  lion,  of  which  only  the  tail  remains. 

An  English  Knight  of  1:!2."j    ■ 55 

Brass  of  Sir  John  de  Creke.  Westley  Waterless.  Camliridgesliire.  the 
earliest  showing  the  beginning  of  plate  armour. 

Single  Comb.^t.  E.\I£Ly  Fourteenth  Ckntury 57 

Representing  primarily  the  combat  of  ^Fueas  ami  Turnus  (Virgil, 
^Eiiciil.  xii.). 

Sea  Fights  in  the  Fourteenth  Century oi.  (;:i 

WiNDiiw  WITH  Flowing  Tracery,  Stoke  Golding  Church      .  (14 

This  and  the  following  four  illustrations  are  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  text. 

Window     with     Geometrical     Tr.«'ERY.    St.    Anselm's    Chapel. 

Canterbury  Cathedral i;.", 

Windows  with  Ball-flower  Ornament,  Gloucester  Cathedral  .        07 

The  Jesse  Window.  Dorchester  Church.  O.xon.         ....        69 
Dating  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

To.MB  of  Edward  II..  Gloucester  Cathedral 71 

The  Ark  Afloat  (from  Queen  Mary's  Psalter)        .        .         .       Tofni-c        72 

The  statement  in  the  text  is  not.  of  course,  intended  to  apply  to 
paintings  in  MSS.,  but  to  frescoes  and  similar  work.  For  the 
MS.  .vrc  note  on  Vol.   I.,  p.  543. 

Painted  Window  in  "Becket's  Crown."  Canterbury  Cathedral.    74 

The  twelve  windows  in  the  Trinity  Chapel  were  originally  filled 
with  stained  glass,  representing  the  miracles  of  St.  Thomas  Becket, 
dating  from  between  the  years  1220  and  1240.  The.y  were  almost 
destroyed  by  the  Puritans  in  1042.  and  remains  of  the  glass  were 
eventually  replaced  as  far  as  possible  in  the  original  position  by 
the  late  Mr.  George  Austen,  subsequently  to  1853.  In  this  window 
(the  fifth)  almost  the  whole  of  the  glass  shown  is  ancient.  In  the 
highest  division,  the  saint,  emerging  from  the  shrine,  api)ears  to 
Benedict,  who  is  on  a  couch  beneath;  in  the  second,  a  man  with  a 
diseased  leg  is  seated  ;  one  attendant  washes  it,  others  bring  a  Ijowl 
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and  a  towel  ;  the  inscription,  restored  in  ])art  conjecturallv,  seems 
to  refer  tii  rhe  combined  effect  on  tlie  injiu-y  i>f  pra.ver.  bloodlettinfj, 
and  medicine.  In  the  third,  a  woman  with  her  les'  bare  is  about 
to  kneel  at  the  tomb.  The  inscription,  conjecturally  restored,  is 
of  the  same  tenor  as  the  precedinjr.  In  the  fourth,  a  man  half 
dressed  is  receiving  clothes  from  another,  conjectured  to  be  Godwin 
of  Boxgrove,  who  gave  away  his  clothes  to  set  an  example  of 
voluntary  poverty.  Cf.  yntix  mi  the  Piiiiitiil  Ghixs  in  C'antcrhnr<i 
Cathfdrtit.  with  a  Preface  by  Dean  Farrar.  The  illustration  is 
from  a  photograph  taken  by  the  Rev.  T.  Field.  D.D..  Warden  of 
Radley  College. 

Page  fkom  the  Ormesbt  Ps.\ltek 7-5 

U.S.  Douce  3li(; ;  written  about  K^.'id.  probably  at  Norwich. 

Stokesat  Maxok  House.  Shropshire 7(i 

A  thirteenth  century  manor  house,  but  with  a  tower  dating  from 
1091,  and  an  Elizaliethan  gateway.     Xear  Craven  Arms. 

Harlech  Castle 78 

Built  under  Etlward  I.  between  12su  and  13 lU,  on  the  site  of  a 
AVelsh  stronghold;  seized  by  Owen  Glendower  in  140-4:  retaken  by 
the  English  in  140S.  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  besieged  in  it  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  in  14118.  It  \vas  held  for  King  Charles  I.,  but 
taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  1(147. 

English  Castles  in  the  Fourteenth  Century 71) 

Caerphilly  Castle,  seven  miles  from  Cardiff,  was  rebuilt  (after  its 
destruction  by  Rhj-s  Vychan,  in  1221  and  again,  in  its  present  form, 
in  1271.  It  is  described  by  Jlr.  Oman  (Hixturi/  of  the  Art  of  Win-. 
MithVp  Affex,  p.  5310  i^s  "  an  absolutely  complete  example  of  the  con- 
centric stjyle  of  fortification,"  copied  by  the  Western  nations  from 
the  Byzantine  models  which  they  learnt  to  know  during  the  Crusades. 
It  stood  on  a  mound  of  gravel  in  an  artificial  lake,  which  formed 
part  of  the  middle  and  outer  lines  of  defence,  wliile  tlie  approaches 
were  protected  by  separate  works,  making  up.  with  the  lake,  tlie  (juter 
ward.  Chepstow  has  a  Xorm.an  keep,  with  considerable  exterior 
additions  of  a  later  date.  It  was  twice  taken  by  the  Parliamentary 
forces  in  the  Civil  War.  Conway  was  built  aliout  12.S4  by  the 
architect  of  Carnarvon  Castle ;  but.  from  the  shape  of  its  site,  the 
steep  end  of  a  promontory,  the  concentric  system  could  not  be 
adopted,  and  the  wards  are  one  behind  the  other,  all  facing  the 
one  direction  from  which  attack  wiis  likely  (Oman,  op.  rit..  p.  .'i42). 
The  modern  road  and  railway  have  spoilt  the  strategic  aspect  of  the 
fortifications,  making  them  look  accessible  in  the  rear. 

Carnarvon  Castle SI 

Coins  of  Edward  III.  (»■«  the  text) S3,  8.5 

Seal  of  the  University  op  O.xford 87 

Tlie  first  seal,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  representing  the 
Chancellor  presiding  over  a  disputation. 

The  Mob  Quad.  Merton  College.  Oxford !'l 

This  quadrangle  has  retained  substantially  its  present  appearance 
for  five  hundred  years  (Brodrick.  Mi'iimnal.-:  of  Mr  it  on  Colliijc).  The 
Xorth  and  East  sides  were  probably  built  aliout  1310.  the  South  and 
West  sides  in  the  next  generation.  The  North  and  West  sides  are 
here  shown. 
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To.MP.  OK  Wai.tei:  de  :\Iei!Tox.  Rochester  Cathediial       .        .        .        ii:i 

Walter  de  Mertoii  was  ilrowneil  in  1277,  while  crossing:  the  Med- 
way.  The  tomb  was  almost  destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  am! 
restored  by  Merton  (jolleije  in  l.j'.I.S.  It  was  a^ain  destroyed 
durinjr  the  Civil  Wars,  and  restored  in  l(i(i2,  1770,  and  !S4!l.  Rye. 
Ciilhrtioiis  for  II  llixtiirij  11/  Jliir/irxtrr,  a  printed  volume  with 
additional  matter  inserted,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Founder's  Horn,  Queen's  College.  O.xpord        ....        9.") 

Fourteenth  century  :  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  College  by 
Queen  Phili]ipa.  whose  chajilain.  Robert  de  Efflesfield.  was  its  founder: 
I'.li  inches  hiyh  ;  the  buffalo-horn  is  2."i  inches  long.  The  cover  is  of 
later  work  tlian  the  bands.     Criiips.   Oli/  L'nijlixh   I'hiti,  p.   2'.I7. 

Shrine  of  St.  Thom.4.s  Cantilupe.  Hekeforo  Catheural         .        .        97 

The  figures  in  the  niches  are  Knights  Templars  in  chain  armour. 
Bishop  Cantilupe  died  in  12.'^2  :  his  Viones  were  translated  to  this 
place  in  128(i.  and  he  was  canonised  in  1.S20,  bein;,-  the  last  English- 
man to  receive  this  honour. 

Psalter  in  Latin  and  Greek,  from  Ra.msev  Abbey  ....      101 

Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge.  The  Greek  is  written  in  Latin 
oharacttrs.     The  page  shows  Psalm  Ixxvi. 

The    Hierarchy    of   the   Sciences,   as    Conceived   by   Medi.eval 

Thought lo.") 

From  a  French  JLS.  of  Bible  history,  executed  for  John,  Duke  of 
Berri.  alnnit  129(1.  Aljove  the  vault  of  heaven,  wiiich  is  composed  of 
concentric  spheres,  are  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  angels. 
On  the  rigiit  and  left  of  the  Throne  respectively,  St.  Peter,  with 
Papal  crown  and  key  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  St.  Paul,  with 
sword ;  beyond  St.  Peter.  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Gregory :  be.yond 
St.  Paul,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Ambrose  In  the  vault  of  heaven  is 
a  door  guarded  by  angels,  with  the  inscription  Charitas,  Fides.  Spes 
(Charity,  Faith.  Hope).  Below  the  vault,  the  Virgin,  crowned,  hold- 
ing a  writing  in  Latin  verse,  .apjiarently  meant  for  iambics,  of 
obscure  signihcance  but  describing  the  glories  of  the  study  of 
astronomy.  On  each  side  of  this  are  two  rows,  each  of  six  figures, 
representing  the  sciences  and  arts.  Beginning  from  the  specta- 
toi-'s  left,  the  order  is  —  ."Vviceima,  Socrates.  Plato  "the  Meta- 
physician," .\ristotle  "the  Peripatetic,"  .'Iverroes  "  the  Sp.aniard," 
Seneca  "  the  Moralist."  Below,  Priscian.  Cicero  ("  Tulius  ") 
"Dyaletica"  (i.e.  Dialectic,  Logic).  Pythagoras  '"the  Musician." 
Archimedes  ("  Archimenides  ").  and  Ptolemy.  Below  tliese.  Arith- 
metic, with  a  scroll  intimating  that  all  sciences  and  arts  are  based  on 
calculation  and  number.  At  the  coruers,  the  four  Evangelists  ;  at 
the  bottom  a  hunting  scene.  Size.  Wi\  inches  by  11^  inches.  The 
inscriptions  are  not  wholly  decipherable,  but  the  design,  apart  from 
its  great  beauty,  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  strict  sub- 
ordination of  mediiBval  science  to  theology. 

Figure  of  thk  Planet  Mars 107 

With  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.   Aries  and  Scorpio. 

Figure  of  the  Planet  Mercury 109 

With  the  signs  Pisces  and  Sagittarius.  These  two  illustrations  are 
from  a  MS.  of  110.5  (R.   1.5,  21)  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Dangers  of  Astronomy 110 

From  the  Encyclopiediu  of  Cliureh  Teacliing  noticed  ou  p.  i>9.     Thn 
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accompanying  article  be^'iu^5  by  stating  that  it  is  unlawful  to  consider 
what  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  or  what  was  the  altituoe  of  the  moon, 
at  the  birth  of  any  person.  Ordinarily  ehurchiceii  were  less  strict 
{xee  the  text). 

The  Phlebotomist's  Guide Ill 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (MS.  R.  1.5.  21).  The  figures  are.  oi 
course,  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  indicating  the  months  in  which  a 
given  part  of  the  body  may  be  bled. 

The  Erring  Priest,  the  Sorcerer,  and  the  Fiend.  .        .114 

A  ,^ncCESS  FOR  THE  BLACK  ART.     (For  MS.,  ff.  note  on  Vol.  I.,  p.  407.)       115 

These  two  illustrations  represent  incidents  in  the  life  of  Theophllns 
the  Penitent,  Church  treasurer  at  Adana.  in  Cilicia.  about  ."i.".!)  A.D-, 
whose  life.  origiiiall\'  written  in  Greek  from  his  own  narrative  liy 
his  disciple  Eutychianus.  will  be  found  in  Latin  in  the  Actn 
SiDtrtnnim  under  February  -Ith.  Deprived  unjustly  of  his  office. 
Theophilus.  in  despair,  betook  himself  to  a  Jewish  sorcerer,  who 
led  him  by  night  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Evil  One,  enthroned  in  state.  On  his  abjuring  Christ 
and  the  Virgin,  and  handing  the  Prince  of  Darkness  a  deed  written 
in  his  blood  and  sealed  with  his  seal,  the  latter  promised  to  help 
him.  Xext  day.  the  Bishop  knelt  before  Theophilus  and  begged 
his  pardon  :  he  was  restored  to  all  his  offices,  and  for  a  time  all  went 
well.  But.  reflecting  on  what  he  had  done,  he  could  not  rest,  and 
at  length  fasted  for  forty  days  and  prayed  to  the  Virgin  to  aid 
him.  At  last  she  appeared  to  him  m  his  sleep,  upbraided  him  for 
his  sin,  but  promised  to  help  him.  and  appeared  again,  bearing  the 
deed,  which  he  found  when  he  woke.  Thereupon,  he  confessed  all, 
and  died.  The  story  is  told  by  Baring-Gould.  CiiTinin:  Mi/ths  nf 
t/ir  MUhlle  Ar/oi.  It  was  astonishingly  popular,  and  a  nttmber  of 
versions  in  Latin  verse.  Icelandic.  Low  German,  and  other  languages 
have  been  collected  by  G.  W.  Daseiit  (London.  1S4.J).  He  states  that 
it  is  represented  twice  in  Notre  Dame,  on  a  window  in  Laon  Cathe- 
dral (with  some  incidents  not  in  any  known  version),  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  first  illustration  Theophilus  is  handing  the  deed  to  the  Evil 
One  :  in  the  second,  the  sorcerer  (who,  according  to  Eutychianus, 
did  not  fail  to  draw  Theophilus's  attention  to  his  own  services)  is 
apparently  commenting  on  the  number  and  splendotir  of  the  vest- 
ments which  Theophilus  has  recovered  the  right  to  wear. 

,\  Pahe  from  A  Herbart  117 

MS.  Harl.  158.i  :  a  medical  treatise  written  late  in  the  twelfth 
or  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

A  Physician  Conjuring  the  Vegetable  World        ....      lis 

Same  MS.  The  form  of  Incantation,  which  is  given  in  the  MS. 
below  the  figure,  is  an  appeal  to  all  herbs,  whom  their  parent  the 
earth  has  given  to  all  nations  as  a  way  to  health  and  an  aid  to 
mankind.  A  phj-sician  making  a  similar  appeal  to  the  earth  is 
represented  on  an  earlier  page  of  the  3IS. 

An  Operation  ....  llSi 

Surgeon  Operating  on  the  Skull  119 

E.XTn.\CTING    AN   ARROWHEAr  120 

Tliese  three  illustrations  are  from  an  Anglo-Xorman  MS.  at 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  known  as  0.  i.  20,  of  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century. 
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Jews  and  Chhistians 121 

The  M.S.  (xrc  note  to  page  3!))  condemns  Christian  intercourse 
with  Jews  for  medical  aid  or  otherwise. 

John  Aederx     .  .         .         , 123 

MS.  Sloane  2oi)2,  tifteenth  century  (as  shown  by  the  costume): 
in  the  attitude  of  operating.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  portrait 
may  be  traditional. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  ox  the  B.\ttle  oe  Evesham  .         .  125 

The  jiassag-e  is  printed  in  Aldis  Wright's  edition  of  the  Chronicle 
(Rolls  Series).  II..  p.  765,  lines  11,746  seq. 

A  Lesson  from  Job,  nr  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole        .        .  126 

Job  -on  the  dunghill"  (A.V.  "the  ashes."  Job  ii.  s).  Bodleian 
Library,  MS.  Douce  322  (Madan's  Summary  Catalogue,  21..Hy(i).  A 
fifteenth  century  MS.,  chiefly  of  Rolle's  works. 

Autograph  MS.  of  the  Ayenbvte  of  Ixwvt 127 

By  Dan  Michel  (sit  text).  The  page  shown  contains  various 
short  pi-ayers  in  verse  and  exhibits  what  must  be  a  very  early 
use  of  a  library  "pressmark." 

Ax  Easter  Sepulchre.  Heckingtox.  Lixcolxshire     ....      12!) 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  custom  in  England  (as  now  in 
Italy)  to  represent  at  religious  festivals  the  events  they  commemo- 
rate ;  (•.(/.  an  image  of  tlie  stable  at  Bethlehem  would  be  erected 
in  the  parish  church  at  (.'hristmas,  and  one  of  the  (.'rucifixion  or  the 
Sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  for  Good  Friday.  Usually  these 
representations  were  temporary  structures ;  the  customary  sites  of 
some  are  known  (r.r/.  in  Norwich  Cathedral)  and  bills  for  making 
them  still  exist;  )iut  sometimes,  as  in  tlie  present  illustration,  they 
were  permanent.  A  crucifix  was  deposited  in  the  tomb  on  Good 
Friday,  and  taken  out  on  Easter  Day.  with  appropriate  ritual.  The 
stone  carving  represented  sliows — above.  Christ  risen  :  l:)elow.  on 
each  side  of  the  empty  tomb,  the  incidents  of  the  Resurrection 
descriljed  in  the  Gospels  ;  underneath,  the  soldiers  asleep.  From 
such  simple  dramatisations  as  were  effected  with  tlie  aid  of  these 
accessories  the  religious  drama  arose,  just  as  the  Greek  drama  had 
arisen  two  thousand  years  earlier.  {Cf.  A.  W.  Pollard.  MirarJe  PJmjs.) 
Another,  but  less  elaborate  sepulchre,  existing  at  Xorthwold,  Norfolk, 
is  figured  with  this  one  in  ArchaoUujia,  Vol.  XLII. 

Agriculture,  from  the  Luttrell  Tsalter         .        .        .       to  fafr      132 

A  Watermill  (Luttrell  Psalter) 1 33 

The  eel-traps  are  of  precisely  the  type  still  in  use  on  the  Tliames. 

A  Common  Field  Showing  Divisiox  by  Balks  .        .        .        .135 

The  long  green  banks  which  formerly  divided  the  strips  of  the 
(liiferent  commoners  in  a  comuiou  field  still  exist  in  the  nortli  and 
north-east  portion  of  tlie  parish  of  Stogursey  (Stoke  Courcy).  .Somerset, 
near  the  Bristol  Channel  and  about  ten  miles  from  Watchet.  .Several 
of  the  fields  belong  to  the  manors  of  .Shirton  (jirobably  the  .Sirede- 
stone  of  Domesday  Book)  and  Knighton.  The  divisions  are  locally 
called  "  landshire  banks,"  and  the  land  between  them  "raps,"  but 
they  are  exactly  like  tlie  ■'  balks "  found  in  the  Eastern  counties, 
and,  like  them,  have  often  the  serpentine  sliape  due  to  tile  plough. 
Tlie  ditt'ereiit  strips  lielongiiig  to  one  owner  are  usually  scattered, 
e.ff.    in   one   field   there   are   tliree.  of  wliicli   tlie  inner  one  belongs 
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to  a  charity  at  Stogursey,  the  two  outer  ones  to  a  neighbouring  farm 
Hedges  occur  between  different  sets  of  Ijanks,  but  genei-ally  parallel 
to  one  or  other  set.  jn-obably  following  the  line  of  some  former  bank. 
The  banks  are  carefully  preserved,  aud  may  not  be  ploughed  up  even 
where  several  adjacent  strips  are  held  by  the  same  owner.  According 
to  R.  E.  Prothero.  rio'iicerx  and  Proi/rrsx  nf  KiKjIhli  luiniiliyj,  p._7,  the 
common  cultivation  seems  to  have  been  still  carried  on  in  1S71),  but 
according  to  the  two-field,  not  the  three-tield.  system  of  farming 
{xee  our  text,  p.  13(1).  For  the  photograph  and  description  the  EcUtor 
is  indebted  to  Miss  E.  M.  Leonard. 
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Gleaners  and  Reapers 

Qneen  Mary's  Psalter  {see  note  to  Vol.  I.,  p.  .".13),  primarily  repre- 
senting Ruth  and  Boaz. 

Threshi^-g I''** 

Feeding  Pigs  ;    Killing  a  Pig  ;   Sowing 139 

From  a  Psalter  of  the  late  thirteenth  ov  early  fourteenth  century, 
illustrated  by  Xorman  artists.  The  sower  illustrates  the  occupa- 
tion proper  to  September. 

The  Goose-Herd 1-"^ 

Women  Weeding  the  Corn I'll 

Customs  Seal,  probably  of  Edward  II.      .        .        .  .        •       H.") 

The  inscription  contains  the  name  of  York,  and  the  word 
CUSTUME. 

Treading  Grapes l^S' 

Si'f  above,  note  on  p.  13'.). 

The  ToL-HonsE,  Great  Yarmouth 151 

Probably  erected  originally  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  town 
hall  of  Yarmouth ;  subsequently  a  prison  and  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  Sarah  Martin,  one  of  Mrs.  Fry's  followers  in  modern  prison  visit- 
ing, c.   1819-1832;    now  a  Free  Library, 

Folding  Cloth  ;   Cutting  Cloth 154 

CarviTigs  (from  a  destroyed  church  ,')  in  the  Archsologieal  Museum, 
Cambridge  ;  fourteenth  century. 

The  Ethelbert  Gate,  Norwich 157 

Built  about  1271,  at  the  cost  of  the  citizens  of  Norwich,  as  part  of 
the  reparation  they  were  required  to  make  for  attacking  and  plunder- 
ing the  monastery  during  a  quarrel  in  1272  as  to  their  rights  over 
Tombland.  a  cemetery  (then  disused)  just  outside  the  gate,  and  still 
preserving  its  ancient  name.  The  upper  part,  which  was  recon- 
structed early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  replaces  a  chapel  of  St. 
Ethelbert,  King  of  East  Anglia.  who  was  killed  near  Hereford  by 
command  of  Offa  of  Mercia,  and  whose  shrine  existed  in  Hereford 
Cathedral. 

A  Thirteenth  Century  Drawing  of  London 159 

On  the  lower  margin  of  a  page  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  llisturij 
of  tlif  Kiiiyx  of  Britciiii. 

Mason  Preparing  Stone 160 

Sfr  above,  note  on  p.   l.")!. 
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A  Disestablished  Usurer 163 

A  Jew  whose  occupation  has  been  destroyed  by  Edward  I.'s  jirohibi- 
tion  of  usury.  Above,  "  The  yains  of  usury  are  forbidden  to  the 
Jews."     A  drawing-  on  the  nuirgiu  of  the  Rochester  Chronicle. 

Makinc;  Tai'ESTRY '       .        .        .         .       li;6 

From  a  Flemish  JIS.  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  loom  resemljles 
the  model  presented  by  William  llorris  to  tlie  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

The  Hall.  Penshurst  Pl.^ce.  Kext 167 

The  Place,  now  the  seat  of  Lord  de  ITsIe  and  Dudley,  belonged 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  Sir  Steplien  de  Pentehester.  and.  alter 
several  changes  of  ownership,  passed,  in  Edward  VI. 's  reign,  to  the 
Sidney  family,  who  numbered  among  them  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the 
Elizabethan  hero,  and  Algernon  Sidney,  who  was  beheaded  in  l(;s:i. 
The  hall  retains  its  original  ojien  timber  roof,  through  louvres  in 
which  the  smoke  escaped,  and  the  original  tables  of  oak.  It  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century. 

Sx.MiiNU  Birds  (Queen  JIary's  Psalter  :  xcc  on  Vol.  I.,  p.  'AS)      .        .  169 

C.'iTCHiXG  A  Hare;  Fishing;  Hunting  Deer  (Queen  JIary's  Psalter)  171 

Roasting;  Preparing  Dinner;  Dishing  up;  at  Table    .  17.S 

An  Interior 17i 

Bakehouse 175 

The  two  latter  illustrations  are  from  a  French  ,A1S..  a  lionlc  of 
Hours  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  Oxford. 

Berkeley  Castle  Chapel 176 

Boys'  School 178 

Srr  iinfc,  note  on  p.  MH.  for  this  and  the  following  illustration. 

Birching  a  Bot 179 

Wrestling  ;  to  be  Followed  by  Cock  Shooting  (Queen  Mary's  Psalter)       183 

Page  from  a  Treatise  on  the  Plague 187 

From  a  fifteenth  century  abstract  of  an  English  version  (made 
about  UdO)  of  the  treatise  on  the  plague  by  Jean  de  Bourgogue, 
who  gives  his  own  date.  186."i.  and  says  he  had  studied  the  plague 
for  forty  years. 

The  Black  Death  :  a  Contemporary  Inscription  ....  189 
Ashwell  Church.  Herts.  The  inscription  is  interjireted  \>\  Mr. 
H.  F.  Wilson  {liiport.-i  mid  Cimiminiiraf/it/is  fn  t/ir  Ciinihrirli/r 
AntiqiKirian  Siirirf,/.  Vol.  VI.,  p.  1(1,  1887)  as  referring  to  the 
plague  of  i:US-9  aiid  of  i:!61.  The  first  part  is  in  leonine  hexa- 
meters : 

M  C  ter  X  penta  miseranda  ferox  violenta 
Discessit  pestis  ;  superat  plebs  pessima  testis.     M('C(.'L. 
{i.i\   In   ir;.",i)  [1000  4-  (100  X  3)  +  (10  X  5)]   the  deplorable,  fierce, 
raging  pestilence    departed  ;  the  dregs  of  the  ])eople  survive  to  tell 
the  tale.)    The  second  part  is  in  prose,  ending  in  .-i  scrap  of  verse  : 
In   fine  ij   (sc.    secundae   pestis)    ventu.s   validus     .     .     .     .Maurus 
in  urbe  tonat.      (At  the  end  of  the  second  visitation  of    the   plague 
there  was  a  mighty  wind.     Maurice  thunders  in  the  city.) 
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Hardyng's  Chronicle,  after  mentioning-  the  plagne  in  1361.  says: 
'•  in  that  same  year  was  on  Saint  Maurys  Day 
The  grete  wind  and  earthquake  mervelous." 
Mr.  Wilson  ascribes  the  inscription  to  the  parish  priest  of  Ashwell. 
Most  of  these  at  that  time  seem  to  have  been  monks  of  Westminster, 
and  the  Abbot  and  twenty-six  of  the  brethren  died  of  the  plague. 
A  slightly  different  and  less  satisfactory  explanation  will  be  fovmd 
in  Cussans.   Hi.itory  of  Uerefordshiri-. 

A  Cry  from  Plague-stricken  Ireland 193 

This  inscription,  the  translation  of  which  (printed  underneath 
it)  is  that  given  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Si:nrhiix  Mur.  the  great  collection  of  ancient  Irish  laws,  attributed 
to  St.  Patrick  and  eight  other  authors,  about  the  year  46(i.  gives 
vivid  idea  of  the  impres.sion  produced  in  Ireland  by  the  Black  Death. 
This  is  even  more  vividly  presented  by  the  conclusion  of  another 
contemporary  account,  that  of  the  friar  of  Kilkenny  (John  Clyn), 
mentioned  in  the  text  (p.  IS.")).  Writing  as  one  "  among  the  dead 
and  waiting  for  death."  he  says  that  he  has  left  parchment  for 
the  continuation  of  his  annals.  "  if  any  of  the  human  race  survive." 
He  seems  to  have  lived,  however,  till  13-19.  Hugh  MacEagan's 
prayer  was  answered,  for  the  AniuiU  of  the  Four  Masters  mention 
his  death  in  13.59.  and  describe  him  as  "the  choicest  of  all  the 
Brehons  of  Ireland"  (<•/".  Introduction  to  the  edition  of  the  Snicluis 
Mcr.  brought  out  by  the  Commissioners  for  Publishing  the  Ancient 
Laws  of  Ireland,  Vol.  I.,  p.  34). 

Ordinance  Preparatory  to  the  Statute  of  Labourers         .        .      197 
The  full  text  is  in  the  Statutes  of  tin:  Realm,  Vol.  I.,  p.  307. 

Seal  op  Edward  II.  fob  Customs  ox  Wool  and  Hides  .      201 

Ascribed  to  his  reign  in  Birch,  Index  of  Seals  in  the  British 
Museum.     The  inscription  mentions  Lincoln. 

Wife  and  Daughter  of  Edward  III.    Edward  III.  and  St.  George     204 

From  reproductions  of  fresco  paintings  found  in  18U(l  behind 
panelling  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  Westminster  (used  as  the  House 
of  Commons  and  burnt  down  in  1831).  Copies  were  taken  and 
the  pictures  walled  up  again.  There  are  also  figures  of  Edward  III.'s 
sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  Isabella  alone  is  shown  here.  The 
inclusion  of  Edward's  youngest  son.  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  born 
IS."!."),  shows  that  the  painting  was  later  than  that  date.  Thi?  figures 
were  directed  to  the  high  altar,  and  scenes  from  the  early  chapters 
of  St.  JIatthew  were  represented  above  them. 

Page  op  a  Bible  belonging  to  King  John  of  France    .       ,  205 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  ("  paraboles ")  of  Solomon. 

Tomb  op  the  Black  Prince,  Canterbury  Cathedral  .        .      207 

'•  There  he  lies,  as  he  had  directed,  in  full  armour,  his  head  rest- 
ing on  his  helmet,  his  feet  with  the  likeness  of  ■  the  spurs  he  won  ' 
at  Cressy,  his  hands  joined  as  in  that  last  prayer  whicli  he  had 
offered  up  on  Ms  deathbed.  There  you  can  see  his  fine  face,  with 
the  Plantageuet  features,  the  fiat  cheeks,  and  the  well-chiselled 
nose,  to  be  traced,  perhaps,  in  the  effigy  of  his  father  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  his  grandfather  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.  .  High  above 
are  suspended  the  brazen  gauntlets,  the  helmet,  with  what  was 
once  its  gilded  leopard-crest,  and  the  wooden  shield  :  the  velvet 
coat  also,  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  France  and  England,  now 
tattered   and   colourless,    but   then    blazing    with    blue   and    scarlet. 
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There,  too,  still  hangs  the  empty  scabbard  of  the  sword.  T\-ielded 
perchance  at  his  three  i;reat  battles,  and  wliicli  Oliver  Cromwell. 
it  is  said,  carried  away."  Stanley.  HUtorical  MininriuU  vf  Cantcr- 
liunj.  p.    120. 

Tomb  of  Edwakd  III.,  Westminster  Abbey 209 

The  statue  "  shows  srreat  care  in  the  portraiture.  .  .  The  face 
is  lon<j,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  fall  in  the  lower  lip  ;  the  hair 
is  also,  doubtless,  represented  as  worn  by  the  king  :  it  is  long  and 
slightly  curling,  and  the  beard  is  ample  and  flowing.  .  .  .  Among 
the  careful  details  it  will  be  oliserveil  that  the  shoes  are  what 
are  now  termed  "rights  and  lefts.'"  Westmacott.  quoted  in  Thorn- 
bury.    Old  (1 11(1  Ni-w  Limdoii.  Vol.  III.,  p    1-11. 

ElCHARD    II.    PRESENTED   TO    THE   VIRGIN 211 

A  diptych  at  Wilton  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  :  each 
half  is  21  in.  high  by  111.!;  in.  wide.  The  stag'  seen  on  the  angels 
to  the  right  is  part  of  the  king's  arms.  On  the  right,  the  king  in 
profile,  his  mantle  embroidered  with  stags  ;  the  three  saints  are 
St.  Jolin  the  Bajitist.  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  the  ring,  and 
St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  with  the  arrow.  It  was  probably 
painted  soon  after  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  by  an  Italian  artist. 
iSV'C  Waagen.   Tmifin-rx  of  Art   In-  Eiuildnd,   I.,  l.Ml 

Radcot  Bridge,  near  Witney.  O.xFdRDsinRK 21H 

The  date  of  the  bridge  is  uncertain  ;  the  battle  took  place  on 
December  20th,   i;«7. 

Meeting  op  Henry  op  Lancaster  and  Richard  II.    .        .        .  21.-J 

Tlie  drawings  by  an  English  artist  illustrate  a  history  of 
llichard  of  England,  composed  in  French  by  a  French  gentleman 
in  the  king's  service.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Flint,  after 
Richard,  hemmed  in  at  Conway  Castle,  had  resigned  the  crown  to 
the  delegates  sent  by  Henry.  According  to  the  account  given  in 
the  MS.,  the  Duke  had  entered  the  castle  armed  in  all  points  except 
his  bascinet  ;  Richard  is  in  his  monk's  disguise  and  wears  a  cowl. 
"  I  am  come,"  said  Henry,  "  before  my  time  ;  the  common  report 
of  your  people  is  that  you  have  governed  them  very  ill  and  very 
rigorously  for  twenty  years,  and  that  they  are  not  well  content  ; 
but.  plea,se  Our  Lord,  I  will  now  help  you  govern  better."  Richard 
replied,  "  If  it  pleases  you,  it  pleases  me  well." 

Deposition  op  Richard  II.  (same  MS.") 21.5 

The  Papal  Palace,  Avignon 219 

The  fortress-like  character  of  the  building  is  specially  noteworthy. 
It  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  in  existence 
of  thirteenth  century  military  arcliitectnre.  and  was  built  between 
i;5:!(i  and  13(14.  Froissart  calls  it  "  la  jilns  belle  et  la  plus  forte  maison 
du  monde."     Sei-  Hare.  Siiiith   Eiixtmi  Frniirr.  p.  S62. 

Figures  above  the  Door  op  Lutterworth  Church  ....   22.5 

Part  of  a  fourteenth  century  ilesig-ri  i-i'])resenting-  "Les  Trois  Morts 
et  les  Trois  Vifs"  (three  kijigs  and  three  skeletons),  '''he  other 
half  has  perished.  Traditionally  the  figures  are  identified  with 
Richard  II.,  his  queen,  and  John  of  (Jaunt. 

Memorials  of  Wyclifpe  at  Lutterworth  Church  .        .        .227 

The  cope,  worn  by  the  Reformer,  is  said  to  have  been  furmerlj- 
used  as  an  altar-cloth. 
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MiNIATnRE   FUOM    A   WVCLIFFE   BlBLE .         2H1 

A  •■  txee  of  Jesse.''  showing  the  genealofry  o£  Our  Lord.  The 
jjrotestiues  at  bottom  are  a  curious  contrast  with  the  ideas  of  con- 
gruity  entertained  by  the  Protestants  of  later  date.- 

A  Knight  of  1847 2^6 

Brass  of  an  unknown  linight  at  Winibisli,  Essex. 

A  Knight  of  lHi>r> 2S7 

1 
Brass  of  Sir  John  de  Cobliam,  of  Cobliam,  Kent.  These  are  typical 
examples  of  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  groups  illustrating  the 
progress  of  armour  enumerated  by  Sir.  S.  W.  Addington  in  the 
introduction  to  Vol.  B  of  his  splendid  collection  (see  Vol.  I.,  note  to 
illustrations,  p.  687).  The  Trumpington  and  Stoke  d'Abernoun  brasses 
(Vol.  I.  of  this  book.  p.  li.'S7)  represent  the  first,  the  De  Bures  (Vol. 
II.,  p.  ."■>."))  the  second.  In  the  Wimbish  example,  he  notices  that 
the  cyclas  has  given  way  to  the  jupon.  a  sleeveless  garment 
fitting  closely  round  the  body,  with  a  loose  shirt ;  with  this  are 
worn  the  caramail,  the  hauberk,  and  the  haketon.  Genouilleres,  or 
kneeplates,  occur  in  both  examples.  The  Cobham  brass  exhibits 
'•  a  curious  variety  of  defensive  equipment,"  composed  of  round 
plates  of   steel,  riveted  to  a  lining  of  pourpoint  or  cuir  bouilli. 

Ceossbowmen 238 

For  the  IIS.  .■n-r  note  on  p.  .■>3. 

Anelack 239 

An  unusually  long  specimen  of  the  ring  knife  or  dagger  worn 
at  the  girdle.  The  blade  is  usually  shorter,  and  broader  at  the  top. 
Found  at  Brooks'  Wharf,   Upper  Thames  Street,  London,   1868. 

Sword  and  Shield  carried  before  Edward  III.  at  Cr^ct     .        .      23'J 

"The  sword  and  shield  tliat  went  before  Edward  III.  in  France 
formed  part  of  the  wonders  of  the  Abbey  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth."  Stanley,  Memoriuls  of  Westminster  Ahheij. 
p.  123.  quoting  Rye.  Enghoul,  pub.  1.592.  For  the  legend  attaching 
to  the  Stone  of  .Scone  under  the  Coi-onation  Chair,  see  Stanley, 
op.  cit..  p.  .">0  seq.  It  was  that  the  stone  formed  Jacob's  pillow  at 
Bethel,  was  transported  to  Egypt  with  his  family,  and  was  eventu- 
ally carried  off  successively  to  Spain  and  Ireland.  On  the  Hill  of 
Tara  Irish  kings  were  crowned  upon  it  :  Fergus,  the  founder  of 
the  Scottish  monarchy,  carried  it  to  Dunstaffnage  in  Scotland  ; 
eventually  it  was  set  up  at  Scone,  and  Scottish  kings  were  crowned 
on  it  till  it  was  brought  to  England  by  Edward  I.  Upon  it  he  and 
every  sovereign  after  him  has  been  inaugurated.  A  more  trust- 
worthy tradition  identifies  it  with  the  stone  pillow  of  St.  Columba 
(Stanle.v,  p.  52),  and  its  geological  formation  is  that  of  the  sand- 
stone of  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland. 

Plan  op  the  Battlefield  of  Crecy 240 

Plan  of  the  Battlefield  of  Poitiers 241 

Knights  at  Poitiers 242 

From  a  nearly  contemporary  French  MS.  whicli  belonged  to 
Humphrey.  Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  stated  in  it  in  a  note  in  his 
own  hand. 

Armour  about  1380 243 

An  illuminated  initial  from  a  collection,  cut  from  a  Bible  executed 
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in   EiiulamI   early   in  the  fifteenth  century.      As   is   often   the   case 
in  MSS..  the  armour  is  of  an  earlier  type. 

The  Old  Aktilleky  :  a  Trebuchet 244 

Srr  below  on  p.  247  (Xo.  I.  fifr.  1).  The  exigencies  of  space  in  the 
MS.  have  so  contracted  the  heij;ht  of  the  drawing,  which  is  on  the 
lower  marg:in  of  a  )iaj;e  of  the  M>;..  that  the  machine  as  depicted 
would  be  unwoikablr. 

The  Old  .\rtillekv  :  a  Sphixcald 245 

According  to  Prof.  Oman,  the  springald  was  a  modification  of  the 
original  balista  or  catapult,  \N'orking  by  tension,  "which  came  to 
the  front  again  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  was  largely  used  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  his  Italian  wars.  "About  the  end  of 
the  century  it  receives  the  new  name  of  springal  (espringale). 
and  is  found  mounted  on  wheels  and  used  in  battle  as  a  sort  of 
light  movable  artillery.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  large  arbalest 
(or  crossbow}  whose  cord  was  pulled  back  by  winches."  Oman, 
Hixtiiri/  of  tin-  Art  ,if  ]\'<: r  (Middle  Ages),  p.  :'Ar..  For  the  MS.  .-re 
below  on  p.  247   (the  first). 

Capti'KE  or  Calais to  fave      246 

From  a  magnificently  illuminated  fifteenth-centurj'  MS.  of  the 
St.  Albans'  Chronicle  at  Lambeth  Library.  The  armour  and 
costumes  are  of  that  period.  The  MS.  contains  the  autographs  of 
John,  Lord  Lumley  and  Henry  Fitzalan,  Lord  Arundel,  the  former 
of  whom  had  obtained  the  collection  of  MSS.  made  by  the  latter 
when  the  monasteries  were  dissolved.  At  his  death  it  was  secured 
for  the  Koyal  library  by  Henry.  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I. 
Kersliaw.    Vntitloijiic  of  tlic.   .}f,SS.  at   Lnnibftli,  p.  .JS  .nv^. 

The  Earliest  Represextatiox  of  a  Canxox 246 

From  the  "  Millimete  MS  .''  Christ  Church.  Oxford  :  a  very  beauti- 
ful illustrated  MS.  treatise  on  the  dignities  and  functions  of  a 
king,  written  by  Walter  de  Millimete,  an  ecclesiastic,  and  presented 
by  him  to  Edward  III.,  probably  on  his  accession,  as  it  is  dated 
1326.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  missile  represented  is  a  bolt,  not  a 
ball,  a  circumstance  which  brings  the  cannon  into  close  relation 
with  the  balista.  particxdarly  as  a  crossbow  firing  the  same  kind 
of  arrow-bolt  is  shown  in  the  same  MS.  For  this  information 
the  E.litor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer. 

Spein'gald  :   Eakly  Cannon  and  Springald 247 

The  first  is  from  MS.  Canonici  Misc.  S78  :  a  fifteentli-centui-y 
MS.,  one  of  those  collected  by  the  Venetian  Canonici,  who  died 
in  1S05.  and  acquired  by  the  Bodleian.  The  second  is  from  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo,  in  MS.  Bodl.  2114.  This  MS.  contains  (1)  the 
Romance  of  Alexander,  and  associated  romances,  in  old  Freucii 
verse;  (2)  the  fragment  of  an  Alexander-romance  in  English 
alliterative  verse  ;  (SI  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  in  French.  A 
note  in  a  fifteenth-century  hand  at  the  end  says  that  the  MS.  was 
bought  in  London  on  Xew  Year's  Day.  146i;.  by  itichart  de  Wideuielle, 
i.e.  Earl  Rivers,  father-in-law  of  Edward  IV.  The  writing  of 
Part  I.  was  ended  Pecember  18fch,  13SS  ;  its  illumination  was  finished 
April  isth.  1S44.  by  Jehan  de  Grise.  who  was  a  Fleming,  and  almost 
certainly  lived  at  Bruges.  Parts  II.  and  III.  were  written  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  apparently  by  a  single  hand. 
Part  II.  is  in  West  Midland  dialect.  For  thi-;  information  the  Editor 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  W.   B.  Nicholson.  Bodley's  Lilirarian. 
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A  Page  from  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiealtt  ....   2.")1 

The  MS.  is  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  probably 
before  1422.  Another,  perhaps  slifrhtly  later,  is  in  the  Bodleian. 
Cf.  Twiss,  Jiitivduffinn  to  his  edition  of  the  treatise  (Rolls  Series). 

Wakship  Leavixc  Port 2.53 


A  Primitive  Breech-loadikg  Cannon 2.57 

Du<r  up  at  Walney  Island  in  1843  (.««•  imxt,  p.  4illi)  and  illustrat- 
inp:  the  character  of  guns  of  this  period,  though  of  a  later  date. 

Portion  of  the  Roll  of  Calais 260 

Printed  in  full  in  Hakluyt's  ]'nijfii/ex,  as  well  as  in  Nicholas's 
Hixtori/  of  the  Jtnijal  Navy.  "  Goford  "  is  apparently  a  mistake  for 
Gosford,  and  represents  the  town  of  Woodbridge.  with  which  prob- 
ably surrounding'  places  were  grouped,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Cincpie  Ports.  ''The  estuary  of  the  River  Deben,  which  estuary  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Woodbridge.  lies  within  or  touches 
the  bounds  of  the  manor  of  Walton-with-Trimley.  and  in  the  court 
rolls  of  that  mauor  is  frequently  called  Gosford  Haven.  But  the 
same  estuarj'  is  in  the  rolls  of  the  same  manor  also  called  Woodhridge 
Haven"    (Mr.  J.  H.  Josselyn,  in  yofcs  and  Qiitrics,\ith.  Series.  VIII., 

p.  i.in. 

East  Wikoow,  Gloucester  Cathedral 2G3 

Devonshire  Foliage,  Stoke-in-Teignhead  Church    ....      26.5 
Tliree  miles  from  Teignmouth  :  the  carving  is  of  about  14S0. 

Tudor  Flowers .      2i;fi 

Edinoton  Church,  Wiltshire 267 

Belonged  to  an  Augustinian  monastery  founded  in  1361  by  William 
of  Edington,  afterwards  William  of  Wykeham  {kci'  text).  It  was 
from  this  church,  where  he  was  celebrating  mass,  that  Bishop 
Ayscough  of  Salisljury  was  dragged  by  the  rebels  of  Jack  Cade's 
rising  (1450)  to  execution  on  a  neighl)0uring  hill.  His  jialace  here 
was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  insurgents- 

Gatehouse,  Thornton  Abbey.  Lincolnshire 26',> 

Westminster  Halu 270 

Fortified  Rectory.  Embleton,  Xorthumberlanc      ....      271 

Seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Alnwick.  Bishop  Creighton.  of 
London,  had  held  the  living  for  a  time.  The  tower  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Whittim  and  Elsdon.  lioth  in  Xorthumlierland.  are  other 
instances  of  rectory-houses  fortified  against  raids  of  borderers. 

Bodia.m  Castle,  near  Robertsbeidge,  Sussex 273 

In  a  wide  moat  covered  with  water-lilies.  The  castle  was 
built  by  Sir  Edward  Dalyngrudge.  who  had  fought  at  Crecy  and 
Poitiers,  and  who  acquired  the  property  by  marrying  the  heiress 
of  the  Wardedieu  family.  It  was  dismantled  after  the  Civil 
Wars.     Hare,  Stiixcr,  ]i.  44. 

Sire  Gawain  and  the  Ghexe  Knight 278 

When  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  were  celebrating  Christmas, 
a  gigantic  knight  with  bushy  hair  and  beard,  dressed  all  in  gi-een, 
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and  armed  only  with  a  huge  axe,  entered  the  liall.  and  ofifered  to 
let  any  man  deal  him  a  stroke  with  the  axe  on  condition  that  he 
might  return  the  blow.  ISire  Gawain  accepted  the  challenfre  on 
King  Arthur's  behalf,  and  cut  otY  the  head  of  the  stranger,  who 
thereupon  held  it  up  and  charged  Gawain  to  meet  him  a  year 
hence  at  "  the  Green  Chapel."  He  then  rcide  off.  and  the  knights 
went  on  with  their  feast,  conversing  much  over  the  marvel.  On 
All  Hallows  Day  of  the  succeeding  year.  Sire  Gawain  started  to 
seek  the  Green  Chapel,  which  was  in  the  peninsula  of  Wirral,  in 
Cheshire,  where  few  good  men  lived.  On  his  way  he  found 
splendid  entertainment  at  a  magnificent  castle,  where  the  lady 
made  love  to  him  while  her  husband  was  at  the  chase.  Twice  he 
resisted  her.  the  third  time  he  accepted  her  girdle  as  a  love-token. 
Then  he  went  to  his  encounter  at  the  Green  Chapel.  The 
Green  Knights  axe,  however,  severed  only  his  skin,  inasmtich  as 
he  had  twice  resisted  temptation  and  yielded  only  so  far  as  to 
accept  a  love-token.  His  antagonist  then  explained  to  him  that 
the  whole  adventure  was  a  device  of  the  fairy  Morgana,  Arthur's 
half-sister,  to  warn  Queen  Guinevere.  The  poem,  which  exists 
only  in  this  MS.,  was  edited  by  Sir  P,  ^Madden  for  the  Bannatvne 
Club  in  IS.Si).  and  by  3Ir.  E.  E.  Morris  for  tlie  Early  English  Text 
Society  in  1SI14,  from  whose  Introduction  the  above  version  is 
condensed. 

Scene  from  ■•  Peakl  " 27;i 

The  child  is,  of  course,  in  heaven,  and  describes  some  of  its 
splendours  to  her  father,  who  afterwards  recognises  her  as  one  of 
the  virgins  in  a  iprocession  in  honour  of  the  Lamb.  This  romance, 
together  with  '•  Cleanness "  (Chastity")  and  "  Patience "  {.scr  text), 
all  three  from  the  same  unique  MS.,  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Richard 
Morris  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,   ISIU. 

OccLEVi-."s  Portrait  op  Chaucer 283 

According  to  Skeat  {('/mi/iyr'x  W'nrts.  Vol.  I.,  p.  ."lif).  "probably 
the  only  one  which  can  be  accepted  as  authentic."  He  quotes  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas's  description  :  "  The  figure,  which  is  half-length,  has 
a  background  of  green  tapestry.  He  is  represented  with  grey  hair 
and  bcai'd,  which  is  biforked  :  he  wears  a  dark-coloured  dress  and 
hood  :  his  right  hand  is  extended,  and  in  his  left  he  holds  a  string 
of  beads.  From  hi.s  vest  a  black  case  is  susjiended.  which  api^ears 
to  contain  a  knife,  or  possibly  a  '  penner '  or  pencase.  .  .  . 
Evident  marks  of  advanced  age  appear  on  the  countenance.''  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  bi'  that  the  case  contains  a  penknife, 
'■  useful  for  making  erasures "  (Skeat").  As  Occleve  "  had  this 
portrait  made,"  as  stated  in  the  accompanying  text,  it  has  the  best 
claim  to  be  considered  authentic.  Others  mentioned  by  Skeat  are  : 
Chaucer  on  horseback,  as  one  of  the  pilgrims,  in  the  EUesmere  ifS. 
{xrf  on  p.  2'.tl),  and  later  ones,  not  authentic,  in  MS.  Slo.ane  .""iHl, 
and  on  wood  in  the  Bodleian.  There  is  also  one  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.     For  two  others,  .irr  p.  2S7  and  note. 

Prologue  to  the  Canterbukt  Tales 287 

From  MS.  (i86,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  ;  described  by  Skeat 
(No.  14)  as  "a  neat  MS.  with  illuminations,"  of  the  A  type,  of 
which  the  EUesmere  text  is  the  best  example.  The  portrait  of 
enhancer,  compared  with  the  others  extant,  may  indicate  that  the 
likeness  was  traditional.  A  portrait  in  a  similar  position  exists  in 
.MS.  Lansdowne  s.jl. 

The  Canterburt  PiLGRiJis 2',M.  2'.i:i.  21».-),  207 

From  the  famous  EUesmere  >1S.,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
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Brklgewater.  of  canal  fame,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The  figures  are  the  work  of  two  artists,  one  of 
whom  places  them  on  a  base.  His  drawing  is  the  less  satisfactory, 
according  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Hooper,  who  copied  the  figures  for  the  Six- 
text  edition  published  by  the  Chaucer  Society.  The  MS.,  on  vellum, 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Furnivall  and  Mr. 
Skeat  as  the  best  of  the  known  MSS.  of  the  Tales. 

Portion  of  Wyclipfes  E.irlier  English  Bible  ....      302 

From  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  containing  the  books  from 
the  Proverbs  to  the  Apocalypse  inclusive,  with  a  calendar  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  after  the  Sarum  use.  It  belonged  to  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Portrait  of  Wtclifpe 303 

The  earliest  portrait  of  the  reformer  to  which  a  date  can  be 
assigned  is  an  engraving  in  Bale,  llbixtrinm  MaJori.i  Bi-ituiiniae 
Script 01- him  Sitmmariuiii,  1.54S.  The  figure  has  his  hand  on  a  Bible 
which  rests  on  a  balustrade,  and  this  and  the  background  are 
Renaissance  in  character.  The  next,  attributed  to  Antonio  Moro. 
is  at  Wyclitt'e-on-Tees  Rectory,  and  was  probably  painted  before 
lo'A.  The  portrait  given,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  is  on  panel,  and"  certainly  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Copies  exist  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  at  Lutterworth  Rectory, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  least  unauthentic.  Another,  more 
conventional  in  treatment,  is  at  Knole ;  while  a  fifth,  the  most 
graphic  of  all,  is  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  not  at 
present  regarded  by  the  College  as  certainly  a  representation  of 
Wycliffe,  but  it  was  engraved  as  such  by  Faber  in  171.").  He  painted 
several  portraits  of  founders  of  colleges,  and  perhaps  this  also  :  and 
his  plate,  retouched  by  Houston,  was  published  in  a  series  of 
portraits  of  Reformers  in  17,")!i.  The  late  Mr.  L.  Sergeant  detected  in  it 
a  likeness  to  Bale's  portrait,  and  thought  the  latter  might  have  been 
based  on  a  sketch  discovered  by  Bale  (a  great  collector  of  5ISS.)  in 
his  researches.     Si-u  his  iJ/'f  »/'  Wycliif'e.  p.  30.'i, 

P.\GE  vwn\  XiCH0L.\s  of  Hereford's  Version  of  the  Old  Test.\- 

MENT SO.") 

Tlie  name  of  the  translator  will  be  noticed. 

Part  of  a  Tract  by  Wycliffe 307 

The  MS.  of  the  Wtjltrt,  the  most  famous  of  his  tr.acts.  is  lost. 
The  page  given  is  from  MS.  Harl.  L'3S,"i.  a  collection  of  tracts,  many 
of  them  deliberately  mutilated.  The  Dr  Dominin  Diriiw  exists  in 
MS.  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin.  Other  MSS.  of  Wycliffe's  works 
an-  in  the  Douce  collection  at  the  Bodleian. 

Peide — A  Stern  F.athee 309 

Miniatures  from  a  Douce  MS.  of  the  latest  version,  or  "  C-text." 
of  Piers  the  Plowman,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century.  That  of 
Pride  seems  to  be  meant  for  a  portrait  of  Purnele  Proud-herte,  who 
represents  that  deadly  sin  in  the  text  ;  but  Langland  himself  regarded 
her  as  a  female.  The  other  illustrates  a  quotation  of  Solomon's  words, 
"  He  who  spareth  the  rod.  hateth  his  son." 

GrOWEK    AS    A   SaTIKIST 311 

In  the  quatrain  above,  which  is  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  the  poet 
declares  that  he  shoots  his  arrows  at  the  world,  but  the  .I'ust 
remain  unliarmed  by  them  ;  and  he  exhorts  mankind  to  search 
their  own  hearts  accordingly. 
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GOWEE'S  TO-MB.   St.   SAVIOUR'f.  SOUTHWAEK :il3 

Gower  was  a  great  benefactor  to  this  church,  and  was  buried 
here  in  1408.  as  he  desired  in  his  will.  His  effigv  bears  Henrj'  IV. 's 
badg^e.  A  tablet  formerly  existed  close  by  the  tonilj  promising 
I.JOIJ  days'  pardon  to  all  wlio  should  pray  for  his  soul.  The  tomb 
was  repaired  in   li'il."i.   1704.  and   ISSO. 

William  of  Wykeham's  Pastoral  Staff.  New  College,  Oxford  .      Hlfi 

Silver  gilt ;  the  Bishop  himself  is  represented  beneath  the  crook, 
on  his  knees. 

Mebton  College  Library,  Oxford 317 

The  building  dates  as  a  library  from  about  l.'?7(i,  and  as  such  is 
the  earliest  in  Oxford ;  but  it  was  probably  in  use  before  that 
date  as  a  dormitory.  ('/.  Brodrick,  MeinnrinJs  of  Mrrfoii  Colh-ijc, 
p.  1.5  srrj.  An  entry  of  a  payment  of  2s.  for  making  "palatia"  or 
latticed  studies  and  desks  in  the  librai'y,  exists  in  the  College 
accounts  under  January,  VA'A  :  iliid. 

Quadrangle.  Winchester  College :!18 

The  First  English  Sanitary  Act 321 

13SS  :    12  Eic.  II ,  cap.  xiii. 

Atjlnager's  Seal,   Ipswich  Museum 32.5 

Found  in  a  field  at  Iladleigh.  Suffolk  :  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  function  of  the  aulnager  was  to 
Certify  that  cloth  was  of  the  standard  quality  and  full  measure. 

The  Treasury.  Merton  Collkge.  Oxford 327 

The  building,  with  its  curious  high-pitched  I'oof  of  solid  masonry, 
is  the  College  muniment-room.  It  is  not  of  later  date  than  1310, 
and  is  sometimes  referred  to  au  earlier  jieriod.  Brodrick,  Memoriuls 
of  Mcrtim  C0llc<]c\  p.  13. 

'•When  Adam  Delved  and  Eve  Span" 329 

From  a  late  fourteenth  century  English  MS.  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Ancient  Home  of  the  Cavendish  Family 331 

Cavendish  Overhall,  Suffolk  :  still  extant  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Rectory.  Chief  Justice  John  Cavendish  was  taken  by  the  rebels 
to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  there  put  to  death.  He  made  his  will, 
leaving  money  to  repair  the  chancel  of  tlie  church,  and  directing 
that  hi-  should  be  buried  beside  the  high  altar,  near  his  wife  Alice. 
The  manor  passed  out  of  the  family  in  l.">(i'.i.  They  were  connected 
with  the  Cluptons.  and  the  representation  of  another  memlier  from 
the  church  at  Long  Melford.  Suffolk,  will  be  found  at  page  ()4;i 
of  this  volume.  See  a  paper  on  their  history  in  Ai-i-liau/m/id, 
Vol.  XI 

The  Dagger  that  Slew  Wat  Tyler 332 

Preserved  at  Fishmongers"  Hall,  London  ;  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
Sir  William  Walworth. 

Tomb  of  Archbishop  Sudbury,  Canterbury  C.vthedral  .        .        .      333 
In  the  south  choir  aisle:    he  died  in  13S1. 

Belfry  and  Cloth  Hall,  Bruges 337 

The  belfry,  3.52  feet  high,  was  begun  in  12',il   and  fini.shed  about 
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a  centui-j-  later :  the  Halles  were  erected  during-  the  same  period, 
but  altered  iu  the  sixteenth  century.  Part  of  the  building  was 
originally  intended  for  a  cloth-market. 

Staple  Seals  in  the  Fourteexth  Century HI 

That  of  Lincoln  represents  the  Virjrin  crowned,  carrying-  the 
Holy  Child,  and  standing  on  a  woolsack ;  that  of  Soutliampton, 
which  may  possibly  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century,  a  leopard's 
face  in  a  rosette,  with  small  roses  and  fleurs  de  lis  :  that  of  Boston, 
St.  Botolph,  the  patron  saint;  of  the  town,  standing  behind  a  wool- 
pack,  -^vitli  his  pastoral  staff  and  book. 

Erpixgham  Gate,  Norwich 34g 

Built  by  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  (who  fought  at  Agincourt). 
possibly  as  a  thankoffering  :  the  arms  of  both  his  wives  appear 
upon  it.  and  the  date  is  thus  fixed  as  subsequent  to  lill.  The 
seated  figures  on  the  buttresses  represent  ecclesiastics  ;  the  kneeling 
figure  under  the  canopy  above   is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  hira.self. 

The  Lynx  Cup Tn/nn- jnu/r    346 

Accoi-ding  to  tradition,  this  cup  was  presented  to  the  town  Ijy 
King  John,  but  the  costume  of  tho  figures  belongs  to  the  succeed- 
ing centur}'.  and  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  gift  of  King 
John  of  France  during  his  captivity  ;  he  may  have  accompanied 
King  Edward  III.  and  Queen  Philippa  on  one  of  their  progresses — 
possibly  that  commemorated  by  the  illustration  on  p.  347.  during 
which  he  was  entertained.  Cf.  Cripps,  Olil  JCnglixk  Pliitr,  p.  300. 
It  holds  half  a  pint  and  weighs  7ii  ounces,  and  is  \7t  inches 
high  :  it  has  a  cover,  and  is  enriched  with  enamels.  It  is  described 
by  Cripps  as  "  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  the  goldsmiths' 
work  of  its  period." 

Beistol  State  Sword.  137.3 346 

In  1373  Bristol  was  made  a  county  by  itself,  and  this  sword, 
some  of  the  ornamentation  of  which  is  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
may  have  been  given  by  Edward  III.  at  the  time. 

Founder's  Horn,  Corpus  Christi  Colt>ege.  Cambridge     .        .        .      34(i 

This  horn  was  presented  by  John  Goldcorne  to  the  Ouild  of 
Corpus  Christi  at  Cambridge  about  the  year  1347.  and  eventually 
passed  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  which  was  founded  by  that  Guild 
and  the  Guild  of  the  Virgin  in  13.")2.  The  horn  is  i  hat  of  a  buffalo  : 
part  of  the  mounting  is  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  is  24i  inches 
long  and  4i  inches  wide  at  the  lip.  Cf.  Atkinson  and'  Bowes, 
Cntnliitjue  of  the  Loan  Erkihition  of  Flute  in  the  Fif:icilliiiiii 
Mii-tenm. 

Ingathering  of  ax  Orchard  ;  Peacock  Feast 347 

From  the  lower  borders  of  brasses  in  St.  Margaret's  Church. 
Lynn,  Norfolk,  in  memory  of  Adam  de  Walsoken,  1340.  and  Roljert 
Braunche  and  his  wives.  1374.  The  upper  one  resembles  in  its 
character  the  illustrations  of  the  famous  513.  of  the  Decretals,  P.oyal 
10  E.  iv..  from  which  our  illustrations  of  the  Legend  of  Theophilus 
and  others  have  been  taken  (Birch  and  Jenner,  Index  to  III tixt rated 
Jf.s'.y.  in  the  British  Miisenm,  Introduction).  The  lower  one  may 
possibly  represent  the  feast  at  which  King  .John  of  France  was 
present  {.see  on  p.  340).  The  two  have  been  described  by  the  well- 
known  antiquary.  Mr.  Walter  Rye.  as  "  the  two  finest  memorial 
brasses  iu  England."     Our  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  Hutchison 
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collection  of  brass-rubbings  iu  the  British  Museum,  JIS.  32,4Si),  which 
is  second  only  to  the  Addington  collection. 

Shop  of  Medieval  Type.  Elmham,  Xorfolk       ■ S48 

With  the  addition  of  a  bench  under  an  overhanging  porch  for 
the  display  of  the  goods,  this  illustration  would  precisely  correspond 
to  the  description  given  in  our  test.  Vol.  I  ,   p.  IJG2. 

Drixkixg  Vessels,  Guildhall  Museum,  London         ....      3-19 

St.  Michael's,  C'okxhill.  before  1421 351 

Reproduced,  by  the  kind  perrai.ssion  of  the  Rector  and  Church- 
wardens, from  an  old  print  of  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  time 
of  Henry  V.,  now  lost,  which  existed  on  the  Hyleaf  of  a  vestry  hook 
in  the  possession  of  the  parish.  It  is  figured  in  Luiulimi  1 U ii st rat ii . 
The  steeple  was  pulled  down  in  1421. 

St.  Mart's  Hall,  Coventry 3.")2 

Begun  1304  as  a  guiliUiall.  finished  1114;  the  interior  was 
■■  beautified  ''  in  l.-iSO. 

St.  Ives  Bridge,  showing  the  Chapel  at  its  Centre      .        .        .      3.")3 

The  chapel  has  been  converted  into  a  dwelling.  A  better  known 
example  of  the  connection  of  bridge  and  chapel  exists  at  Wakefield. 

A  RoY'AL  Travelling  Carriage  and  its  Horses         .        .        .       :i."i4.  3."i.5 

A  rjueeu  and  princesses  (wearing  crowns)  are  seen  at  the  windows. 
Behind,  a  lady  is  handing  out  her  little  dog  for  exercise  to  one  of 
the  horsemen  in  attendance.     For  the  MS.  .vec  Vol.  I.,  p.  1)42. 

S.\ddle  Horses S.jp 

A  Halt 3oi 

The  horsemen  shown  in  the  previous  illustration  appear  to 
have  determined  to  fraternise.  The  heavy  build  of  the  horses  is 
characteristic  of  most  illustrations  of  the  animal  down  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centui-y. 

Takinc;  Sanctuary.     (For  the  MS.  .*■«■  note  on  Vol.  I.,  p  4n7)  .         .       3.J8 

CooKiNc;  Outside  an  Inn  (for  MS,  .in-  on  p.  24  7)         ....      3.-19 

A  W.wfarer  (for  MS.  see  on  I.,  p.   (142) SUO 

A  Pedlar  :   A  Birdcage  Seller  (for  MSS.  .sec  on  Vol.  I.,  \t.  (i42  and 

Vol.  JI..  p.  247) 3(11 

King  and  Jester 3(12 

From  the  Psalter  made  for  Joan,  mother  of  Richard  II.  ;  tlie  illus- 
tration commoidy  occurs  at  Psalm  liii.    1. 

Strolling  Players  of  the  Middle  Ages 363 

The  hurdy  gurdy  is  described  by  Grove  {Birtinnuiy  nf  .Uiixir  mid 
Miisieiiiii.i.  xiih  Tiir.)  iis  ''a  stringed  instrument  of  which  the  strings 
are  set  in  vibration  by  a  wooden  wheel,  which  acts  on  them  like 
the  bow  of  a  violin."  The  strings  were  stretched  over  keys,  and 
so  could  be  tightened  or  relaxed.  An  early  example,  which  required 
a  second  player  to  attend  to  the  keys,  is  figured  in  C.  Engel.  Muxienl 
Itistnimeiitx  in  tlir  Snufli  Kenxhifitim  Mii.'^riim,  p.  103.  The  "stilt 
act"  shown  is  one  of  the  embellishments  of  a  curious  roll  of  the 
kings  of  England  down  to  Henry  III.,  executed  about  12S0.  The 
■■  regal,"   according    to    Grove,  n/i.   fit.,    x.  c,    was   a   small    portable 
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organ,  sometimes  made  to  fold  up  to  the  size  of  a  large  Bible. 
A  single  regal  (like  that  shown),  with  the  player,  is  represented  in 
a  stone  carving  in  Beverley  JUuster.  a  doub  e  regal  in  Melrose 
Cathedral  :  an  example  with  peculiar  keys  i-;  in  a  painting  by 
Melazzo  da  Forli  in  the  National  Gallery  (E;igel.  op.  cif.).  The  term 
was  also  ap]>lied  to  an  "  instrument  of  jiercussion  with  sonorous  slabs 
of  wood."  The  jugglers,  two  of  whom  appear  to  be  monkeys,  are 
from  the  Tenison  Psalter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  For  the  other 
MSS.  sec  notes  on  p.  217.  and  Vol.  I.,  p.   G42. 

The  Minstrels'  Galleev,  E.\eter  Cathedral 36-i 

The  instruments  are  identified  by  Mr.  Carl  Engel  (17;.  rit.)  as  : 
1,  Cittern  ;  2.  Bagpipe  ;  3,  Clarion,  a  small,  shrill  trumpet :  4,  Rebec  ; 
o,  Psaltery ;  6,  Syrinx  :  7,  Sackbut ;  8,  Regals  ;  it.  Gittern,  a  small 
guitar  strung  with  catgut;  Id.  8halm,  a  pipe  with  a  reed  in  the 
mouth-hole:  11.  Timbrel,  like  a  modern  tambourine  with  a  double 
row  of  gingles  ;    12,  Cymbals. 

Dauohtek  of  Herodias  Dancing 366 

"  Qaoen  Mary's  Psalter  "  :  xre  note  on  Vol.  I.,  p.  .'543.  A  still  more 
startling  representation  of  the  same  scene  exists  in  a  Flemish  MS. 
of  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  (MS.  Harl..  1527). 

'■  LdNf;  IIouBS  OF  Idleness  had  to  be  Filled  So-Mehow'        .        .      367 

From  the  great  MS.  of  the  Alexander  Romance  in  the  Bodleian 
(.wr  in/'f  on  p.  247). 

Priest  (with  Pardon),  Begcar,  PaliMer  and  Hermit       .        .        .371 

Three   of   these   are  from  the  MS.  of  Piers  Plowman,  referred  to 

in  the  note  on  p.  309.  The  first  is  the  travelling  priest  who  takes 
Piers'  pardon  and  reads  it  to  him. 

Chapel  at  Houghton,  Norfolk,  on  the  road  to  Walsingham      .      375 
Fourteenth     century  :     now     restored     under     Roman     Catholic 
auspices.     There  is  a  local  tradition   that  the  pilgrims  used  to  take 
off   their   shoes   here  and  perform  the  rest  of   the  journey  (a  mile) 
i;o  the  shrine  barefoot. 

Pilgrims'  Signs,  from  the  Gdildh.all  Museu.m  ....      377 

St.  Thomas  Becket  is  represented  on  the  extreme  left  on  horseback 
and  in  the  brooch  in  the  centre.  The  ampulla  or  little  flask  may 
be  from  Rheims.  but  miracle-working  water  was  often  brought 
away  from  shrines  (as  to-day  from  Bari).  The  cockle-shell  is  from 
S.  Jago  d'  Compostella.  To  tliis  day.  children  in  London  streets  build 
little  houses  of  oyster-shells,  and  ask  the  passer-by  to  ••  remember 
the  grotto"  with  a  small  coin — a  survival  of  the  medieval  practice 
of  pilgrimage  to  the  Spanish  shrine.  CY.  Chambers,  JJimk  nf  licnjs, 
I.,  p.  334.  and  on  the  subject  generallj',  Wright.  Arch<ci<lii<jical 
Album;  Arc/Heolnifin,  XXXVIII.,  128  .icq.,  Joiiniiil  of  B fit.  Arclucol. 
Assoc.  I.,  and  Roach,   Colleclanea  Antiqva. 

Boys'  Whipping  Tops 380 

For  the  MS.  .?<■■■  note  on  p.  247. 
Seal  of  Hexrv  IV •.        .        .      383 

The  shields  of  arms  in  the  panels  of  the  plinth  on  the  obverse 
are  those  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Chester.  The 
saints  in  the  niches  are  St.  George  and  St.  Edmund,  St.  Michael, 
and  St.    Edward  the  Confessor,    the   latter  with  a  palm-br.vnch. 
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TOJIB    OF   HeNEY    IV..    C.iXTEEBURr   CATHEDRAL 38.3 

.Vlabaster,  witli  effigies  of  the  king-  and  his  queen,  Joiin  of 
Navarre. 

Battle  between  the  Armies  of  RifHARo.  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 

Owen  Glendower SS8 

From  the  drawings  by  .lohn  Runs,  a  \\"arwicksliire  artist,  illus- 
trating the  life  of  his  patron,  the  Earl.  "  Here  shows  how  at  these 
days  appeared  a  bloody  star  called  Stella  Comata.  which,  after  the 
saying  of  Clerkes,  signified  great  death  and  bloodshed  :  and  soon 
upon  begun  the  war  of  Wales  by  Owen  of  Glendower.  their  chief 
captain,  whom,  amongst  others,  Earl  Richard  so  sore  served  that 
he  had  well  nigh  taken  him.  and  put  him  to  flight,  and  his 
banner  and  his  bannerer  and  much  of  his  ijeople.'' 

Strata  Flori[>.v  Abbey .S90 

Near  Tregaron.  Cardiganshire  ;  a  Cistercian  house,  founded  in  II (U 
by  Rhys  ap  Gruffyd.  and  rebuilt  ti'iiiji.  Edward  I.  The  name  is  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Welsh  Ystr.ad-flur  (fioAvery  plain). 

Kidwelly  Castle 303 

Among  the  most  perfect  of  A\'elsh  castles  ;  taken  by  Gruffyd 
ap  Rhys  :  demolished  in  1233.  The  existing  building  may  date 
from  Edward  I.'s  reign. 

Gateway  of  Cooling  Ca.stle.  neab  Rochester.  Kent       .        .        .      399 

The  castle  was  built  in  Richard  II. "s  reign.  Here  Sir  .John 
Oldcastle  was  when  summoned  to  appear  for  trial  ;  but  the  sum- 
moning officer  was  refused  admission.  The  castle  was  captured 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  January  3()th,  l."i5-t.  Little  now  remains 
but  the  gateway.  Its  history  will  be  found  in  ^\rr/nriilnr/>a 
Cfinfinini.  Vol.  X. 

Portrait  of  Henry  V 401 

National  Portrait  Gallery :  on  panel,  by  an  unknown  artist : 
formerly  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which  it  was  presented  bv  Dr. 
A.  Gifford. 

Marriage  of  Henry  V.  and  Catherine  of  France  ....      40.5 

From  the  ■'  Chrouiques  de  France  ou  de  Saint-Denys,"  a  Flemish 
MS.  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  border  is 
adorned  with  white  roses  ^ with  red  centres,  the  badge  of  Henry 
VII.      All  the  faces,  it  may  be  noted,  have  a  Flemish  cast. 

Portrait  op  Henry  VI 406 

It  may  be  described  in  the  same  terms  as  that  of  Heiirj'  V. 

Henry  VI..  as  a  Child,  Presented  to  the  Virgin    .  .        .      407 

From  the  Psalter  made  for  his  use  as  a  boj'.  He  is  presented 
by  his  patron  saint,  St.  Catherine. 

Statue  ok  .Joan  of  Arc 409 

Bronze  statue  in  the  Musee  Climy.  Paris,  late  fifteenth  century. 

Testimony  as  to  Joan  of  Arc  :    by  an  Eye-witnf.ss  .        .        .      410 

From  the  Book  of  Pluscarden  (Liber  Pluscardeusis).  a  chronicle 
of  Scottish  history,  based  ultimately  on  Bower  aiul  on  Fordun. 
but  w'ith  additions  from  the  author's  own  exjierience.  among  them 
this  passage,   from  the  end  of  the  Prologue.     He  thci'e   states  that 
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his  inreution  is  to  write  an  abridymcnt  of  tlie  Great  Chronicle 
[of  John  of  Fordun].  adding  events  of  liis  own  time,  "together 
witli  some  other  wonderful  di'ings  which  I  who  write  have  known, 
seen,  and  heard  out  of  this  country  ;  as  also  about  a  certain  mar- 
vellous maid  wlio  broufrht  about  the  recovery  of  the  Kingdom  of 
France  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  Henry  King  of  England, 
and  whom  I  saw  and  knew,  and  in  whose  company  I  was:  I  was 
present  during  her  endeavours  for  the  said  recovery  uj)  to  her 
life's  end."  The  chapter  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise 
is  begun  is  interrupted,  probably  by  the  author's  death.  The  work 
exists  in  several  MSS..  and  has  been  edited  by  Jlr.  Felix  J.  H.  Skene 
in  the  Ilisti<rians  of  Scatlnnil  series.  From  his  edition  the  above 
particulars  are  derived,  but  he  is  in  error  in  stating  that  the  passage 
given  is  not  in  the  Bodleian  JIS.  The  passage  is  of  interest,  in 
view  of  the  repeated  attempts  of  French  critics  to  destroy  and 
reconstruct  the  received  story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Pluscarden 
Priory  is  not  far  from  Elgin  in  Scotland. 

Prison  of  Jo.\n  of  Arc  at  Rouen 411 

This  was  part  of  the  castle  built  b^-  Philip  Augusttis  in  1205  : 
the  Maid  was  examined  here  during  her  trial.  The  tower,  which 
had  become  part  of  an  Ursuline  convent,  was  purchased  by 
subscription  about  forty  years  ago  and  presented  to  the  town  of 
Rouen. 

Seal  of  Henry  VI.  for  French  Affairs 412 

His  fourth  seal,  used  in  H2.">.     Its  counter.seal  is  dated  at  Paris. 

Assault  on  a  Fortress 415 

From  a  MS.  of  the  Chroniijues  d'Angleterre,  executed  in  France 
late  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Beaufort's  Tower,  St.  Cross,  Winchester 417 

Cardinal  Beaufort  re-founded  and  enlarged  St.  Cross  Hospital. 

Tombs  of  the  De  la  Poles,  Wingfield  Church,  Suffolk      .        .      419 

That  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  William,  ■'  the  Fox,"  beheaded 
off  Dover  (p.  41S):  the  others  are  those  of  his  son  and  grandson. 

Bajiborough  Castle 422 

A  castle  has  existed  here  since  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
when  it  was  built  by  Ida,  King  of  Xorthumbria.  It  was  besieged 
by  Penda.  King  of  Mercia  :  demolished  by  the  Danes  :  besieged 
by  and  surrendered  to  William  Rufus  ;  and  taken  by  Margaret 
of  Anjou  in   1463.     The  keep  is  Xorman. 

Ludlow  Castle 423 

Built  by  Robert  de  Montgomery  under  William  the  Conqueror  ; 
besieged  by  Stephen  :  held  by  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  taken  by  Henry  VI.  It  was  the  residence  of 
the  young  King  Edward  V.  for  some  time,  till  removed  to  the 
Tower  by  Richard  III.,  and  afterwards  of  Prince  Arthur,  son  of 
Henry  VII..  and  first  husband  of  Katherine  of  Aragon.  It  was 
held  for  the  king  and  surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  the  Civil  Wars. 

One  of  the  Paston  Papers 427 

An  indenture  of  August  15th.  1470.  between  William  Paston  and 
Thomas  Vyall.  ma.ster  painter,  of  Norwich,  who.  licing  unable  to 
get  paid    for  his  work  at  the  monastery  of  Whitefriars  (probably 
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at  Xorwicli).  borrowed  monoy  from  Pastnn  nn  the  security  of  some 
coral  beads  and  plate.  Gairdner's  ed.,  IV..  p.  HIS.  This  document 
is  preserved  with  a  number  of  the  original  letters  in  the  British 
Museum.  Its  jasrg-ed  edtre  illustrates  the  meaninp-  of  the  word 
'•indenture":  i.r.  it  had  doubtless  a  counterpart  which  fitted  its 
edge  and  was  held  by  Vigall  as  a  memorandum.  The  well-known 
collection  of  Paston  Letters  was  first  printed  by  Jlr.  John  Fenn.  of 
East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  in  1 787-1 7S!l.  and  by  his  nephew  in  ISi':). 
The  originals  cnn  be  traced  to  the  last  of  the  Pastons,  tlie  second  Earl 
of  Yarmouth,  who  died  in  1 732.  Those  contained  in  the  first  two 
vols,  were  presented  to  the  king,  and  are  lost  :  of  those  in  the  third 
and  fourth  vol.  only  one  is  extant ;  those  of  the  fifth  were  dis- 
covered in  i.S6(i.  but  single  Paston  letters  exist.  The  disappearance 
of  the  originals,  however,  had  caused  doubt  to  be  tlirown  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  collection,  which  was  dispelled  bj'  31  r.  Gairdner's 
Introduction  to  his  edition  of  1872  (^which  see). 

EdW.\1!D    IV.    WITH    HIS   FAMILY   AND   COURTIEKS 431 

From  a  fifteenth  century  MS..  "The  Uictes  and  .Sayings  of  the 
Philosophers."  at  Lambeth.  Earl  Rivers,  the  translator,  dressed 
in  a  surcoat  bearing  the  family  arms,  is  represented  as  introduc- 
ing a  priest,  who  presents  a  copy  of  the  work  to  Edward  IV.,  who 
is  accompanied  l)y  the  Queen  and  their  son,  afterwards  Edward  V., 
with  their  Court.  This  is  the  only  known  contemporary  repre- 
sentation of  Edward  V.  Kersluiw,  .Irt  Treaxurrs  of  t/ie  Lumhi'th 
Lihrarij.  p.   MS. 

Execution  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  after  Tewkesbury  .  .  4:13 
From  a  MS.  in  the  University  Library  at  Ghent,  apparently  an 
illuminated  copy  of  a  report  to  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
on  Edw.ard  IV.'s  final  expedition  from  Zeeland  in  1471.  Charles 
the  Bold  had  advised  and  aided  the  attempt.  A  letter  accompanies 
it  from  Edward  IV.  to  the  inhaliitants  of  Bruges,  annoiincing  his 
success,  and  thanking  them  for  tlieir  hospitality.  It  is  fully 
described  in  Arcluculnjid.  Vol.  XXI.  (1821),  where  drawings  from 
it  are  given.  Our  illustr.ations  are,  of  course,  photographed  directly 
from  the  MS. 

Richard  III 433 

By  an  unknown  artist:  presented  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
in   f862  by  Mr.  J.  U.  Craig,  of  Edinburgh. 

Traylfbaston i:i7 

Drawn   on   the   margin   of   the    Chronicon    Roffense.  or   Rochester 
Chronicle,  a  history  of  the  world  to  1377.  by  a  monk  of  Rochester  : 
adjoining  the   passage  relating  to  the  measures  taken  ag.ainst  high-     ' 
way  i'nl)l)ery. 

Sie(;e  Train.  Fifteenth  Century to  face      43S 

From  a  late  fifteenth  century  Frencli  MS.  of  the  Chroniques 
d'.Vngleterre  :  representing  the  siege  of  Ribod.ane  in  (Jalicia  by  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 

A  HAxn-TO-IlAND  Fight .       43!) 

From  a  MS.  of  about  Ifoii  (jf  a  French  translation  of  Valerius 
]\Iaxinius*  anecdotes  from  Roman  history  :  primarily  representing 
the  fight  of  the  Hor.atii  and  Curiatii.  Its  interest  for  our  purpose 
lies  in  tlie  maces  and  hammers  represented  (xtv  text),  which  had 
been  introduced  in  view  of  the  increasing  strength  of  armour. 
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Weapons  of  later  Medieval  Tvpe 441 

Above,  on  the  left,  is  a  horseman's  hammer ;  next  are  two  maces  ; 
then  a  "  spit,"  the  hook  of  which  would  serve  to  catch  a  horse's 
bridle :  next,  a  bill ;  finally,  a  halberd.  In  the  lower  row,  two 
halberds,  two  ''morris  pikes."  a  mace,  an  axe.  and  a  liammer  {use- 
ful for  smashing  plate  armour  or  fellinw  a  horse).  The  hallierds 
and  morris  pikes  are  later  than  the  rest,  probably  Tudor. 

The  Field  op  Agincourt 442 

Brasses  showing  Armour  <n-  the  Fifteenth  Century     .        .        .      44?. 

The  cammail  disappears,  according  to  the  Addinaton  collection, 
about  1410  :    after  that  date  the  armour  grows  steadily  heavier. 

Siege  of  Calais 44.". 

■■  Here  shows  how  Philip  Duke  of  Burirundy  besieged  Calais, 
and  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  Humphrey  Earl  of  Stafford,  with  a  great  multitude,  went  over 
the  sea  and  followed  the  Duke,  he  ever  fleeing  before  them."  From 
the  J.iff  o/  the  £ur!  nf  Wuririr):.  by  John  Rous,  to  which  this  is  an 
illustration . 

French  Armour,  about  14(iii 447 

Keep  of  Saint  Sauveuk  lb  Vicomte,  Normandy         ....      44!t 

In  the  C6tentin,  between  Cherbourg  and  Coutances :  now  part 
of  a  hospital.  The  late  Prof .  E.  A.  Freeman  (S/.'itcliex  nf  'J'ruri/  hi 
Xormainhi  and  Jliiiiir)  describes  it  as  having  the  air  of  a  Xormau 
keep  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century-,  but  remarks  that  the 
details  are  later,  and  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  .Sir  .lohn 
Chandos  under  Edward  III.  '■  Did  he  recast  every  detail  of  an 
earlier  keep,  or  choose   to  build  in  the  old  fashion  .' ' 

Siege  Oper.^tions,  showing  Cannon 4.")1 

From  the  well-known  Harleian  518.  of  Froissart  in  the  British 
Museum;  showing  primarily  "the  siege  of  the  strong  town  in 
Africa"  (diron.  IV.  c.  311),  and  interesting  for  the  hooped  cannon. 

Assault  on  a  Castle,  Early  Fifteenth  Centurv     ....      4.')3 

From  a  French  MS.  of  the  Ch nmique^  ile  St.  Deiii.s. 

Warwick  the  King-maker 456 

From  the  Roll  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  by  .John  Rous,  wliich  exists 
in  two  versions  :  the  earlier,  which  is  .saiil  to  be  Yorkist  in  tone, 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester :  the  later,  which  is  Lancastrian, 
was  written  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  gain  his  favour. 
Cf.  the  article  on  Rous  in  Diet.  Xut.  Hioij.  The  earlier  version  {ot 
which  imperfect  MS.  copies  exist  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bodleian)  was  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  W.  Courthope  in  1S4.')  :  the 
drawing  given  is  from  the  later  version,  now  at  the  Heralds'  College. 
On  the  sliield  Warwick  bears  the  arms  of  Montague  quartered  with 
Monthermer.  his  mother's  coat  ;  at  his  feet  are  the  Neville  Dun 
Bull  and  the  Montague  Green  E.agle.  The  great  shield  below  has 
Montague  in  the  first  quarter  and  Xeville  below  it,  with  the  eldest 
son's  label  superimposed.  Quarterings  are  also  shown  of  Despencer, 
Beauchamp.  Balliol,  Ufford,  and  other  families. 

Battle  of  Tewkesbury  [see  note  on  p.  ^^^^.^^ 4.-,7 

Early  Firearms 458 

From    a   MS.    of   a    French   tr.inslation  of  Quiutus  Curtius's  Life 
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of  Ah'.fditihr  the  Grciit.  executed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  containing;'  a  note  to  the  effect  tliat  it  was  purchased 
by  Philippe  de  Cluys.  a  Kui^ht  of  St.  Julin  of  Jerusalem,  in  H7."). 

AtT.\CK    on    LdXDOS    BY    THE    ••  BASTARD   OF   FAUCONBERGE  "  .  4.'i'.l 

Thomas  Xevill.  illegitimate  son  of.  Lord  Fauconberge.  or  Falcon- 
bridge,  had  been  appointed  vice-admiral  by  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
commanded  a  fleet  in  the  channel.  In  Ma.v.  1471.  he  attempted 
to  caiJture  London  in  Edward  IV's  absence,  and  restore  Henry  VL 
Taking  lino  men  from  tlie  garrison  of  Calais,  he  raised  a  force  in 
Kent,  and  marched  on  London  ;  being  refused  admission,  he  tried 
to  cross  the  Thames  at  Kingston,  but,  failing  to  force  a  jiassage, 
came  back  and  attempted  to  seize  London  Briilge  and  burn  the 
drawbridge.  Had  he  succeeded,  his  fleet  would  have  been  able  to 
attack  the  city,  but  being  repulsed,  he  retired  into  Kent,  and  his 
force  broke  up,     For  the  MS.  srf  note  on  p.  4:iii. 

Transports  (for  the  MS.  -in-  note  on  p.  21.">) 4i)3 

Naval  Gdns  found  at  'VValsey  Isle 4<;'.( 

Si-e  the  text,  and  Archanhifiiti,  Vol.  XXVIII. 

Archers,  Firing  over  Cannon 4  71 

From  the  contemporary  MS.  of  .Tohn  Rous  («'''  the  text"):  "How 
Erie  Richard  in  his  coming  into  England  won  two  great  Carrykes 
in  the  sea."  The  sixty-nine  drawings  of  the  MS.  were  en.graved 
by  Strutt,  Mamurx  iiitil  Ciisfciiix  kI'  flir  Inliahitantx  of  i^nijlaud. 

Ship  Flying  the  Flag  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick     .        .        .        .      472 
Same  M.S.     The  EarFs  departure  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Ion  A  Cathedral •        ....      47.'") 

The  remains  date  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century  :  the 
tower  is  75  ft.  in  height. 

The  Franks  Casket 4S1 

The  reliefs  were  carved  (probably)  out  of  the  shoulder  lilade  of 
a  whale,  and  bear  Runic  inscriptions  in  tlie  Northumbrian  dialect, 
which  fix  the  date  as  eighth  centur.v.  Those  shown  represent 
Romulus  and  Remus  suckled  Ijy  the  wolf,  and  the  delivery  of 
John  the  Baptist's  head  to  Herodias's  daughter.  The  l)ox  was 
purchasefl  in  Paris  by  Jlr.  A.  W.  Franks,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  British  JIusenm.  It  was  traced  to  Auzon.  in  Auvergne. 
where  it  had  been  used  as  a  lady's  workbox  ;  it  seems  to  be  con- 
jectured that  it  once  belonged  to  the  church  there,  which  is  of  the 
ninth  century.  Some  of  the  original  reliefs  are  at  Florence.  It 
is  descriljed  in  G.  Stephens's  Iliniic  Moniinirnfs.  I.,  p.  47o. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Map to  faor      4S2 

Executed  shortly  before  the  Xorman  Conquest;  Si  in.  by  7  in. 
It  was  engraved  for  the  Pi'inui  j]f/ii/,i:/>ii'  about  183.")," 

Constantinople,  from  the  Luttrell  Psalter 483 

Interesting  as  giving  the  medieval  artist's  idea  of  a  great  city 
which  he  is  not  likely  to  have  seen.  A  procession  of  musicians  is 
issuing  from  the  gates. 

Inhabitants  op  the  Far  E.\st 4S4 

Illustrating  the   Romance   of   Alexander,    based   on  tli<;    work  of 
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the  Greek  writer  known  as  the  Pseudo-Callisthenes,  who  wrote 
at  Alexandria  about  2o:i  a.d.  :  the  superh  MS-,  containing  various 
romances  in  French,  was  execnted  in  France  to  tlie  order  of  John 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  presented  by  him  to  Jlargaret  of 
Anjou  on  her"  marriage,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  she  might,  not 
forget  her  native  tongue.  The  men  with  heads  beneath  their 
shoulders  whom  Alexander  met  in  the  furthest  East  are  mentioned 
by  Greek  writers  and  by  Sir  John  ^landeville.  and  the  belief  in 
them  is  not  r|uite  extinct  by  Shakespeare's  time.  The  medieval 
romances  of  Alexander  are  said  to  be  derived  from  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Latin  translation  of  Julius  Valerius  before  :-i4o  a.d. 
Waril.  Ciitaliti/iie  of  MS.  Jiomancrs  in  BritiKh  Jfiixemn,  I.,  p.  lllG. 

A  Thikteenth  Cexturt  Map  ok  the  World 483 

From  a  Latin  Psalter,  executed  in  England  between  12,'JO  and 
18IMI.  Above,  the  Saviour,  as  Lord  of  the  World,  with  two  angels. 
Jerusalem  is  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  back  are  the  names  of  the 
chief  kingdoms  and  cities  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  '-Mappa  Muxdi."  Herefoed  Cathedral 488 

Section  from  a  Facsimile  of  the  Hereford  "JlArpA  Mundi"       .      489 

This  map.  now  in  the  Chapter  House  Library  at  Hereford,  was 
discovered  about  176.")  under  the  floor  of  Bishop  Audley's  chapel 
in  tlie  cathedral.  It  is  on  vellum,  glued  to  an  oak  frame,  the 
total  height  being  nearly  fi  ft.  Above,  the  Last  Judgment  :  at 
the  top  or  east  of  the  map.  Paradise  ;  Jerusalem  in  the  centre, 
Babylon.  Rome,  and  Troy  are  also  shown  ;  as  also  the  Cretan 
Labyrinth,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  Lot's 
Wife.  Abraham  is  shown  in  ChaldaBa.  Moses  on  Mount  .Sinai. 
St.  .\nthony  in  the  Ethiojiian  Desert.  St-  Augustine  at  Hippo,  in 
Xorth  Africa.  The  British  Isles  are  in  the  lower  left-hand  part 
of  the  map,  and  Hereford  Cathedral  is  marked.  Tliere  are  various 
<lescriptive  notes  and  drawings  of  animals.  In  the  lower  corner, 
to  the  spectator's  left,  is  the  Emperor  Augustus  sending  i>ut  three 
learned  men  (^according  to  a  common  medieval  tradition,  which,  how- 
ever, usually  names  four)  to  survey  the  world  and  report  its  extent 
and  resources  to  the  Senate,  in  view  of  the  "taxing"  of  Luke  ii.  I, 
In  the  other  corner  is  the  author  himself,  Richard  of  Holding- 
ham  and  Lafford  (Sleaford,  in  Lincolnshire)  with  horse,  hounds,  and 
page,  and  some  Xorman-French  verses  describing  him.  The  date 
is  usually  given  as  late  thirteenth  century,  but  was  fixed  b}'  JI, 
d'.\vezac  at  1314  from  internal  evidence.  His  paper  on  it  is  trans- 
lated in  the  Gcnth'.iKin'.t  Mii(jnziin\  18fi:5  :  there  is  a  good  popular 
description  in  Murray's  Tlandhiwlt  tn  Ili-rrfnrd  Cuthidral .  Both 
have  been  freely  used  in  this  note. 

Section  fru.m  the  Laukextian  Map 490 

Tlie  original  is  in  the  Medicean  Liljrary  at  Florence  ;  a  facsimile, 
from  which  this  illustration  is  reproduced,  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
The  map  is  described  by  Mr.  C.  Raymond  Beazley  in  another  work 
{Ih'tirii  tlie  yariijator.  p.  13)  as  "the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
Portolani  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  giving  a  view  of  tlie  world, 
and  especially  Africa,  which  is  far  nearer  the  actual  truth  than 
could  be  expected.'" 

Towers  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  {.vre  text.  pp.  4!il-4'.i2)        ,        ,     Voi 

Traceried  Roofs  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 49,'"> 
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The  JIarkkt  Cross.  JIalmesbuev    .  4!iG 

r.iiilt  ;it  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  m-  liesjiuning  of  the  sixteentli 
century,  and  restored  in  1SS3  ;  41   ft.  in  lieight. 

HuESTMONCEUX  Castle  (xee  the  texf) V.U 

Tomb  ok  Eakf,  Richard  Brauchajip.  St  Maevs  Church.  'Warwi   k      4'.)9 
See  the  text. 

Frescoes  at  Chalgeove  Church.  0.\ox .501 

The  part  shown  (on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel)  represents  the 
funeral  of  the  Vir^'in  above,  and  the  Virgin  receiving-  the  palm 
below.  The  frescoes  (,l'ith-14th  centuries,  discovered  1838)  are 
fully  described  in  ArclKctihujia.  Vol.  XXXVIII.,  arid  are  .shown  here 
as  being  part  of  the  most  perfect  series  extanr. 

Archbishop  Chichele .503 

From  a  painting'  on  glass  at   Lambeth   Palace  ;    probably  contem- 
jiorary. 

Duke  IIu.mpkhey 506 

He  is  represented  as  receiving  a  book  dedicated  to  him  by 
Oapgrave,  from  one  of  whose  MSS.   the  picture  is  taken. 

Page  from  MS.  Presented  to  Balliol  by  Bishop  GRiiv  .        .        .      507 

From  a  Latin  encyclopa'dia  of  knowledge  in  five  large  volumes 
comprising  in  all  some  4,0i.)i)  pages,  written  by  Domenico  Bandini  of 
Ai'ezzo,  c.  1340-1413.  who  was  professor  of  eloquence,  rhetoric,  etc., 
both  in  his  native  town  and  in  Bologna.  Vol.  I.  deals  with  the 
dogm.as  of  Christianity  :  Vol.  II.  with  the  Creation,  astronomy,  etc. ; 
Vol.  III.  with  the  air:  Vol.  IV.  with  land  and  water;  while  Vol.  V. 
appears  to  deal  with  mankind — livi^s  of  philosophers,  ethical  subjects 
with  edifying  illustrations,  etc.  The  JIS.  w<as  written  (,as  a  note  in 
it  states)  partly  by  William  \Verken  at  Rome,  and  completed  to  the 
order  of  William  Grey  by  Laurentins  Dyamas.  who  apparently 
wrote  Vols.  III.-V.  The  work  is  now  only  a  curiosity,  but  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  kind  of  reading  provided  in  the  fifteenth 
century  for  the  leisure  hours  of  Fellow.s  of  Balliol.  The  page 
shown  describes  how  a  wicked  king  of  England,  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  a  certain  abbess,  sent  to  fetch  her  to  his  palace.  "But 
what,"  asked  she  of  the  messengers, '' did  the  king  see  to  admire  in 
me.'"  "Your  ej'es,"  was  the  reply.  Wliereupon,  to  avoid  violating 
her  vow  of  chastity,  she  straightway  tore  them  out.  The  illustra- 
tions are  presumably  by  Dyamas. 

A  Song  of  Sprini;.  attributed  to  .John  or  For.v.sete         .        .        .      511 

The  page  is  .",  in.  wide  by  7  in.  high.  The  L:itin  words,  to 
be  sung  to  the  same  lively  tune,  deal  with  the  Christian  scheme  of 
redemption — an  indication  that  the  line  between  sacred  and  secular 
music  was  not  sharply  drawn.  The  Latin  directions  below  explain 
the  method  of  singing  the  catch  by  four  voices.  The  second  hymn 
referred  to  in  the  text,  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  is  contained  in'lIS. 
Arundel,  248  (British  JIuseum). 

The  Soxg  of  Agixcourt .513 

Sir  the  text.  The  words  of  the  song,  with  the  music  translated 
into  modern  notation,  will  be  found  in  Messrs.  FuUer-Maitland  and 
Rockstro's  A'w/fc/i  I'unil.i  of  the  Fiftnnth  Century.  A p.other  version 
(probably  later)  of   the  song  is   preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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Consulting  a  Witch  .        .        , 515 

From  a  French  MS.  of  tlie  fiftei-iitii  century  dealing  witli  Roman 
historj',  primarily  representing'  Sextus  Pompeius.  son  of  Pompey  tlie 
Great,  inquiring  as  to  the  issue  of  the  Battle  of  Pharsalia.  The 
familiar  spirits  of  the  wise  woman  are  seen  in  the  baclcground. 

Raising  A  Ghost 510 

Saul,  the  Witch  of  Endor.  and  Samuel.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  From  a 
MS.  of  Lydj;ate'3  translation  of  Boccaccio  ile  L'asu  Principuin. 
possibly  written  by  Lydgate  liimself. 

A  Magician  in  his  Circle 517 

From  a  MS.  written  about  H'>i\  and  grievously  damaged  in  the 
Cotton  fire,  of  a  poetical  version,  by  Lydgate,  of  the  Peleriiim/c  ilr  In 
Vic  Huviaine.  by  Guillaume  de  Deguileville,  a  French  writer  of 
about  a  century  earlier.  His  work  is  a  sort,  of  medieval  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  has  been  thought,  though  apparently  without  adequate 
grounds,  to  have  furnished  the  model  for  liunyan.  It  is  ulcra- 
Catholic :  c//.  the  pilgrim  is  instructed  by  his  guide,  the  ladj- 
Grace-of-God.  to  '■  put  his  eyes  in  his  ears "  in  order  that  he  maj' 
believe  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  on  authority,  and  in 
spite  of  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  A  sketch  of  Deguileville's  work, 
with  extracts  from  Lydgate.  by  Miss  K.  L.  Cust,  was  published  in 
IS.-iil;  and  Lvdgate's  poem,  which  is  of  ureat  leni;-th,  is  being  edited 
(IflOl)  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  by  Dr  F.  .1.  Furnirall. 
See  his  Introduction.  The  pilgrim  is  attacked  on  his  way  by  a 
figure  representing  Necromancy. 

Alchemists  at  Work ,        .      ."ili) 

From  The  Oi-ilinall  nf  Alrliciiiij,  written  in  verse,  by  Thomas  Norton 
of  Bristol,     A  fifteenth  century  MS.  of  the  first  five  chapters, 

OCCLEVE   AND    HIS   ROYAL   PaTEON .  .        522 

For  the  MS.,  see  note  on  p.  283. 

The  Pilgrim  Tested  :   from  a  Poem  by  Lydgate       ....      521 

For  the  MS,,  sec  note  on  p,  517.  The  pilgrim  has  been  brought 
in  safety  to  the  great  monastery  of  Citeaux,  and  various  useful 
articles,  of  course  with  symbolical  meanings,  are  offered  him  by  the 
lady  Agiographe  [Holy  Writ],  Among  them  are  two  mirrors  :  one 
represents  his  face  as  so  attractive  that  he  modestly  puts  it  down, 
the  other  as  so  liideous  that  he  tosses  it  away  in  disgust.  The 
first  is  Flattery,  the  second  Conscience, 

Ly'DG.WE 525 

The  king,  before  whom  Lydgate  and  his  fellow-monk  are  kneel- 
ing, may  be  St,  Edmund,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  and  patron  of 
their  monastery.  The  M.S,  contains  Lydgate's  jiaraphrase  of 
Boccaccio,  De  C'lmii  Principiim,  written  by  him  at  the  request  of 
Duke  Humphrey  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI, 

Rude  Comiort 52'.l 

This  illustration  and  the  next  are  from  an  English  calendar  of 
1412,  representing  the  occupation  appropriate  for  January.  The 
figure  is  a  good  example  of  middle-class  male  costume. 

A  Calendar  for  November .531 

Killing  oxen  or  pigs  to  salt  for  winter  provision  is  the  occupa- 
tion usually   assigned   in   medieval   calendars  to  this   month.     Two 
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jiajres  are  appropriated  tii  each  month,  the  (la.ys  being  contained 
in  the  tirst  line.  Nov.  1,  All  Saints,  is  in.licated  b.y  the  face  of 
Clirist  surrounded  by  other  faces  ;  Nov.  2,  AU  .Souls,  by  faces  in  a 
frame  ;  Nov.  6.  St.  Leonard's  day.  by  fetters  (he  was  the  patron  of 
prisoners)  ;  Not.  Id,  the  day  of  SS.  I'rypho  and  Respicius,  beheaded  , 
under  Diocletian,  by  the  axe;  Nov.  11.  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  by  a 
bishop's  head,  and  .s'o  on.  The  '-Sunday  letters  "  will  be  .seen  below, 
but  no  explanation  has.  apparently,  been  attempted  of  the  other 
lines  of  ttjcures,  or  of  the  papfes  appended  to  the  almanack,  which 
is  Eufflish  and  dates  from  1412.  Some  of  these  pag-es  appear  to 
g-ive  useful  information,  as  in  a  modern  almanack  :  e.r/.  one  bears 
on  brewing,  another  contains  a  diagram  of  the  times  of  bleeding 
(rf.  p.   Ill   of  this  Vol.).  but  they  are  mostly  unintelligible. 

Long  ilELFOUD  Chiuch.  Suffolk ,")3-t 

The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  was  built  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  restored  in  lS."il-lS61l.  It 
contains  an  astonishing  number  of  monuments  {rf,  ante,  p.  4()), 
many  of  them  to  connections  of  the  C'lopton  family  ;  and  man.y 
more  were  desti'oyed  during  the  Reformation  and  Civil  War  periods. 

Brickwork  at  Caistee  Castle,  Norfolk      .         .  ...       .")35 

Built  about  l-l.'iO  by  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  who  served  at  Agincourt 
and  was  iu  command  at  the  "  Battle  of  the  Herrings."  After  his 
death  its  possession  was  disputed  l)etween  tlie  Paston  family  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  tlie  former,  who  received  it  after  a 
temporary  dispossession,  lived  here  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  one  of  the  first  buildings  Iniilt  of  brick  when 
the  use  of  that  material  was  revived.  The  tower  is  lOU  ft.  high. 
For  a  list  of  the  occasional  examples  of  the  use  of  brick  between 
the  Roman  period  and  the  revival,  xre  ArrJurnfni/in  Cuntiann.  Vol.  X. 

Reapixi;        ...  ,-,3;i 

From  a  Flemish  fifteenth  century  JIS.  ;  one  cjf  those  collected 
by  the  Italian  Canonici,  and  purchased  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  by  the  Bodleian  :  '/.  note  on  p-   247. 

Carpenters'  Tools ,543 

-V  nlms  on  the  name  of  William  Carpenter,  a  benefactor  of  St. 
Alban's  Abbey.  From  the  late  fifteenth  century  .AIS.  record  of  abbots 
and  benefactions  to  the  Abbey,  from  which  an  illustration  has  been 
given  at  p.  :>:,',   of  Vol.  I. 

Builders  at  Work 545 

From  a  MS.  of  Lydgate's  Life  of  St.  Edmund,  of  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  representing  the  building  of  Hunstanton 
by  the  king. 

A  Great  Building  Scheme .-,47 

From  the  famous  "Bedford  Missal"  a  note  on  which  will  come 
more  conveniently  at  p.  fisl.  This  illustration  primarily  represents 
the  Tower  of  Baljel. 

Brass  oi'  a  Wool  .Merchant  and  iih  Wife.  Northleach  Chi-rcfi.       "A 

.John  Taylour  and  wife,  ll'.Ki  :  his  business  is  indicated  by  the 
woolsack  and  sheep. 

Eablv  Ironwork  .  r)Ti'l 

The    ornamentation    has    been    interpreted   as    a    date.    14o(i,    and 
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also  as  a  symbol  of  the  Triuitj- !  The  plate  formed  the  back  of  a 
fireplace,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  Eno-lish  fireback  extant. 
It  was  no  doubt  made  in  Sussex.  Starkie  Gardiner,  in  Archaolniiiu, 
Vol.  LVl. 

Aemourebs  at  Work 553 

From  a  French  fifteenth  century  MS.  of  Boccaccio's  work  on 
Famous  Women.  The  lady  is  Minerva,  who  is  described  in  the 
work  as  the  inventress  of  armour. 

A.  Flemish  Loom 555 

From  a  late  fifteenth  century  Flemish  MS.  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

A  Glass  F.vctorv 557 

From  a  late  fifteenth  century  Flemish  MS.  of  illustrations  in 
grrisaille  of  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  The  illustration 
refers  to  the  "  Fosse  of  Jlynon."  near  tiie  city  of  Aeon  (Acre,  in 
Palestine),  100  cubits  in  circumference,  and  full  of  bright  yravel, 
which  is  fetched  from  long:  distances  and  exported  to  make  glass. 
67.  Mandeville's  Travels,  Chap.  IV.  Doubtless  the  artist  found  his 
model  at  home. 

The  Guildhall,  Norwich 560 

The  clock  turret  is.  of  course,  modern  ;  the  body  of  the  building 
was  completed  in  1-113.     It  is  composed  of  .smooth  black  flints. 

St.  Peter  JLvxcroi-t.  Norwich 561 

The  name  is  a  corruption  of  "in  magna  crofta."  i.r.  in  the  large 
field  attached  to  tlie  castle.  The  church,  sometimes  described  as 
the  finest  parish  church  in  England,  was  building  from  143(i  to 
1455.  and  was  well  restored  in  lijdo. 

Churches  of  Norfolk S63 

Cley  is  chiefly  Perpendicular  :  one  of  its  chapels  is  adorned  with 
double-headed  eagles,  conjectured  to  refer  to  a  guild  of  German 
merchants  once  established  here.  Worstead  was  chiefly  built  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  :  the  town  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Flemish  settlements.  St.  Margaret's.  Lynn,  pos- 
sibly dates  in  part  from  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  is  chiefly  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth,  as  is  its  daughter 
church  St.   Nicholas',  Lynn. 

Cley  To-dav 565 

Timbered  House  at  Tewkesbury .-,(;,S 

Such  houses  are  depicted  in  the  miniatures  of  donor.s  of  houses 
in  the  town  of  St.  Albans  to  the  Abbey,  shown  in  the  MS.  referred 
to  in  the  note  on  p.  543. 

Chapel  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Great  Ilford.  Esse.x     .        .        .      .571 

Originally  attached  to  a  lazar  house  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen  by  Adeliza.  Abbess  of  Barking,  and  refounded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1572.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  lengthened  and  enlarged  in  ISSS).  Its  earlier  state 
is  shown  in  Wilkinson,  h'liiilina  Jllnstrata. 

Begal  Costume ."it^ 

Portrait  of  Richard  II..  from  a  fifteenth  century  MS.  detailing 
the  ceremonial  observed  at  his  coronation. 
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COSTTME   IN    THE    FOURTEEXTH    C'ENTURr ">7(j 

Tlie  example  froui  MS.  2  B.  vii.  (Queen  Mary's  Psalter,  rf.  note 
on  Viil.  I,,  p.  .">4.'i)  is  the  earliest  in  date  ;  the  next  are  those  from 
the  Lnttrell  Psalter  (before  Kitn.  (;/;  note  on  Vol.  I.,  p.  i:4l')  ;  the 
pictures  of  "the  covetous  rich  man"  anrl  "the  proud  poor  man'' 
come  from  a  late  fourteenth  century  MS.  A  devil  is  tempting 
the  rich  man  to  cut  the  corn  of  the  poor  man.  who  is  tempted  by 
another  devil  to  take  pride  in  it.  These  figures  adorn  a  painting 
of  •■  the  tree  of  vices."  Squirrels  are  known  from  other  evidence 
to  have  been  common  pets  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Daggino 'i''! 

The  author  of  the  MS.,  for  which  .svr  note  on  p  21."),  presenting 
his  book  to  liis  jiatron. 

Headdresses  in  the  Fifteenth  CENTrKv    ....      to  fare      .578 

From  a  French  MS.  ;  representing  the  virtues. 

Deess  at  the  Court  of  Kichard  II .578 

From  a  contemporary  MS.  executed  in  France  :  a  letter  of  advice 
to  Richard  II.  of  England.  An  excellent  example  of  the  short 
tunics,  tight  hose,  and  pointed  shoes  described  in  the  text. 

Bedroom,  with  Ladies,  under  Henry  VI 579 

Primarily  representing  the  birth  of  St.  Edmund,  from  the  MS. 
of  Lydgate's  life  of  the  saint,  referred  to  on  p.  .5-1.5 :  of  special 
interest  as  showing  the  fantastic  headdresses  of  tlie  time,  and  also 
for  its  examples  of  furniture. 

Details  of  Costume.  Late  Fifteenth  Century  ....      581 

From  a  MS.  of  L.vdgate's  poems  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  relating  inter  alia  the  tale  of  Thebes  :  how  it  was  at- 
tacked by  Adrastus,  King  of  Argos.  how  nearly  all  the  Greek 
nobles  were  slain  in  the  attack,  how  the  ladies  of  Greece  went 
to  Thebes  to  bury  their  dead  relntives  (as  shown  p.  5;mi).  but 
Ch-eon.  i4eeted  ruler  of  the  city,  would  not  suffer  the  bodies  to  be 
buried  or  burnt,  desiring  tliem  ratlier  to  be  torn  by  beasts.  Lydgate 
incidentally  expresses  his  contempt  for  Green's  title  to  the  throne, 
as  merely  "  Parliamentary." 

Men's  nuEss,  Late  Fifteenth  Centurv 5S2 

Women's  Dress,  Late  Fifteenth  Century osrj 

The  tapestry  at  St.  Mary's  Hall.  Coventry,  of  which  two  sections 
are  here  shown,  is  divided  into  six  compartments.  The  two 
central  ones  contained  (probably)  the  Trinity  and  the  Assurajition 
of  the  Virgin  ;  but  the  first  subject  was  replaced  in  Puritan  times 
by  a  figure  of  Justice.  On  either  side  are  patron  saints,  and  a 
king  and  (lueen  with  three  attendants.  Usually  these  are  taken 
to  represent  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjon.  who  visited  Coventry 
in  1 15()  ;  if  th.at  be  the  visit  intended,  the  figui'es  are  Henry  VI,. 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  Lord  Beaumont  : 
Queen  Margaret,  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  Lady  Rivers,  and 
the  elder  and  the  younger  Ladies  Shrewsbury.  But  the  costume 
has  been  thonglit  to  indicate  a  later  date,  and  Henry  VII.  and  his 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  York  were  admitted  members  of  Trinity  Guild 
in  1  lim.  Mr.  .1.  G.  .Xicliols  thought  the  intention  was  merely  to 
typify  the  royal  or  noble  menil)ers  of  tlie  guild.     The  workmanship 
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is  Flemisli,  but  the  bonlers  contain  a  /■<'(/  rose  (a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  tlie  later  date)  ;  the  design  of  the  crown  is  English,  and  the 
architectural  decoration  of  the  tapestry  indicates  that  it  was  made 
for  this  hall.  C/.  Ardimolni/ia.  Vol.  XXXVI.,  jiapers  by  G.  Scharf 
and  J.  G.  Nichols  ;  Sharp.  Mcmoiiah  of  Curcntri/,  1818. 

The  Chaperon  or  Hood '>Si 

A  woman  cliurning  interrupted  by  tramps  :  from  a  French 
fifteenth  century  MS.  of  Romances. 

HEADGE.4R   UNDER   HENRY    VI.   (.vVC  on   p.    545) 585 

Brasses  Illustr.vtini;  Women's  Dress,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 

Centuries 587,  5S9 

That  of  Lady  de  Creke  (whose  husband  is  shown  at  p.  5."))  is  notice- 
able for  its  wimple  or  throat-piece.  The  headdress,  it  will  be  noticed, 
seems  to  develop  till  about  H20,  then  to  contract,  and  then  to 
become  extrava^'ant  again.  But  we  must  not  sujipose  that  brasses 
from  all  parts  of  England  necessarily  indicate  uniform  changes 
of  fashion.  The  brass  from  Miuehead  is  of  an  unknown  lady. 
Tower  headdresses  seem  to  be  less  frequent  on  brasses  than  in  MSS.. 
and  in  England  than  in  France.  The  brass  of  Eleanor  Corp  (of 
which  one  shoulder  has  here  been  restored)  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  of  a  young  girl  :  it  is  noticeable  for  the  fashion  of  the  liead- 
dress  and  the  cote  luiv<lir  with  its  many  buttons. 

A  Gentleman  at  his  Toilet.  Fourteenth  Century  .        .        .      591 

From  Queen  Mary's  Psalter  ;  cf.  note  on  Vol.  I  ,  p.  543. 

Ladies'  Cloaks.  Early  Fifteenth  Century 593 

From  a  Book  of  Hours,  executed  in  England  in  the  early  fifteenth 
century  Several  other  examples  in  the  British  Museum  of  about 
this  time  suggest  that  the  ladies  represented  praj'ing  may  be  members 
of  the  family  for  whose  use  the  book  was  made. 

Slashed  and  Pufeed  Sleeves,  under  Henry  VI 595 

For  the  MS.  xce  note  on  p.  545.  Primarily,  of  course,  repi-esenting 
King  Edmund. 

Leathern  Shoe  op  Medieval  Type 597 

Ladies  in  MouENiNr.,  te.mp.  Henry  VI.     .SVv  note  on  p.  5Sl       .        .      599 

Henry  VII (;oi 

From  a  JIS.  of  the  Book  of  Hunting,  or  Master  of  tlie  Came, 
exeoiited  for  him. 

Henry  VII. 's  Chapel.  Westminster  Abbey    ....  .     i;u3 

According  to  Dean  Stanley  "the  most  signal  example  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  king's  closeness  in  life  and  his  magnificence  in 
the  structures  he  left  to  posterity."  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
and  was  a  chantry  chapel  containing  his  tomb,  which  is  shown 
on  p.  678.  Originally  it  was  intended  to  receive  the  body  of 
Henry  VI.,  who.se  canonisation  the  Pope  had  promised,  but  this 
purpose  was  quietly  dropped.  Stanley,  Memorials  of  Wextmimti-r 
Ablicy,  pp.  138,  139.' 

Seal  of  Henry  VII.  for  French  Affairs (iitfi 

Papal  Procl.4.mation  Recognisinc;  Henry  VII.  as  King  .      lios,  i)09 

Probably  (according  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue)  an  aildition 
to  a  broadsi<le  or  otiu'r»official  document  issued  when  Perkin  Warbeck 
laiuied  in  Cornwall  in   1497.     It  recounts  the  confirmation  of  Henry 
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VII.'s  title  to  the  throne  issued  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  his  Bull 
dated  March  27th.  14S(;,  and  ratified  by  the  next  Pope,  Alexander  VI. 
It  is  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  four  copies  on  a  siuLjle  sheet. 

Tomb  oi-'  Cardinal  Mokton,  Caxterburt  Cathedral        .        .        .      612 

A  Fle.mish  Town 614 

From  a  late  fifteenth  century  SIS.  of  Le  Tresor  des  Histoires  ; 
primarily  representing'  a  Greek  town  under  Alexander  the  Great. 

TuDoi!  Roses  (tor  the  M.S.  .tec  note  on  p.  601) 621 

To.Mr.  np  Lord  Daubexev,  Westminster  Abbey  ....      623 

The  family  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  belonged  to  Somer- 
setshire, but  none  of  them  seems  to  have  Ijeen  ennobled  before  Giles 
was  raised  to  tlie  baronage  by  Henry  VIII  He  was  lord  lieutenant 
of  Calais,  suppressed  the  Cornish  reliellion,  and  witnessed  the  rati- 
fication of  the  marriage  treaty  of  Prince  Arthur  and  Catherine  of 
Aras'on.     He  died   in   l.">i),S. 

Flanders:   Sheep-shearing G25 

This  and  the  four  following.'  illustrations  are  taken  from  an 
extremely  beautiful  Flemish  MS.  of  tlie  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  ascribed  to  Gerard  Hoornbach. 

Flanders:    Summer  — Sheep     and     Shepherds,    Carrying     Hay; 

A  Winter  Scene 626,  627 

Walsingha.m  Abbey  To-dat 633 

GEE.iT  Town  Churches  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  .        .        .      636 

St.  Mary  Redoliffe  (length,  240  ft.  ;  breadth  of  nave  with  aisles, 
5S  ft.),  was  partly  rebuilt  under  Edward  III.  by  William  C'anynges, 
again  hy  his  grandson  and  namesake  in  144o-l>.  and  restored  l.S4!l- 
IST'.t  Tlie  spire  (2'.I2  ft.)  dates  from  the  last  restoration,  but  there 
is  evidence  of  a  spire  before  144."i.  The  Coventry  tower  (303  ft.)  was 
finished  in  1394  :  the  church  (restored  1SS5)  is  2!I3  ft.  long  and 
101)  ft.  wide.  St.  Botolph's  tower  ("Boston  Stump."  272  ft.)  was 
completed  soon  after  louo  ;  the  chiu'ch  (305  ft.  long,  with  nave 
(96  ft.  -ttide)  was  restored  lsrjl-ls,")3  and  lS74-lsyi.  Cirencester 
(tower  134  ft.,  nave  rebuilt  1514)  was  restored  1866-7. 

Church  of  St.  Puobus  and  St.  Gr.vce.  near  Truro,  Cornwall      .      687 

Monastic  Plate  :  Gold  Incense  Boat  and  Censer    ....      63S 

Tliese.  with  the  clialice  from  St.  All)ans  Abbey,  now  belonging  to 
Trinity  College.  Oxford,  and  to  be  figured  in  Vol.  III.,  p.  ii'.K  arc 
probablj-  all  that  is  left  of  the  vast  (luantity  of  church  jilate  jiossessed 
by  the  Englisli  monasteries  before  the  Reformation.  They  were 
found  in  Whittlesea  Mere,  where  they  had  probably  been  thro«-n  to 
escape  the  spoilers,  and  are  believed  to  have  originally  belonged  to 
Ramsey  Abbey.  They  are  (I'.I02)  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Carysfort.  and  were  bought  Ijy  liim  at  Christie's,  in  ISilil.  for  .tl.l.').") 
and  .£yoi)  respectively.  The  censer  dates  from  the  latter  part  of 
Edward  Ill's,  reign.  The  boat  is  decorated  with  Tudor  roses,  and 
its  date  is  therefore  later  than  14S.1.  The  illustrations  are  reproduced 
from  photographs  in  Atkinson  and  Bowes's  Cutdloijiir  of  riate  in  the 
Loan   Ejchihition  at  the   l-'itziciUiam   Musfinn. 

Dedication  of  a  Church 639 

From  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  illuminated  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  presented  by  Alderman   Stephen  Jenyns  and  his  wife   to  the 
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chuvoh  of  St.  Mary.  Aldermanbury,    in    l."i(.is.  in  which    year  he  was 
Lord  JIa\'or. 

Nuns  in  Choir (Uo 

Monks  in  Choiu liii 

For  the   MS.   .m-  p.   4(17. 

Pilgrims  Leaving  C.^.ntei!Bury 1142 

For  the  MS.  sec  p.  .")81. 

PiLURi.MS  P.wiXG  Toll  ox  L.\ndixg  at  Jorp.v (U3 

For  the  MS.  see  p.  ">."<7. 

The  G.\jie  or  Kayles 647 

From  Queen  Mary's  Psalter  :  .«(■<-  on  Vol.  I.,  p.  "iJ.S. 

Chief  Justice  Cavendish  (from  Long  Jlelford  Church,  /■/.  p.  47)       .       (J4'.t 
Seuje.^NTS  at  Law   f.vrr  laifc,  p.   47) til  Jucf       l>4U 

At  the  Judgment  Seat ''"''i 

"Dives  and  Pauper."  printed  by  Wynkj'ii  de  Woide  in   It'.ii;. 

Tomb  oe  Sir  John  Foktescue,  Ehuington  Church     ....      tJ51 

Fortescue  had  purchased  a  manor  in  this  parish,  to  which  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  when  attainted  as  a  Lancastrian  ;  after  an  interval 
of  alienation  the  estate  was  restored  to  the  Fortescue  family  in  1471. 
and  has  been  held  by  them  ever  since. 

Courts  of  Justice.  Late  Fifteenth  Century G53 

The  Court  op  Common  Pleas lio.i 

These  four  illuminations  ajipear  to  be  taken  fi'om  a  MS.  abridge- 
ment of  Ensrlish  law  of  the  time  of  Henry  VL.  of  which  notliing  else 
remains  Init  part  of  the  table  of  contents.  They  were  lony  ]ireserved 
at  Whaddon  Hall.  Bucks,  but  were  purchased  b.y  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
and  presented  l)y  liim  to  the  Hououraljle  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1S'.)4.  On  tlie  bencli  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  seated  the 
Chancellor,  the  Jla-ster  of  the  Rolls  (probably),  and  four  Masters  in 
Chancery  :  below  are  the  Registrars  and  other  officials  ;  the  one  on 
the  spectator's  right,  seated  at  the  table,  is  attaching  the  Great  Seal 
to  a  document  ;  before  him  lie  writs,  with  pendent  labels  (used  till  a 
recent  period  for  Chancery  writs) ;  at  the  bar  are  three  serjeants-at- 
law  and  tw'O  '■  apprentices ''  or  barristers  ;  below  ai-e  two  others,  with 
three  solicitors  behind.  The  shields  bear  the  arms  respectively  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  France  and  England  quarterly,  and  England 
alone.  In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  are  five  judges;  below,  the 
King's  Coroner  and  Attorney,  and  the  Masters  of  Court ;  on  the  table 
stand  two  ushers,  one  of  whom  is  swearing-in  the  jury.  At  the  bar  is 
a  prisoner  in  custody  of  a  tipstatf.  a  serjeant-at-law  standing  on  each 
side ;  in  the  foreground,  other  prisoners.  In  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  are  seven  judges  (the  usual  number  during  part  of  tlie  reigns 
of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.)  :  l)elow  is  a  defendant  in  charge  of 
a  tipstaff.  No  jury  is  visible.  In  the  ('ourt  of  Exchequer  there  is 
one  Baron,  with  four  assessors  ;  two  of  the  clerks  are  counting  gold 
coin  ;  in  the  foreground,  a  place  of  temporary  detention  for  defaulters. 
and  treasure  cliests.  The  chequered  cloth  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  Court  is  not  shown,  but  the  explanation  offered  is  that  it  was 
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used  only  in  niakin;^'  u)i  tlie  accounts  (counters  representing,'  various 
sums  being  put  in  tlie  s(|nares  to  facilitate  tlie  addition"),  and  that 
the  '■  receipt,"  not  tlie  "  account."  is  here  shown.  The  illuminations 
seem  to  have  been  '■touched  up."  and  the  grotesqueness  of  the  jury 
aud  prisoners  is  due  to  the  later  hand.  The  particoloured  robes  of 
the  Serjeants  are  explained  as  "  liveries."  given  to  them,  with  retain- 
ing fees,  by  clients  of  high  rank.  See  G.  R.  Corner  in  Arrluenltn/id. 
Vol.  XXXIX..  from  which  the  above  description  is  condensed. 

Soldiers  axd  Civiliaxs  (for  MS.  .■■■if  on  p.  5S1) (;i;3 

A  Scene  in  Camp (i65 

These  two  illustrations  are  from  Lydgate's  tale  of  the  siege  of 
Thebes.  The  first  is  entitled  "How  that  none  of  the  citie  cf  Thebes 
wotild  undertake  to  go  a  message  to  King  Adrastus  '"  (the  besieger)  ; 
in  the  second,  the  heir  of  Lycargus.  one  of  the  besieging  kings,  has 
been  slain  by  a  serpent,  and  the  warriors  plead  for  the  life  of 
isophile.  in  whose  charge  the  child  had  been  left.  The  mitred 
tigure  is  Amphiaraus,  whose  powers  as  a  soothsa.ver  earn  him  the 
title,  from  Ljdgate.  of  "  Amphiorax   the  Bishop." 

AiiMoiR  OF  A  Knight  ixdei:  IIexky  YII CfiC 

The  Brocas  Heaume cm 

A  tilting  helmet  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  formerly  in  the  Brocas 
Collection. 

Warships  Entering  a  River (j(j8 

From    a    late    tifteenth    century    Flemish   MS.    of   Lc    'J'rexcr   i/i,s 

Fleet  Attacking  a  Fortified  Town diin 

From  the  Romance  of  the  Three  Kings'  Sons.  The  drawing  in 
the  MS.,  executed  in  England  late  in  the  fifteenth  centtiry.  is  thought 
by  the  authors  of  the  Class  Catalogue  of  .MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
to  have  been  copied  from  a  French  i\IS.  of  an  earlier  jieriod. 

The  Il.inuY   GrXce  .i   Diev f,70 

Reproduced  from  the  illustration  in  Laird  Clowes's  Hixtunj  af  th, 
Itiiijiil  yavy,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co. 

Ships  of  Columbus,  as  eeprodi'ced  for  his  Quingentexart  .        .       i\~\ 

These  ships  were  rebuilt  according  to  the  contemporary  descriptions 
for  the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The.v 
were  taken  to  the  celebration  at  Huelva.  and  afterwards  to  the 
Chicago  Exhibition,  where  the  photograjih  here  reproduced  was 
taken. 

Rib  of  a  Wh-^le  from  Xewfoindland CTS 

St.  Mary  Redclifif  Church.  Bristol.  Asserted  by  local  tradition  to 
be  a  rib  of  the  Dun  Cow  slain  by  Guy.  Earl  of  Warwick.  Probably 
a  relic  of  the  early  whaling  expeditions  mentioned  on  p.  Il7."i. 

Window  ix  Fairfobd  Church,  Gloucestershire  (>•«•  text)        .        .      liTfi 

ToMi!  of  Henky  VII.,  Westminster  Abbey ti7S 

I'RIAK   JoHX'  SIFF-EWAS   PRESENTING    HIS   BOO.K    To   LORD   Lo\EI.r.  IJSO 

From  a  fragment  of  the  Gospels,  illuminated  by  the  Friar  for  Lord 
Lovell.  who  died  in  1408. 
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Page  from  the  -  Bedi'ord  Missal" tJSl 

This  superb  JIS.  is  really  a  Book  of  Hours  and  Offices,  executed  in 
France  for  John.  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France,  and  son  of 
Henry  IV.  and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Jolm,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Henry  VI.  in  U.'iO.  Subsequently  it 
belonged  to  Henry  11.  of  France;  later  it  was  in  the  Harleian  Collec- 
tion, but  was  reserved  when  this  was  bought  by  the  nation.  an<l 
was  purchased  in  ls."i2  for  the  British  Museum  from  the  heirs  of  Sir 
John  I'obin,  of  Liverjiool.  On  its  art,  c/'.  Waagen,  Treasures  of  Art  in 
Great  Britain,  I!,  p.    127. 

ASGELET   AND   AN(iEL   OK    EDWARD    IV.    (sei    text) 683 

Sovereigns  of  Henry  VII 684 

Margaret.  Coi-ntess  of  Rich.mond 686 

On   panel,  by  an  unknown  artist. 

Gateway  of  Jesus  College.  Cambridge 6S7 

Rubric  ascribing  a  Poem  to  Barbour 694 

Page  from  the  "Kingis  Quair" (ilt? 

From  MS.  Arch.  Seld.  B.  2S.  written  about  147.")  ;  the  poem  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  it  to  be  written  by  James  I.  of  Scotland  during  his 
stay  in  England. 

St.  Serf's  Priory,  Lochleven,  Kinro.ss-shire (i99 

The  Priory,  according  to  tradition,  was  founded  for  the  Culdees  by 
Eocha,  King  of  the  Picts.  and  transferred  to  the  Augustinian  order  by 
David  I.     Andrew  Wyntoun  was  Prior 

The  Swallow  Preaching 701 

From  a  drawing  in  a  nearly  contemporary  MS.  The  swallow, 
seeing  a  man  sowing  hempseed,  exhorted  the  other,  birds  to  eat  it  up 
by  night,  lest  nets  to  catch  them  should  Ije  made  of  the  hemp.  He 
repeated  his  warnings  wlien  the  hemp  had  grown,  and  again  when 
the  nets  were  set,  but  to  no  purpose.  Henryson.  borrowing  the  stor3' 
from  3!;sop,  gives  it  a  religious  moral :  The  seed  sown  is  evil  thoughts, 
and  the  sower  is  Satan. 

Page  from  the  "  Golden  Targe  " 707 

Dunbar's  poems  were  printed  on  the  earliest  Scottish  printing  press, 
that  of  Myllar  and  Chapman.  Only  one  cop.y  of  the  volume  survives, 
which  was  found  in  Ayrshire  in  17SS.  and  is  now  in  the  Advocates' 
Liljrary,  Edinburgh.  From  it  this  illustration  and  the  next  are 
reproduced. 

The  Fltting  of  Dunbar  a^d  Kennedy 709 

This  poetical  ''flyting,"  in  its  origin  an  imitation  of  the  rustic 
pastime  exemplified  in  the  -'waggon-songs."  whence  sprung  Greek 
comedy,  was  not  so  seriously  meant  as  it  seems  to  be.  It  was  so 
fully  recognised  that  a  metre  proper  for  it  is  specified  by  James  VI. 
in  his  •■  Reulis  and  Cautelis  of  Scottis  Poesie.''  ^ '/'.  iEneas  Mackay's 
introduction  to  Small's  ed.  of  Dunbar  (Scottish  Text  Society). 

Page  from  •Biblia  Pauperum" 7i:i 

Coloured  Capital  from  Psalter  of  14.')7    .......      714 
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Indulgence  of  Nicholas  V 71.) 

This  is  reproduced  from  the  second  edition.  14."i.5  ;  the  earliest  is 
preserved  at  The  Hague. 

A  Specimen  of  Early  Vlnetian  Pkintino 717 

Part  of  the  interest  of  this  lies  in  the  Greek  type  used.  According 
to  3Ir.  H.  F.  Brown.  Tlie  ]'enetinn  I'r'niting  I'rfss  (from  which  this 
illustration  is  reproduced),  .Jensen  avoided  the  Greek  cursive  hand  with 
its  troublesome  abbreviations,  which  served  as  a  model  for  .\ldus,  and 
chose  his  letters  from  various  sources,  thus  anticipating  the  Greek 
character  used  in  modern  books.  It  will  be  noted  that  blanks  are 
left  in   the  Latin  for  the  Greek  to  be  subsequently  printed  in. 

Ca.xtiin's  .Advertisement 720 

Only  two  copies  of  this  are  known  to  exist  :  it  is  printed  on  coav.se, 
wliitish-brown  paper.  The  explanation  of  "pyes  of  two  or  three  com- 
memorations "  given  in  the  footnote,  p.  720.  is  that  of  Mr.  E.  W.  B. 
Nicholson  (with  whose  jiermission  it  is  here  reproduced)  on  tlie 
autliority  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth  in  his  edition  of  the 
S)iriiiii  Briviinii.  published  at  Camljridge  in  ISSIi.  Some  pages  of 
sucli  a  ■'  Pye  "  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  ■■  .A.hnonesrye  " 
is  probably  a  misprint  for  "  almosnerye."  "■  The  reed  pale  "  is  either 
a  red  fence,  or  a  signboard  bearing  a  shield  with  a  red  "  pale,"  or 
vertical  band.  Nrr  the  introduction  to  l'a.rtiiii'.i  Arlffrfis:  mnit  by 
E.  W.  B.  Nicholson  (London.  Quaritch  ;  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press), 
from  which  the  above  information  is  taken. 

The  Crow  which  was  Athirst  :  The  Cock  and  the  ,Tewel     ,        .      722 
Erom    Caxton's   ed.    of    jEsop's    Fables.     These    illustrations    are 
sutficientlj-  dealt  with  in  the  text. 

King  Log  and  King  Stork  (ilmt.) 723 

King  and  Philosopher  Pl.wing  Chess 72:5 

••Fishing  with  an  Angle" 72.") 

From  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edition  of  "  The  Boke  of  St.  Albans,"  by 
Dame  Juliana  Berners.  dealing  with  the  gentlemanly  accomplishments 
of  sport  and  heraldry. 

.TuHN  Tp.evisa'.s  Account  op  English  Dialects 7'2'J 

From  Caxton's  edition  of  Higden's  Poh/dii-iuiifmi. 

Difference  of  English  Dialects,  as  noted  by  Caxton    .        .        .  733 

The  Labourer  (from  Caxton's  "Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse  ")         .  7.37 

A  Wool  Merchant 7;il) 

Brass  of  John  Gouge,  Chipping  Norton. 

.\N  Opportunity  fob  Travel 712 

From  a  Psalter  executed  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  eentui-y.  Some  of  the  drawings  in 
it  are  said  to  be  imitations  of  woodcuts. 

'■  Flb-mings'  Houses"  at  Keksey.  Suffolk 743 

The  village  gives  its  name  to  '"  ker.seymere  "  cloth.  It  was  one  of 
the  settlements  of  the  Flemings  introduced  by  Edward  III.  The 
ascription  of  these  houses  to  them  is  only  traditional. 

Rood  Screen  at  Kersey  Church,  Suffolk 744 

Late  fifteenth  century  ;  proliably  showing'  Flemish  influence. 
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A  Venetian  Chart  oi-  the  English  Channel,  about  US'.t       .        .      74.") 

From  a  volume  of  tliirty-five  Portolaui.  or  coastiuj;r  charts,  drawn 
by  various  persons,  and  belonyinij  originally  to  the  Cornaro  family 
of  Venice  and  subsequently  to  the  library  of  St.  Mark's  in  that  city. 
The  English  names,  it  will  be  noted,  are  written  as  a  foreigner  would 
pronounce  them.  Only  a  small  section  of  one  chart  can  here  be 
given.  Several  such  volumes,  by  Genoese  or  Venetians,  exist  at  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian.      Cf.  text,  p.  49(1. 

A  Seaport,  Fifteenth  Century      .        .  747 

From  a  MS.  of  a  French  translation  of  Ca?sar's  Commentaries, 
executed  in  France  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Merchant  (from  Caxton's  "Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse  ")       .       719 
Shilling  of  Henry  VII.     (^Sec  text) 751 

The  Tower  of  London,  about  1480 7.').') 

The  person  writing  is  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  from  the  JIS.  of 
whose  poems,  partly  composed  while  he  was  detained  in  the  Tower, 
this  illustration  is  taken.  He  was  captured  at  Agincourt.  and  held 
for  ransom  for  about  thirty  years.  Some  of  his  verse  is  in  English. 
The  MS.  was  executed  in  France  late  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Apothecary  (from  Caxton's  "Game  and  Playe  of  the  Ches.se")    .       7.">7 

OKGAN  {Luttrell  Pstdter) 7(il 

Rescue  by  the  Virgin  of  a  Monk  from  Drowning  ....      7t!4 
For  the  MS.,  xce  note  on  Vol.   I.,  page  4U7. 

The  Devout  Thief  and  his  Reward 76.5 

The  fresco  is,  unfortunately,  very  much  damaged,  but  the  head 
of  the  pious,  but  criminal,  worshipper  will  be  seen  well  above  the 
gallows,  while  his  feet  were  supported  by  his  patroness. 

St.  Dunstan  and  the  Devil 7(iS 

The  artist  appears  to  have  combined  two  stories.  The  devil 
appearefl  to  Dunstan  in  various  animal  forms,  but  on  the  famous 
occasion  when  the  latter  was  working  at  his  forge  at  Glastonljury. 
the  form  his  tempter  assumed  was  human.  Dunstan  seized  his 
human  mask  ("  larvalis  facies  ")  with  the  tongs  he  had  just  used 
for  heating  iron,  and  trifd  to  drag  him  within  the  cell  ;  but  the 
tempter  fled,  rousing  the  whole  country-siilt^  by  his  roarings.  See 
the  lives  bv  Osbern  and  Eadmer  in  .Stubbs's  Mininr'nilx  uf  hiuistun 
(Rolls  Series). 

The  Temptation  of  a  Monk 7(!9 

For  the  MS.,  .w  note  on  Vol.   I.,  p.   407. 

The  Forteresse  de  la  Foy to  fan-      772 

From  a  Flemish  MS.  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
representing  the  fortress  of  the  Church  guarded  by  the  four  great 
Doctors  of  the  Faith  and  assaulted  by  the  heretics.  "  The  same 
general  subject  is  repeated  in  this  MS.  five  times  under  difl'erent 
aspects,  and  with  different  details  in  the  landscape  and  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  table.au. ""  Birch  and  .Tenner.  Eiirhf  Dvttu'iiliis 
mill  llliiminatinnn.  p.  Iv.  The  picture  forms  an  appropriate  contrast 
to  the  ec»lesiastical  revolution  of  the  following  century. 
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St  Michael  Weighing  a  Saint  against  a  Devil  ....  773 
These  frescoes  were  discovered  in  South  Lei!.'!!  Church,  near 
Witney.  Oxfordshire,  in  1S72  :  they  are  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  have  been  carefully  restored.  The  Resurrection,  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  Gates  of  Heaven  adorn  the  chancel.  In  this  design 
(on  tlie  south  wall  of  the  nave)  the  Church  looks  on,  serene  in  the 
certainty  of  victory,  while  the  devil  in  the  scale  summons  his 
fellows  to  turn  the  balance  in  his  favour,   but  without  avail. 

St.  Anthony  in  the  Desert 775 

St.  Athanasius,  in  his  life  of  the  saint,  in  the  Bollandist  Ar/a 
Siinctonim  (.Jan.  17).  sec.  t)7(i-S,  tells  how  St.  Anthony  retired  into 
the  <lesert :  the  brethren  insisted  on  brintiin;;-  him  food  :  but  to 
save  them  trouble  he  irrijrated  land,  provided  for  himself,  and 
even  grew  vegetaljles  for  the  refreshment  of  his  visitors.  When 
beasts,  attracted  by  the  water,  devoured  his  crops,  he  captured 
one.  and  thus  secured  the  atti'Ution  of  the  rest  :  then  he  said  to 
them,  ■•  Why  harm  ye  me,  who  liave  not  harmed  you .'  Depart,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  come  not  back."  And  they  never  came 
near  him  again. 

An  Interpretation  op  the  Paraiile  op  the  Sower  .  .  .  779 
From  a  treatise,  entitled  '•Speculum  Virginuni  "  (the  Mirror  of 
Virgins).  The  MS.  was  written  in  Germany  in  the  twelfth  century. 
TliH  "virgins'"  at  the  top  are  unspecified;  the  widows  are— above, 
Judith  and  Anna;  below.  Deborah  and  the  widow  who  cast  two 
mites  into  the  treasury  (Mark  xii.  fL')  ;  the  married  couples,  for 
whom  the  seed  brings  forth  only  thirtyfold,  are  Zacharias  (Luke  i.) 
anil  his  wife.  Lot  and  his  wife.  Job  (.'),and  his  wife,  \oah  and  his 
wife  (a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  view  taken  in  the  Miracle  Plays). 
The  sentence  .above,  literally  translated,  is,  "  I  iu;cept  any  con- 
solation for  my  pilgrimage  and  trouble  from  [another]  pilgrim." 
Messrs.  Birch  and  Jenner,  in  their  Index  to  Illustrated  MSS  in 
the  British  Museum,  refer  to  Cliaucer's  ••  Parson's  Tale."  and  the 
Latin  life  of  St.  Martial  (printed  in  the  liritixli  Arrlurnlmi ical 
Journal.  IS7l'.  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  3S4),  in  both  of  which  there  is  a 
similar,  though  less  definite,  distinction  of  three  gr.ades  of  chastity. 

The  Siege  oe  the  Castell  d'Amouk 781 

Fully  described  by  Mr.  John  Rokewode  Gage  in  Vetimtu  .Umni- 
mciitii.  Vol.  VI.  He  compares  the  sieges  of  the  Chateau  de  Bel- 
Aocueil  in  the  Bomaii  de  la  Itoxr.  and  the  Chateau  de  Joyeuse  Garde 
in  the  Romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lae.  though  in  neither  case  is  the 
shower  of  roses  introdiiciil.  He  states,  however,  that,  "according 
to  the  Itali.-iu  liistoriaii-i."  a  similar  tournament  was  actually  held 
at  Treviso  in  li'll,  wlim  a  castle  covered  with  tapestry  was 
defendi-d  by  L'liii  lailii's  and  liesieged  by  200  young  knights,  the 
only  missiles  allowed  being  flowers,  fruits,  and  bon-bons.  The 
subject  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  with  artists,  and  an 
ivory  carving  representing  it  is  in  the  Mayer  Musium.  Liverpoul. 

A  Masterful  Wipe  {LiittivU  Pxalter) 7,S3 

Page  from  the  Luttbell  Psalter,  showing  Grotesques         .        .      78.'5 
Monsters  from  the  Luttrell  Psalter  {me  on  Vol.  I.,  p.  (;42)     .         .       786 

Rats  Hanging  a  Cat 788 

From  a  genealogical  roll  of  the  kings  of  England,  ending  with 
Henry  III.  and  executed  late  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  rats 
are  tlie  old  black  variety,  nearly  exterminated  by  the  "  Hanover  "  or 
"  Norway  "  rat  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  now 
surviving  only  in  a  few  remote  places,  such  as  Lundy  and  Sark. 
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PREFATORY    NOTE. 


As  the  story  of  English  civiUsation  goes  forward,  the  sources 
available  for  its  illustration  become  not  only  more  abundant 
but  more  diversitied.  Miniatures  from  manuscripts  supple- 
ment the  evidence  as  to  costume  and  manners  atibrded  by 
the  articles  of  domestic  use  or  personal  ornament,  which  are 
almost  all  we  have  to  depend  upon  for  the  periods  of  the 
Roman  occupation  and  of  the  Old-English  Kingdoms.  But 
these  miniatures  themselves  gradually  become  specialised : 
pictures  from  romances  or  from  piu-ely  secular  treatises,  now 
on  medicine,  now  on  astrology,  now  on  history  or  politics, 
replace  the  representation  of  Biblical  scenes  on  which  we 
must  chiefly  rely  for  our  reconstructions  of  the  dress  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  ;  the  marginal  drawings  of  the 
gretit  Psalters  and  other  service  books  present  to  us  pictures, 
which  we  can  hardly  distrust,  of  the  occupations  and  aumse- 
monts  of  the  daily  life  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth. 
Monumental  brasses  afford  invaluable  evidence  as  to  the 
gradual  strengthening  and  elaboration  of  armour  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  improvements  in  missile  weapons,  until  its 
very  complexity  and  weight  brought  about  a  reaction.  The 
shijiping  begins  to  be  revealed  to  us,  not  in  conventional 
forms,  out  of  whose  scattered  details  we  must  reconstruct  the 
veritable  images  of  the  sea-going  craft  of  a  medieval  navy, 
but  in  drawings  approximately  like  the  originals  as  a  whole. 
By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  even  the  faces  of  the 
actors  in  the  pageant  are  becoming  known  to  us — known  as 
vividly,  in  some  cases,  as  the  faces  of  our  own  contempo- 
raries. Corporation  and  college  plate  adds  its  testimony  to 
the  growth  of  economic  prosperity,  and  the  architectural 
examples,  as  they  mtiltiply,  tell  the  same  tale.  Moreover, 
they  are  now,  in  an  increasing  ratio,  secular  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical, and  civic  or  commercial  as  well  as  military. 

In    the    present    volume    abundant    use  has   been   made   of 
all  these  opportunities  for  illustration,  and  an  ertbrt  has  been 
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made  to  keep  to  strictly  c(nitemporary  and  English  MS. 
sources,  except  where  a  foreign  MS.  could  be  legitimately 
drawn  upon,  as  in  dealing  with  Continental  warfare  or  foreign 
trade.  J)ut  betV)re  acknowledging  our  obligations  a  word  nnist 
be  said  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  text.  From  the  tirst 
inception  of  the  work  the  exigencies  of  space  have  now  and 
then  compelled  departure  from  the  strict  chronological  limits 
assigned  to  each  chapter,  and  the  introduction  by  a  retro- 
spective, or  less  frequently  a  prospective,  treatment,  of  matter 
lying  outside  them.  The  history  of  English  law  is  better 
understood,  and  can  be  more  concisely  told,  when  grouped 
into  four  or  five  comprehensive  sections,  than  when  allowed 
to  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  story  of  early  English  travel  is  best  treated  as 
an  introduction,  and  a  contrast,  to  tlie  great  outburst  of 
activity  in  exploration  which  marks  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  the  treatment  under  fbvu-  separate  headings  of  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
which  Professor  Medley  has  adopted  in  the  new  sections 
specially  written  for  this  volume  of  the  illustrated  edition,  will 
probably  be  found  to  secure  a  gain  in  comprehensiveness  as 
well  as  to  save  space. 

( )ur  acknowledgments  are  again  due  to  the  owners  or 
custodians  of  a  very  great  number  of  valuable  MS.  or  anti- 
([uities  for  their  permission  to  rojiroduce  them  in  this  volume. 
We  need  scarcely  mention  agahi  how  very  greatly  we  are 
indebted  to  the  authorities  and  staff'  of  the  liritish  Mu.seum, 
or  to  ISodlcy's  Lilirarian.  W'e  have  also  to  express  our  thanks 
to  the  Librarians  of  Cambridge  University,  and  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  to  Baron  von  Hiigel,  Keeper  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Archaiological  Museum ;  to  the  Librarians  of 
Lambeth  Palace  Library,  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edin- 
burgh, of  Trinity  Cullegc  and  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
( 'ambridge,  and  of  Balliol  College  and  Oriel  Colleges, 
and  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  to  the  heads  and  ofoverningf 
bixlies  of  these  colleges,  and  also  of  Merton,  New,  and 
Queen's  Colleges,  Oxford;  to  the  ( 'orporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  the  Librarian  of  the  (xuildhall  Librar}' ;  to  the 
Corporations  of  Bristol  and  King's  Lynn  ;  to  the  Chapter  of 
the    Royal    College   of   Arms;    to  the  Benchers   of   the    Inner 
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Temple;  to  the  Lil irariaii  of  the  University  Library  at  Ghent; 
to  Major  Boileau,  R.A.,  Secretary  of  the  National  Artillery 
Association,  and  to  the  General  Officer  connnanding  the 
Woolwich  District,  for  peruiissiou  to  reproduce  exhibits  hi 
the  Rotunda  Museum,  Woolwich ;  to  the  Curators  of  Ipswich 
and  Lewes  Museums:  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford 
Cathedral  ;  to  the  Weld-Blundell  Trustees,  whose  unrestricted 
permission  to  use  the  treasures  of  the  Luttrell  Psalter  has 
been  availed  of  even  more  free!_y  in  this  volume  than  in  its 
jiredecessor ;  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
fir  leave  to  reproduce  the  portrait  of  Chichele  at  Lambeth; 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  and  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  for  leave  to  photograph  historical 
portraits  in  their  respective  possession ;  and  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  the  Librarian  at  Bridgewater  House 
(Mr.  Strachan  Holme)  for  leave  to  photograph  the  minia- 
tures of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  from  the  famous  Ellesmere 
MS. — the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  they  have  ever  been  re- 
produced by  photography ;  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge  for  permission  to  photograph  portions  of  Berkeley 
Castle :  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  de  ITsle  and  Dudley  for 
a  like  jiermission  in  respect  of  Penshurst  Place ;  to  the  Rev. 
Sir  AV.  Hyde  Parker  for  leave  to  reproduce  his  drawings  of 
the  Clopton  glass  in  Long  Melford  Church,  itself  inaccessible 
to  the  photographer :  and  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Wace,  Rector  of 
St.  Michael's,  Cornhill.  In  all  cases  specific  acknowledgments 
will  be  found  under  the  various  illustrations. 

In  selecting  subjects,  very  valuable  a.ssistance  has  been 
rendered  to  the  Editor  by  Miss  E.  M.  Leonard,  of  Girton 
College,  Cambridge ;  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Atkinson,  of  Cambridge ; 
by  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer,  M.A.,  Oxford;  and,  in  re.spect  of  certain 
portions  of  the  present  volume,  by  Dr.  C.  Creighton  and 
Dr.  Montague  James,  of  Cambridsfe.  Professor  Oman  has 
given  his  valued  aid  in  ensuring  the  correctness  of  the  repre- 
sentations of  warfare  and  weapons,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson 
has  rendered  us  inestimable  assistance  in  ensuring  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  descriptions  of  subjects  from  Bodleian  MSS. 
February,  1902.  J.  S.  Mann. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE    COXSOLIDATIOX    OK    THE    KIN'GDOM.       12T4-i:i4S. 

Seldom   in  the   history  of  a   nation   do  the   twin  streams   of  a.  l 

,..,,.,•'  .         .  11-,-  SMITH. 

pohtical  and  social   progress   maintani  an  ecjnai   and   unirorm  The 

rate   of    speed.      Now   one,   now    the   other,   flows    the    more  ^'f'S"  ?^ 

Edward  I. 

rapidly  of  the  two.  Trade  and  industry,  arts  and  manners, 
may  undergo  a  transformation  while  the  history  of  politics  is 
a  comparative  blank ;  or,  conversely,  an  era  of  political  activity 
may  concur  with  a  season  of  social  and  economic  repose. 
The  period  we  are  now  approaching  is  one  of  the  latter  kind  : 
and  even  the  social  historian  finds  himself  compelled  to  give 
his  first  attention  to  the  policy  and  person  of  a  single 
statesman-king. 

The  work  awaiting  Edward  I.  was  of  sucli  variety  and 
such  magnitude  as  to  surpass  in  permanent  importance  even 
that  eti'ected  by  Henry  II.  To  reduce  Wales,  and  to  deal 
with  Scotland;  to  settle  on  an  enduring  basis  the  judicial 
and  the  militar}-  system  of  England ;  to  transform  the  old 
taxes  into  a  new  financial  scheme ;  to  cope  with  the  eternal 
problem  of  Church  and  State,  a  problem  then  nearing  an 
acute  stage;  to  accept  the  principles  of  the  Charters,  and  the 
lessons  of  the  last  reign,  without  hampering  the  royal  power 
or  strengthening  the  baronage ;  lastly,  to  rind  the  true  path 
for  the  progress  of  representative  institutions,  a  path  that 
even  ^lontfort  had  missed  :  all  this  needed  a  strong  man,  as 
well  as  a  wise  and  good  one.  Edward  I.,  indeed,  of  all  our 
sovereigns,  if  not  absolutely  the  foremost,  yet  stands  second 
only  to  Henry  \'III.  in  strength  of  character,  to  Alfred  or  to 
Henry  VI.  in  righteousness;  but  in  practical  wisdom,  in  con- 
structive insight,  in  justice  of  conception,  second  to  none. 
45 
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Waies^  The   rcxluction    of   ^\';lles   was  the    tirst    need.      The  Welsh 

were  a  standing  menace  to  England.  They  had  seized  the 
n|)j)ortunity  of  eveiy  rising,  against  John,  against  the  Regenc3% 
against  Henry  111.  Their  indomitable  animosity  necessitated 
the  existence  of  great  districts  on  the  bordin-s,  where  the 
lioluuis,  Mortimers,  and  Clares  were  independent  "  Lords 
Marchers,"   and    thought    less    of   justice    to    the    Welsh,   or 


fi)ig[i-ii{otP':fetirmO  in  «B?i(*tt«S{" 


tttW^riipjAlicBjncS. 


cill'.oNATKiX     (IF     KDUAKll     1, 

(Chctliiiia   Liirari/,   ilfliu:lii:.-^l('r.) 

lovalty  to  the  king,  than  of  thwarting  and  defeating  each 
otlier.  The  English  kings  had  tried  force  and  friendshij), 
alike  in  vain.  Llewellyn,  I'rince  of  North  Wales,  had  been 
given  a  bride  of  the  English  royal  house,  and  David,  his 
brother,  had  been  spcciall}-  favoured  by  Edward;  yet  in  1282, 
both  revolted  (p.  22).  Edward's  vengeance  was  swift.  In 
ajipealing  to  his  peo])le  for  men  and  money,  he  reminded 
them  of  the  countless  treasons  of  the  Welsh  ;  how,  like  fo.\es, 
they  had  troubled  the  land;  how  they  slaughtered  men, 
women,  and  cliildren,  burned  castles  and  cottages,  and  feared 
neither  God  nor  man.  He  invaded  Wales;  Llewellyn  fell; 
David  was  solenmly  tried  and  executed  as  a  traitor  and  con- 
spirator, a  lilasphemer  and  a  nuirdcrer.  Wales  was  assimilated 
to   England,  and    Knglish   laws   were  introduced.      The   jjrocess 
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was  slow,  but  by  Tudor  tiuies  it  was  couiplete.  The  stoiy  of 
the  baby  prince  presented  at  Carnarvon  to  the  Welsh,  as 
their  promised  rrluce  of  Wales,  Avho  could  speak  no  English, 
shows  that  popular  tradition  rightly  referred  back  to  Edward  I. 
the  whole  credit  of  the  result. 

From  12SG  to  1289  Edward  was  in  Gascony,  securing  that  Gascoay. 
province,  the  last  fragment  of  the  great  Tlantagenet  dominion 
in  Franco.  In  1293  Philip  le  Bel,  by  an  unworth}-  trick, 
seized  the  strongholds  of  the  province,  and  seemed  to  be 
designing  a  raid  on  English  coasts.  Edward  again  appealed 
to  his  people  in  1295  against  the  King  of  France,  who,  "not 
content  with  his  former  fraud  and  iniquity,"  was  now  gathering 
a  fleet  and  host  "  to  invade  the  land  and  wipe  the  English 
name  from  the  earth."  At  last,  by  Edward's  marriage  to 
Philip's  sister  Margaret  in  12911,  an  acconunodation  was 
arranged. 

In  the  meantime  the  chief  constitutional  results  of  the  Legal 
reign  had  been  produced  at  home.  The  Statute  of  Mortmain  K^f°''™^* 
(1279)  checked  the  absorption  of  land  by  the  Church,  and 
consequent  impoverishment  of  all  landowners ;  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  Crown,  the  greatest  landowner  of  all.  Other 
statutes  with  the  same  view  were  that  called  Do  Donis'  (1285), 
which  protected  revei'sionary  estates  and  incidentally  estab- 
lished a  system  of  entails,  and  the  Act  of  1290,  Quia 
Emptores,"  which,  in  attempting  to  retain  the  protitable  "  in- 
cidents" of  feudal  tenure,  opened  the  door  to  changes  which 
overthrew  the  very  basis  of  feudalism.  Indeed,  Edward's 
general  aim  has  been  defined  by  Bishop  Stubbs  as  the 
elimination  of  the  principle  of  tenure  from  the  region  of 
government.  Hitherto  political  right,  military  power,  social 
privilege,  had  all  been  distributed  according  to  the  distinctions 
between  classes  of  tenants  :  the  chief  tenants  alone  made  the 
laws,  had  armed  retainers,  and  still  kept  private  jurisdictions. 
Henceforth  this  was  to  be  altered.  The  great  council  of 
tenants   in   chief    was   to   be   expanded    into   a   representative 

['  "Of  Gifts,"  .«'.  of  land,  by  will  or  other\vi>>e.] 

P  The  opening'  words  of  the  statute  :  '■  Forasmuch  as  purchasers  "  (oi  lands 
have  heretofore  held  on  tenures  detrimental  to  the  chief  lord,  it  is  provided 
by  the  statute  that  land  may  be  sold  only  so  as  to  be  held  of  the  chief  lord). 
The  aim  of  the  statute  was  to  prevent  such  a  subdivision  of  fiefs  as  would 
deprive  the  chief  lords  of  their  privileg-es  in  cases  of  escheat,  wardship,  etc.] 
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Parliament:  feudal  levies  were  to  become  a  national  army; 
and  feudal  franchises  were  to  lie  mero'ed  in  royal  and  national 
justice.  To  ett'ect  this  a  thorough  inquiry  was  made  by 
what  warrant  in  each  case  such  franchises  were  claimed.  The 
barons  resented  an  inquiry  into  their  title-deeds  as  an  inter- 
ference witli  rights  of  property.  Earl  Warrenne  thre\\-  down 
an  ancient  rusty  sword  before  the  justices  with  the  proud 
words,  "  iSee,  my  masters,  here  is  my  warrant."  But  this  was 
a  piece  of  acting;  he  submitted  like  the  rest.  Edward's  judicial 
Judicial  reforms,  however,  had  also  a  constructive  side.  He  completed 
the  separation  between  the  three  courts,  Exchequer,  King's 
Bench,  and  Connnon  Pleas.  He  defined  the  A.ssize  Circuits, 
he  provided  new  forms  of  legal  remedy,  to  meet  the  growth  of 
legal  business,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  for  the  gi'eat  E([uity 
jiu'isdiction  in  Chancery  (p.  49),  which  has  done  so  much  for 
English  social  life.  In  1289  he  dismissed  most  of  the  judges 
for  corruption.  His  bani.shment  of  the  Jews  the  same  year  (p.  49) 
was  not  from  mere  bigotry,  but  also  from  a  determination  to 
enforce  the  usury  laws,  to  protect  the  coinage,  and  to  destroy 
an  agency  by  which  the  powerful  dispossessed  the  smaller 
landowners.  His  military  measures  included  a  strict  inspection 
twice  a  year  of  the  national  militia,  arranged  in  its  classes 
from  mailed  knight  to  archer  armed  with  dagger ;  a  strict 
watch  by  night  in  all  boi'oughs,  and  the  duty  of  "  hue  and 
cry"  at  the  sheriff's  smnmons ;  the  clearance  of  200  feet  on 
each  side  of  all  highways,  a  precaution  against  lurking  foot- 
pads. The  old  caste  distinctions  of  tenure  he  regarded  as 
ob.solete  ;  all  men  who  had  property  enough  were  "  distrained 
to  take  up  knighthood,"  whether  cliief  tenants  or  mesne  ' 
tenants,  and  wliether  holding  by  military  service  or  not. 
Similarly  for  his  wars,  he  called  on  all  classes  alike  to  fight 
for  their  country,  whether  on  the  English  coasts,  or  across 
Scottish  or  \\'elsh  borders,  or  in  Gascony  or  Flanders.  But 
Ivlward's  greatest  title  to  the  revei'ence  of  Englishmen  is  as 
the  real  creator  of  Parliament.  Representative  institutions  liad 
been  advancing  throughout  the  thirteenth  century.  John 
liimself  had  been  driven  to  call  an  assemlily  of  rejjresentatives 
from  every  shire.  The  ministers  had  called  four  knights 
from    every   shire   in   1254,   and    Montfort  had   added    to   his 

['  "Mediate,"   i.r.  holding   of    the    chief    tenants,  not  directly  of  the   king.] 
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Parliament  of  12tJ5  two  burgesses  from  each  of  certain 
boroughs ;  but  it  was  Edward  I.  who  completed  the  wliole 
process  by  successive  steps  in  1275,  12.S2,  1290,  1294,  and 
1295— steps  so  steadily  progressive  as  to  prove  he  had  a 
deliberate  plan,  and  one  which  grew  under  his  hands.  It 
was  he  whose  action  determined  that  burgesses  should  sit 
with  shire  Icnights — a  point  on  which  turns  the  whole  history 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  its  indestructibility.  It  Avas 
he  who  insisted  on  the  great  Estate  of  the  clergy  being  repre- 
sented like  the  barons,  and    the  Commons  and  all    the  three 
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Estates  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Thus,  the 
Model  Parliament  of  1295  was  the  full  working  out  of  the 
maxim  of  his  reign :  "  That  which  touches  all  should  be 
approved  by  all."  At  the  same  time,  Edward  was  steadily 
reducing  the  House  of  Lords  to  a  very  manageable  number, 
and  emphasising  the  fact  that  peerage  depended  not  on 
tenure,  but  only  on  royal  writ  of  summons. 

His  determination  that  the  clergy  should  not  hold  aloof 
from  national  burdens  was  manifested  early  in  the  reign.  In 
1279  the  Oseney  monk  records  with  horror  that  "the  clerg}' 
are  to  be  treated  even  as  the  people  are,"  and  they  had  to 
pay  a  similar  tax.  This  and  the  ilortmain  Act  were  his 
reply  to  the  aggressive  attitude  which  Archbishop  Peckham 
had  just  assumed.  In  1291  ho  had,  by  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
got  a  tithe  of  ecclesiastical  property.  In  1294  he  had  openly 
told  the  assembled  clergy  to  observe  how  the  barons  hatl,  in 
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view  of  the  Freucli  war,  undertaken  both  to  tight  and  to  pay, 
so  that  they  who  could  do  no  fighting  must  at  least  pay. 
Twice  they  yielded,  and  twice  a  still  heavier  call  was  made 
on  them.  But  at  this  juncture  the  Papacy  had  thrown  down 
the  o-auntlet  to  the  sovereions  of  Christendom.  The  Bull 
Clericis  Laicos '  forbade  kings  to  take  and  churchmen  to  pay 
taxes  on  ecclesiastical  property.  Edward  pi'omptly  outlawed 
the  clergy.  Unfortunately  for  the  king,  the  same  year,  1297, 
brouE^ht  him  into  violent  conflict  with  his  barons.  Bohun  the 
Constable  and  Bigod  the  Marshal  refused  to  serve  in  Flan- 
ders :  "  they  would  neither  go  nor  hang,"  they  answered  his 
threat.  The  barons  assembled  in  arms,  "  1,500  knights 
equipped  for  war  " :  a  force  of  some  thousands  in  all.  Edward 
had  to  compromise  with  the  clergy :  he  would  contirm  the 
Charters,  and  they  should  make  a  voluntary  gift.  Then  he 
sailed  for  Flanders. 
King  and  Jjut  in  his  abseucc  the  barons  combined  again  with  '-Icrgy 

and  people  to  add  seven  new  articles  to  the  Charters,  and 
Edward  had  to  ratify  these  at  Ghent.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
restrict  tallage,  and  such  exactions  within  their  old  customar}' 
limits,  and  to  lay  down  the  |irinciple  that  not  the  (jrown, 
but  Parliauii'nt,  should  have  the  Avhole  power  of  taxation. 
The  long  struggle  which  opens  with  the  (ireat  Charter  in  121.5 
thus  clo.ses,  at  least  in  one  aspect.  Principles  then  laid  down 
were  now  accepted  as  tinal.  It  only  remained  to  ensure  this 
being  acted  on.  But  Edward  was  not  a  King  John  :  nor  was 
Winehelsey  a  Langton  :  ni>r  did  ]3olmn  or  Bigod  rise  to  the 
moral  stature  of  the  Alarshalls  or  Montforts.  It  was  only  on 
a  narrow  technical  jioint  that  the  two  earls  i first  opposed  the 
king,  and  not  until  thi>  Chui'i'b  and  tln^  iiali(jn  had  suffered 
three  years  of  oppressive  taxation.  Their  constitutional  cry 
comes  only  as  an  after-thought  :  and  but  for  the  exceptional 
concurrence  of  difficulties  that  beset  Edward,  and  the  arbitrary 
actions  to  which  this  hurried  him,  tlicy  would  hardly  have 
succeeded. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  theatrical  air  of  unreality  over 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  barons  to  the  king  in  this  reign. 
We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  Warrenne's  rusty  sword  and 
empty  vaunt.     Their  constitutional  leadershiji  was  indeed  over 

\}  Tlie  opening;  words  of  thu  i;cueriil  introduction  to  it.] 
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aiul  done  with,  tliouoh  it  takes  the  nation  another  century 
3-et  to  realise  this.  They  are  passing  ti-om  feudal  barons  into 
ordinary  nobles :  becoming  courtiers  and  officials  instead  of 
petty  princes  or  leaders  of  provinces.  Of  the  twelve  greatest 
earldoms,  no  less  than  seven  before  Edward's  death  had  come 
into  the  rojal  house  by  escheat'  or  marriage  alliance. 

Throughout  Edward's  later  life  the  sky  had  been  growing  Scotland. 
oveVcast.  With  the  Scottish  war  the  sun  of  his  fortunes  set 
in  cloud  and  storm.  He  had  hoped  that  the  betrothal  of  his 
own  son  to  the  young  (^lueen  of  Scots,  1290,  would  ^^eacefully 
unite  the  two  kingdoms.  But  the  same  year  she  died.  Many 
claimants  to  the  throne  sprang  up.  The  Scots  appealed  to 
Edward  to  arbitrate.  He  apjjointed  a  meeting  at  Norham, 
1291,  and  marched  thither  with  a  great  ai-my.  His  pro- 
ceedings from  that  point  it  seems  impossible  for  any  Scots- 
man, even  at  the  present  day,  to  .judge  calmly.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  on  the  one  hand  that  the  competitors,  and 
Scots  themselves,  as  well  as  the  public  opinion  of  Christendom, 
regarded  the  English  kings  as  having  some  overlordship  over 
Scotland  ;  that  there  were  enough  historical  instances  of 
homage  done  by  Scottish  kings  to  seem  to  support  a  feudal 
claim ;  that  southern  Scotland  was  closely  akin  to  northern 
England,  and  had  but  little  bond  with  the  Celtic  north  :  and 
that  Edward's  award,  by  which  John  Baliol,  a  Yorkshire  baron, 
became  King  of  Scots  in  1292,  was  scrupulously  just.  On  the 
oilier  hand,  Edward  certainly  ])ressed  his  feudal  rights  to  the 
uttermost,  and  helped  to  make  Baliol's  position  untenable ;  and 
when  the  Scots  made  alliance  with  France,  he  attacked  them 
as  allies  of  his  enemies,  sacked  Berwick  and  Edinburgh, 
captured  and  deposed  Baliol,  and  left  Scotland  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  Earl  W'arrenne,  who  had  won  the  victory  of  Dunliar. 
His  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Falkirk,  and  futile  campaigns  of 
1299,  1800,  and  1301,  and  his  overwhelming  march  from  end 
to  end  of  the  land  in  1303,  followed  by  the  execution  of 
Wallace  for  treason,  miuxler,  and  sacrilege,  acted  as  stern 
lessons  to  teach  the  Scots  patriotism  and  union.  Scottisli 
nationality  was  the  creation  of  Edward's  tyranny.  He  did 
what  he  deemed  his  duty  ;  but  there  are  some  mistakes  which 

i"'   Reversion  U>  Ihv  king  as  ovi-i-lord,   wherlier  throug-h   failuro  of   heirs  or 
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count  almost  as  crimes.  If  anylhini,''  could  expiate  such,  it 
would  be  the  unshaken  heroism  with  whirh  Edward  pursued 
his  purpose.  Neither  disaster  nor  mortal  disease  could  turn 
him  aside;  ill  as  he  was,  he  took  a  solemn  vow,  13fl(j,  to 
avcng-o  Robert  lirucc's  uau'dn-  of  llomyn  ;uid  assumption  of 
the  crown.  He  died  in  July,  l.S()7,  almost  in  the  act  of  mount- 
ing;' his  JKjrse  at  the  frontier  town  of  Eurgh-on-Sands,  to  march 
against  the  rebel  Robert  Bruc(.'  ;  and  men  believed  that  the 
great  king,  as  if  his  iron  will  could  defy  death  itself,  had 
ordered  that  his  bones  should  be  carried  in  the  van  of  liis 
army  till  the  Scots  were  utterly  subdued.  Two  years  before, 
he  had  secured  from  a  new  Pope  the  suspension  of  Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey,  whom  he  could  never  forgive  for  supporting 
the  Papal  claim  to  overlordship  of  Scotland,  and  whose  action 
as  heafl  of  the  ( 'hurch  in  1297  he  had  never  forgotten.  The 
king  skilfully  contrived  that  the  indignant  repudiation  of  this 
claim  should  proceed  from  the  assembled  baronage  of  England. 
Thus  when  he  died  a  great  and  manifold  work  seemed  to  have 
been  accomplished.  He  had  preserved  (xascony.  eonrpiered 
Wales,  and  (apparently)  Scotland.  The  great  days  of  the 
baronage  were  over :  the  boldest  and  last  of  medieval  declara- 
tions of  ("hurch  independence  had  been  defeated  ;  he  had 
transformed  the  Oreat  Council  and  the  .system  of  taxation, 
and  reduced  feudalism  to  harinles.sness  ;  he  had  granted  the 
people's  demands  without  im])airing  the  real  power  of  the 
Crown,  which  was  never  before,  or  for  two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  so  strong  as  now,  when  it  expressed  and  summed 
up  the  national  will.  And  yet  the  tragic  fate  that  seimed  to 
mock  all  the  Plantagenets  foredoomed  to  futility  much  of 
Edward's  most  earnest  endeavours.  It  was  his  aggression  that 
first  made  Scotland  into  a  nation :  he  had  raised  a  spirit  [)otent 
to  wreck  his  own  plans.  Hardly  was  he  dead  before  his  own 
.son  showed  how  much  Scotti.sh  independence  would  owe  to 
the  incapacity  and  neglect  of  Edward's  own  posterity.  He 
had  forced  the  clergy  into  his  Parliamentary  scheme  ;  l)ut  in 
a  few  years  from  his  Parliament  of  12!)5  they  had  slipped 
out  of  their  representation  in  Parliament,  and  taken  refuge 
in  their  own  Houses  of  Convoi^ation.  This  same  ironical  fate 
brought  it  about  that  the  "Hauuner  of  the  Scots"  should  till 
recent  j-ears  have  had  his  history  read  through  the  distorting 
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medium  of  Sccjltisli  sources  ;  and  that  the  kin.L;-,  who  had 
taken  for  a  watchword  the  motto  "  Keep  faith,"  should  be 
accused,  by  an  almost  inconceivable  misreading'  of  the  events, 
of  three  gross  breaches  of  faith  with  his  subjects. 

Has  it  more  of    the    ludicrous  or  of  the   pathetic  to   read   The  Reign 
of     the     hii^h      hopes     which      his     contemporaries      had     of  Edward  ii 
Edward    II.  :■       With   justice    has    the    reign    been    made    the 
subject  of  drama.     The   characters   are    strikingly  contrasted: 
the    idle,    heedless,    unworthy    king,    niorti    to    be    pitied    than 


)^^^^k 
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wholly  condemned  :  his  da.shing,  sharp-tongued,  pernicious 
favourite,  Piers  Gaveston :  his  brutal,  sullen,  implacable  cousin, 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  incapable  head  of  the  jealous  lords :  the 
somewhat  enigmatical  figures  of  the  two  Despensers,  the  king's 
later  contidants,  and  the  dark  under-plot  of  the  vicious 
queen  and  her  lover,  Mortimer  :  the  roll  of  murders,  ending 
in  the  horrible  story  of  Berkeley  Castle  and  the  "  screams  of 
an  agonising  king."  From  the  first,  Edward  II.  reversed  his 
father's  policy  ;  he  made  truce  with  the  Scots,  and  liurried 
south  to  his  marriaae  with  Isabella  and  their  coronation ;  lie 
recalled  Gaveston,  and  heaped  on  him  extravagant  honours ; 
for  his  sake  he  quarrelled  with  his  father's  old  ministevs.  As 
early  as  130S,  a  bitter  wrath  had  been  kindled  against  the 
favourite,  and  the  king  had  to  consent  to  banish  him,  only 
to  recall  him  next  }ear.  The  Parliament  held  in  1309  pre- 
sented an  urgent  demand  for  reforms,  which  the  Lords  took  up, 
and   by  1:110  the   king's  authority  was   practically  superseded 
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by  twenty-one  Lords  Ordainers.  The.se  drew  ii|)  the  Onhn- 
ances  of  1311,  besides  again  banishing  Gaveston,  and  ]iut, 
the  appointment  and  the  power  of  ■war  and  peace  in  the 
liands  of  the  baronage.  When  the  king  declared  them 
null,  the  barons  rose,  and  captured  and  beheaded  Gaveston. 
After  Edward's  disgraceful  defeat  at  Hannockburn,  i:)14,  the 
<_)rdainers  seized  the  reins  i-onipletely.  Thomas  of  Lancaster 
was  supreme,  but  was  too  short-sighted  or  too  traitorous  to 
do    anything.       Private    wars    broke    out  ;    the    administration 

was  almost  suspended  :  the  Scots 
ravaged  the  northern  counties- 
Robert  Bruce,  who  had  recovered 
his  fortresses  almost  imopposed.  now. 
by  the  capture  of  Berwick  in  181.S, 
completed  his  royal  title.  His 
marauders  in  1311*  took  blackmail 
as  far  south  as  Ripou. 

Meanwhile  the  obscure  struggles 
of  the  various  factions  anionof  the 
liarons  continued,  governed  by  the 
merest  personal  motives.  It  is  typ- 
ical of  the  times  that  the  two 
DespenserS'  (father  and  soni,  who 
from  131s  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
took  the  place  left  vacant  by 
Gaveston's  death,  posed  as  champions  of  constitutionalism, 
luit  for  purely  selfish  objects ;  while  the  ferocious  hatred  felt 
for  them  by  the  other  barons,  which  expressed  itself  in 
the  old  constittitional  phrases  of  the  Charter  epoch,  was 
really  nothing  more  than  jealousy  and  disappointed  greed- 
The  movement,  indeed,  arose  in  that  hotbed  of  ancient 
hatred  :uul  intrigues,  the  \Velsh  marches,  and  began  in  a 
quarrel  over  the  Gloucester  co-heiresses,  the  Despensers  having 
secured  the  lion's  share.  In  1321  the  peers  of  the  land  di- 
clared  sentence  of  exile  against  the  Despensers:  Imt  Kdwanl 
with  unexpected  promptitude,  raised  an  army,  struck  down 
the  Mortimers  in  the  west,  and  defeated  an<l  captured  Thomas 
of  Lancaster  at  Boroughbridge.  The  miglity  earl,  ■'  l\ing 
Artluu',"  as  (iaveston  had  called  him,  with  a  (limbic  sting 
ill    the    allusion,  the   king's  cousin,  son  of  mn-   ipiccu,  umle  of 
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another.  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Derby,  Lincoln,  and 
Salisbnry,  lord  of  many  castles  and  honours,  and  of  many 
hundred  manors,  had  fallen  at  one  blow.  He  was  tried  and 
condemned,  and  executed  before  his  own  castle  of  Pontefract. 
Thus  was  Gaveston's  blood  avenged  by  that  of  Lancaster : 
but  this  stain,  in  its  turn,  must  be  washed  away  by  the  down- 
fall   of   Edward    II.    and    his    OTandson,   Richard    II. ;    and    the 
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vindictive  .spirit  thus  aroused  only  drank  its  till  at  last  on 
the  fields  of  Towton  and  Tewkesbury,  or  the  scaffolds  where 
died  the  last  of  the  Poles,  the  Staffords,  and  the  Courtenays 
under  the  Tudor  axe.  Edward  was  for  a  time  supreme,  and 
he  dealt  a  blow  at  the  Ordinances  by  declaring  such  laws 
must  be  made  by  a  full  Parliament,  not  by  barons  alone. 
This  hit  exactly  the  weak  point  in  the  Ordainers'  conduct : 
the\-  had  tried  to  govern  for  the  people,  but  not  by  the 
people.  They  had  been  blind  to  the  great  upgrowtii  of 
political  consciousness  in  the  nation.  They  were  still  at  heart 
with  the  narrow  exclusive  baronage  of  12-58,  and  ignored  the 
rise  of  repi-esentative   Parliament   in    the   interval.     But  their 
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power  to  harm,  despite  Edward's  triumph,  was  not  exhausted 
yet.  In  1323  he  made  ignominious  peace  with  the  Scots.  In 
1325  his  queen  and  younger  son,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
France  on  a  mission,  joined  Roger  ^Mortimer,  the  fugitive 
rebel,  and  on  September  24th,  132(5,  they  returned  "  to  avenge 
Lancaster,  and  ])unish  the  Despensers " ;  the  barons,  the 
Londoners,  the  bishops,  the  king's  own  brothers,  all  joined 
them.  They  took  Bristol,  and  hanged  the  elder  Despenser 
on  a  gallows  tit'ty  feet  higli,  and  the  younger  at  Hereford.  At 
the  I'arliament  in  January  the  mob  clamoured  for  the  king's 
deposition  ;  the  archbishop  preached  on  the  text  "  Vox  poptdi, 
ro.r  Jjri."  The  king  was  made  to  cdnfess  himself  unworthy 
to  reign  ;  all  renounced  allegiance,  and  his  son  was  pro- 
claimed. 
The  Acces-  ( )n  tlie  21st  of  September  it  was  announced  that  lulward 
ward  III.  ^^"■^^  dead  in  Berkeley  Castle :  imu-dcred,  we  cannot  doubt, 
and  miu'dercd  by  connivance  at  least  of  the  adidterous  queen 
and  her  paramour.  These  now  I'uled  the  kingdom  for  nearly 
four  years.  It  is  true  Edward  III.  was  crownrd  king,  and 
that  Henr}^  of  Lancaster  was  head  of  the  Council  :  but  it  was 
Mortimer  Avho  took  to  himself  all  the  Despenser  estates,  with 
the  new  title  of  Earl  of  March  ;  who,  through  the  queen, 
absorbed  two-tliii'd.s  of  the  (_'i-()wn  revenues;  whose  retinue  of 
one  lumdretl  and  eighty  knights  and  assunqjtion  of  the  state 
of  a  "  Ma)"-day  king  "  provoked  his  own  son's  remonsti'ances, 
and  persuaded  the  nation  that  he  aimed  at  the  throne  itself. 
It  was  to  little  purpose  that  they  had  exchanged  Edward  and 
the  Despensers  for  Isabella  and  Mortimer.  The  failure  of  the 
great  host  raised  in  132S  to  repel  the  Scots,  and  the  inglorious 
terms  of  the  "  Foul  Peace "  of  Xortlunupton,  were  ascril)od 
to  treacher\'  on  the  |)art  of  Mortimer.  Still  more  clearly,  in 
the  trap  laid  for  Edmund  of  Kent,  the  late  king's  brother, 
and  his  consequent  execution,  was  seen  Mortimer's  handiwork. 
Already  Henry  of  Lancaster  had  vainl}-  tried  to  etfect  a  rising 
which  should  throw  off  the  favdurite's  yoke  :  but  lie  had 
failed,  and  had  to  pay  dearly  for  it.  Thus  when,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  the  young  king  cleverly 
entered  Nottingham  Castle  at  night  by  an  underground 
])assage,  and  arrested  j\Iortimer,  there  went  up  a  general  ciy 
of  triumph   from  the  whole  land.     He  was  tried  bv  the  Lords, 
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coiideimicd  uuheai'd,  and  suffered  a  traitor's  cruel  death  at 
Suuthlield,  December,  1330.  When  his  great-grandson  married 
Philippa  of  Clarence,  that  destiny  which  made  the  Mortimers  Mortimer 
as  it  were  the  fated  curse  of  the  I'lantagenet  house  began  its  Executed, 
tinal  fulfilment.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  cousin  and  sup- 
planter  of  Henry  VI,  was  the  son  of  the  last  heiress  of  the 
Mortimers  ;  and  the  name  of  this  powerful  family  only  died 
out    in    the    ucncral    destruction    which    involved    butli    royal 
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branches  and  the  families  allied  to  them.  With  the  tall  of 
Mortimer  and  the  seclusion  of  Isabella  the  real  reiyii  of 
Edward    III.  begins. 

In  a  later  age,  and  even   in   modern  times,  that  reign   has  The 
often    been   looked   back  upon  as  a  golden    age    of  prosperity  e^^,.^ 
and    gli>ry.       But  even  such  a  superficial  view  must   recognise  ni. 
that  from  the  year  1349  the  picture  of  the  reign  assumes  a 
more    sombre    colouring.       From    that    year    the    mistakes    of 
foreign    policy,  the   cruel   weight   of  ta.xation.  Court    intrigues 
and  quarrels,  political   discontent,  and    ominous    mutterings  ot 
a  great  social    storm,  force    themselves    into   notice.      But  till 
then,  one  who    saw,  like    Froissart,  only  the    bright  surfixce  of 
things,  had  a  stirring  tale  to  tell.     Edward  had  supported  the 
raid  of  Edward  Baliol  into  Scotland   to  disj)ossess  the  young  scotiand. 
king,  David    Bruce.      In  a  few  weeks  Baliol  wore  the  crown, 
but  for  a  few  weelis  only.     In  1333,  the  Scots,  advancing  to 
relieve  Berwick,  suffei'ed  the  crushing  defeat  of  Halidon  Hill. 
The  young  King  of  Scots  fled  to  France.     Scotland  submitted 
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to  Edward,  and  reeeixrd  JJaliol  back  tVn-  a  while.  Jiiit  it  was 
too  late  now  to  rrvive  Edward  I.'.s  great  plan.  Stubbornly 
the  Scots  fought  the  English  liack,  and  in  1341  David  Bruce 
returned  to  wear  an  iude))end<'nt  crown.  This  support  given 
by  France  to  the  Scots  was,  no  doubt,  the  determining  cause 
of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  with  France,  which  began  in  1337 
liy  Edward's  claiming  the  throne  in  right  of  his  mother,  sister 
(if  the  last  king.  This  claim  seems  to  a  modern  mind  both 
ridiculous  and  insincere.  But  there  were  other  meanings  in 
it  besides  :  to  save  the  great  Flemish  cities  from  French 
coritriil;  to  assert  the  newly  declared  •■Lordship  of  the  Seas" 
against  Norman  privateers  :  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  alliance  of 
i'rance  with  the  Papacy,  by  a  counter-alliance  with  the 
emperor  and  the  German  princes.  But  despite  his  array  of 
allies,  little  was  done  in  the  first  cauipaigns  save  the  exploit 
of  the  sea-tight  off  Slu}-s,  the  first  of  England's  glorious  roll 
of  naval  victories.  In  1345  the  three  years'  truce  was  broken; 
next  jear  was  the  }-ear  of  C'reej',  almost  coincident  with  the 
great  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Neville's  Cross  and  the  capture 
of  King  David.  The  taking  of  Calais,  in  1347,  led  to  another 
truce,  which  lasted  seven  years. 

Thus  these  years  witnessed  a  mighty  outburst  of  national 
energy  by  land  and  sea,  at  liome  and  abroad,  in  Avarfare  and 
in  commerce.  The  wars  were  taken  up  by  national  patriotism, 
were  fought  with  the  national  weapon,  the  long-bow,  and  were 
w-on  by  the  national  character  of  the  new  English  army.  The 
men  who  won  Crecy  and  Poitiers  were  mostly  freeholders, 
serving  at  good  wages,  but  also  for  love  of  "their  natural 
lords,"  who  led  them  to  battle  :  combining  thus  the  best 
points  of  the  feudal  levy,  the  national  militia,  and  the  new 
principle  of  mercenaries.  ('(im])ared  with  the  tumultuous 
feudal  host  of  the  French,  it  was  a  professional  army ;  com- 
pared with  their  reluctant  serfs,  it  was  an  army  that  could 
well  face  odds  of  five  to  one.  This  ti'iumph  of  infantry  over 
heavy  cavalry  was  the  death-knell  of  feudalism.  What  the; 
English  archers  did  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Swiss 
pikemen  did  in  the  tiftcenth,  and  the  Spanish  swordsmen  in 
the  sixteenth.  At  last  the  maih'd  and  niounted  knight  who 
had  dominated  Europe  for  four  centuries  was  seen  to  be  an 
anachronism. 
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It  was  also  during  these  years  that  the  Coniinons  can  first 
be  clearly  seen  sitting  as  a  separate  House  of  Parliament.  It 
was  the  king's  policy  to  flatter  them  into  responsibility  for 
the  war:  in  1338  he  declared  it  "at  the  urgency  of  the 
CoHunons."  But  as  early  as  1340  the  bill  of  war-costs  had 
cooled  their  military  ardour :  the}-  would  make  a  fresh  grant 
only  as  the  price  of  a  statute  enacting  that  no  charge  or  aid 
should   bo    made   henceibrth   save   by   Parliament.      This   Act 


Tin;    EARLIEST    UEPIlESF.NTATlU-N     UF    A    KXIGIIT    Ul'    THE    I.AIMEU. 
(Sir  William  Fitzwariii,  Wantaye  Church,  Berks.) 

completed  the  long  series  of  steps,  beginning  from  the  forms 
used  under  the  Norman  kings,  by  which  coiitrol  over  taxation 
j^assed  from  the  Crown  to  the  j^^ople.  Edward's  need  of 
money  forced  hini  to  these  and  other  concessions.  The  same 
need  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Tournai,  and 
brought  him  into  undignified  collision  with  his  own  ministers. 
He  seems  to  have  suspected  them  of  intercepting  funds  which 
ought  to  have  been  sent  out  to  him.  He  returned  home  sud- 
denly, landed  at  the  Tower  at  midnight,  dismissed  chancellor, 
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treasurer,  judges,  and  otlier  officials,  and  issued  a  series  of 
violent  charges  against  the  two  Stratfords.  But  the  Peers 
stood  by  the  archbishop  ;  each  Estate,  Lords,  Clergy,  and 
Commons,  m-gcd  grievances  for  which  the  king  had  to  pro- 
mise redress.  .He  had  to  bow  to  the  storm  which  he  himself 
had  raised  :  but  six  lunnths  later  he  coolly  announced  lie  had 
"  dissembled,  as  he  was  justitied  in  doing,"  and  declared  void 
the  statutes  just  passed.  This  conduct  marks  the  hio-hest 
point  reached  by  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  fourteenth 
centurj-,  us  the  action  of  the  Commons  marks  their  attain- 
ment of  an  equal  place  beside  the  two  other  Estates.  The 
re-opening  of  the  war  in  1345  led  to  heavy  taxation:  in  1347 
the  Flon-ntine  creditors  of  Edward  were  bankrupt:  in  1348 
the  Connnons  refuse  to  be  led  into  farther  approval  of  the 
war,  and  their  statement  of  grievances  rises  to  an  unexampled 
tone  of  bitterness.  But  all  political  movements  were  suddenly 
stopped  by  the  great  plague  which  reached  England  in  ifay, 
1349.  It  fell  like  a  thunderbolt,  upon  national  wars,  jiolitii-al 
discontents,  and  social  progress,  paral3'sing  them  all.  E(.ir  two 
years  Parliament  and  the  Law  Courts  ceased,  the  corn  rotted 
ungathered  in  the  fields:  and  yet  it  was  at  this  very  time 
that  Edward  with  lavish  pomp  was  founding  his  Order  of  the 
tiarter.  Nothing  could  be  a  bitterer  comment  on  the  super- 
ficial view  of  this  reifrn. 


0.  M.  In  the  year  613  a  great  battle  was  fought  beneath  the  walls 

The^*^'^^'  ^'^   C'hester   between   Ethelfrith,   King  of  Northumbria,  and    a 
struggle      host    of   Welsh   princes,   led    by   lasro,   Kingr   of  Gwynedd,  and 

for  Wales  *  .  .  .        . 

613 1284.  Selyf,  King  of  Powys.  Kthelfrith  was  victorious,  and  his  victory 
was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Chester,  and  by  an  Angle 
occujjation  of  the  plain  from  which  its  walls  and  towers  rose. 
Chester  had  guarded  the  plain  which  divides  the  mountains 
of  Wales  from  those  of  Strathclyde ;  upon  the  strength  of  its 
walls  depended  the  existence  of  the  union  of  the  two  Welsh 
regions.  In  577  the  battle  of  Deorham  gave  the  Saxons  the 
Severn  plain,  thereby  separating  Cornwall  from  ^^'ales ;  the 
battle  of  Chester  separated  Wales  from  Strathclyde,  and  from 
613  Wales  has  a  distinct  history  of  its  own.  For  twenty 
years   and   more   after    the    battle   of    Chester   attempts   were 
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made  to  reunite  the  two  [iroviuces ;  and  the  name  ot  CyiDiy 
— "  people  of  the  same  region  " — was  adopted  by  both  sections 
of  the  Welsh  ]ie<iple  during  this  struggle.  Though  the  national 
name  survived  in  both  provinces — C'ymru  and  Cumberland — 
the  reunion  of  north  and  west  was  regarded  as  hopeless  early 
in  the  eighth  century. 

Welsh  political  history  between  613  and  12.S4  consists  of 
two  great  struggles — the  struggle  against  the  English,  who 
were  being  gradually  welded  into  one  people:  and  the  struggle 
of    some    able   Welsh    prince    for    an    overlordship    over    liis 


Pholo:  J.  Maclardi),  Osacztrij, 
OlFA'S    DYKE:    NEAE    OSWESTRY. 

fellow-princes.  The  geography  of  Wales  is  a  picture  of  its 
history — its  mountains  separate  it  from  England,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  internal  union  almost  impossible.  Eoth 
Knglish  king  and  Welsh  prince  were  engaged  in  a  hopeless 
struggle  against  the  mountains. 

Between  613  and   106G  three  English  kingdoms  struggled  ^^^^^  ^'°-^ 
lor    the  overlordship   of   England.      Northumbria,   ^lercia,   and  English 
Wessex    had  the  supremacy,  each   in   its   turn,   for  a  hundred  K"^<io™s. 
years;   and  with  each  of  these,  in  the  day  of  its  power,  ^^'ales 
had  to  contend.     Ethelfrith  of  Northumbria  separated  it  from 
the  north  :    and  the   victories  of  (Aidwallon  could   not    brealc 
46 
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the  power  of  the  Nurthumbriuu,  or  Iuosl'  his  Imld  on  Chester. 
Oft'a  of  Mercia  narrowed  its  boundaries  on  the  east,  and  built 
a  dyke  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tatt". 
But  it  Avas  during  the  supremacy  of  Wessex  that  the  strife 
was  l)itter  enough  to  force  aU  Welshmen  to  unite  against  the 
Dane,  wlio  plundered  the  western  shores,  and  against  the  West 
Saxon,  who  was  ever  tr\'ing  to  subdue  the  ^^'elsh  princes. 
Three  great  princes  rose  —  Roderick  the  (Jreat,  Llywelyn 
ap  Seisyllt,  and  Gruftydd  [(iriffitli]  up  Llywelyn.  Roderick 
fell  in  battle  against  the  English  in  NTT ;  and  the  countr}' 
swerved  back  to  its  (Jd  anarchy  until  Llywelyn  ap  Seisyllt 
arose.  The  battle  of  Aber  (Iwili '  made  him  undisputed  king 
of  all  Wales.  He  cleared  the  country  of  Dane  and  Saxon,  and 
at  his  death,  in  1027,  he  left  Wales  in  prosperity  and  peace. 
After  another  interval  of  disintegration,  (irutfydd  ap  Llywelyn 
rebuilt  his  father's  power.  The  battles  of  Rhyd  y  Groes  and 
Hereford  made  hiui  not  only  supreme  in  Wales,  but  the  terror 
of  the  EugHsh  borders.  He  united  with  Elfgar  of  Mercia,  and 
taxed  the  power  of  Harold  to  the  utmost  extent  when  Wessex 
was  at  its  strongest.  The  generalship  of  Harold  and  the 
treachery  of  the  Welsh  princes,  who  wore  jealous  of  Gruffydd's 
supremacy,  destroyed  the  work  of  the  great  Welsh  king. 
"  Gruffv<ld,  who  had  been  invincible,"  the  Welsh  chronicler 
says,  "  the  head  and  shield  of  the  Britons,  was  destroyed  b}' 
his  own  men." 

Harold  had  not  succeeded  in  uniting  England  when  William 
the  Conqueror  came  in  1066,  otherwise  the  Norman  Comiuest 
wiiuld  not  have  been  possible.  It  is  Harold's  policy  that  ex- 
plains the  ease  with  which  the  eastern  and  southern  portions 
of  ^Vales  were  concpiered  by  the  Norman  adventurers.  He 
had  placed  partisans  of  his  own  in  power — the  family  of 
Bleddyn  ap  Cynfyn — and  these  could  not  hold  their  own 
against  the  partisans  of  the  great  Gruffydd's  family  without 
English  help.  While  this  sti-uggle  was  at  its  height  in  \\'ales, 
the  Norman  barons  began  to  possess  the  valleys.  Hugh  of 
Avranches  was  placed  in  (.'hester,  from  the  walls  of  which  he 
could  cast  greedy  eyes  on  Welsh  laml  to  the  west,  just  as  he 
had  coveted  Breton  lands  from  the  height  of  Avranches.  At 
RhudiUan,  the  tierce  Robert,  half  Norman,  half  Dane,  streugth- 
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ened  his  position  as  the  lord  of  the  Vale  of  C'hvyd,  butchering 
the  Welsh  without  mercy,  slaughtering  them  like  herds  of 
cattle  wherever  he  came  up  with  them.  The  wise  Roger  of 
Montgomery  obtained  the  castle  and  earldom  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  his  dominion  was  soon  extended  over  the  region  of  the 
Upper  Severn  and  the  Vyrnwy.     From  Hereford,  its  Norman 


riCTOX    OASTLK,    I'EMBKOKESIIIIIE. 


earls  penetrated  along  the  valleys  of  the  Wye  and  Usk  to  the 
Welsh  mountains.  The  Clares  and  other  families  conquered 
the  pleasant  plains  of  Gwent  and  Morgannwg,'  and  built  castles 
alonij  the  south  coast,  and  along  the  west  coast  as  far  as 
Aberystwyth.  About  1081  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of  Wales 
would  become  Norman. 


['  Welsh    names    are    usually    accented    ou 
'  Morgdnuoog."] 
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What  remained  was  tlie  wild  land  guarded  by  Snowdon, 
the  Berwyn,  and  Pliolimon.  Before  this  land  could  be  con- 
quered, two  great  AVelsh  princes  turned  back  tlie  Norman 
tide.  In  lOSl  (iruftydd  ap  Oynan '  became  prince  of 
North  Wales,  and  lihys  ap  Tewdwr  prince  of  South  Wales, 
(jruttydd  ap  <  'yuan  caught  lioliert  of  Rhuddlan,  and  beheaded 
him.  The  Normans  of  Brecon  killed  Rhys  ap  Tewthvr  [Tudor], 
but  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Grutfydd  ap  Rhys,  who  was 
abler  and  more  powerful  than  his  lather.  Henry  I.  saw  that 
the  march  lords  covdd  not  hold  their  own,  but  he  died  before 
he  could  give  them  any  eti'ective  help.  During  the  anarchy 
i_>f  the  reign  of  Steplien  tlie  Welsh  princes  became  independent ; 
and  when  Gruflydd  ap  Cynan  and  Grutiydd  ap  Rhys  died, 
in  ]  l-'57,  their  jjlace  was  taken  by  (Jwen  Gwynedd  in  North 
Wales  and  by  Rhys  ap  Gruttydd  in  South  Wales. 

When  Henry  IL  came  to  the  throne,  he  saw  the  dangerous 
pciuer  of  the  two  Welsh  princes.  He  tried  to  break  the 
] lower  of  Owen  Gwynedd  by  detaching  his  brother  Cadwalader 
iron)  him.  He  then  determined  to  crush  the  Welsh  princes 
at  one  blow :  he  marched  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  Berwyn, 
while  Owen  Gwynedd,  Rhys  ap  Gruftydd,  and  the  minor  princes 
were  encamped  on  the  western  slopes.  The  storms  and  the 
mountains  fought  against  the  English  king,  and  lie  was  forced 
to  leave  Wales. 

Between  the  death  of  Henry  II.  and  the  accession  of 
Edward  I.  the  Welsh  princes  lost  their  last  chance  of  estab- 
lishing the  independence  of  their  country.  ( )wen  Gwynedd 
died  in  1170,  and  Rhys  ap  Gruftydd  in  1197,  and  their  deaths 
were  followed  by  tlu;  refusal  of  the  princes  to  obey  their 
successors.  The  Norman  lords  found  themselves  strong 
enough  to  renew  their  encroachments,  and  the  Welsh 
boundaries  again  began  to  recede. 

It  was  during  this  time  of  weakness  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  win  back  the  ecclesiastical  independence  of  Wales. 
Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Wales  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury.  This  had  been 
done  very  gradually.  When  the  newly  converted  English 
decided  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  in  (i(i4.  to  accept  Roman 
rather  than   British  Christianity,  the  (Tiurch  of  England  and 

['  C  in  Welsh  is  hare] — "Kinn.-in."] 
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the  Chiu"(:h  of  Wales  wei-e  se])iirated  liy  m.in\'  important 
diti'erences — diti'ercnces  which  found  outward  expression  in 
tonsure  and  the  date  of  Easter  (Vol.  I.,  ]i.  2:51).  In  SOU  the 
Welsh  Chiu-eh  yielded,  and  the  schism  was  at  an  end.  The 
next  step  was  to  subject  the  Welsh  sees  to  Canterbury.  In 
1107  a  Bishop  of  Llandaff  was  consecrated  at  Canterbury;  in 
1115  a  Norman  was  ap]iointed  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Davids; 
and  before  114.S  the  Archbi.shop  of  Canterbury  had  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  all  \\';des.  Between 
119s  and  1204  (iiraldus  Cambrensis 
made  a  last  ineffectual  struggle  to 
secure  the  independence  of  the 
Welsli  Cluu-ch  by  reviving  the  nietro- 
politanshii)  of  St.  Davids,  which  was 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been 
once  an  arclil)ishopric  and  tlie  metro- 
politan church  of  Wales,  (iiraldus's 
eftbrt  came  too  soon  even  for  tem- 
porary success,  coming  as  it  did  a 
few  years  before  the  rise  of  the  power 
of  Llewell^ai  the  Great.  An  interest- 
ing combination  it  would  have  been — 
the  u'reatest  organiser  Wales  has  seen. 
and  the  gifted  writer  wdiose  descrip- 
tions are  still  in  many  points  vivid 
descriptions  of  his  people  (I.  p.  506). 

By  1210  Llywelyn  ab  lorwerth — 
"Llewellyn  the  Great" — grandson  of 
Owen  Gwynedd,  had  established  a 
supremacy  over  the  parts  of  Wales 
that  had  not  been  conquered  by  the  Normans.  The  Wales 
of  Llywelyn  included  Anglesey  and  the  country  to  the  west 
of  the  Snowdon,  Berwjii,  and  Plinlimon  ranges.  \Vlien  his 
position  in  \Valcs  was  secured,  he  united  with  the  English  barons, 
and  his  rights  were  acknowledged  by  the  English  king  in  the 
Great  Charter.  When  Llywelyn  died,  in  1 240,  tlie  castles  of  Wales 
were  his  castles,  and  the  princes  of  Wales  were  his  vassals. 
After  a  short  interval  of  disintegration,  another  Llywelyn 
— '•'  Llywelyn  ap  Gruffydd,"  or  "  The  Last  Llewellyn  " — became 
Prince  of  all  Wales.     He  pursued  his  grandfathers  policy  of  first 
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securing  his  own  position  in  \A'ales,  and  then  of  weakening  the 
power  of  the  English  Crown  liy  assisting  the  Enghsh  barons.  A 
nuirriage  was  arranged  between  him  and  p]leanor.  the  daughter 
of  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  leader  of  the  barons.  When  the 
barons  were  defeated  by  Edward  at  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
Llywelyn  had  to  make  terms  with  the  English  prince.  His 
betrothed  wife,  Eleanor,  had  been  captured  by  the  English  at 
sea,  and  he  remembered  that  his  father  had  died  in  his 
attempt  to  escape  from  an  English  prison. 
Edward  I.  When  Edward  became  King  of  England,  in  1272,  he  saw 


in  Wales. 
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that  the  power  of  Llywelyn  must  be  crushed,  were  it  only 
in  order  to  make  the  English  barons  obedient.  He  demanded 
homage  of  the  Welsh  jirince.  and  homage  was  refused.  Ivlward 
took  advantage  of  a  t[uarrel  between  Llywelyn  and  his  brother 
David ;  and  by  1274  Llywelyn  was  master  of  the  Snowdon 
district  only.  The  English  administration  of  the  rest  of 
Llywelyn's  country  caused  great  discontent,  and  eventually 
drove  the  Welsh  to  rebellion.  David  began  to  fear  that  the 
Welsh  princes  would  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  returned  to 
his  allegiance  to  Llywelyn.  In  12.S2  Llywelyn  and  L)avid 
declared  war,  and  the  iormer  hastened  to  South  Wales.  The 
fall  of  Ll^'welyn  in  a  skirmish  near  Builth  made  the  last 
Welsh  struggle  lor  indc[)endence  a  hopeless  one.  Many  of 
the  petty  princes  took  the  English  side,  and  the  conquest  of 
Wales  became  an  easy  matter.  David  was  hunted  down  and 
subjected  to  the  terrible  penalties  of  treason;  the  precious 
piirtion  of  the  true  cross  and  the  n-tiwu  of  Arthur  were 
carried  awav.  At  Ehuddian — wliose  ivied  towers  still  stand 
on  the  bank  of  the  Clwyd — the  Statute  of  Wales  was  passed, 
in  1 2N4.  As  far  as  possible  the  dd  Welsh  law  was  retained, 
but  the  administration  became  perfectly  English.  The  countr}^ 
was  divided  into  six  shires — Carnarvon,  Anglesey,  Merioneth, 
Flint,  Cardigan,  and  Carmarthen — and  governed  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  English  counties.  The  king's  sheriffs  took 
the  place  of  the  ]ietty  Welsh  princes,  and  the  power  of 
Llywelyn  was  vested  in  the  king's  eldest  son  as  Prince  of 
Wales. 

By  12^4-  the  subjection  of  Wales  was  complete.  Arch- 
bishop Peckham  visited  the  dioceses ;  Edward  L  passed  among 
the  mount,:iins   as   their  liml.      The    growth   of  towns  was   en- 
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conratjed,  and  Wales  would  perhaps  have  been  eventually 
assimilated  to  England,  liad  it  not  been  for  the  region  of 
ffreat  march  earldoms  that  lay  between  the  two  countries. 
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The  liistorv  of  religion  in  England,  between  the  aecessidu  of 
Edward  I.  and  the  l->laek  Death,  is  strictlj-  a  part  of  the 
general  story  of  Christendom.  As  <)n  the  Continent,  so  in 
England,  this  is  the  age  of  triumpliant  Catholicism  passing 
into  decline.  The  thirteenth  eentnrw  the  sununer  of  Latin 
Christianity,  the  mid-winter  of  Islam,  uuitied  the  civilisation 
Avhich  in  the  twelfth  centur}-  .seemed  moving  towards  tlie 
nian\-sided  and  divergent  activity  of  modern  life.  Abelard's 
method,  and  his  tendency  to  free  th<.)Ught,  but  u.sed  in  an 
orthodox  sense,  reappeared  in  Aijuinas,  Albert,  and  Huns,  who 
used  the  language  and  methods  of  reason  to  establish  ortho- 
doxy. The  friars  and  the  inquisitors  subdued  the  heretics 
anil  stirred  the  worldly  to  a  religious  revival.  The  (.'rusades 
languished  in  Palestine  :  but  on  one  side  the  L'rusading  move- 
ment extended  the  religious  empire  of  old  Rome  to  the  new, 
and,  on  the  other,  won  back  from  the  Moslem  all  Sjiaiu 
excejit  (iranada.  The  Church  of  Western  Europe  lost  liy- 
zantium  in  I2(il  ;  but  in  1272-4,  as  Edward  of  England 
returned  from  Acre  to  Jjondon,  all  the  islands  and  northern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  except  a  stri]i  from  Malaga  to 
( 'adiz,  were  Catholic  lands  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of 
Justinian.  The  Roman  Christendom  that  had  been  centralised 
by  Hildebrand  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  in  the  era  which 
begins  with  Innocent  III.  and  closes  with  Boniface  YIII. 
The  I'apac}"  seemed  victorious  over  all  its  older  rivals — over 
the  great  Patriarchs,  the  bishops  of  llavenna  and  Rheims, 
Cologne  and  ('anterburj-,  Milan  and  ( 'ompostcUa :  (iver  the 
emperors,  once,  like  Chai-les  the  Great  or  Henry  III., 
the  patrons,  and  now,  after  the  days  of  Frederic  IT.,  the 
German  instruments  of  the  Apostolic  See :  even  over  national 
Churches,  such  as  the  English.  A  more  serious  struggle  was 
to  come :  with  the  rising  monarchies  of  the  Christian  Republic, 
with  the  towns  and  Parliaments  of  the  new  full-grown  nations. 
France  and  England. 

This    contest    was    provoked    b}-    Boniface    A' I II.      In    1274, 
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under  Gregory  X.,  the  Pope  seemed  the  friend  of  all  his 
spiritual  children ;  at  the  second  Council  of  Lyons  in  this 
year  even  the  Greek  Church  was  for  a  moment  reconciled  to 
Rome.     On  all  sides  Latin  Christendom  was  expanding;    Ice- 
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land  and  Greenland  had  been  brought  into  its  federation  since 
the  eleventh  century :  in  the  thirteenth,  Franciscan  missionaries 
preceded  Marco  PoId  across  Tartary  to  China,  while  Genoese 
seamen  attempted  to  open  up  the  African  coasts  and  the 
Sea    of   Darkness :    the   Teutonic    Knights    began    to    convert 
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Prussia :    the    (iennan    Hansa    started    their    trading  centre   at 

XovsTorod  (I.,  p.  (iol). 

The  Aim  p,,,)-  dm^ij^o-  the  Hfe  of  Edward  1.  of  EniJ-land  this  expansion 

0^  ...         -  . 

Edward  I.     of   Christian    States  came    into   conflict,   on  a    far  larij'er  scale 

than  in  the  tweh'th  century,  witli  the  Christian  Church.     His 

archbishops,    Peckhani    and     W'inchelsey,    strug<;-le    against    a 

kingly   overlord,   as    lieeket    had    struggled    against    Henry   II., 

as    the   I'opes    had   struggled    against   the    (icrnian    kings,   and 

were  irow,   with  Boniface   YIIL,  strug-alinsr  ao-ainst  nationalism 

in  general. 

All  through  the  earlii;r  part  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
from  St.  Hugh  of  Ijincoln  to  ( irosseteste,  the  Church  of 
England '  had  pretty  well  e.x]iressed  the  mind  of  the  people 
of  flngland :  the  clergy,  oppressed  both  by  Pope  and  king, 
had  led  the  popular  movement  for  responsible,  representative 
government.  But  now  Edward's  ideal  of  a  strong  island- 
empire,  friendly  with  Rome  but  indi'pcndent  of  outside  power, 
aimed  at  pressing  religion,  with  other  interests,  into  conmion 
subjection  to  a  national  unity  ex])ressed  in  himself.  He  was 
resolved  to  have  no  divided  sovereignty.  As  far  as  the  clerical 
estate  stood  for  an  "imperium  in  imperio,"  his  policv  was 
to  degrade  if.  Not  only  was  Kouu^  to  br  kept  at  arm's 
length,  and  all  its  claims  to  liomage  and  fealty  and  Scottish 
overlordslnp  rejected,  as  W'illi.im  the  CwKpU'ror  had  rejected 
thi'  Papal  ]ireten.sions  of  his  day;  but  the  hold  of  the  native 
English  Church  over  land  and  chattels  was  to  lie  shaken,  its 
power  of  ;igL;'raudisement  to  be  cheeked,  its  s|iirilual  courts 
subjected  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

1.  The  history  of  Church  ajid  St.ate  under  Edward  I.  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  three  legal  eu.tctmi'Uts — the  Statute  of 
Mortmain  in  127!),  the  writ  Circunisjiecte  Agatis  -  in  1285, 
and  the   conflrmation   of  the  Charters   in    1297.     The   separate 

'  A  body  com]ilett'ly  organised,  with  a  hierarchy  minutely  regulated,  lejjis- 
lating;  for  itself,  taxing  itself,  in  its  recognised  assemblies,  judicative  and 
executive,  and.  though  not  as  a  corporation  holding  common  property,  yet 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  each  holding  property.  As  an  estate 
of  the  realm,  its  clergy  acknowledge  the  head.ship  of  the  kin.g  ;  as  pai-t  of  the 
Western  Church,  that  of  the  Pope  (.Stubbs.  Const.  Hist.,  III.,  c.  lH). 

[-  Its  opening  words,  v.r.  "Deal  circumspectly"  (in  all  matters  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  and  rights  in  things  spiritual  of  the  Bi.shop  of  Xorwich  and 
his  clergy)  :    .in  order  to  the  Judges  of  Assize.] 
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itnd  later  battle  of  Pope  and  king  over  Scottish  suzerainty, 
the  ruin  of  the  Templars  in  1307-12,  and  the  action  of  the 
t'hurch  under  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.,  either  do  not 
properly  concern  English  religion  at  all,  or  belong  to  the 
purely  social  part  of  this  section  rather  than  to  ecclesiastical 
politics. 

(1)  And   iirst   of  all    as   tn  mortmain.     Before   the  Norman  Mortmain. 
Conquest   a    licence    from    lliu    ( 'rown    seems    to    have    been 


EDW.^RD    I.    (■nXKIUMING    THE    CH.ARTKK 
OF    .A1.\KCH    8,    i:»).    (MS.    ('laml.    D.    II,) 


expected  for  alienation  into  the  "  dead  hand "  of  a  spiritual 
corpoi'ation ;  but  the  alarm  now  felt  lest  all  England  should 
lieeomo  Church  property,  enabled  Edward,  in  1270,  to  forbid 
such  alienation  absolutely.  Land  so  granted  was  in  forfeit  to 
the  lord,  or,  in  his  defaidt  to  the  king,  and  the  original  law 
again.st  grants  in  mortmain  was  made  more  stringent  in  1285. 
Tlie  clerical  resistance  seems  to  have  fallen  back  on  legal 
evasions. 

(2)  The    second    of  Edward's    restraints    provoked    a    more  Ecclesi- 
open  defiance.      Perhaps   all   churchmen   felt   satisfied   enough  j^^^^ 
to  be  conservative  on  the  land  cjuestion — here  they  held  the  diction, 
ground,  and  were  only  just  withheld  from  monopoly ;   but  in 
jurisdiction    it    was    time    to    make    a    stand.       In    spite    of 
Henry    II. 's    apparent    failui-e,    the    civil    courts    had    steadily 
gained    on    the    episcopal.       Uefore   the    death    of    Henry    III. 
laymen    liad    in     great    part    replaced    chiu'chmen     as     royal 
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justices  :  now,  under  Edward  I.,  the  Primate  admitted  tlie 
abstract  riglit  of  the  King's  Benela  to  issue  prohibitions.  The 
Statute  of  Westminster  the  First,  in  1275,  was  construed  to 
direct  that  clerks  chargeil  with  felony  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered to  their  ordinary  till  an  inquest  of  the  charge  had 
been  made;  if  found  guilty,  their  real  and  personal  estate 
"was  to  go  to  the  Crown.  Ten  years  later,  in  answer  to  a 
petition  of  prelates  for  some  relaxation  of  royal  prohibitions, 
Edward,  by  his  writ  Circimispecte  Agatis,  while  seeming  to 
guarantee  the  actual  rights  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  practically 
evaded  the  Church's  claim  in  temporal  contracts.  He  did  not 
renounce  these  contracts,  and  his  judges  accordingly  claimed 
them  all  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  royal  courts.  More 
expressly  the  king  forbade  the  bishojjs  to  infringe  his  pre- 
rogatives bv  touching  cases  of  breach  of  contract  and  rights 
(if  patronage. 

(3)  Thus  both  in  land  and  jurisdiction  the  older  theocratic 
tendencies  of  society  I'ound  their  limit  :  but  the  lawyers'  third 
attempt,  to  tax  the  elergy  at  the  royal  will,  was  a  failure. 
Edward  "was  apparently  resolved  to  leave  to  his  spirituality 
oulv  a  pi-e-eminence  of  money  burdens.  Not  only  did  he 
gather  representatives  of  the  ordained  in  a  cential  Parliament 
Avith  the  unordained,  but  be  procured  (about  1291)  a  new 
and  higher  valuation  of  Church  property,'  real  and  personal, 
and  appointed  commissioners  for  all  the  monastic,  cathedral, 
and  collegiate  treasuries.  Armed  with  this  fresh  knowledge, 
in  1291,  under  a  C!rusading  agreement  with  Pope  Nicholas  IV., 
he  demanded  the  tithe  of  ecclesiastical  income,  gathered  it  in 
for  thi"  Holy  War,  and  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  brief 
pontificate  of  the  Hermit  Celestine  V.,  seized  the  opportunity 
to  require,  in  full  Parliament  at  Westminster,  one-half  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church.  William  I\lontfort,  Dean  of  St,  Paul's, 
sent  to  remonstrate,  fell  dead  of  fright  at  the  king's  feet; 
in  the  Convocation  held  within  the  royal  palace,  Sir  John 
Havering  proclaimed,  in  Ivlward's  name,  "If  any  o])iiose  the 
king's  will,  let  him  stand  up  that  he  may  be  noted  as  an 
of    the    kinir's    peace."       The    I'riniate.   Wiuchelse\-.  was 


enemv 


;mgs    pc:i 


'  \t  £204,143  I'.ls.  ■2d.,  witlioiit  countinij  the  goods  of  the  Bi.shoiis  of 
Lincoln  .and  Winchester,  and  of  Christ  Church.  Canterburv  (separatel.y  reckoned: 
Winchester  and  Lincoln,  €:5,li77  l.">s.  7d.  ;  Christ  Churcli,  Canterbury,  CS.").")  '.Is.  2d.). 
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ill  Home,  ainL  the  elergy  gave  way  for  the  time,  awaiting  his 
return.  Again  the  tax  was  gathered,  and  next  year  Edward's 
cherished  design  of  inchiding  the  national  Church  in  the 
national  assembly  was  realised  in  the  ilodel  Parliament  of 
1295.  He  had  snnimoned  the  proctors  of  the  First  Estate 
to  York  and  Northampton  in  liS'S,  to  London  in  1294:  now 
the  clerical  grants,  his  main  support,  were  to  be  an  item  in 
the  supplies  given  by  the  whole  nation  in  one  Parliament, 
in  one  place,  at  one  time,  to  the  ruler  of  all  estates  in  the 
realm. 

The  clergy,  however,  soon  refused  to  vote  save  in  their  con 
own  clerical  house  and  by  separate  grants.  This  they  ulti-  ^""^^ 
mately  gained  ;  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centtuy 
Convocation  always  sits  apart ; '  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 
moderate  his  demands.  But  now,  in  1296,  Boniface  YIII.,  by 
the  Bull  Clericis  Laicos,  forbade  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  of 
any  kind  to  the  laity,  and  so  provoked  the  crisis  of  1297. 
In  full  Parliament  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Winchelsey,  on  behalf 
of  Convocation,  refused  to  vote  any  further  moneys.  Edward, 
m  answer,  placed  the  royal  seal  on  all  Church  trusts  and 
storehouses :  and  on  the  repeated  refusal  of  the  Synod  at 
St.  Paul's,  the  Chief  Justice  formally  outlawed  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  and  the  barony  of  the  archbishop  was 
seized  for  the  king's  use. 

Meanwhile  the  nobles  and  merchants  had  likewise  liroken 
with  Edward ;  Scotland  was  rising  under  Wallace ;  and  the 
war  in  Flanders  compelled  the  king's  instant  departure  from 
England.  But  he  dared  not  leave  his  throne  and  his  son 
amid  universal  discontent.  Winchelsey,  who  had  led  the 
constitutional  as  well  as  the  clerical  cause,  was  the  tirst  to 
profit  by  the  royal  repentance.  Edward  restored  his  barony, 
gave  the  heir  of  the  kingdom  into  his  charge,  and  prepared 
to  renew  the  Charter  and  respect  the  liberties  of  the  Church. 
Like  Elizabeth  in  1601,  he  confessed  himself  misled;  it  had 
been  in  sorrowful  reluctance  that  he  had  burdened  his  subjects. 
The   Primate  discovered  that,  though  the  Pope's  Bull  forbade 

'  lu  i;i41  the  Crown — actiuiescin^-  in  the  rule  tliat  clerical  tenths  C,t2o,0liu 
on  Pope  Nicholas's  valuation  of  12'.ll)  should  he  granted  in  provincial  Con- 
vocations— ceased  to  insist  on  the  attendance  of  the  clerical  proctors  in 
Parliament,  a  custom  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  ceased  altogether. 
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cliiirclimen  to  obey  a  royal  demand  for  money,  it  did  nut 
forbid  them  to  volunteer  their  aid.  The  king,  who  just  before 
embarking  for  Flander.s,  had  Ijegun  the  seizure  of  a  third  of 
clerical  temporalities  and  forbidden  the  excommunication  of 
his  tax-collectors,  had  been  foiled  by  the  alliance  of  Pope  and 
Primate,  clergy  and  nobles,  Scotland  and  France,  against  his 
dictatorship  ;  and,  in  that  alliance,  the  Church  again  appeared 
as  the  champion  of  freedom.' 

After  Boniface  had  fallen,  and  the  Papac}'  had  been  moved 
to  Avignon  (p.  214),  Winchekey  was  prosecuted  in  the  Papal  Curia, 
and  the  old  alliance  of  Pope  and  king,  broken  by  the  Pull 
Clericis  Laicos,  was  renewed  with  Clement  V.,  who  absolved 
Edward  from  his  oaths  of  1297,  and  suspended  the  archbishop. 
Yet  the  last  years  of  the  reigii  are  not  ^\-ithout  anti-Papal 
laws.  Long  after  the  Pope's  claims  nf  lordship  over  .Scotland 
had  been  repudiated  in  1:301,  the  Statute  of  Carlisle,  in  1370, 
attacked  the  abuses  of  foreign  patronage,  "  provisions," 
"  first-fruits,"  and  "  Peter's  pence." 

Edward  I.  reversed  the  p<->li<-y  of  Henry  111.  by  subjecting 
the  Papal  interests  to  the  rojal  in  the  national  ( 'liurcli.  With 
this  aim,  he  compelled  the  I'cnunciation  by  his  clergy  of  all 
words  in  Papal  Bulls  prejudicial  to  the  Crown's  authority,  and 
practically  suppres.sed  the  elective  rights  of  liis  cathedral 
chapters.  The  weakness  of  Edward  II.  enabled  Clement  \.  to 
put  his  nominees  into  English  benefices,  as  Boniface  A'lII.  had 
tried  to  do  at  York  both  before  and  at  the  time  of  liis  jubilee 
in  1300.  I'nlike  Archbishop  Romanus  at  that  crisis,  Edward  II. 
jjlayed  into  the  Pope's  hands,  and  his  father'rs  policy  of  a  Holy 
League  in  which  the  Pope  should  serve  the  king  was  not 
restored  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  conclusion,  let  us  take 
three  typical  instances  of  the  struggle  of  the  Roman  and  Royalist 
parties  with  the  English  in  the  national  Church  of  this  time : — 

(1)  In  1282  Peckham  found  one  Meuling,  a  non-resident 
prelate  of  foreign  extraction,  Bishop  of  Lichtield,  ordered  him 
back  to  his  see,  and  appointed  the  Archdeacon  of  Derby  as 
an  English-speaking  suffragan,  requiring  the  "  Pope's  man  "  to 
pay  him  one  hundred  marks  a  year  and  to  consult  him  on 
all  ofHcial  acts. 

1  As  in  1341,  when  Archbishop  Stnitford  won  peers  the  right  of  trial  by 
their  peers. 
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(2)  In  l:J:):>  An-hbishop  Meopliam  died  of  vexation  parth" 
caused  by  iiuiumerable  abuses  of  this  sort,  all  springing  from 
the  same  cause,  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  and  English 
Courts.     The  abuses  he  was  powerless  to  check  till  the  league 


TOMB    OP    ARCHBISHOP    PECKUiM. 

(Canterhurii  Cathedrul.) 


itself  was   broken   up,  and   so  they   tlom-ished,   as  we   are   told 
of  a  certain  (hocese  in  132(j : — 

(;3)  "  Out  of  fifty  prebends  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  o( 
SaHsbury,  twenty-eight  had  been  'provided'  by  the  late  and 
the  present  Pope — not  more  than  three  of  their  holders  ever 
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resided — aud,    in    crown    all,    t'ighl    iiiuru    were 
promise  of  prebends  at  their  tii-st  vaeancy." 

II.  The  social  aspect  of  Cliurch  history  is  the  chief 
interest  of  these  latter  years  (1297-lo4.S)  after  the  close  of 
the  strug-o'le  with  Kdward  I.  Tiie  higher  clergy  became  more 
and  more  pliant  as  they  felt  their  growing  dependence  on  the 
Crown  ;  the  lower,  except  perhaps  the  parish  priests,  were  fast 
losing  all  the  spirit  of  the  last  revival  of  religion.  Not  a  fow^ 
traces  of  aiiti-clerical  spirit  among  gentry  and  conniions 
appear  in  the  early  fourteenth  i-entury  ;  it  is  not  simply 
against  Papal  interference  or  m(.)nastic  overgrowth,  it  is  the 
beginning  of  a  revolt  against  clerical  influence  in  ])olitics  and 
society. 

Edward  1.  had  f)und  an  episcopal  regency  on  his  retiu'n 
from  Palestine  ;  next  }'ear  Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  leaves  the  chancery  U\  Bishop  Robert  Biu'nell.  Yet 
episcopal  intinen(/e  decays  during  the  reign  ;  on  the  board  of 
arbitrators  nn  the  Scottish  claims  nonunated  liy  the  king  in 
12y()  there  are  only  four  liishops.  Again,  the  protests  of  the 
Lincoln  and  Carlisle  Parliaments,  in  l."5()l  and  1-S07,  against 
Papal  (that  is,  hierarchical)  claims  nver  Scotland  and  Papal 
provisions  in  England  remind  us  of  the  most  independent 
language  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Ear  more  notable  is  the 
Canterltury  riot  of  May,  V-Vll ,  against  clerical  privilege:  the 
Ilchester  riot  of  134<S  against  the  Bishop  of  i5atli  and  Wells; 
the  Conunons'  petition  of  1344  against  clerical  legislation  for 
laymen :  the  appointment  of  the  first  lay  ('hanccUor  in  1340 ; 
the  general  and  growing  reluctance  to  jiay  tithes.  The 
suppression  of  the  Templars  first  foreshadows  the  general 
dissolution  of  monasteries  in  153()-39  :  and  the  increasing 
dislike  of  the  friars,  and  in  a  measure  of  all  the  "  religious," 
warns  us  of  a  coming  revolt  not  against  abuses  of  the 
medieval  religion  so  nuich  as  against  that  religion  in  itself 
Yet  in  politics,  in  education,  in  care  of  the  poor,  in  general 
influence,  down  to  the  smallest  details  of  life,  the  Church, 
even  in  her  decline,  still  penetrates  to  every  corner  of 
society. 

First  among  the  proofs  of  waning  clerical  power  let  us 
take  the  scene  at  Canterbury  in  Edward  IIT.'s  first  year.  The 
Prior  of  Christ  Church  was  sinmnoned  to  help  the  bailiff  and 
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citizens  in  sending  twelve  men-at-arms  to  >;ewcastle  against 
Kobert  IJrnee.  Lands  held  in  free  alms  ( frankalnioigno), 
replied  the  Prior,  eould  not  lie  hold  liable  to  military  service.' 
On  this,  bailiff"  and  citizens  held  a  meeting  "  in  the  field  by 
the  House  of  Preaching  Friars  "  and  swore  to  nine  articles. 
First,  "To  pull  down  all  the  tenements  in  Hurgato  down  to 
the  Mill."  Second.  "  No  one,  under  penalties  imposed  by 
the  city,  to  live  in  the  Prior's  Houses."  Third,  "All  rents 
of  200  marks  and  upwards  to  be  levied  for  the  city."  Fourth, 
"No  one  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  drink  or  victuals  with  the 
monastery."  Fifth,  "  All  carts  and  horses  from  the  Christ 
Church  manors  carrying  victuals  or  stock  fur  the  monaster}^ 
to  be  seized  and  held  with  their  contents."  Sixth,  "  Any 
monks  (even  the  Prior)  coming  out  of  the  monastery  to  be 
spoiled  of  goods  and  clothes  and  to  be  attached."  Seventh, 
'■  To  dig  a  trench  at  the  great  gate  of  the  monastery,  so  that 
no  one  should  go  in  or  out."  Ei"hth,  "  To  allow  no  strantrer 
to  enter  the  church,  except  on  oath  to  offer  no  gift,  even  at 
S.  Thomas'  Shrine."  Ninth,  "Each  citizen  swore  that  he 
would  have  from  the  same  shrine,  of  the  gold  rings  hung  up 
by  pilgrims,  one  for  each  finger  of  each  hand."  So  at 
Ilchester,  in  l-'W.S,  the  Bishop  of  Path  and  Wells  was  ivciit 
prisoner  in  the  churcli  for  several  hours,  and  his  servants 
were  beaten  and  wounded  in  the  churchyard  by  the  iiiol>. 
These  quarrels  were  tided  over,  but  the  records  remain  to 
illustrate  the  general  rebellion  against  clerical  privilege,  and 
especially  the  weariness,  expressed  by  (Jregory  X.  in  1274,  of 
the  "  unbridled  nndtitude "  of  the  religious,  and  b)-  many 
thoughtfid  observers  of  the  pride,  avarice,  riches,  and  world- 
liness  of  man)"  bishops  and  monks.  They  exhibit  also  the 
alarm  of  fourteenth-centur}-  provincial  councils  at  the  grudging 
payment  of  tithes.  The  clergy,  it  is  ordered,  are  to  talce  away 
their  tenth  sheaf  bj-  the  same  road  as  the  farmer.  Sometimes 
they  had  been  forced  to  cart  on  bj'paths,  not  allowed  to  take 
any  btU-  the  hist  shock  loft,  and  that  often  traui[iled  by  cattle. 
Personal  tithes  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  trade 
and  labour,  even  from  mines. 

But   it  was   in    jurisdi(,'tion   that   the   "laicising"    movement 

['  In  tlieory.  the  clergy  were  held  to  satisfy  all  obligations  by  their  spiritu-.l 
work,  and  were  said  to  hold  their  land  "  in  free  alms."] 
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was   strongest. 


The  Church  courts  were  the  Church's  worst 
enemy,  and  their  abuses  were  among  the  tirst  marks  of  tlie 
attacks  of  the  New  Learning — of  men  hke  Ciiaucer  and 
Wychffe.  Matrimonial  and  testamentary  causes,  actions  for 
recovery  of  "spiritual  payments"  and  for  "cognisance  of  vice." 


AX     ECCLESIASTICAL    CnLKT 


{.M.-i.    \M.    l.i 


and  "correction  of  manners"' — these  wen-  tli(^  subject-matter 

of  the  bishops'  courts,  vaguely  limited  by  the  -writs  of  Kdward  I., 

and   it  was  against  these  as  touching  the  laity,  in  any  poiur, 

that  the  Commons  petitioned  in  184.-i,  "That  no  motion  made 

'  Spiritual  iiayments — tithfts  and  Oliurch  fees  ;  moral  cases— heresy,  slander 
an<l  usury,  as  well  as  adultery,  etc. 
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by  the  clergy  to  the  injury  of  the  laity  might  be  granted 
without  esauiination  before  the  king  and  the  lords."  The 
dominance  of  the  prelates  in  the  House  of  Lords  alone  pre- 
vented an  open  breach  between  the  Church  law  and  that  of 
the  land.  But  as  the  protest  of  1344  is  a  sign  of  the  coming 
end  of  clerical  legi.slatiou  for  tiie  laitj^  so  the  ilortmain 
statute  of  1279  and  the  Carlisle  ]5etition  against  Provisors  in 
1307  are  signs  of  the  future  jurisdiction  of  lay  courts  over 
the  Church,  the  system  of  the  Tudor  revolution. 

Next  comes  the  first  faint  sign  of  the  official  anti-monastic 
movement  on  the  part  of  European  and  Christian  States — the 
first  wai'nina;  of  a  comino-  disestablishment  of  all  monasticism. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1307  that  Edward   II.  was  urged   The 

Attack 

by  Philip  of  France,  and  counuanded  by  Clement  V.,  to  arrest  on  the 
the  Knights  Templars  within  his  realm,  as  had  been  done  in  templars. 
France.  At  first  he  wavered ;  wrote  to  Portugal,  Castille, 
Sicily,  and  Aragon  (December  i)  expressing  his  doubts,  to 
the  Pope  (December  10)  stating  his  belief  in  the  faith  and 
morals  of  the  Order ;  but  on  December  20  he  gave  way, 
arrested  all  the  Templars  of  England,  and  examined  them 
minutely  on  the  Papal  charges.  By  the  end  of  1312  the 
military  monlvs  "  of  the  Temple  of  God  and  of  Solomon "  had 
been  suppressed  throughout  Christendom,  if  not  "  by  way  of 
justice,"  as  the  Pope  said,  at  any  rate  "  by  way  of  expediency," 
and  the  bullc  of  their  estates  transferred  to  their  rivals  of  the 
Hospital.  Were  this  all,  it  might  pass  as  a  mere  piece  of  state- 
craft or  the  natural  result  of  the  final  loss  of  Palestine  in  1291  ; 
but  the  tales  told  by  English  witnesses  have  a  social  value  as 
bearing  on  the  national  hate  of  secrecy,  of  foreign  ways,  of 
organisations  in  any  way  independent  of  the  communit}-  and 
its  rulers.  The  ruin  of  the  military  monks,  who  affected  to 
disregard  English  law  as  subjects  of  a  foreign  master,  was 
typical  of  the  approaching  fate  of  the  alien  priories  mider 
Henry  V.,  of  the  dissolution  of  all  monkery,  brought  about 
by  much  the  same  causes  in  1.536-39.  "  Kome  only  do  ye 
seek,"  says  Glanvill :  "  Rome  onh*  shall  destroy  you."  "  We 
see  you  are  but  half  our  subjects,"  ran  the  sentence  of 
Henry  VIII.  Xow  by  seven  witnesses  it  was  proved  against  the 
English  Templars  that  the  reception- rite  was  secret,  by  three 
more  that  the  secret  could  not  be  discussed  among  themselves. 
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far  less  aiiKing  i.uitsidei's  ;  t'lmr  others  .swore  tlicy  were  forbiililen 
to  confess  save  tn  priests  of  their  own  Urder.  Another  had 
heard  of  (hvadful  sei-rets  :  in  Syria  they  receive<l  knights  with 
blasphemy,  s|)ittiiiL;'  un  the  (.'russ  ;  some  worshipped  a  cat- 
idol,  a  brazen  head,  a  calf — others  wrote  and  read  that  "  ( 'hrist 
died,  not  for  our  sins,  but  for  His  own." 

One    liohert    of    Uteringham,    a    Franciscan,    had    been    at 
Westerby     twenty    years    before,    when     the     Templars     were 


A    II  i;  IK  .\  1)  i:  u    ci  I'     I'  II  i;     fa  i  t  ii  . 


arranging  some  relics;  lie  had  looktul  through  a  ieilo  in  the 
wall  and  seen  a  bhize.  >»e.\t  day  lie  askc'd  a  brother  what 
saint  they  wor.shipped  ;  hi-  turned  pale  :  ''  (.)u  thy  life,  ask 
no  more."  Anothi-r  Tenijilar,  on<'  liobcrt  Itaysrr,  had  been 
heard  gruaning  in  the  fields,  - 'i'liat  eve:'  [  was  burn  to  deny 
Christ  and  imld  \n  the  licvil!"  Tliere  was  a  stury  of  a 
Tem[ilar's  little   boy,  asked   b\'  his   father  if  he   would    join   the 
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Order,  answering  that  he  had  seen  a  postuhxnt  forced  at  the 
sword's  point  to  apostatise.  At  this  the  father  murdered  him. 
The  grandfather  of  one  witness  entered  the  Order  in  full 
vigour,  and  in  tlu'ce  ilays  was  dead :  a  certain  Walter  Savage 
had   likewise    disappeared    after    two    years ;    Adam    de    Heton 


Ti:MrLE    rlRliClI,    LOXDOX. 


know  of  a  boys'  wattdiword,  "  Beware  of  the  kisses  of  the 
Templars";  William  de  Berney  had  heard  of  one  of  their 
secret  doctrines,  "  That  man  has  no  more  a  living  soul  than 
a  dog."  One  Roger,  rector  of  Godmersham,  had  been  warned 
by  a  brother,  Stephen  tjtuenteril,  "If  you  could  be  Grand 
Master,  yet  never  join  us.     We  have  three  vows,  known  only 
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to  God,  the  Devil,  and  ovirselves."  The  vicar  of  Sutton  had 
heard  of  a  priest-Teuiphir  fnrbldden  to  consecrate  in  the 
mass;  and  a  foreigner,  nne  Julin  de  Gertia,  had  lieard  an  old, 
old  story  from  a  woman  named  "  Cacocaca,  who  lived  near 
St.  Giles,  in  London,  hard  liy  some  elms,"  of  secret,  hlack 
and  midniL;ht  chapters  at  Diuclee.  There  they  worshipped  a 
black  idol  with  shining  eyes  and  held  the  foulest  orgies. 
William  ]>achelor,  befnre  he  disappeared,  had  been  heard 
to  exi-laim,  "  I  have  lost  my  soul  in  the  Temple."  Several 
servants  of  Templars,  caught  spying,  had  l.)een  offered  death 
or  admission  as  the  only  choice,  while  refractory  brethren 
weix'  sewn  in  sacks  and  so  drowned.  Three  deserters  irom 
che  Order  closed  the  evidence  with  personal  revelations. 
They  had  been  admitted  with  blasphemy,  apostasy,  and  un- 
natural vice:  men  stood  over  them  with  drawn  swords  and 
tbrced  them  to  deny  Christ  and  to  confess  only  the  "  Great 
(nid."  The  late  Grand  Preceptor,  Brian  le  Jay,  was  a  traitor 
to  the  Gru.saders,  a  scoffer  at  the  faith,  a  secret  Moslem.  He 
"  held  the  least  hair  in  a  Saracen's  beard  worth  more  than 
his  whole  fiodv."  The  shuddering  abhorrence  of  ordinary 
Englishmen  was  felt  in  the  proverbial  (juestion  and  answer, 
'■  Are  von  a  Templar  '  Then,  were  you  in  the  belfry  of 
Paul's,  vou  would  not  see  more  misery  than  will  be  yours 
ere  vou  die." 

( >u  these  grounds  the  proudest  and  richest  among  the 
Orders  of  religious  chivalry  was  suppressed  and  ruined;  l)Ut 
danger  hardlv  less  imminent  threatened  the  preaching  and 
begging  friars.  As  the  spiritual  Franciscans  developed  their 
own  principles  and  became  the  Fraticelli.  they  drew  upon 
thetnsclves  the  hate  of  Popes  and  kings,  of  all  established 
interests ;  as  the  lower  minds  gave  up  their  i'ounder's  ideal 
and  sank  into  Christian  fakirs,  they  seemed  to  degrade  the 
common,  the  religious,  life  as  it  had  never  been  degraded 
bcibre.  Every  reformer  like  Langland,  ever\'  man  of  the 
world  like  Chaucer,  or  reconstructive  theorist  like  \\'yclif[e, 
came  to  regard  ihe  mendicant  Orders  as  the  reacUest  mark  of 
attack.  As  early  as  1274  Gregory  X.  had  restrained  their  "un- 
bridled nudtitndc"  to  "all  the  four  orders"  noted  in  Piers 
Plownuui.  P>oniface  VIII.,  in  1301,  forbade  them  to  preach  in 
parish    ehui-idies  without   leave  from    the   incumbent.      Before 
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the  death  of  Hourj-  Hi.  Matthew  I'avis  deelared  that  friars 
had  bocoiue  iiioro  debased  in  one  generation  than  Benedictine 
monks  in  tln'ec  or  four  centuries.     By  the  time  of  the  Black 

Death    their    fall    seemed    only   a 
question  of  time. 

The  Templars   had   gone ;    the  reeling 
friars,  even  the  monks,  Avere  going.  ^^g'°^' 
Of  this    wider  anti-monastic  sjjirit  Monks, 
and    its   spread   among   all    classes 
iOi  irSfM  -  ,..;>       "^MtliJi  I       nnder    the    Edwards    there   is  evi- 
\./.  llfi^k)^  Mr  ri  I       donee   enough,   of   which  we   have 

^C^lW^HIi'     i*^W*  .  '   ■  noticed  some  traces,  and  can  onlv 

^  PimPBr-  i^'v  '  ■  J_lll       '^'^'^'  ii^  this  place,  two  illustrations: 

first,  in  tlic  mai-ked  falling-off  of 
religious  foundations ;  second,  in 
the  history  of  Merton,  the  first 
Oxford  Colles;e. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  only  sixty-four 
new  monasteries  and  friaries,  against  more  than  <S00  of  older 
date  (440  of  the  twellth,  and  29(i  of  the  thirteenth  centurv): 
and  even  as  early  as  1274  Bishop  Walter  of  Rochester,  the 
ex- Chancellor,  laid  down  that  the  fellows  of  iEerton  College, 
which  he  had  just  moved  from  his  Surrey  birthplace  to  the 
great  English  I'niverslty,  lost 
all  the  benefits  of  his  endow- 
nient  if  they  entered  any 
order  of  religion.  He  knew 
how  large  a  proportion,  not 
only  of  the  knights'  fees  but 
also  of  parish  livings,  had 
been  appropriated  to  monas- 
teries and  chapters  by  this 
time;  and  he  knew  that,  in 
consc([uencc  of  this  appro- 
jiriation,  a  great  part  of 
England  was  not  provided 
with     the     regular    Church 

system,  but  served  with  substitutes;  and  that  from  the  over- 
growth of  the  "  Regulars "  and  their  abnormal  and  unuational 
system  had  arisen  an  undergrowth  of  practical  abuses — absentee 


'.  ca«39f /I  an(ntit'ttt<ytstt 


ftvtn  jiTan  ifria:!!  iunt fiofn«ii; 

VNDUK  IXFLVEXCK  (MS.  Kuy.  il  V..  vii.), 
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and  pluralist  "  vicars,"  the  farming  of  benefices,  the  new  chantry 
system,'  the  consequent  decay  of  local  charities  .and  local 
interest,  all  tending  to  produce  a  low  type  of  hired  mass- 
priest,  in  whom  there  was  little  of  the  pastor,  the  student,  or 
the  gentleman. 

Like  Wykeham.  Wayntlete,  and  Wolsey,  ]\[erton  .seems  to 
have  aimed  at  a  rcformatii;in  of  religion  through  education 
and  works  of  ciiarity,  and  his  uictlKul  was  steadily  followed 
hy  the  wiser  churchmen  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  By  the 
year  1400  tliere  had  been  founded  seventy-eight  colleges  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hospitals,  and  the  tifteenth  century 
added  .sixty  schools  and  charitable  foundations,  as  against  no 
more  tlian  eight  religious  liouses,  to  the  roll. 

In  general,  however,  from  the  death  of  Edward  II.  the 
social  decline  of  the  Church  was  undeniable — in  its  relaxing 
hold  upon  politics  and  national  lite;  in  the  deadness  of  its 
monastic  orders  (there  is  mA  one  distinguished  abbot  in  this 
time);  in  the  beginnings  of  avowed  dissent  from  its  creed 
and  system  and  of  over-luxuriance  in  its  architecture ;  in  the 
decline  of  its  missionary  and  ( "rusading  spirit,  as  evidenced  bv 
the  new  plan  of  "vicarious"  pilgrimage:  in  the  growth  of 
superstitious  abuses:  and  in  the  severance  of  the  clergy  from 
the  new  spirit  in  science  ami  letters  and  faith,  Ibretold  in 
the  prophetic  work  of  Koger  ilac.-on,  of  ('liaucer,  and  of 
Wycliffe. 

l')Ut  the  Black  Death  marlcs  iln.'  beginning  of  a  far  more 
serious  severance — of  the  Church  from  the  peo]il(  —  from  the 
social  movements  which  gather  round  the  Peasant  l\evolt  of 
b'iSl.  Itefore  this  the  clergy  had  not  only  helped  to  "en- 
force the  status  and  affirm  the  duty"  of  laboiu-.  l)ut  had 
engaged  in  the  same  industry  and  felt  the  same  interests  as 
the  mass  of  (he  people.  Clei'gy  and  laity  as  yet  were  a  "com- 
munity"; and,  however  much  the  union  may  have  been 
impaired,  if  was  only  now  beginning  to  break  up.  On  the 
other  side,  tlie  parish  priesthood  in  ( 'haiici'r's  day,  as  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  the  abiding  strength  of  the  Church,  the 
])ormanent  and  ])opular  section  of  the  hierarchy.  And  even 
in  the  early  fourteenth  century  a  movement  was  lieginuing 
towai'ds    a    real    reformation    of    religion.       In    education,    in 

'  One  of  tliu  earliest  chantries  seems  to  l)e  at  .St.  Helen's,  Worcester,  128S. 


Till-:  car  urn  ami   the  crows. 
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vei-naculur  rarcils.  liyiiins,  and  books  of  devotion,  in  works 
(if  chanty,  in  rcadj'i'sted  dioceses,  and  extended  parish 
organisation,  the  ( 'hurcli  was  slowly  and  tentatively  adapting 
means  to  ends.  Ketreurhnicnt  was  half  the  battle  :  and  with 
N,(H)()  parish  churches  and  sonic  40,000  clergy'  of  all  grades 
and  drawn  from  every  i-lass  (including  monks  and  friars), 
with  i-evenues  able  to  bear  one-third  of  tlie  national  taxation, 
with  almost  a  monopoly  of  learning,  except  for  the  bailiff 
class    anil    a    lew   lav   politicians,  poets,   and    stdry-tellers,   with 


.iu.  ^,  ,-£..    4,    .*.   .a>  4)JS.  ^;  .<fe.  .».- ijs»/  ji^-.'i*?.  .^s»Jr'^  J^^.A 


\r*^  ^.r^  ^-^  -4'. 


KirKiV    i»r    BlsllOl'    WALTKU    UE    MAl'Ll-DilN. 
(Ilxeter  Cathedml.) 

the  sacred  Latin  still  generally  understood — for  even  the 
political  songs  arc  still  in  a  "  macaroni"  of  Latin  and  English' 
— with  all  this  to  work  upon,  the  ('hurch  might  fairly  hope 
to  rcforui  itself,  to  save  all  by  giving  u])  a  ])art.  Oxford  and 
( 'ambridge  I'nivcrsities,  the  great  training  schools  for  the 
clergy,  were  taking  more  oi'ganised  shape  in  the  new  College 

'  2SI.1I11  ;iliimi   I:Mii,  witliout  mendicants— a  numbiT  jjieatly  reduced  Ijy  the 
Black  Deatli.  but  niakinsj  1   in  every  o2  of  the  people  over  14  years  of  age. 
-  For  exaiii[)Ies  of  songs  in  a  '"  macaronic  "  verse,  cf.  carol  of  a.d.  1.")0U-30  : — 
"  X.nv  make  us  joj-e  iu  tliis  Feste,  Syiig  wp  to  Ijyin  ;ni<i  say  wel 

In  <mo  Xtus  imtus  est,  come, 

A  i«itre  uiiigouitus  Viiii  Rc^lcmiit.jr  n,;itium." 
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foundations  (p.  94),  the  first  of  which,  after  ilerton  (Jollegc, 
was  that  of  Bishop  St.apledon  of  Exeter,  in  ISl-i.  Even  more 
sitj'nificant  is  the  cleruy  school  of  Bishop  Sawbridge,  founded 
in  \\"inchcster  between  r2<S2-loU5,  and  the  vigorous  attempts 
to  enforce  a  regular  system  of  catechising  by  the  parish  priests 
between  1270-K)70,  The  provision  for  lepers,  orphans,  and 
destitute  poor  by  hos[)itals  and  alms;  the  rights  of  "  corrody  "  ' 


LICHFIELD    CATTIEDllAL. 


riuJo:   l\mn,.u  ,1    ,Soi;.  /„ 


or  free  maintenance  in  religious  houses,  and  the  use  tif  nunneries 
as  bdaiding  schools  for  girls  ;  the  conunon-sense  permission 
gi-anicil  to  labourers  to  work  on  the  Hoi}'  Days,  so  that,  on 
the  average,  .SOS  out  of  the  .'!li.3  were  avadablo :  the  English 
versions  of  tlic  I'salms,  (ios]iols,  and  Epistles  in  1275,  in 
i:{20,  and  (by  Kichard  Rolle  of  Hampole)  in  V.Wd  (p.  12>S); 
the  new  cathedrals  and  churches  of  the  Decorated  style, 
(■.(J.  St.  Paul's,  London,  tinished  in  181")  by  Segrave  ;  St.  llavid's 

\}  CoiTody  or  coTOcly  (Medieval  Latin  cvrrdi/iii.n.  provision)  was  a  jirivilcg-u 
of  foundin-s  and  benefactors.] 
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Cathedral  and  Episcopal  Palace,  between  182S  and  1347  :  and 
Lichfield,  the  best  existing  type  of  a  fourteenth-century  English 
church — all  these  things  are  evidence  that  the  Church,  even 
at  this  time,  and  under  such  a  Primate  as  Reynolds,  was  still 
alive. 

The  avarice  of  churchmen,  the  abuses  of  the  Bishops' 
courts,  the  constant  Papal  interference,  and  the  compulsory 
clerical  celibacy  leading  to  concubinage  were  the  chief  draw- 
bai:;ks  on  the  Chiu-ch's  usefulness.  The  higher  clergy  were, 
on  the  whole,  pure,  and  men  like  Kilwardby,  Peckham,  and 
Winchelsey  were  worthy  leaders  of  English  religion :  Imt  as 
the  doctrine  grew  tixed  that  local  or  national  reformation 
was  heretical  without  the  instance  of  Rome,  men  "rew  tired 
"botb  of  the  evils  of  the  aire  and  their  remedies." 


Ox    the   death    of    Henry   III.    there    followed   some   eighteen  f.  w. 
years   which  .  even    at    this   day   may   seem    to    us   the   most  ^and 
brilliant    eighteen    years    in    the    whole    history    of    English  Legal 
legis  ation.      At    all    events,   if  we   are   to   find   a   comparable  uudTr" 
period  we  must  look  forward,  for  five  hundred  years  and  more,  Edward  i. 
to   the    age   of   the   first   Reform   Bill.      Year    by  year    King- 
Edward    I.    in    his   Parliaments   made   laws   on  a  grand   scale. 
His  siatutes  will  n<:it  be  m  our  eyes  ver}-  lengthy  documents ; 
but    they   are   drastic,   and   they   are   permanent.      They   deal 
with  all  sorts  of  matters,  public  and  private,  but  in  particular 
with   those   elementary  parts  of  the  law  of  property  and  the 
law   of  civil   procedure   which   Eno-lish   leo-islators   have,   as   a 
general  rule,  been  well  content  to  leave  alone.     Just  ior  this 
reason  they  are  exceedingly  permanent ;    they  become  funda- 
mental ;    elaborate   edifices   of  gloss  and  comment  are   reared 
upon   them.      To   this   day,   despite    all    the    reforms   of    the 
present   century',   we   have   to    look   to   them,   and    the   inter- 
pretation  which  has  been   set   upon    them,   for  some   of    the 
most   elementary  principles  of  our   land   law.      When  all  has 
been  said  that  can  be  said  for  the  explanation  of  this  unique 
outburst  of  legislation,  it  still  remains  a  marvellous  thing. 

A  professional  class  of  English  temporal  lawyers  was  just  The 
beginning    to    form    itself.      We    say    "  of    English    temporal  p^^^^ 
lawyers,"   because   lor   more   than  a   century   past    there    had  fession. 
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been  •  legists  "  aud  '  decretists " '  in  the  land.  Those  leoists 
and  deeretists  constituted  a  professional  class ;  they  held 
tlieniselves  out  as  willing  to  plead  the  causes  of  those  who 
would  ))ay  their  fees.  They  did  a  large  business,  for  the 
clergy  nf  the  time  were  extremely  litigious,  The  bishop  who 
was  not  perennially  engaged  in  interminable  disputes  with  two 
or  three  wealthy  religious  houses  was  either  a  very  fortunate 
or  a  very  careless  guardian  (.>f  the  rights  of  his  see.  And  all 
the  roads  of  ecclesiastical  litigation  led  to  Rome.  Appeals  to 
the  Pope  were  made  at  every  stage  of  every  cause,  and  the 
most  famous  Italian  lawyers  were  retained  as  atlvocates.  The 
King  of  England,  wdio  was  often  involved  in  contests  about 
the  election  of  bishops — contests  which  would  sooner  or  later 
come  ficfore  the  Koman  < 'uria — kc^Jt  Italian  canonists-  in  his 
pay.  Young  Englishmen  were  sent  to  Bologna  in  order  that 
they  might  learn  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  University  of 
Oxford  was  granting  degrees  in  <-ivil  and  canuu  law,  the 
University  (_)f  t 'and:)ri(.lge  followed  her  example.  There  was 
no  lack  of  ecclesiastical  lawyers ;  indeed,  the  wisest  and  most 
s]jiritual  of  the  clergy  thought  that  there  were  but  too  many 
of  them,  and  deplored  that  theology  was  neglected  in  favour 
of  a  more  lucrative  science.  And  what  we  might  call  an 
ecclesiastical  "Bar"  had  been  formed.  The  canonist  who 
\vished  to  practise  in  a  bishop's  coiu't  had  to  satisfy  the 
iiishop  of  his  competence,  and  to  take  an  oath  obliging  him 
lo  practise  honestl}'.  The  tribunals  of  the  (.'hurch  knew  both 
the  ''advocate  '  (who  pleads  on  behalf  of  a  client)  and  the 
"procurator"  or  "proctor"  (who  represents  his  client's  person 
and  attends  to  his  cause). 
Attorneys  In   coiu'se   of  time   two   grotips   similar   to   these  grew  up 

Barristers,  round  the  king's  court.  We  .see  the  "attorney  '  (who  answers 
to  the  ecclesiastical  proctor)  and  the  "pleader,"  "narrator,"  or 
"  countor  "  (who  answers  to  the  ecclesiastical  advocate).  But 
the  formation  of  these  classes  of  professional  lawyers  has  not 
been  easy.  Ancient  law  does  not  readily  aihnit  that  one  man 
can  represent  another  ;    in  ])articular,  it  does  not  readily  admit 

'   Professional  txpunents  of  Koman  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law   respectively, 
tile  latter  consistinj;  largely  of  Papal  decrees.] 

[-  Authorities    on    ecclesiastical  law,  which    was   tjradnally    eodifieil  into  a 
body  called  canon  law.] 
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that  Diie  man  can  represent  another  in  htigation.  So  long  as 
procedure  is  extremely  formal,  so  long  as  all  depends  on  the 
due  utterance  of  sacramental  words,  it  does  not  seem  fair 
that  you  should  put  an  expert  in  your  place  to  say  those 
words  for  }-ou.  My  adx'ersary  has,  as  it  were,  a  legal  interest 
in  my  ignorance  or  stupidity.  If  I  cannot  bring  my  charge 
against  liim  in  due  form,  that  charge  ought  to  fail :  at  ail 
events,  he  cannot  justly  lie  called  upon  to  answer  another 
person,  some  subtle  and  cii'cnmspect  pleader,  whom  I  have 
liired.  Thus  the  right  to  appoint  an  attorney  who  will  re- 
present m)-  person  in  court,  and  win  or  lose  my  cause  for 
mo,  appears  late  in  the  day.  It  spreads  outwards  from  the 
king.  From  of  old  the  king  must  be  represented  by  others 
in  his  numerous  suits.  This  right  of  his  he  can  center  upon 
his  subjects — at  first  as  an  exceptional  favour,  and  afterwards 
by  a  general  rule.  In  Henry  Ill's  reign  this  process  has 
gone  thus  far : — A  litigant  in  the  king's  court  may  appoint 
an  attorney  to  represent  him  in  the  particular  action  in  which 
he  is  for  the  time  being  engaged :  he  requires  no  special 
licence  for  this;  but  if  a  man  wishes  to  appoint  prospectively 
a  general  attorney,  who  will  represent  him  in  all  actions,  the 
right  to  do  this  he  must  buj'  from  the  king,  and  he  will  not 
get  It  except  for  some  good  cause.  The  attorneys  of  this 
age  are  by  no  means  alwa3-s  professional  men  of  business. 
i'robably  every  free  and  lawfid  man  may  act  as  the  attorney 
of  another ;  indeed,  shocking  as  this  may  seem  to  us,  we 
may,  not  ver}'  unfrec[uentl3%  find  a  wife  a]ipearing  in  court 
as  her  husband's  attorney. 

The  other  "  branch  of  the  profession  "  grows  from  a  different 
stock.  In  very  old  days  a  litigant  is  allowed  to  bring  his 
friends  into  court,  and  to  take  "counsel"  with  them  before 
he  speaks.  Early  in  the  twelliiA  century  it  is  already  the 
peculiar  mark  of  a  capital  accusation  that  the  accused  must 
answer  without  "  counsel."  Then  sometimes  one  of  my 
friends  will  be  allowed,  not  meruly  to  prompt  me,  but  even 
to  spealv  for  me.  It  is  already  seen  that  the  old  requirement 
of  extreme  verbal  accurac\-  is  working  injustice.  A  man 
ought  to  have  some  opportunity'  of  amending  a  mere  slip  of 
the  tongue  :  and  yet  old  legal  principles  will  not  suffer  that 
he  should   amend   the  slips  of   his  own  tongue.      Let  another 
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tono'uc   sli]i    fiT   liiin.     Sucli    is   the   odd  r-ompromise  between 
ancient    law    and    modern    equity.      One   L;Teat  advantage   that 

1  gain  liy  jintting  furwanl  "  (ine 
of  my  cdun^el "  to  spr;dv  for 
ine  is  that  if  he  hhuiders — if, 
for  exaniplo,  ho  spealis  of  Roger 
when  he  slionld  have  spt)ken 
of  Kirhard— 1  shall  he  able  to 
correct  the  mistake,  for  his 
words  will  not  bind  me  until  I 
have  adopted  them.  Naturally, 
howeviT,  I  ihoose  for  this 
purpi.>se  my  aiutest  and  most 
e-\])erienced  friends.  Naturally, 
also,  ai'ute  ami  I'xpericiict'd  men 
are  to  hv.  lound  who  will 
gladlv  be  for  this  purpose 
my  friends  or  an\"lio(ly  (.'Ise's 
Irieuds,  if  they  be  paid  lor 
their  Iri.endliness.  ,\s  a  class 
of  expert  pleaders  forms  itself, 
the  relaticin  between  the  litigant 
and  those  who  are  "of  counsel 
for  him  "  will  !»■  very  uuich 
changeij.  bur  it  ^\'ill  not  liise 
all  traces  of  its  friendly  char- 
arior.  Theoretii-ally  one  cannot 
hire  another  person  tii  jilead 
for  one  ;  in  other  words,  counsel 
camiot  sue  fir  his   tbcs. 

Seeminglv  it.  was  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IIT.  that  pleaders 
seeking  for  employment  began 
to  cluster  round  the  king's 
court.  Somi'  of  them  the  king, 
the  busiest  of  all  litigants,  kept 
in  his  pay  :  they  were  his  "  Ser- 
jeants"— that  is,  ser\anis — at 
A  ciMM'  JUSTICE  rxDiai  EinvviiD  I.  [.^^y^  Uniler  Ivlward  [.  a  pro- 
j^uricer.)  cess,    tlic   details    ot    whicti    are 
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Still   verv    obscure,   was    initiated   by   tlie  kino-,   which  brought  Serjeants 
these    professional    pleaders    and    the    professional    attorneys' 


at  Law. 


under    the    control 


the    iudo-es,   and    began    to    secure    a 


monopoly  of  practice  to  those  who  had  been  I'omially  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  of  the  law.  About  the  same  time 
it  is  that  we  begin  to  read  of  ni^n  clin\bing  from  the  liar 
to  the  Bench,  and  about  the  same  tune  it  is  tliat  the 
judges   are    ceasing    to    be    ecclesiastics.      If    wo    loolc    back 


A    CHIEF    JISTICE    IXDEU    EDWARD    III. 
(The  EtH^'y  of  Sir  John  de  Stonore,  Dorchester,  Oxoii.) 


to  Richard  I.'s  reign  we  may  see,  as  the  highest  temporal 
court  of  the  realm,  a  court  chiefly  composed  of  ecclesiastics, 
presided  over  by  an  archbishop,  who  is  also  Chief  Justiciar; 
lie  will  have  at  his  side  two  or  three  bishops,  two  or  three 
archdeacons,  and  but  two  nr  three  lajmien.  The  greatest 
judges  even  of  Henry  IIl.'s  reign  are  ecclesiastics,  though  by 
this  time  it  has  become  scantlalous  for  a  bishop  to  do  much 
secular  justice.  These  judges  have  deserved  their  appoint- 
ments, not  by  pleading  for  litigants,  but  by  serving  as  clerkc. 
in  the  Court,  the   Exchecjuer,  the   Chancery.      They  are  pro- 

['  On  attorney.*,  cf.  Pollock  and  Maitland.  Illstorij  cf  EnijUalt  Luir.  I.,  p.  I'.il.J 
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fessionally    learned    in    the    law    of    the    land,    but    they    have 
acquired   their  skill  ratliei'  as  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown 
than  as   the  advocates   nv  advisers  uf  private   persons;    and  if 
thev  serve  the    king  well    on   tlie    l]ench,   they  may  hope    to 
retire   u[ir)n    bishoprics,  or    at    all    events    deaneries.      But    the 
Church    has    been    trying    to    withdraw    the    clergy    from    this 
v/ork  in  the  civil  courts.      Very  curi<jus  had  been  the  shifts 
to  which  ecclesiastics  had  been  put   in  order  to  keep   them- 
selves technically  free  of  lilooil-guiltiness.     The  accused  criminal 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen  wlien  the  ecclesiastical  presi- 
dent of  the  court  rose  but  left  his  lay  associates  behind  him. 
Hands   that  dared   not   write   'and   the  jurors   say   that  he  is 
guilty,  and.  therefore  let  him   bo  hanged,"  would  go  so  far  as 
"and    therefore,    etc."      Lips    that    dared    not    say    any    worse 
would  venture  a  sutticiently  intelligible  -  Taki.'   him  away,  and 
let  him  have   a   priest."      However,  the   Church   has   her   way. 
The    clerks    of   the    court,   the    E.Kchequer,   the    Chancery,   will 
for  a  very  long  time  be  clerks  in  holy  orders:    but  before  the 
end  of  Edward  I.'s  reign  the  appointment  of  an  ecclesiastic  to 
be  one  of  the  king's  justices  will  be  becoming  rare.      On  the 
whole,   we   may  say   that    from  that    tinro  to   the  present,  one 
remarkable  characteristic  (.)f  our  legal  system  is  fixed — all  the 
most    important    work    of    the    law    is    done    by    a    very    small 
number   of    royal    justices    who   have   been    selected    from    the 
l)ody  of  jileaders  practising  in  the  king's  courts. 
The  King's        Slowly  the  -'curia"  of  the  Norman  reii;Tis  had  lieen  giving 
birth    to   various   distinct   offices   and    tribmials.       In    Kdward's 
day  there  was  a  "King's   Bench"  (a  court  for  criminal  causes 
and  other  "  pleas  of  the  Crown  ") ;   a  "  ('onmion   iiench  "  (a  court 
for  actions   brought  by  one  subject  against    another) ;    an  Ex- 
chequer,  winch   both   in  a  judicial    and   :iii   administrative  way 
collected   the  king's  revenue  and   enforce<l   liis   tiscal  rights:    a 
Cliancery,   which  was  a  universal  secretarial  bureau,  doing  all 
the  writing  that  was  done  in  the  king's  name.     These  various 
departments  had   many  adventiu-es  to  live  through    liefore   the, 
day    would    come    whi'U    they    would    once    more    be    absorbed 
into   a  High   Court    of  .lustice.      Of  some  few  of  those  adven- 
tures we  shall  spealc  in  another   place,  but   must  here  say  two 
or    tliree    woivls    about     a    matter    which    gave    a    distinctive 
shape  to  the  whole  body  of  our  law — a  shape  that  it  is  even 
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now  but  slowly  losing.  Our  common  law  during-  the  later 
Middle  Ages  and  far  on  into  modern  times  is  in  the  main  a 
commentary  on  writs  issued  out  of  the  king's  Chancer}'.  To 
understand  this,  we  must  go  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  to  a 
time  when  it  would  have  seemed  by  no  means  natural  that 
ordinary  litigation  between  oi'dinary  men  should  come  into 
the  king's  court.  It  does  not  come  there  without  an  order 
from  the  Icing.  Your  adversary  could  not  siunmon  you  to 
meet  him  in  that  court ;  the  sunnuons  must  come  from  the 
king.     Thus  uuich  of  the  old  procedure  we  still  retain  in  our 


ADVOCATE. 
(MS.    Roy.    li   K.    vi.) 


JUDGES. 
(MS.    Ruy.    C    E.    vii.) 


TAKING    THE    OATH 
(MS.    Roy.    G   E.    vii.) 


own  time  ;  it  will  be  the  King,  not  your  creditor,  who  will 
bid  you  appear  in  his  High  Court.  But  whereas  at  the 
present  day  the  formal  part  of  the  writ  will  merely  bid  you 
appear  in  court,  and  all  the  information  that  you  will  get 
about  the  natiu'e  of  the  claim  against  you  will  be  conveyed  to 
you  in  the  plaintiff's  own  words  or  those  of  his  legal  arh'isers, 
this  was  not  .so  until  very  lately.  In  old  times  the  writ  that 
was  drawn  up  in  the  king's  Chancer}'  and  sealed  with  his 
great  seal  told  the  defendant  a  good  many  2:)articulars  about 
the  plaintiff's  demand.  Gradually,  as  the  king  began  to  open 
the  doors  of  his  court  to  litigants  of  all  kinds,  blank  forms 
of  the  various  writs  that  coidd  be  issued  were  accumulated  in 
the  Chancery.  We  may  think  of  the  king  as  keeping  a  shop 
in  which  writs  were  sold.  Sonie  of  them  were  to  be  liad  at 
fixed  prices,  or,  as  we  should  say  nowada^'s,  they  could  be 
had  as  matters  of  course  on  the  payment  of  fixed  court-fees; 
48 
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for  others  special  bargains  had  Lo  be  made.  Then,  in  course 
of  time,  as  our  Pariiamentary  constitution  took  shape,  the 
invention  of  new  writs  became  rarer  and  rarer.  Men  began 
to  see  tliat  if  tlie  king  in  his  Chancery  coukl  devise  new- 
remedies  by  granting  new  writs,  he  had  in  efiect  a  jiower  of 
creating  new  rights  and  making  new  Liws  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  estates  of  the  reahn.  And  so  it  came  to  be 
a  settled  doctrine  tliat  thougli  the  okl  fonnuhis  might  be 
modified  in  immaterial  particulars  to  suit  new  cases  as  they 
arose,  no  new  formula  could  be  introduced  except  by  statute. 
This  change  had  already  taken  23lace  in  Edward  I.'s  day. 
Thenceforward  the  cycle  of  writs  must  be  regarded  as  a 
closed  cycle ;  no  one  can  bring  his  cause  before  the  king's 
courts  imless  he  can  bring  it  \vithin  the  scope  of  one  of 
those  forumlas  which  the  ('hancery  has  in  stock  and  ready 
lor  sale.  We  may  argue  that  if  there  is  no  writ  there  is  no 
remedy,  and  if  there  is  no  remedy  there  is  no  wrong;  and 
thus  the  register  of  writs  in  the  Chancery  becomes  the  test 
of  rights  and  the  measure  of  law.  Then  round  each  writ  a 
great  mass  of  learning  collects  itself  He  who  knows  what 
cases  can  be  brought  within  each  formula  knows  the  law  ot 
England.  The  body  of  law  has  a  skeleton,  and  that  skeleton 
is  the  system  of  writs.  Thus  our  jurisprudence  took  an  ex- 
ceedingly rigid  and  permanent  shape;  it  became  a  commentary 
on  fornuilas.  It  could  still  grow  and  assimilate  new  matter, 
but  it  could  only  do  this  b\'  a  process  of  interpretation  which 
gradually  found  new,  and  not  very  natural,  meanings  for  old 
phrases.  As  we  sliall  see  hereafter,  this  process  of  interpre- 
tation was  too  slow  to  kee])  up  with  the  course  of  social  and 
economic  change,  and  the  Chancery  had  to  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  courts  of  law  by  making  itself  a  court  of  equity. 


c.  w.  c.  Edwai'J)  1.  is  generally  said  to  have  learnt  the  art  of  war 
The  Art  from  Simon  do  ilontfort,  and  the  great  earl  \vas  no  doubt  a 
of  War.  |)ractised  warrior.  His  victory  ol'  Lewes,  won  with  very  in- 
ferior forces  over  a  gallant  enemy,  shows  that  he  had  nuich 
more  skill  in  tactics  than  his  contemporaries.  He  knew  how- 
to  keep  an  army  in  hand  even  when  part  of  it  was  wavering, 
and    had    learned    to    keep    a    reserve    back    for    the    critical 
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moment  and  to  use  it  with  energy.  But  Simon  was  still  of 
the  o'd  school,  trusting  mainly  to  the  charge  of  his  mailed 
horsemen  to  win  him  battles,  and  looking  to  infantry  as  a 
secondary  force.  Lewes  he  won  by  a  cavalry  charge  ;  Evesham 
was  the  hopeless  endeavour  of  a  gallant  band  of  hor.semen  to 
cut  their  way  through  vastly  superior  forces. 

It  was  not  from  Simon,  then,  that  King  Edward  learnt  The 
that  judicious  combination  of  the  use  of  archery  and  cavalry  °^  °'^' 
which  had  not  been  properly  utilised  since  William  the 
Conqueror  first  essayed  it  at  Hastings.  The  device  of  bring- 
ing forward  the  bowmen  under  cover  of  the  cavalry,  and 
using  them  to  break  up  the  enemy's  line  and  make  gaps  for 
the  liorsemen  to  enter,  is  tirst  heard  of  in  the  Welsh  wars. 
We  read  that  it  was  tirst  used  against  Llewellyn's  host  at 
Orewin  Bridge,  and  again  repeated  against  Welsli  rebels  in 
1295.  "The  Welsh,"  savs  Nicholas  Trivet,  "set  themselves 
fronting  the  force  of  the  Earl  of  \Varwick  with  long  spears, 
standing  close  together  with  the  butts  of  their  lances  planted 
in  the  earth  and  their  points  directed  upwards.  They  quite 
i)roke  the  force  of  the  charges  of  the  English  horsemen;  but 
the  earl  well  provided  against  them,  for  placing  archers 
between  his  men-at-arms  he  so  galled  the  spearmen  that  they 
\va\'erod,  and  then  put  them   to  flight  by  a  charge." 

Edward's  great  achievement  was  the  Battle  of  Falkirk,  t^^  war 
The  forty  thousand  Scots  of  Wallace's  army  were  nearly  all  scots. 
spearmen,  with  a  few  mounted  knights — less  than  a  thousand 
m  all — and  a  certain  proportion  of  archers  using  the  short- 
bow.  Wallace  drew  his  army  up  in  a  good  position  behind  a 
marsh,  in  four  great  masses,  and  waited  to  be  attacked.  The 
King  of  England  advanced  with  his  horse  in  three  divisions, 
and  his  archery-  in  the  intervals  between  them.  The  flrst 
division  charged,  but  got  entangled  in  the  marsh  and  was 
driven  oft'.  The  second  division  turned  the  morass,  and 
chased  away  the  Scottish  archers  and  cavahy,  but  was 
checked  by  the  pikeraen,  on  whom  it  could  make  no  im- 
pression. Edward  then  halted  his  horse,  brought  his  archers 
to  the  front,  and  concentrated  their  tire  on  certain  points  in 
the  Scottish  columns.  When  they  were  well  riddled,  he  sent 
his  knights  against  the  wavering  points  in  the  mass,  broke 
in,  and  scattered    the  whole  armv  to   the  winds  with  fearful 


in  Armour. 
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slaugliter.  For  the  next  two  centuries  .similar  tactics  always 
proved  effective  against  the  Scots,  whose  hor.se  were  seldom 
numerous  enouL;h  to  cope  on  equal  terms  with  the  English, 
while  their  archers  never  learnt  to  use  the  long-bow  with 
effect.  Halidon  Hill,  Neville's  Cross,  Homildou,  and  Flodden 
were  all  variations  on  the  same  theme.  The  Scottish  pike- 
men,  able  to  beat  off  cavalry  charges  with  ease,  were  helpless 
when  exposed  to  the  rain  of  archery,  and  always  suffered 
fearfully  fnim  the  ofistinato  courage  which  made  them  hold 
their  ground  under  the  shower  of  arrows  till  the  inevitable 
cavalry  charge  found  a  weak  point  in  the  column,  and 
when  once  it  was  broken  into,  the  whole  mass  was  cut  to 
pieces. 
Changes  (_'hain   mail    had   sutficed    for   two   centuries    to    arm    the 

feudal  horsemen  of  England.  The  peaked  X(n'man  helmet 
with  the  nasal  had  long  been  superseded  by  a  larger  helm 
covering  the  whole  head,  and  usually  flat  at  the  crown ;  but 
the  mail  shirt  remained  as  a  sufficient  protection  for  the 
knight's  body.  But  at  the  same  time  that  archery  com- 
menced to  improve,  and  probalily  in  consequence  of  that 
verv  improvement,  the  mail  shirt  began  to  be  replaced  by 
heavier  and  more  elaborate  armour.  Between  1800  and  1850 
the  general  appearance  of  the  knightly  panoply  changed 
completel}' ;  over  the  coat  of  mail  a  breast-plate  of  plate 
armour,  forming  a  second  protection  for  the  body,  was  super- 
imposed. Aillettes,  or  roundels,  shielded  the  .shoulders  from 
downward  cuts;  arm-pieces  and  leg-pieces  of  plate  protected 
the  limbs.  Such  ot  the  old  chain-armour  as  was  retained 
was  hardly  visible,  being  entirely  covered  by  the  extra  casing 
of  plate.  The  helmet  once  more  became  peaked,  and  was 
known  as  a  bassinet,  the  neck  was  protected  by  a  light 
falling  piece  of  chain-mail,  fastened  to  the  bassinet  at  the 
top  and  to  the  shoulders  at  the  bottom,  and  called  the 
cannnail.  The  superior  protection  secured  by  the  new  armour 
was  won  at  the  cost  of  mobility.  The  knight  of  1860  was 
far  more  overweighted  and  less  able  to  move  with  rapidity 
than  th(!  knight  of  1200.  His  forces  failed  sooner  ;  his 
balance  both  on  horse  and  nn  foot  was  less  easy  to  keep.  A 
generation  later,  when  men  still  persisted  in  overloading 
themselves    with    more    armour,   they   became    more    helpless 
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still :  a  knight  who  had  been  overthrown  could  not  even  rise 
to  his  feet  without  his  squire's  aid,  and  lay  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  his  adversary.  Not  inifrequently  men  were  stifled 
by  the  weight  of  their  armour  when  they  had  fallen,  and 
died  without  having  received  any  mortal  wound. 

Tilt'  armies  which  Edward  III. 
and  the  Black  Prince  led  over  to 
France  were  not  raised  on  tht^  old 
principles  of  the  feudal  levy  and  the 
national  militia,  nor  were  the}'  foreign 
mercenaries  engaged  ]>urely  for  pay 
like  the  hirelings  of  .lohn.  A  now 
.system  had  now  come  into  use  for 
foreign  wars,  though  the  theory  of 
the  old  universal  liability  to  serve 
was  still  maintained  for  use  in  time 
of  rebellion,  or  for  border  service 
against  Scotland  or  Wales.  The  king 
habitually  entered  into  indentures 
with  his  barons  and  knights,  agreeing 
to  take  them  into  his  service,  not 
for  the  .short  feudal  forty  days,  but 
for  long  terms  at  liberal  rates  of 
wages,  calculated  accordiiig  to  the 
rank  of  the  contracting  party  and  the 
nundjer  and  quality  of  followers  that 
he  brought  with  him.  We  have  the 
]iay-roll  of  the  army  with  which 
Edward  III.  besieged  Calais  in  1346 
preserved  in  its  entirety,  and  know 
the  rates  of  every  man  whom  the 
king  entertained,  from  his  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  down  to  the  meanest 
light  infmtry  soldier.  The  prince  had  one  pound  a  day;  thirteen 
earls  and  one  bishop,  six  shillings  and  eightpence  each;  forty-four 
barons  and  knights  banneret,  four  shillings  each;  1,040  knights, 
two  shillings  each;  then  came  the  bulk  of  the  liorse,  4,022 
esquires  and  constables,  who  received  a  shilling  a  day.  The 
bulk  of  the  army  was  composed  of  archers,  l."5,4S()  on  foot  at 
threepence  a  day,  5,104  provided  with  horses  for  (piick  move- 
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ment  (not  for  figlating)  who  had  double  that  sum.  The  rest 
of  the  infantry  was  composed  of  4,474  Welsh  pikemen  at 
twopence  a  day.  Besides  these  there  were  some  500  light 
horse  ("  hobbilers ")  and  300  gunners  and  engineers.  This 
gives  us  an  army  of  5,600  horse  and  25,000  foot.  Such  an 
effort  was,  however,  very  unusual :  so  large  and  well-equipped 
an  army  was  probably  never  put  into  the  field  on  any  other 
occasion.  As  is  well  known,  Crecy, 
Agincourt,  and  Poitiers  were  fought 
with  very  much  smaller  forces. 

The  troops  which  Edward  III. 
habitually  raised  by  contract  with 
his  barons  and  knights  were,  of 
course,  far  more  expensive  than  the 
old  feudal  array ;  and  the  drain  on 
the  treasury  was  such,  that  in  spite 
of  the  most  liberal  grants  from 
Parliament,  supplemented  by  many 
illegal  methods  of  raising  money, 
the  king  was  always  in  debt.  The 
many  constitutional  advances  of  the 
liberties  in  England  in  his  day  are 
all  traceable  to  his  incessant  need 
to  bargain  with  Parliament  for  more 
grants,  by  ceding  some  of  the  more 
obnoxious  royal  privileges. 

For  service  against  the  domestic 
enemies  within  the  four  seas — Scots, 
Welsh,  and  native  rebels — the  three 
Kdwanls  had  generally  recourse,  not 
to  calling  out  the  whole  forces  of 
the  shii-es  rmder  the  sheriff,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  in  an  earlier 
century,  but  to  "  commissions  of 
arra}',"  by  which  mandates  were 
given  to  selected  persons  to  press 
and  put  under  arms  a  given  number 
of  men  from  such  and  such  a 
district.  As  by  the  assize  of  arms  the  men  liad  alre,i(l\-  been 
compelled    to    furnish    tliemselves    with    weajjons    and    armour, 
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tlie  commissioner  of  array  hail  only  to  choose  and  muster  his 
force  out  of  the  persons  liable  to  servo.  Edward  I.  ret,ndarly 
paid  all  bodies  of  men  called  out  under  this  system,  but  his 
weak  anrl  nnbusiness-like  son,  and  even  Edward  III.  in  his 
more  penniless  days,  tried  to  throw  the  burden  on  the  counties 
and  towns  which  supplied  the  men.  This  was  (piite  uncon- 
stitutiiinal,  and  ere  long-  Edward  was  compelled  by  Parliament 
to  promise  that  all  men  levied  under  this  system  should  be 
paid  from  the  n>yal  exchet|uer.  In  1352  it  was  even  provided 
that  ciiinmissions  of  array  should  <>nly  be  issued  by  the  king 
after  he  had  obtained  the  ronnnon  assent  and  grant  of 
Parliament ;  and  that  no  man  should  be  con.strained  to  serve 
outside  his  own  comity  save  in  cases  of  invasion  by  a  loreign 
foe.  At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that  all  men  chosen 
to  serve  in  foreign  wars  should  be  at  the  king's  wages  from 
the  day  that  they  crossed  the  boundary  of   their  own  county. 


w.  LAIRD  'Pjje  reign  of  Edward  the  First  was  as  noteworthy  as  that  of 
The  Navy,  liis  predecessor  for  the  lawlessness  of  much  of  the  maritime 
population  of  England.  In  1293  the  riotous  behaviour  (if  the 
crews  of  a  few  private  ships  led  to  serious,  though  informal, 
hostilities  between  England  and  France.  The  dispute  was  pro- 
visionally settled  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  age.  It 
was  arranged  that  on  a  given  day  the  fleets  of  each  side 
should  meet  at  a  given  spot  in  mid-Channel  and  submit  the 
question  to  the  decision  of  arms.  An  empty  ship  was  anchored 
to  mai'k  the  place  for  the  conflict,  and  in  due  course  English 
and  French  encountered  one  anotlier.  and  the  latter  were  badly 
beaten.  Unfortunately  the  affair  did  not  terminate  thei'e,  for 
King  Philip  took  up  the  quarrel  of  his  subjects,  and  regular 
war  innnediatoly  resulted.  A  few  years  later  the  revival  nf 
an  ancient  feud  lietween  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Yai'niouth 
led  to  several  very  bloody  encounters,  one  of  which  endeil 
in  the  burning  of  above  twenty  Yarmouth  ships,  and 
greath'  prejudiced  the  national  cause  in  which  at  the  time 
both  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Yarmouth  were  assisting  the 
king  at  Sluys.  Signiticant  also  of  the  condition  of  the  coasts 
are  a  statute  of  l:^7(i  that  modified  the  law  of  wrer'k,  and 
the    fact    that    for    several    years    the    Ciniiue    Ports    were    in 
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Ileference  has  already  been  made  to  the  granting  by  an 
Enghsh  king  of  something  very  much  resembhng  letters  of 
mar([ue.  Actual  letters  of  marque  were  granted  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  A  certain  Bernard  d'Ungressill,  a  merchant  of 
Bayonne,  then  an  appanage  of  the  English  crown,  was  the 
owner  of  a  ship,  the  St.  Mni'H,  which,  bound  from  Barbary  to 
England,  and  laden  with  almonds,  rai.sins,  and  tigs,  was  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  Lagos  in  Portugal.  While  she  was 
there  at  anchor  some  armed  Portuguese  from  Lisbon  boarded 
her,  robbed  d'Ongressill  and  his  crew,  and  carried  the  ship 
and  cargo  to  their  city.  The  King  of  Portugal  took  one-tenth 
of  the  spoil  and  left  the  rest  to  the  robbers.  The  merchant, 
who  declared  that  he  was  the  poorer  by  £700,  prayed  Sir 
.John  of  Brittany,  then  Lieutenant  of  (_4ascony,  to  grant  him 
letters  of  marque.  A  grant  was  accordingly  made,  empower- 
ing; d'Ongressill,  his  heirs,  successors,  and  descendants  for  five 
years  "to  mai'k,  retain,  and  appropriate"  the  people  of 
Portugal,  and  especially  those  of  Lisbon,  and  their  goods, 
wheresoever  they  might  be  found,  until  satisfaction  should  be 
had.  This  licence  was  contirmed  by  Edward,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  it  should  cease  when  I'cstitution  had  been  made,  and 
that  if  d'Ongressill  took  moi'c  than  lie  had  Idst,  he  shoidd 
account  ior  the  overplus. 

Their  services  olitained  from  Edward  several  new  charters 
lor  the  Cin()ue  Ports.  One  relieved  them  iVom  paying  duty 
on  such  wines  as  they  imported ;  another  exempted  tlieir 
ships  and  riogin"  from  taxation,  and  wive  them  other  atl- 
vantages.  Their  fleet  was  at  this  |ieriod  commanded  by  one 
admiral,  (iervase  Alard,  and  four  captains,  with  a  rector  or 
constable,  and  a  master  to  each  ship.  The  capitains,  who  seem 
to  have  conunanded  scjuadrons,  received  1 2d.  a  day,  the 
masters  and  rectors  or  constables  (Sd.,  and  the  sailors  ,Sd.,  as 
in  ])revious  reigns.  The  admiral  received  2s.  The  masters 
also  received  20s.  for  pilotage  for  the  whole  coast  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  What  the  sea  stores  of  a  ship  were  in  1290  niay 
be  gathered  from  a  list  of  things  iinrchased  for  a  vessel  that 
was  to  have  been  sent  to  bring  the  I'rincess  .Margaret  from 
Norway — where,    however,    slie    prematurely    died.       The    pro- 
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visions  included  wine,  ale,  corn,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  stock-fish, 
sturgeons,  herrings,  and  lampreys,  almonds,  rice,  beans,  peas, 
onions,  leeks,  cheese,  nuts,  salt,  vinegar,  nuistard,  pepper, 
cummin  -  seed,  ginger,  cinnamon,  tigs,  raisins,  saffron,  and 
gingerbi-ead ;  and  among  miscellaneous  articles  were  wax- 
torches,  lallow  candles,  cressets,'  lanterns,  napkins,  wood,  and 
biscuit'  together  with  a  banner  of  the  king's  arms,  and  a 
silken  streamer  or  pennant.  All  king's  ships,  it  would  appear, 
flew  the  royal  banner — red,  with  three  golden  lions — and 
probablj-  also  the  flag  of  St.  George ;  and  it  may  well  be  that 
the  whip  or  pennant,  as  a  mark  of  a  king's  ship  of  war  in 
commission,  dates  from  about  this  time. 

From  this  period  comes  to  us  a  very  remarkable  document,  The 
which  affords  weighty  evidence  that  Edward,  if  not  his  pre-  of*uie^°a. 
decessors,  formally  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Narrow 
Seas,  and  regarded  it  as  indisputable.  It  is  not  dated,  but  it 
must  have  been  drawn  tip  between  1803  and  1307,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  draft  of  an  Anglo-French  agreement 
or  treaty.  It  begins :  "  Whereas  the  Kings  of  England,  by 
right  of  the  said  kingdom  from  time  to  tin:e,  whereof  there  is 
no  memorial  to  the  contrary,  have  been  in  peaceable  possession 
of  the  sovereign  lordship  of  the  sea  of  England,  and  of  the 
isles  within  the  same,  with  power  of  making  and  esta'.ilishing 
laws,  statutes,  and  prohibitions  of  arms,  and  of  ships  other- 
wise furnished  than  merchantmen  used  to  be.  and  of  taking: 
siu-ety  and  atibrding  safeguard  in  all  cases  where  need  shall 
re(juire,  and  of  ordering  all  other  things  necessary  for  the 
maintaining  of  peace,  right,  and  equity  among  all  manner  of 
people  as  well  of  other  dominions  as  of  their  own,  passing 
through  the  said  seas,  and  the  sovereign  guard  thereof,  and 
also  of  taking  all  manner  of  cognizance  in  causes,  and  of 
doing  right  and  justice  to  high  and  low,"  and  whereas  (to 
shorten  the  phraseology)  the  Kings  of  England  had  been  in 
the  innnemorial  habit  of  deputing  their  powers  to  their 
admirals  and  masters;  and  it  concludes,  infer  alia,  with  an 
agreement  that  the  King  of  France  shall  aid  and  abet  the  King 
of  England  in  the  maintenance  of  these  his  rights  and  powers, 
and  with  what  almost   amounts   to   a   promise   of  satisfaction 

[1  Lanterns,  or  rather  lijrht-holders,  carried  in  a  socket  at  the  end  of  a  pole 
or  dependent  from  a  chain.] 
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for  an  infringement  of  them  by  a  certain  "master  of  the 
navy"  of  the  French  king,  one  "  Rcyner  (.irimfiald,"  who  is 
better  known  in  historj^  as  Griniahh. 

Some  space  has  previously '  been  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  chiinis  of  the  kings  of  England  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Narrow  Seas.  The  subject  deserves  continued  attention, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  maritnue  jealousy  of  our 
monarchs,  and  the  extraordinarj-  pretensions  which,  even  while 
they  were  powerless  to  enforce  them,  they  put  forward,  had 
important  influences  upon  the  destiny  of  the  race.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  claims  in  tiuestion  ai'e  very 
ancient,  and  that  there  are  grounds — though  not  absolutely  con- 
vincing ones — for  believing  that  they  were  admitted  by  foreigners 
in  the  days  of  Edward  I.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
they  were  indisputably  acknowledged.  The  proof  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prayer  of  three  Flemish  envoys  who,  in  1:320, 
visited  Londcjn  to  obtain  redress  for  outrages  which,  diu'ing 
a  long  period,  had,  as  was  alleged,  been  committed  by  English 
sailors  upon  Flemish  ships,  (^)ne  of  the  most  flagrant  of  these 
outrages  had  been  perpetrated  "  on  the  sea  of  England  near 
Crauden,"  a  place  which  Nicolas  identities  with  Crozon,  a 
seaport  about  eight  leagues  west  of  (^)uimper,  in  Brittany,  near 
the  extremity  of  the  Pointe  du  Raz ;  and  it  is  significant  that 
the  envoys  begged  Edward  "  of  his  lordship  and  royal  power 
to  cause  right  to  be  done  and  punishment  awarded,  as  he  is 
lord  of  the  sea,  anfl  the  robbery  was  conunitted  on  the  sea 
within  his  power  as  is  above  said."  This  recognition  by  the 
Flemings  carries  the  more  Aveight  from  its  having  been  on 
their  i:ia.Yt  entirely  voluntary;  and,  as  Nicolas  points  out, 
although  it  was  their  interest  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  the 
outrage  upon  England,  it  is  not  probable  that  an  admission 
of  a  great  national  right  would  have  been  spontaneously  made 
■  in  order  to  attain  the  object  in  view,  unless  the  right  were 
regarded  as  lying  beyond  all  question.  By  England  the 
admission  was  clearly  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course;  and 
the  officers  wdio  conducted  the  restdtant  imiuiry  were  ordered 
to  examine  into  acts  committed  "by  men  of  England  on  the 
sea  of  Kngland.  off  the  coast  of  Crauden,  within  the  juris- 
diction of   tlie    l\ing  of   England."      Crauden  itself,  it   should 

'   »S<r  iiiitr.   Vol.  I.,  )i.  4.'>G. 
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be  noted,  did  not  form  part  of  Edward's  dominions.  It  was 
merely  washed  by  the  sea  whiidi  was  Edward's. 

The  dominion  ehiimed,  and  tiuis  formally  acknowledged, 
was,  however,  still  much  more  imaginary  than  real.  The 
king's  peace  did  not,  save  in  the(jry,  extend  to  all  his  own 
ports,  much  less  to  the  waters  which  were  out  of  sight  of  his 
coasts;  and  there  was  fidly  as  much  maritime  lawlessness  in 
his  reign  in  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea  as  in  the  reign  of 
any  of  his  predecessors.  In  1316,  when  the  North  Sea  was, 
as  usual  in  those  days,  swarming  with  pirates,  six  ships  of  war 
luider  Sir  John  Sturmy  and  William  (lettour,  "captains  and 
admirals,"  wei'e  despatched  to  defend  Berwick  against  the 
freei  looters ;  but,  instead  of  proceeding  upon  that  duty,  they 
dropped  anchor  in  various  ports  along  the  coast,  and  plundered 
the  neighbourhood.  Ships  of  Holland,  Hainault,  and  Norway 
coiumitted  repeated  acts  of  aggression  with  comparative  im- 
punity ;  and  the  fleet  of  the  Cincpie  Torts,  whenever  it  was 
not  employed  by  the  king,  was  engaged  in  preying  upon  all 
sea-borne  conunerce  without  distinction  of  nationalit3%  or  in 
hanying  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Southampton,  Lyme, 
Weymouth,  and  Poole.  In  1314  complaint  was  made  that  a 
vessel,  the  BIcksciI  Mar;/,  belonging  to  Fontarabie,  near 
Piayonne,  had  been  driven  ashore  and  plundered  by  seamen 
of  M^inchelsea,  Rye,  and  Ronmey ;  and  the  king  ordered  an 
investigation ;  but  in  vain.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cinque 
I'orts,  by  force  and  violence,  prevented  the  inquiry  from 
taking  place,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ofl'enders  were 
ever  punished.  Indeed,  there  was  in  England  no  power 
strong  enough  to  oblige  these  highly  favoured  sea-rovers  to 
behave  themselves. 
Maritime  Trade    must    have'    suffered    terribly.       Upon    the    whole, 

nevertheless,  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  country  increased. 
It  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  scarcity  which  prevailed  in 
England  in  1315  and  1316,  and  which  caused  the  king  to 
hold  out  special  inducements,  and  to  grant  advantageous 
privileges  to  the  merchants  of  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Genoa, 
'i'hore  was  also  a  growing  trade  by  sea  with  Venice,  through 
which  great  emporium  England  at  that  tiuie,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  chieHy  obtained  her  spices  and  other  Oriental 
]n-oduce. 


Trade. 


THE    NAVY. 
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111  naval  architecture  several  improvements  were  made  at  Naval 
about  this  period.  Two  masts  became  common,  and  some  tenure, 
process  akin  to  the  modern  method  of  furhng  sails  was 
adopted.  Elevated  stern-stages,  or  helldtoria,  and  fighting 
tops  on  the  masts  sprang  into  general  use,  and  the  rudder 
was  invented.  Tlic  stern-stage,  or  heUaforiuiii,  which  was 
destined  to  develop  in  the  course  of  generations  into  the 
poop,  was,  on  account  of  its  elevation,  the  position  assigned 
to    the    commander.       It    therefore    contained    the    principal 


A    .SEA    FIGHT    IMS.    Ri.y.    10    E.    iv.). 

banner  or  ensign,  and  tins,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  in 
all  navies  the  national  ensign  still  Hies  at  the  stern  of  a  ship 
and  not  in  some  more  conspicuous  position.  Another  hella- 
toTvum  was  sometimes  erected  forward,  and  there  became  the 
origin  of  the  raised  forecastle.  In  the  hdhdorid,  were  stationed 
the  pick  of  the  fighting  men,  and  the  apparatus  for  discharging 
Greek  fire,  stones,  and  other  large  missiles.  The  rudder  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  did  not  materially 
ditier  from  the  rudder  of  to-day.  It  was  of  the  same  form; 
it  was  moved  ly  means  of  a  tiller,  and  it  was  affixed  by 
means  of  pintles  and  gudgeons ; '  but  although,  upon  its 
invention,  its  advantages  over  the  rlavv",  or  steering  paddle, 
must  at  once  have  been  obvious,  ver}'  few  ships,  and  those 
only  of  the  largest  size,  were  fitted  with  it :  and  for  long 
afterwards    the    paddle    was    much    more    usually    met   with. 

['  The  pintles   are   the   jiins   on  wliich   the  rudder  turns  in  the  clamps  or 
sockets  (gudgeons)  affixed  to  the  vessel's  stern] 
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Sometimes  a  eoujjle  of  ]iaddles,  one  on  each  (|uart,er,  were 
employed  The  sails  remained  of  the  same  square  shape  as 
in  earlier  times ;  no  fore-and-aft  sails  were  added ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  more  than  one  sail  at  a  time  was 
hoisted  ujion  each  mast,  though  there  is  some  slight  evidence 
that  larger  3-ards  and  sails  were  occasionally  used  in  tine,  and 
smaller  ones  in  foul,  weather. 


R.  HUGHES. 
ArcM- 
tecture 
and  Art. 


■Varieties 
of  Gotbic. 


The  reigns  of  the  first  Edward,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  grand- 
son, together  cover  a  space 
of  a  hundred  and  five  years, 
and  it  is  habitual  to  speak 
of  the  architecture  of  the 
entire  period  as  belonging  to 
the  Decorated  style.  Clirono- 
logicall}-  this  is  accurate 
entiugh,  if  we  strike  off  the 
last  sixteen  years ;  biU  the 
habitual  phrase  is  unfortun- 
ate, as  suggesting  a  breach 
of  architectural  continuity, 
wliich  does  not  e.\ist  in  fact. 
The  truth  is  that  the  ] de- 
corated is  not  really  a  stvie 
at  all.  It  is  simply  a  rich 
and  highly  cultivated  variety 
of  that  style  of  Pointed 
Gothic  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Early  English.  We 
look,  therefore,  in  xmu  for 
anj'thing  winch  we  can  truly  describe  as  "  transitional  Early 
English,"  parallel  to  that  "transitional  Xorman"  which,  a  century 
earlier,  bridged  the  change  from  Norman  to  Gothic,  or  even  to 
that  less  strongly  marked  transitional  which,  a  century  later, 
ushered  in  the  victory  of  the  rerpendicular  forms.  If  tlie  nomen- 
clatm-e  could  be  re^•ised,  it  would  be  convenient  to  classify  tlie 
whole  of  English  (jothic  by  its  window  forms,  which  would  give 
us  the  lancet  style  and  the  traceried  styles,  including  plate 
tracery  and  bar  tracerv,  plain  and  ornamental,  the  latter 
being    subdivided    according    as    the    orn;uiient    is    added    or 


WINDOW    WITH    FLOWING    TR.A.CEIIY. 

(*'(ofce  Goldlng  Church,  Leicestershire.) 
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constructive.     In  sueli  a  dassitication  the  Decorated  arcliitee- 
ture  of  the  Edwards  wnnld   I'c  n^fcrred  exckisively  to   the  last 
division — the     period,    that     is.    ..t'    constructively    ornamental 
tracer)^ ;   and  it  is  in  this  meaning,  and  in  this  meaning  only, 
that  we  hereafter  use  the  woi-d.     This   tracery,  however,  lends 
itself    to    further    subdivi.sion,   according    as    it    is    Hiiwing    or 
("•eometrical.     The  o-eometrical  is,  of  course,   the  older,  having 
been  extensively  used  in 
Early  English  times  ;  in 
Henry's  work  at  West- 
minster,    for     instance, 
where  the  ornament  was 
not  as  yet  constructive. 
But  the  flowing  tracery 
ilid  not  by    any  means 
destro}-    the    geometric 
vogue,  and  inasmuch  as 
we  constantly  tind  bnfli 
kinds   of  windows    side 
by    side    in    the    same 
buildnig,    and   with   the 
.same     mouldings,     and 
of    the    same    age,    the 
distinction  is   obviously 
useless  for  determining 
the     chronological 
secjuence. 

As  might  be  expected 
from  what  we  have  said, 
the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  Decorated  wnrk  must 
than  in  general  form  and  dutline 
size  of  the  windows,  marl^ing  the  growing  search  after  means  to  t^oture. 
make  a  tullcr  display  of  painted  glass.  Thej'  are  invariably 
divided  by  mullions,  and  the  tracery,  whether  composed  of  circles, 
trefoils  (pointed  or  natural),  or  similar  regidar  figures,  or  running 
into  flowing  and  irregular  lines,  is  never  Perpendicular.  The 
divisions,  too,  are  alwa3^s  cuspcd,  and  the  cusps '  are  wrought  on 

[1  Prominences    formed    by    the    intersection    of    the    curves    of    which  tlie 
tracery  is  composed.] 
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be  looked  for  rather  in  details 
We  note  at  once  the  larger 


"  Deco- 
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the  actual  bar,  not  uicroly  added  on  the  soffit."  The  ornaments, 
such  as  appear  on  the  capitals  of  columns,  on  the  bosses  or 
meeting-places  of  the  vaulting  groins,  on  tinial  -  and  corbel 
and  canop}",  are  much  more  numerous  and  rich  than  formerly. 
The  carving  is  less  conventional :  and,  indeed,  in  the  leafage 
and  fruit  of  oak  and  vine  and  maple,  tidclitv  to  nature  is  not 
infrc<|uent]y  attained  at  some  expense  of  consistenc\. 
Windows.  Leading  examples  of  early  Decorated  windows  showing 
geometrical  tracery  are  to  be  found  in  the  choir  (.)f  Merton 
College  Chapel,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  penultimate 
decade  of  the  thirteenth  century,  being  quite  twentj-  vears 
earlier  than  the  sacristy,  which  the  college  numiments  show 
to  be  of  Viol.  Similar  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of 
the  passage  to  the  chapter-house  at  York,  and  in  some  of 
tliose  in  the  cathedrals  of  Exeter  and  Lichfield.  All  of  these 
arc  aggregates  of  geometrical  figures  ingeniously  put  together, 
and  all  belong  to  the  first  twenty  years,  or  thereabouts,  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  A  little  later  come  the  chapter- 
houses of  York  and  Wells  with  window'  forms  of  the  same 
type,  a  type  which  held  its  own  do^vn  to  the  end  of  the 
Decorated  style.  (,)verlapping  liai'dl\-  describes  the  contem- 
poraneous growth  of  geometrical  and  flowing  tracery,  for  we 
find  the  purest  flowing  forms  as  early  as  1290,  as  at  Stoke 
Uolding,  in  Leicestershire  ;  wdulc  the  contract  for  the  famous 
window  in  St.  Anselm's  Chapel  at  (Janterbur\',  which  is  the 
])urest  geometrical,  was  not  given  out  till  1:!.'>(J.  It  is  certain 
too  that  in  the  interval  between  these  dates  a  jiractice  had 
arisen — though  one  obtaining  chiefiy  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
.Midlands — of  alternating  or  mixing  geometrical  with  flowing 
forms,  whicdi  was  followed  in  the  lienedictine  abbey  at  Selby 
and  in  St.  Mary's  C'hurch  at  Beverley.  The  most  elabt)rate 
stone  lace  work,  such  as  that  in  the  east  window  of  Carlisle, 
and  also  the  most  profusely  (irnamcnted  mouldings,  come  a 
little  later,  the  richest  of  all  belonging  to  the  troubled  reign  of 
Edward  II.  and  the  earlier  years  of  his  son.  Tliis  work  is 
rarely  without  the  characteristic  '■  liall  flower "  or  the  almost 
e(|ually  characteristic  "four-leaved  fiower."  These  two  orna- 
ments are  in  England  (though  not  in  France)  the  ])ecidiar 
signs  of  the   Decorated   period,  belonging  to  it  as  tiic   chevron 

['  Tlie  uuiler-surface  of  the  vuultin;,;-  of  llic  window.       -'  Oniaiiu-nts  on  a  yabk'  1 
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belongs    to  Xormaii,  and   tlie   violette    to   Early  English  work. 
The  ball  tlower  is  of  no  great  beauty  in  itself — a  sort  of  half- 


UlMlDWS    WITH    liALL-rLOWEll    OliXAJIKN  T,    (.  I.IUCCSI  j;r    lATlIEDUAl,. 

opened  round  stone  bud,  sli(j\viug  a  ball  in  the  centre  beneath 
the  pinched  but  unbroken  lip-like  corolla.  These  ornaments, 
occasionally   connected   with    a   stem,  are   extensively  used   in 
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the  external  decoration  of  spires  and  doorways,  and,  in  spite 
of  their  intrinsic  n^'hness,  liave  a  verj-  rich  effect.  The  four- 
leaved  flowers  arc  more  elegant,  having  four  petals  cut  in 
high  relief  running  from  a  centre  sometimes  raised  and  some- 
times sunk.  The  architects  of  the  early  fourteenth  century 
loved  literally  to  smother  their  window  frames  with  these 
ornaments;  and  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  of  Hereford 
and  at.  Leominster,  in  the  same  county,  there  are  instances 
where  the  reticulations  are  so  tilled  A\ith  ball  tlow'ers  as  almost 
to  suggest  (of  course,  in  point  of  mass  only)  the  plate  tracery 
of  the  ]irevious  century.  Few  of  the  old  patterns  of  orna- 
ment were  retained,  hut,  hy  exct'ption,  the  crocket  survived, 
though  not  in  its  nld  vigour,  and  the  diaper  also;  and  this 
last,  in  the  dearth  of  coverings  for  wall  spaces,  flourished 
exceedingly. 

A  peculiarity  nf  the  Decorated  period  is  the  use  of  the 
double  arched  window,  the  inner  arch  being  frt'Ciuently  very 
deeplv  foliated,  and  separated,  l.iy  tlic  wlinle  thickness  of  the 
wall,  from  the  outer  one  wliicli  carries  the  lights.  This  form 
is  noteworthy,  becau.se  it  is  never  found  in  Perpendicular 
times.  So,  too,  of  the  rose  window,  whicli,  though  less 
po[iular  here  than  in  France,  and  ra.r<'ly  given  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  east  or  west  walls,  yet  takes  with  ns  very 
beautiful  shapes.  There  are  noble  examples  of  these  windows 
at  St.  .Mary's,  Cheltenham,  at  ^^'estminster,  and  cspeciall}'  in 
the  sciuth  transe])t  at  Lincoln,  where  the  interlacing  stems 
sinudate  the  free<loni  of  a  briar  mse.  and  show  how  far  the 
builders  have  travelled  since  they  put,  uj)  the  ],>late  tracery — 
iince  a  masterpiece — that  looks  down  from  the  opjiositc  transojit. 
The  Jesse  window,  the  central  nudHdu  of  wliich  Inrms  the 
Iriinlv  of  the  tree  of  the  genealogy  of  (.'hrist,  is  an  t'quallv 
ronnudu  and  charaeteristic  feature  of  this  period,  'i'he  im- 
pression that  ab()\-e  all  others  strikes  oni;  in  this  Decorated 
work  is  the  passion  for  richness.  The  arcades  which  ornaiuent 
the  walls,  the  canopies  over  the  tomlis,  the  sedilia,  the  piscin;e, 
(!ven  sneh  s|)ires  and  tow^ers  as  thost^  of  Lichfield,  seem  chiefly 
valued  as  vehicles  for  ornament.  Tlie  s(\le  mis.ses  the  grave 
beauty,  the  reserve,  the  laborious  simplicity,  of  the  Early 
Kngli'sh. 

riiere  is  a  cei'tain  cheapness  in  this  relianee  on  ornamental 
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detail  which  comes  out  somewhat  painfully  in  the  matter  of 
niouldinos.  One  would  almost  think  that  the  Decorated 
masons  found  it  too 
much  trouble  to  cut 
the  deep,  shadowy 
hollows  and  bold 
roinids  of  the  earlier 
men.  They  favour  the 
easier  effects  of  the 
Hat  tillet,  with  the 
result  that  their 
mouldings  are  almost 
invariably  few  in 
number  and  feeble  in 
expression.  But  the 
point  of  most  marked 
inferior!  t}'  in  the  style 
was  its  treatment  of 
the  supportmg  pillars. 
These  lose  their  de- 
tached shads ;  the}- 
are  still  clustered  in 
outline,  but  the  ex- 
quisite lightness  of 
such  piers  as  we  see 
at  Salisbury  is  gone. 
On  tin-  other  hand,  in 
till-  matter  of  vault- 
ing, though  they 
sometimes  seem  to 
have  had  spasms  of 
tunidity,  the  Deco- 
rated architects  made 
a  considerable  ad- 
vance. In  buikhng 
the  chapter-house  at 
York  they  got  rid  of 

the  central  pillar,  and  at  Ely  they  invented  a  mode  of  covering 
the  intersection  of  nave  and  transept  which  gave  them  a  central 
space  of  the  noblest  pi'oportions  and  umivulled  in  elegance  of 
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desiini.  The  octagon  at  Ely,  Imilt  liy  Alan  of  \\'alsiiv_;liani  in 
the  last  years  of  Edward  II.,  is  unniatehod  hy  any  similar 
const rnction  in  England.  It  covers  the  entire  width  of  nave 
and  transept,  and  the  fluted  fans  which  lead  up  to  the  lantern 
are  of  surpassing  beauty.  This  feature  of  largeness  conies  out 
again  in  the  nave  of  York.  Like  the  lantern  at  Ely,  the 
rocif  is  (if  wiiiid,  but  the  effect  is  none  the  less  satistactoiy. 
At  York,  and  still  more  at  Lichfield,  we  note  the  tendency 
of  the  Decorated  architect  to  enlarge  the  clerestory  at  the 
expense  of  the  trifiriuiu  ;  but  wliere,  as  in  the  choir  bays  at 
Ely  (built  by  the  same  Alan  of  Walsingliam ),  the  old  Early 
English  proportions  are  preserved,  the  absolute  high-water 
mark  of  elegance  in  proportion,  combined  with  richness  of 
detail,  may  be  said  to  have  been  reached. 
Tombs.  ^\'hat  may,  perhaps,  be  best  termed  sepuli-hral  art  attained 

its  zenith  during  this  ]ierii:)d.  Simple  slabs  with  u  rudely 
carved  figure  upon  them  seem  to  have  been  all  that  was 
attempted  by  the  Normans.  Wooden  canopies  adorned  with 
leather  were  the  rule  in  Early  English  times.  Wood  was  the 
material  of  the  beautiful  canopy  placed  over  the  tomb  of 
Edward  III.  at  \Vestminster,  at  the  very  iiid  of  I  he  Decorated 
j)eriod,  and  of  the  simple  roof  which  covers  the  luoiuiment  of 
the  Black  Prince  at  Canterbury.  Tlio  figures  which  were 
used  l<ir  ilccoration  were  usually  "i  metal — either  brass  or 
bronze  gilt.  Occasional!}'  thev  were  of  stone,  as  in  the  group 
of  tombs  at  Westminster,  where  Ayhner  de  Valence  lies 
between  Edmund  C'rouchback  and  his  wife  Aveline.  Ayhner 
was  assassinated  when  in  attendance  on  the  "  she-wolf  of 
Fi-ance "  in  lo2o,  and  this  tomb  and  its  companions  arc  not 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  hei-  son.  It  has  a  stone  ranopy, 
whic'h  is  something  of  a  rarity,  and  is  well  executed,  as  are 
the  little  figures  of  Aylmer's  kinsmen  on  the  base.  But  of  all 
these  monuments  that  which  the  monks  of  Gloucester  erected 
to  thr  memory  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon  best  deserves  mention, 
not  ordy  I'or  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  because  it  became  the 
type  which,  for  two  centiu'ies,  (-iothic.  sculptors  delighted  to 
copy.  It  is,  of  course,  iiiorr  or  less  a  wreck  that  we  see  now. 
Tlu'  subsidiary  statues  are  gone:  but,  us  lie  lies  in  a  seclusion 
made  by  tiie  forest  of  tapering  .shafts  and  pinn.ieles  .ind 
niches,  decked   with  the  richest  ornament  of  the  richest  [)oriod 
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of  Gothic  art,  one  almost  ceases  t(j  woiulcr  li"W  it  was  that 
this  weak  and  worthless  creature  came  to  bo  eousidcred  a 
hero  and  a  saint.  At  any  rate,  his  tomb  is  (as,  indeed,  it 
has  been  accounted  for  five  centuries  and  a  half)  a  model 
and  a  masterpiece. 

There    can    be   no   ddubt    that    considerable   skill    in    the  Effigies. 


T03I1;    OF    EllWAKll     II. 
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plastic  art  had  by  this  time  been  acquired  in  Eno-land.  Not 
only  had  materials  for  the  Abbey  work  of  Henry — glass 
mosaic,  porphyry,  and  alabaster — been  brought  from  al>road 
by  Abbot  AVare,  but  foreign  artists  and  i'oreign  knowledge 
had  come  witli  them.  Thirty  years  later  lived  William  Torel, 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  acco,mplished  sculptor,  and,  how- 
ever foreiLTii  in   matter  of  name,   lie  was   "a  goldsmith    and   a 
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citizen  of  London."  He  certainly  cast  effigies  of  Henry  and 
of  Eleanor,  "  the  (jueun  of  good  nieniory,"  which  have  con- 
siderable heaut}-,  though  of  a  conventional  kind;  but  a  real 
likeness  of  (^)ueen  Philippa  was  carved  in  alaljaster  by  Hawkin 
of  Liege,  Avhose  name  suggests  an  English  artist  trained  in  the 
queen's  country  of  Hainanlt  Au  Englishman,  too.  .seems  to 
have  made  the  effigies  of  <i>ueen  Eleanor  that  adorned  the 
crosses  erected  by  Edward  in  his  sad  pilgrimage  from 
Nottingham  to  Westminster.  Of  the.so  imiqiio  memorials 
to  the  memorv  of  the  wife  who,  when  her  husband  was 
stabl;ed  by  a  poisoned  dagger,  "sucked  forth  the  poison  with 
her  balmy  breath,"  three  out  of  the  original  fifteen  alone 
remain.  These  are  at  Geddington,  Waltham,  and  Northamp- 
ton;  that  at  the  first-named  place  being  the  least  dilapidated. 
In  form  they  resemble  the  famons  Schiine  Brunnen  of 
Nuremlierg,  which  is  a  ciintemporary  work.  The  free  copy 
by  Barry  at  Charing  (_'ross  has  sufficiently  popularised  the 
design,  and  certainly,  in  view  of  the  ])revailing  hideousness 
of  our  modern  mommients.  the  sculptor  of  the  nineteenth 
century  did  ni>t  go  far  wrong  in  borrowing  irom  his  brother 
Portrait  of  the  thirteenth.  The  English  passion  for  portraiture  doubt- 
less found  its  best  opportimity  in  modelling  the  "  lively  "^that 
is,  lifelike — statues  in  wood  or  wax  which  were  laid  upon  the 
biers  of  distinguished  persons.  Ma.sks  from  the  dead  face 
were  i're(|uently  taken,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  obtain 
a  good  likeness.  As  the  practice  dates  at  least  from  tin: 
twelftli,  and  persisted  as  late  as  the  last  century,  these  effigies, 
had  they  been  preserved,  would  have  formed  a  series  of 
pricele.ss  value,  and  .shed  a  Hood  of  light,  not  only  on  the 
artistic  progress  of  the  cnuntrv,  but  in  many  dark  corners  of 
histor)-.  I'nforrunately,  only  the  more  modern  and  worthles.s 
specimens  have  siu'vived.  The  effigies  of  Edward  L  and 
Eleanor,  of  Edward  lib  and  I'liilippa.  were  still  to  be  seen 
at  Westminster  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dryden;  and  Horace 
Walpole  mentions  that,  though  sadly  mangled,  some,  in- 
cluding that  of  Elizabeth  of  York  (a  fifteenth -century  work), 
were  still  recognisable.  Tlie  present  survivors  of  this  "  ragged 
regiment  "  are  all  nmch  later,  tlie  oldest  being  that  of 
Charles  II. 

But  it   we  can  oidy  guess  what  was  the  state  of  the  plastic 
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ai'ts  under  the  three  Edwards,  we  are  almost  totally  in  the  Painting, 
dark  as  to  the  progress  of  the  art  of  painting.  The  "  liberate  " 
rolls  of  Henry  III.'s  reign  abound  with  orders  for  the  painting 
or  decorating  of  the  oratories  and  chapels  of  that  devout 
king.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  there  was  any  falling-off  in  the 
art  during  the  reign  of  Henry's  more  accomplished  and  more 
widely  travelled  successor.  "  Trees,"  no  doubt  "trees  of  Jesse" 
and  the  like,  are  among  the  objects  mentioned,  and  unques- 
tiiinablv  various  polj'chromatic  schemes  of  colour  were  used. 
Tlie  figures  of  saints  in  wood  and  stone  had  been  painted  and 
gilt  for  generations,  but  probably  this  should  be  treated  as 
the  work  of  the  decorator  rather  than  the  artist.  Several 
traces  of  foliage  and  similar  ornament  on  the  vaulting  of 
sepulchral  canopies  which  ma}'  be  safel}-  attributed  to  the 
reigns  of  the  Edwards,  suggest  a  certain  progress  in  artistic 
feeling.  So,  too,  of  the  fragments  of  fresco  with  a  figure 
subject,  recorded  as  the  work  of  Master  Waller,  of  Durham, 
at  Westniinstei-,  and  to  be  found  near  the  tomb  of  Eleanor. 
Plenty  of  such  work  must  have  existed  {cf.  I.,  ji.  oOSj,  but 
very  little  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  bad  luck,  for  a 
fragment  of  the  Iresco  of  the  coronation  and  marriage  of 
Edward  I.  which  Bishop  Langton,  of  Lichfield,  ordered  to 
lie  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  palace,  would  have  told  us 
more  than  all  the  manuscripts.  In  fine,  though  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  advance  of  the  painter's  art  in 
England,  for  the  extent  of  that  advance  we  nmst  trust  to 
faith   rather  than  to  sight. 

The  increased  application  of  coloured  glass,  and  the  im-  Coloured 
provements  in  its  design,  are  less  open  to  question.  The  ^^^^^ 
earliest  jiainted  windows,  which  were  probably  transition:d 
Norman,  were,  no  doubt,  mere  tesselation,  which  continued 
to  be  ap])lie(l  to  the  borders  of  lancets  in  the  first  period  of 
Early  English.  Something  more  was  attempted  in  the  pre- 
l>ecorated,  geometrical  forms,  when  medallions,  with  figures 
rudely  designed  and  dressed  in  the  stiffest  of  draperies,  made 
their  a])pearance,  together  with  conventional  foliage.  The 
colours  are  fine,  particularly  tlie  ruby  and  two  shades  of 
blue,  and  a  golden  pot-metal  yellow.  In  the  Decorated  period 
there  were  marked  changes  in  this  respect.  The  blues  begin 
to  fade;   a  cold  emerald  colour  seems  to  have  been  invented. 
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and  also  a  now  yellow  of  a  lemon  tint,  which  was  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  glass.  The  old  deep  ruby  glass  remains 
the  finest  colour,  and  becomes  far  less  imeven  than  in  the 
Early  English  time,  but  even  that  gradually  loses  its  depth 
of  colour.  'Hie  medallions,  lately  so  popular,  give  way  to 
canopies  and  figure  -  subjects.  The  abrupt  alternation  of 
masses    of    variegated    colour    with     masses     of    white     sjiass 
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becomes  the  leading  fasliion.  There  is  an  increased  know- 
ledge of  drawing,  particndarly  in  the  draperies,  and  the 
foliaged  ornament  becomes  —  perhaps  this  is  the  most 
characteristic  change  of  all — almost  natiu'alistic,  as  if  cojiied 
from  the  actual  leaves  of  tlie  ivy  or  the  oak.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  is  observable  in  tlie  missal-painting  of  the 
time:  Imt  the  ilhnuinator  was  nut  in  the  van  of  ]irogress, 
nor  was  the  scriptoriimi  of  tlir  iiinuastei'y  a  school  where 
freedom  of  invention  or  a  knowledge  of  ]iers]iectivc  was 
highly  prized 
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The  (litterentiation  f)t'  tlie  castle  from  the  baronial  residence 
made  enormous  strides  under  the  Edwards.  The  moated 
L;rani;'e  and  the  castellated  maudr-house  were  last  supersedini;' 
the  [irivate  castle,  while  the  castle  was  becoming  more  and 
mure  a  groat  military  and  governmental  fortress.  Everything 
tended  to  depress  the  private  building  of  castles  during  these 
reigns;  tlie  increased  power  of  thi'  Crown,  the  spread  of  sub- 
infeudation, the  love  of  comfort,  and  thr  lieginnings  of  luxury. 


iKi'.s.U"   :\iA\oK    \\<n  si:,  s 


llI:(ilMlli:r.. 


Castles. 


Now  tliat  tlie  king  cuiild  ciiuiin.iiid  a  L;Vcat  mercenary  army, 
it  was  hopeless  for  an  individual  lo  lliiuk  of  standing  against 
liiui  :  while,  witii  the  increased  security  of  the  greater  ]iart 
of  England,  the  risk  of  private  violence  was  fast  diminishing 
to  zero.  The  great  castles  once  more  liecime  royal,  not  only 
in  theorv,  but  in  fact:  and  though  some  imposing  editi(-es  of 
the  sort  were  undoubtedly  erected  by  private  enterprise,  tiieir 
erection  .seems  generally  to  ])oiui  to  individual  pride  and 
ostentation,  rather  than  to  tlie  desire  of  the  owner  for  safety 
against  all  comers. 

Before   a   castle   coidd    be    Imih.    the    licence    of    the    Crown 
was   indeed    recpiired,    but    seems    to    lune    been    gi\en    readily 
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enotii^li.  Henry  granted  twenty,  Edward  I.  forty-four,  Ed- 
ward II.  sixty,  and  Edward  III.  a  hundred  and  eighty  of  these 
licences:  hut  a  very  few  of  them  refer  to  buildings  of  the 
impregnable  type,  or  were  castles  of  the  first,  or  even  of  the 
second  ur  third,  rank.  On  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  borders  a 
strong  house  was  still  needed,  and  a  strong  man  to  keep  it; 
but  elsewhere  the  castle  as  a  residence  was  an  anachronism. 
Still.  th<>  finest  castles  in  Great  Britain  were  erected  in  this 
period.  Ihey  were  iliu;  to  the  initiative  of  Edward  I.  him- 
self and  their  de.sign  is  alleged,  although  on  insufficient 
evidence,  to  have  originated  with  the  king.  To  this  design 
the  name  of  Edwardian  has  in  consequence  been  given,  and 
is  so  far  justified  bv  the  great  works  begun  and  planned,  if 
not  completed,  by  him. 

The  new  firm  of  fortification,  which  superseded  both  the  Tiie  Ed- 
square  Xorman  kee[)  and  the  round  jtdliet,'  was  essentially  Fortress. 
con;;entri(;,  consisting  of  two  or  more  rings  of  defence  lying 
one  within  the  uiher.  Eirst  comes  the  deep  ditch  or  moat, 
then  the  outer  wall,  planted  with  towers  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, each  ])air  conunanding  the  curtain  wall  between  them, 
so  that  assailants  endeavouring  to  batter  in  the  curtain 
(which  was,  of  course,  the  weakest  part)  were  exposed  to  a 
cross-fire.  Inside  thci'e  was  another  fortified  wall,  the  space 
between  the  two  walls  being  broken  up  with  cross-divisions, 
so  as  to  isolate  a  storming-party  which  might  have  breached. 
the  outer  defence.  The  keep  was  dispensed  with,  its  place 
being  taken  by  an  open  court,  walled  and  loweri'd  at  the 
corners,  and  having  its  hall,  its  chapel,  anil  its  li\ing-roiims 
and  offices,  built  against  the  walls.  Between  it  and  the 
second  line  of  defence  there  was  sometimes  a  moat — alwa\s 
some  work  which  had  to  be  carried — and  this  second  ward 
was  usually  of  sufficient  size  to  acconnnodate  a  herd  of  cattle, 
driven  in  when  a  siege  was  expected.  Sometimes,  as  at 
Caeriihilly,  which  was  a  private  fortress,  begun  in  the  last 
years  of  Henry  III.,  the  water  formed  the  chief  part  both  of 
the  first  and  second  line  of  defence ;  but,  of  course,  this  was 
not  often  possible.  Occasionally,  too,  the  ground  did  not 
permit  or  require  the  cumplete  encircling  arrangement,  as  at 

['  KoHUiI  towers  were    so  cullc.l.  froiu  u   popular  belief    that  Julius  Ca-.sar 
hatl  built  such  towers.] 
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Che)isto\v  ;u:d  Conway ;  but  the  desired  result — a  series  of 
defences,  eacli  of  which  had  to  he  successively  carried,  and 
each  caijahli;  of  resisting  attack — was  obtained  lu^nc  the  less. 
The  gateway  which  gave  admittance  to  tlie  castle  was,  of 
course,  of  the  highest  importance,  and  was  an  imposing 
structure.  Tt  was  usually  square.  Hanked  by  two  drum 
towers,  which  couimanded  the  approach,  and  the  connecting 
parajiet  was  either  niachicolated  in  the  counnon  fashion,  or  a 
sort  of  stone   briilgo   was  firmed   between  the   towers  (remains 
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exist  at  Neath  anil  I'embrokc)  so  as  to  serve  the  piu'pose  of 
a  hretache.'  In  front  there  was  a  portcullis,  then  a  door, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  gatehouse  (in  the  most  perfect  form) 
a  secontl  |)ortculIis  and  door.  In  addition,  the  vaulted  roof, 
covering  the  intervening  space,  was  pierced  with  meurtrieres, 
or  apertures,  for  convenience  in  spearing  an  enemy  wdio  had 
surprised  the  warder.  Such  a  fortress,  with  its  inner  ward 
arranged  like  a  maiiordiouse,  was  a  far  more  comfortable 
building  than  the  old  Xorman  castle  to  live  in,  but  it  re- 
(piired  a  considerable  garrison,  and    could  (inly  be    maintained 

'  Tile  wootlt.'ii  .structure  iirojrctiii^'  frinii  tlit.^  "wall  or  towel".  8o  as  to  fiiulile 
the  defenders  to  repel  assault,  i://.  Ijy  shooting'  missiles  through  holes  in  its 
bottom,  traces  of  which  are  seen  at  Coucy  and  Xorhain   (I.  p.  (il'S). 
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at  vast  expense.  As  a  defen.sive  work  the  castle  had,  in 
truth,  vei-)'  near!)'  reached  perfection  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  (hscovery  of  gunpowder  was  about  to  render  its  per- 
fection useless.  The  Enghsli  castles  of  this  kind  in  Wales, 
such  as  Conway  and  Carnarvon,  Beaumaris  and  Harlech — 
not  to  mention  Alnwick  and  liani  borough,  Ludlow  and 
Warwick — form,  indeed,  a  series  uniuatchable  in  all  Europe, 
surpassed  only  by  the  earlier  Coucy  in  the  East  of  Erance, 
and  by  the  later  St.  Sauveur ;  and  this  last  example  was 
built,  not  by  a  Erenchman,  but  by  John  Chandos,  the  great 
English  captain  of  Edward  III.'s  wars. 

Although  in  essentials  the  distinction  between  the  castle 
and  the  residence  was  veiy  marked,  the  residence  retained, 
throughout  the  Decorated  period,  mnch  of  the  outward 
semblance  of  the  castle.  It  continued  to  be  fortitied,  though 
its  military  appearance  was  frequently  (]uite  deceptive,  its 
sole  and  inadecpiate  means  of  defence  being  an  easily  drained 
moat.  Inside  it  was  usually  a  courtyard,  having  the  lodgings, 
the  hall,  and  the  stables  disposed  round  the  sides,  an  arrange- 
ment which  continued  in  vogue  long  after  castles,  as  means 
of  defence,  had  been  definitely  abandoned.  When  there  Avas 
no  moat,  a  tower  of  refuge  was  sometimes  built  near  the 
house,  and  on  the  Scottish  liordcr  the  tower  was  very  often 
the  house  itself.  In  the  greater  part  of  England,  however, 
there  is  little  doubt  tliat  the  moated  grange  was  the  pre- 
vailing fashion,  and  the  contract  for  such  a  building  at 
Lapworth  has  been  preserved.  We  learn  from  it.  that  the 
walls  were  to  be  very  thick,  that  the  outer  ih.ior  was  to 
admit  of  a  dra-ivbridge  fieing  fixed  to  it,  that  there  were  to 
be  base  c-hambers  with  windows  and  fireplaces,  and  a  prin- 
cipal hall,  forty  feet  long,  for  strangers  and  retainers,  with 
small  rooms  opening  out  of  it.  This  hall  or  "sovereign 
room"  was  a  universal  feature,  and,  with  its  lofty  double 
windows,  is  usually  taken  for  the  chapel;  but,  as  iJr.  Parker 
jioints  out,  the  lay  apartment  can  be  readily  distinguished  by 
the  seats  in  the  window-sills.  The  arrangement  of  its  interior 
will  be  described  on  a  later  page  (p.   ](j(j). 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is,  to  the  numismatist,  a  great 
epoch.  The  reigns  of  his  two  predecessors  had  been  barren, 
although   ])is  grandfather's  reign   is  famous  as   that    in   wliich 
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the  type  of  the  King  of  England,  as  he  was  to  appear  on 
his  conis,  was  fixed  for  two  centuries.  It  is  a  boyish,  beard- 
less full  face,  with  the  hair  falling  from  beneath  an  open 
"fleury"  crown,  in  a  long  curl  on  each  side  of  the  head.  It 
is  purely  conventional,  bearing  no  trace  of  a  resemblance  to 
any  Plantagenet  that  ever  lived ;  Imt  it  did  duty  for  ten 
kings  of  that  race,  and  the  first  of  the  Tudors — remaining 
unchanged  from  the  first  coinage  of  Edward  1.  until  the 
second  or  third  of  Henry  VII.  Then  the  arched  crown 
appears,  together  with  a  genuine  likeness,  this  time  in  pro- 
file, of  the  Tudor  king.  When  Edward  1.  got  back  from  the 
Holy  Land,  one  of  his  first  reforms  was  directed  to  the 
coinage.  Clipping  was  universally  prevalent,  the  Jews  being 
supposed  to  be  the  worst  offenders,  though  the  statement 
that  vast  stores  of  clippings  were  found  in  their  houses  may 
be  dismissed  as  being  prompted  by  the  hatred  which  led  to 
their  expulsion.  At  any  rate,  a  vast  number  of  both  Jews 
and  Christians,  of  the  lower  ordei's,  suffered  the  cruel  death 
of  the  coiner,  and  even  a  gentleman  and  a  churchman  like 
Guy,  Prior  of  Montaciite,  was  tried,  convicted,  and  heavily 
fined.  Seven  years  after  the  king's  accession  new  dies  were 
delivered  for  pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings.  Groats  were 
also  issued,'  though  it  is  doubtful  if  they  had  much  circula- 
tion. They  were  not  very  beautiful  coins ;  the  conventional 
head  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  cross  with  pellets, 
though  in  some  struck  at  Berwick  there  is  a  boar's  head  in 
two  of  the  angles.  But  Edward  I,  if  he  punished  clippers, 
was  himself  guilty  of  deliasing  the  coinage  by  reducing  the 
silver  in  the  penny  about  one  per  cent.  Probably  this  was 
not  the  only  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  for  in  Edward  ll.'s 
reign  the  Connnons  prayed  the  king  that  the  money  should 
be  current  at  the  value  it  bore  in  his  father's  time.  The 
second  Edward  troubled  little  about  .such  njatters,  and  his 
coins,  limited  to  pennies  and  subdivisions  of  a  penny,  are  hardly 
distingui.shable  from  those  of  his  father :  but  the  coinage 
of  his  son  became  famous  throughout  Europe. 
Gold  The  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  III.  is  memorable  for  the 

new  coinage.      It  was  not  onl}'  a  new  coinage,  but  a  coinage 
in  gold.      Three   pieces   were   struck — fiorins,  half-florins,  and 

'  "  Gros  Touriiais  Englaj'S  que  valeiit  verayment  quatre  esterliiigs." 
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quarter-florins ; — the  lai-gest  to  be  current  for  seventy-two 
silver  pennies — tifty  went  to  the  pound  troy — the  weight  to 
be  that  of  two  little  florins  of  Florence.     It  was  a  handsome 


COINS     o  F     E  D  W  A  K  IJ     111 
Groat.     Noble.     Florin. 


coin,  and  showed  the  king  on  his  throne  between  two 
leopards,  the  cross  on  the  reverse  in  a  tressure.  The  half- 
florin — or  one  leopard,  as  it  was  called  in  the  royal  proclama- 
tion— showed  that  beast,  crowned,  carrying  the  banner  with 
the  arms    of  France    and    England   cpiarterly   flowing    over  its 
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shoulders.  The  quarter  bore  a  helmet  on  which  was  a  lion 
passant  guardant,  crowned.  They  wei'e  handsome  coins,  liut 
were  ill  received,  merchants  declining  to  acceiDt  a  tiiticth  of 
a  pound  of  gold  as  ccpiivalcnt  to  six  shillings.  They  were, 
as  we  should  now  say,  called  in,  and  no  doubt  recoined,  for 
they  are  extremely  rare,  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  these 
florins  bemg  known  to  exist.  i]dward  was,  however,  deter- 
mined to  have  a  current  gold  coinage,  and  at  the  end  of 
1343,  the  year  (if  we  reckon  from  January)  wliich  had  seen 
the  appearance  of  the  unpopular  florins,  he  efiected  his  \a\v- 
pose.  The  new  issue  was  of  nobles,  maille  nobles,  and  ferling ' 
nobles ;  the  largo  coin  passing  at  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence,  thirty-nine  and  a  half  going  to  the  pound  of  gold. 
The  device  was  entirely  new :  and  the  coins,  which  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  acquired  iunnediate  popularity.  Edward 
is  represented  standing  in  his  ship,  the  banner  of  St.  George 
flying  at  the  mast-head,  in  his  right  hand  a  sword,  in  his 
left  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  France  and  England.  It  is 
not  certain  how  the  device  came  to  be  adopted.  The  notion 
that  it  was  a  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  seas  flattered, 
and  flatters,  the  national  sentiment ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  design  was  intended  merely  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Edward's  success  as  an  admiral,  and  has  reference  to  the 
affair  at  Sluys,  on  llidsiunmer  Day,  1340,  where,  under  his 
personal  captaincy,  the  English  gained  a  victory  over  the 
French  fleet.  The  popularity  of  the  noble  was  European,  so 
that  there  was  great  difflculty  in  keeping  it  in  England;  and 
in  the  two  successive  coinages  which  followed,  the  weight  of 
gold  was  reduced  t<j  one-forty-second  of  the  pound,  without 
materially  checking  exjiortation.  On  all  these  pieces,  up  to 
13(i0,  Edward  appears  as,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
England  and  France  and  Lord  of  Ireland.  Afterwards,  as 
a  result  of  the  I'eace  of  Bretigny,  the  style  of  King  df 
France  was  dropped,  and  Lord  of  Aipiitaine  inserted  in  its 
place  in  the  noble.  After  that  date  the  claims  to  France 
and  A(]nitaine  apjicar  (in  the  pieces  of  larger  denomina- 
tion, the  claim  to  France  only,  on  the  smaller.  In  his 
silver     coins    Edward     made    little    change,    but    groats    and 

'  Maille    nobler*    fl'roni   midniUr,  maille,  a  coin)  were  lialf   nobles  ;    ferling 
('.'■.  fourthling)   were  quarter  uobles. 
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hiilf-groats  were  circulated   as  well  us  pennies,  half-pence,  and 
I'arthings. 

But   the    popular   feeling   was   all    in   favour   of    the   gold  Attempt 
coinage,  and   the  Comiuons  presented   an  article  to  the  king  Monetary 
asking  him  to   issue  a  gold   piece  smaller  than  the   quarter-  umon. 
noble.      Their    request    received    the    roj-al    assent ;    nothing, 
however,   seems    to    have   come   of    it.      In   like   manner    the 
royal     attempt     to     establish     an     international     circulation, 
founded  on  gold,  between  England,  the  country  of  the  staple, 


COIXS    OF    EDWARD    lU. 
u  Quarter-florin.       b  Penny.       c  Half-penny. 


J  Half-florin. 


and  Flanders,  the  country  of  the  manufacture  of  woollens, 
proved  abortive.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  piece  of  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  idea  of  a  monetary  union. 


DuRiXG  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  whole 
intellectual  life  of  the  Endish  nation  is  derived  from,  and 
centres  in,  the  two  Universities,'  which  served  as  places  of 
liigher  education  or  studia  generalia.  to  the  regular  and 
secular  clergy,  and  thus  to  nearly  all  professional  men.  The 
University  of  Oxford — whose  claims  to  have  been  founded  b}' 
King  Alfred,  St.  Xeot,  and  St.  GrimliaM  were  based  on  legal 

'  ,S'(V  a>iti\  Vol.   I.,   p.    IS'.I  .*•</. 
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and  literary  forgeries,  and  are  now  Icnown  to  lie  as  mythical 
as  the  stories  of  Mempric,  Brutus  the  Trojan,  and  the  Grcclcs 
from  CVif/L--lade — was  already  full-grown  when  St.  Edmund 
Kicli  studied  and  taught  there  c.  1200.  Thihaut  d'Estampes, 
Robert  Pullein,  and  the  jurist  "\'acarius  of  Bologna  lectured 
there    between  1100  and  11.50;  and    by  IIDO    Oxford    Masters 

Oxford:  and  Clerks  were  well  known,  and  foreign  students,  such  as 
"Sin.  ]Vicholas  the  Hungarian,  to  whom  Richard  I.  granted  an 
exhibition,  were  attracted.  The  early  studies  and  customs 
are  similar  to  those  of  Paris,  and  may  well  have  taken  shape 
after  a  recall  of  English  students  thence  during  Henry  U.'s 
French  wars  ;  and  Oxford  gradually  overtopped  both  Paris 
and  BoloLrna.  The  earliest  records  of  Cambridge  are  said  to 
have  been  burnt  by  the  townsmen  in  1201  ;  its  origin  may 
be  attributed  to  a  migration  from  Oxford  in  1209.  The 
Oxford  students  were  subject  only  to  the  distant  authority 
of  their  diocesan,  the  Bisho])  of  Lincoln  ;  Cambridge  obeyed 
the  nearer  see  of  Ely  ;  the  bishop's  commissary,  the  Chan- 
cellor, subsequently  became  an  independent  academic  official 
with  ecclesiastical  power.s.  The  studies,  mainly  theological 
and  legal,  were  already  supervised  b}'  the  Faculties  when 
Ciraldus  Cambrensis  visited  Oxford  in  ILST  to  give  a  public 
reading  of  his  work  on  the  Topography  of  Ireland.  The 
degrees  were  in  the  nature  of  licences  to  teach,  granted  to  the 
aspirant  with  great  care  and  formality  by  those  already 
cpialitied  ;  and  the  necessary  exercises  both  before  and  after 
graduation  often  took  the  form  of  lectures  and  disputations 
by  which  more  junior  students  were  instructed.  Oxford  in 
the  thirteenth  century  had  grown  into  a  corporate  society  of 
teachers  and  scholars  with  a  definite  constitution  and  con- 
siderable privileges  composed  of  learned  guilds  which  pro- 
moted into  their  own  liigher  grades  candidates  who  had 
studied  under  their  direction,  by  means  of  degrees,  valid  at 
first  locally,  but  afterwards  internationally.  The  full-blown 
teacher  was  a  Master,  J)octor,  or  Professor,  and,  when  actually 

,  teaoliing,    a    Regent  ;    the     half-developed    student,    like    the 

apprentice  or  the  aspirant  for  knighthood,  was  known  as  a 
Bachelor:  undergraduates  were  Grammiu-ians,  (Jeneral  Sophists, 
and  (j)uestionists.  University  buildings  there  were  none  till 
the    old    Congregation    House    was    built    in    1320 ;    previously 
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business  was  transacted  in  the  adjacent  chiircli  of  St.  JIary, 
or  in  St.  Mildred's ;  lectures  and  other  forms  of  instruction 
were  given  in  large  rooms  called  schools,  mostly  jjrivate  or 
monastic  property. 

The  masters  of  Oxford  had  no  great  difficulty  in  dispensing  Auto- 
with    the    ordinary  ecclesiastical    superiors.       They   got    rid   of    °™^' 
the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  i;]46,  and  of  their  bishop  after 
a  complicated  quarrel   in  1368.      They  were  not  too  polite  to 


SKAL    or    THE    rXIVKIlSITY    OF    OXFOED. 

the  Papal  legates,  though  the  Popes  were  the  greatest  patrons 
of  universities.  To  the  local  abbeys  they  were  fairly  court- 
eous. With  the  Dominicans,  who  settled  in  Oxford  in  1221, 
and  the  Franciscans,  who  hurried  after  them  in  1224,  the 
relations  were  less  harmonious ;  but  the  luiiversity  availed 
itself  of  their  excellent  lecture-rooms  and  lecturei's  ("doing 
Austins "  was  a  phrase  for  certain  aeademical  exercises  three 
centuries  after  the  suppression  of  the  Augustinian  friary),  and 
eventually  battled  their  pretensions  to  be  admitted  to  the 
theological  degrees  without  the  preliminary  arts  course  on 
which    Oxford   education   has    always    been    based.       With    the 
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Town  and  city  of  Oxford  the  struggle  was  more  prolongerl,  liufc  the 
victory  even  more  decisive.  Oxford,  situated  centrally  on  a 
great  waterway,  had  long  been  a  prosperous  market-town  ;  and 
the  citizens,  as  well  as  tlie  Jewish  quarter,  revenged  them- 
selves for  the  loss  of  their  former  (piiet  by  practising  manifold 
extortions  on  the  clerks.  The  latter  were  alwavs  ready  to 
tight,  though  of  the  numerous  outrages  those  committed  by 
the  townsmen  were  on  a  larger  scale.  In  1209  the  students 
dispersed  in  disgust :  but  the  Papal  legate  laid  the  town 
under  an  interdict,  iuid  soon  forced  it  to  recognise  the  im- 
munity of  the  clerks  from  lay  jurisdiction,  to  pay  an  annual 
fine  (the  first  endowment  of  the  university),  and  to  submit  to 
regidations  moderating  the  cost  of  lodgings  and  provisions. 
In  1244'  the  clerks  sacked  the  .Tewry,  and  the  king  cpiieted 
them  by  a  decree  consolidating  the  special  powers  of  the 
Chancellor.  The  murder  of  a  Scots  scholar  in  124.S  gave  the 
university  an  opjDortunity  of  obtaining  a  fresh  charter  of 
privileges  which  included  acts  of  submission  from  the 
townsmen  and  Jews.  In  1204.  occurred  the  migration  to 
Northampton,  whither  Oarabridge  had  also  retreated  ;  and 
only  the  prompt  interference  of  the  king  preventetl  a  per- 
manent coalition  there.  An  act  of  sacrilege  by  some  Jews 
m  1268  paved  the  way  to  tlieir  final  humiliation.  In  1298 
the  knavery  and  violence  of  the  townsmen  led  t(_)  a  really 
dangerous  riot;  and  in  ]."!.").3  nccm-red  the  great  conflict  of 
St.  Scliolastica's  I>ay,  in  which  the  town,  without  having 
received  serious  provocation,  connnenced  a  wholesale  massacre, 
■with  the  assistance  of  a  ba,nd  <if  two  thousand  rustics,  "crying 
Slay  and  Havoc  ! "  The  clerks  prepared  to  leave  Oxford  for 
ever,  but  the  combined  forces  of  the  Church  and  the  Crown 
reduced  the  town  to  subjection,  and  the  ( 'hancellor  received 
as  compensation  an  absolute  control  of  the  market  and  an 
nmnial  act  of  submission  to  his  authority  which  lasted  into 
the  nineteenth  century. 

North  and  There  were  also  internal  disorders,  some  arising  out  <-)f  the 
struggle  for  precedence  between  the  Faculties,  others  duo  to 
the  fact  that  young  men  coming  fmm  all  jiarts  of  the 
cotnitry — Northerners  and  Southerners,  Scots,  Irish,  Welsh, 
and  foreigners — did  not  leave  behind  them  their  local  ani- 
mosities.    Hence,  of  the  two  ofKcials  delegated  by  the  Masters 
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to  assist  the  Chancellor-,  one  was  the  Northern  and  the  other 
the  Southern  Proctor.  Festivals  of  national  or  patron  saints 
were  snppressod,  and  jousts  and  tournaments  kept  at  a 
distance.  After  the  great  secession  to  Stamford  (I.  p.  615)  of  the 
more  studious  and  probably  defeated  Northerner.';,  the  king  had 
to  intervene  to  procure  reunion.  In  13S5  they  were  still  so 
sensitive  that  he  had  to  prohibit  the  application  to  them  of 
the  designation  of  their  aUies,  the  Scotsmen :  and  till  1827 
all  candidates  for  a  degree  were  statutably  obliged  to  swear 
that  they  would  never  lecture  at  Stamford  !  Partly  for 
similar  reasons,  no  doubt,  the  scholars  of  the  earlier  colleges 
were  generally  selected  from  particular  localities,  and  such 
connections  survive  in  some  cases.  Bloodshed  was  a  usual 
ieature  of  these  disturbances,  and  a  disorderly  career  at  the 
university  often  developed  into  armed  brigandage  on  the 
king's  lieges  and  was  terminated  by  the  dagger  or  the  rope. 

The  luiiversity  of  Cambridge,  occupying  a  less  central  and  Cambridge, 
more  unhcalth}'  situation,  and  having  less  powerful  protectors, 
did  not  compete  in  popularity  or  privileges  with  the  older 
society  before  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  not  even  form- 
ally recognised  till  it  received  the  licence  of  Pope  John  XXII. 
m  1318.  The  students  were  more  homogeneous  thaft  at 
Oxford,  the  religious  Orders  were  less  active  there,  and 
the  number  of  eminent  men  produced  by  it  was  insignificant 
during  this  period.  Oxford  schools  were  renowned  as  a 
"  staple  product "  at  a  time  when  Cambridge  was  famous  only 
for  eels. 

The  medieval  undergraduate  students  were  mainly  lads  of  student 
humble  origin  ;  though  many  older  men,  such  as  the  monks  or  '  ^ 
friars,  shared  their  studies,  and  in  rank  they  ranged  from  the 
poor  scholar,  who  supported  himself  during  term  by  the 
profits  of  licensed  mendicancy  or  manual  labour  in  the 
vacations,  to  the  privileged  sons  of  earls  and  nephews  of 
bishops.  At  Oxford  c.  1300  the  number  was  about  3,000 ; 
for  the  estimate  made  by  Archbishop  FitzRalph  of  Armagh 
before  the  Consistory  at  Avignon  in  13.57,  that  there  had  been 
as  mau\-  as  30,000  in  his  day,  nuist  be  considered  rhetorical. 
The}"  lived  in  lodging-houses  known  as  halls,  where  the  meals 
were  provided  from  a  common  fund  and  called  commons 
(extra    food    was   battels),   while    most    .scholars    coidd    rent   a 
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small  chamber  as  bedroom  and  study.  One  of  the  inmates, 
iisuall}'  a  Master,  was  the  prmcipal  of  the  hall,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  financial  arrangements  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  ;  and  the  post  was  not  unprofitable.  A  man- 
ciple,' (ir  steward,  catered  for  the  party  ;  and  in  most  cases 
some  lectures  were  provided  within  the  hall.  From  wills  and 
inventories  may  be  estimated  the  extent  of  a  clerk's  posses- 
sions, which  often  included  musical  instruments  and  lethal 
weapons,  besides  a  few  books,  bed-clothes,  and  some  cooking 
utensils.  On  "  legible,"  or  full  reading  days,  lectures  went  on 
from  an  eai-ly  hour  in  the  morning  to  some  time  after  the 
noon-day  dinner  ;  but  there  were  many  non-legible  days. 
Daily  attendance  at  Divine  service  was  a  matter  of  course. 
All  the  steps  in  a  man's  progress  to  his  degree,  especially  the 
process  of  Determination  for  the  bachelor,  and  the  Inception 
for  the  higher  degrees,  were  marked  by  numerous  disputations 
(a  sort  of  viva  voce  examination),  attendance  at  or  delivery  of 
lectures,  licences,  oaths,  fees,  ceremonies,  and  entertainments. 
The  shorter  vacations  were  usually,  and  the  long  vacation 
often,  sjjent  at  Oxford  iuid  employed  in  private  studies.  A 
university  education  commenced  at  an  early  age  with  the 
acquisition  of  a  working  laaowledge  of  Latin,  the  language  of 
theology,  law,  and  science,  in  the  Schools  of  Grammar,  where 
the  text-books  used  were  Terence  and  Priscian.  To  obtain 
the  detrree  of  B.A.  required  a  four  years'  course  of  logic,  and 
mastership  was  not  reached  till  after  seven  or  eight  years  of 
the  seven  arts  and  three  philosophies  (graumiar,  dialectic, 
rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  with 
physics,  metaphysics,  and  ethics),  while  the  D.D.  seldom 
attained  his  position  of  distinction  before  tlie  twentieth  year 
from  matriculation.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  arts 
course  was  a  severe  one,  and  the  discipline  was  really  testing 
and  the  results  brilliant.  In  the  next  century  students  of  the 
type  of  Chaurcr's  clerks,  Hendy  Nicholas,  John  and  Alein, 
and  the  loafers  known  as  chamlierdekyns,-  were  more  common. 
The  expenses  of  an  ordinary  university  career  of  ten  years 
ranged  from  £:35  to  four  times  that  sum ;  but  no  doubt  large 

'  The  term  is  still  in  use  at  Oxford. 

-  Poor   scholars,    possibly    in    miuor    orders,  unattached    to  any  college   or 
hall. 
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numbers  never  proceeded  to  a  degree.  The  more  popular  of 
the  teaching  masters  derived  an  adequate  revenue  from  their 
pupils'    fees,    which    were     paid     terminally    and     known     as 


I'holii  :  r,iUman  tt  Cc, 
TIIK    MOB    QUAD,    JIERTDX    COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 


Collections,  a  word  still  used  for  the  examination  at  the   end 
of  a  term's  lectures. 

The  maintenance  of  poor  clerks  was  an  object  which  soon    colleges, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  charitably  disposed.     The  earliest 
attempts  at  endowment  took  the  form  of  chests.     The  Frides- 
wide  Chest   was  the   capitalisation  by  Grosseteste  of  the  line 
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paid  anniiallj'  by  the  abbey  of  Ej^nsham  on  behalf  of  the  town 
of  Oxford ;  and  there  were  several  legacies  kept  in  coin  in 
iron  boxes,  innn  which  small  loans  were  obtainable  by  the 
temporarily  inijjeeunions  on  depositing  a  valuable  book,  silver 
cup,  or  other  article,  sworn  by  the  university  stationer  fairly 
to  exceed  in  value  the  sum  borrowed.  Some  of  these  funtls 
showed  a  profit,  probably  unintentional,  on  this  pawnbroking 
business;  and  before  15U0  the  total  capital  in  circulation  in 
this  way  was  about  2,000  marks,  an  enormous  sum  for  the 
time.  The  iirst  regular  exhibition  fund  originated  in  124o 
in  a  payment  to  be  made  by  the  priory  of  Bicester  under  the 
will  of  Alan  Basset  for  two  cliaplains  at  Oxford.  Bishop 
Kilkenny  of  Ely  left  money  for  a  similar  purpose  to  Barnwell 
Priory  near  Cambridge,  in  125(j.  In  124!)  Master  William 
of  DurhaTu  left  310  marks  to  Oxford  University  for  the 
support  of  ten  to  twelve  masters  ;  and  John  Baliol  carried 
out  a  penitential  V(.)w  liy  maintaining  a  few  poor  clerks  from 
the  north  in  a  sort  of  almshouse. 
Merton  p.jit  tjie  institution  of  the  collegiate  system  in  England  is 

due  to  the  brilliant  administrative  genius  of  Walter  de  Merton, 
J.,ord  High  Chancellor  and  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  between 
1262  and  1274  elaborated  a  scheme,  by  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  assign  certain  manors  ibr  the  support  of  his  eight 
nephews  at  the  schools,  into  a  complex  foundation  at  Oxford, 
wdth  statutes  known  as  the  Rule  of  Merton.  from  which  most 
subsequent  codes  were  more  or  less  copied  (I.,  p.  U20).  This 
establishment  was  an  adaptation  to  the  promotion  of  general 
learning  of  the  best  features  of  the  monastic  system,  and  had 
alreafU'  been  successfully  tried  at  Paris.  The  incorporated 
Scholars  or  Fellows,  described  as  the  House,  Hall,  or  College 
{i.e.  corporation)  of  Scholars  of  ilerton,  w-ere  soon  provided 
with  a  magnificent  chapel  (by  the  rebuilding  of  an  impro- 
priated parish  church),  a  fine  hall  and  kitchen,  and  common 
dormitories,  from  which  corners  were  partitioned  off  to  serve 
as  private  studies  or  onusaea.  The  members  were  provided 
with  instruction,  pocket-money,  clothes  (then  called  livcyy), 
and  all  other  necessaries.  The)'  swore  to  obey  the  rules  of 
the  house,  and  were  oblicfed  to  take  the  usual  arts  course  of 
logic,  philosophy,  etc.,  proceeding  usually  to  the  study  of 
theology.      A    scholar   vacated    his    place    if    he    accepted    a 
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benefice  or  enlered  a  inonastic  order.  His  conduct  was  re- 
viewed minutely  by  his  fellows  at  the  scrutinies,  or  chapters, 
which  resembled  those  of  the  religious  Orders.  The  govern- 
ment was  vested  in  the  seven  or  eight  seniors,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  the  Warden,  who  was  charged  specially  with 
the  care  of  the  estates,  and  received  considerable  allowances 


TU.M1!    uf    H  ALTKIl    DE    JIKRTUN.  KUCUKS  I'ER  CATIIEDIIAL. 


for  the  exercise  of  hospitality.  Other  disciplinar\-,  financial, 
or  religious  functions  were  entrusted  to  Deans,  Bursars,  and 
Chaplains.  There  were  also  some  "poor  boys,"  who  were 
educated  to  till  vacancies  as  thej'  occurred  among  the 
scholars.  Many  of  the  regulations  were  monastic  in  character ; 
but  there  was  not  the  same  absolute  unit'ormity  of  life,  and 
the  perpetual  vows  cf  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  were 
not  re(piired. 
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Cambridge         At  Cambridge,  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  founded 
Co  eges.     Peterliouse,  after  the  Merton  rule,  though  on  a  less  adequate 
scale,  in  1284.      In  the  same  year  Archbishop   Peckhani  had 
to   visit    Morton    College    severely  in    order    to    correct    several 
abuses  and  violations  of  the  Founder's  Statutes.      At  Oxford 
four    small    colleges    sprang    up    at    once.       The    trustees    of 
William    of    Durham    in    1280,    and    Dervorguilla,    widow    of 
John   lialiol,   in    1282,    turned    their   exhibition   funds    into    in- 
corporated   societies,   soon    to    be    known    as    University   and 
Balliol    Halls.      These   endowments  were   increased   by   subse- 
quent  1  lenefactions,  amounting,  in   the  case  of  Balliol,  almost 
to    a    refomidation    by    Sir    Philip    do    Somerville    in     1340. 
Stapledon   Hall  (afterwards  Exeter   College)  was  the  Avork   of 
Walter,    Bishop    of    Exeter,    in    1314.      Edward    II. 's    almoner, 
Adam  de  Brome,  founded  in  1324  a  jnore  extensive  "House 
of  Scholars  of  St.   JIary  at  Oxford,"  soon  called  Oriel  College, 
from  some  architectural  feature  in  one  of  the  original    tene- 
ments.     The   founder   himself  became  the   first   Provost,  and 
secured   the  patronage,  first  of  the  Iving,  and   then  of  Henry 
Burghersh,     Bishop     of     Lincoln.        The     first     statutes     were 
modelled   on   those  of  Merton,  but   in    1326   a  fresh  set  was 
issued   which    made    a    degree   a   necessary  qualification    for    a 
scholarship.      This    society    was    self-governing,    like    ilorton : 
the  other  three  halls  were  only  partiallj'  independent  of  their 
trustees   as    governors.      In    1324    a    Chancellor   of    the   Ex- 
chequer   founded    at    Cambridge    a    very   similar    institution, 
Michael    House,   now   merged    in    Trinity   College.      In    1338 
Clare  Hall  absorbed  an  unsuccessfid  University  Hall  of  132G; 
and    in    1337    Edward   III.    endowed    nnmificently   a   "  King's 
Hall  of  Scholars,"  which  was  also  swallowed  by  Henry  VIII.'s 
Trinity. 
Foundation         -  f]ie   Queen's   Hall  of  Oxford  "  (1340)  was  the  erection   of 
Boljert  de  Eglesfield,  chaplain  to  (^Hieen  Philippa.     The  statutes 
are    very   ecclesiastical    in    tenor,    and    provide    for    theological 
studies,   certain   religious   services,   and    the   elementary   educa- 
tion  of  "  poor  boys "  as   well   as   the   usual  objects.      Some   of 
the   institutions  are  symbolical  of  the  habits   of   the   apostles, 
and  some  curious  "canting"  custom.s,  such  as  the  present  of  a 
needle  and  l bread  on  New  Year's  Evo  (ai(/uille  pi  ///  =  Egles- 
field),   still    remain.      The    next    Oxford    foundation    was    New 
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(Jollege,  in  many  ways  a  new  departure,  in  ]o79.  Afc  Cam- 
bridge between  1346  and  1352  the  Hall  of  Valence  Marie 
(now  Pembroke)  was  endowed  by  the  widow  of  Aynier  de 
Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke;  Gonville  Hall  (now  Gonville  and 
Caius),  by  Edmund  Gonville  and  his  executor,  Bishop  Bate- 
man  of  Norwich,  who  himself  founded  Trinity  Hall  for 
students  of  civil  and  canon  law;  and  the  "House  of  C'orpus 
Christi,"  by  a  local  guild  of  that  name,  under  the  patronage 
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of  Henry,  the  "  good  Duke "  of  Lancaster.  Several  of  these 
establishments  were  cjuite  humble,  and  often  added  to  their 
revenues  by  lotting  their  spare  rooms  to  strangers,  at  first 
elderly,  who  were  known  as  Perendinants,'  or  as  Commoners, 
since  they  paid  for  a  place  at  the  common  table,  to  which 
the  college  farmers,  or  artisans,  or  friars  were  often  invited 
as  guests.  The  original  buildings  were  mostly  heterogeneous 
and  unsystematic.  All  were  intended  to  shelter  that  par- 
ticular class  of  students  in  which  the  founders  were  interested 
from  the  temptations  to  idleness  and  vice  to  Avhicli  young 
men  living  at  a  distance  from  their  families  were  exposed  in 
f '  "  Indwellers,"  boarders.] 
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medieval  towns ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  Merton  and  the 
"similar  halls"  that  their  members,  possibly  because  almost 
entirel}'  restricted  to  their  college  bounds,  appear  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  great  riot  of  1355. 

The  lienedictine  monasteries,  themselves  for  many  centuries 
the  chief  guardians  of  learning,  soon  saw  the  value  of  this 
collegiate  system.  University  teachers  were  generally  abler 
than  the  local  Masters  of  the  Novices  who  taught  in  the 
cloister  the  "  primitive  sciences "  of  grammar,  logic,  and 
philosopliy ;  but  the  Benedictines  had  no  settlen)ent  at, 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  disliked  the  association  of  Regular 
with  Secular  clerks  in  halls  or  lodgings.  In  1283  the  abbey  " 
of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester  secured  a  benefactor,  and  their 
"  nursery  or  mansion-place "  for  thirteen  student-monks  was 
soon  enlarged  fj}-  the  addition  of  distinct  hostels  there  I'oi' 
nearly  every  large  Benedictine  house  in  the  South  of 
England.  The  great  northern  abljey  of  Durham  began 
about  1286  a  separate  Hall,  which  became  very  important 
as  Durham  College,  and  was  tostcred  by  two  Bishops  of 
Durham,  Richard  de  Bury,  the  greatest  book-collector  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  who  left  his  library  to  the  students,  and 
Thomas  Hattield,  the  great  architect,  who  gave  it  a  per- 
manent endowment  for  eight  monks  and  eight  secular 
scholars.  Both  societies  were  originally  supported  by  levies 
from  the  parent  abbeys  or  cells:  both  perished  at  tlie  Re- 
formation, though  remains  of  their  buildings  may  be  seen 
incorporated  in  Worcester  and  Trinity  Colleges.  The  Bene- 
dictines kept  an  othcer,  the  "  Trior  of  Students,"  at  each 
university;  but  at  Cambridge  there  was  no  Hall  till  1428; 
Oxford  was  more  freiiuented  by  the  religious  Orders :  and  the 
Benedictines  of  Canterbury  secured  a  house  of  their  own, 
now  included  in  Christ  Church,  from  Archbishop  Islip  in 
1363.  The  Augustinians  and  Cistercians,  being  able  to 
lodge  at  St.  Frideswide's  or  Rewley,  did  not  move  till  1435 
and  1437  respectively.  The  monastic  students  were  com- 
fortably maintained;  but  they  became  eminent  as  adminis- 
trators and  historiograjihers  rather  than  as  philosophers  and 
theologians. 

The  universities,  thus  afforded  an  open  career  to  rich  and 
poor   clerks   alike,  and   men   who   showed   ability   there   often 
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rose  to  the  highest  places  in  i\\e  kingdom.  Among  the 
earlier  Oxford  teachers  were  the  three  canonised  bishops 
Edmund  Rich  (Canterbury),  whose  ]\LA.  degree  is  the  earliest 
recorded;  Richard  of  Wych  (Chichester);  and  Thomas  Canti- 
lupe  ( Hereford),  Simon  de  Montfort's  Chancellor  and  the  last 
English  saint :  Ralph  of  Maidstone,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who 
came  with  a  inigratiou  fi'om  Paris  in  1220  :  Francesco  d'Ac- 
corso,  invited  from  Bologna  by  Edward  I.  to  lecture  on 
Roman  law ;  Bishop  Cobham  of  Worcester,  who  founded  the 
first  univcrsit}'  library  in  1320,  thovjgh  the  books  had  to  be 
taken  awa}'  by  force  from  Oriel  College  in  1387  :  Archbishoj) 
John  Stratford,  and  his  brother  Robert,  Bishoji  of  Chichester, 
both  t'hancellors  of  England ;  Richard  FitzRalph  of  Armagh, 
the  great  opponent  of  the  unsi'rupulous  friars  of  the  four- 
teenth century:  William  Shyreswood  (died  13-f9),  who  wrote 
the  chief  text-book  on  logic :  Robert  Holcot,  one  of  the  most 
widely  famed  scholastic  exjjositors  of  Scripture,  who,  with 
Bradwanline,  FitzIJalph,  and  others,  formed  the  circle  patron- 
ised by  Richard  de  Burj- ;  and  John  Wycliffe  (Master  of 
])alliol,  loGO),  the  last  Schoolman  and  the  first  Reformer. 
But  the  most  imjiortant  set  of  uien  during  this  period  is 
the  group  known  as  tlie  Oxford  Schoolmen,  and  of  these 
the  majority  were  connected  with  the  Dominican  or  Francis- 
can Orders. 

The  original  schoolmen,  such  as  John  Scotus  Erigena, 
Roscellinus,  An.selm,  Peter  Lombard,  and  Abelard,  occupied 
themselves  with  speculation  of  a  dialectical  character  in 
metaphysics  and  divinity,  based  on  Aristotelian  logic  filtered 
through  Porpli}-ry  and  Boethius  (L  p.  486).  But  this  philosophy 
was  completely  transformed  by  the  introduction  into  Western 
Em-ope,  chiefly  through  Arabic  and  Latin  versions,  of  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics,  Physics,  Psychology,  and  Ethics,  and  by  the 
partly  Neo-Platonic,  partly  Peripatetic  writings  of  Arabian 
and  Jewish  philosophers.  The  new  doctrines  at  first  excited 
alarm,  and  were  censured  by  a  Council  of  Paris  in  1209;  but 
they  were  soon  appropriated  by  theologians,  and  modified  to 
suit  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  The  "  Irrefragable  Doctor," 
Alexander  of  Hales,  a  friar  from  Gloucestershire,  taught  at 
Paris  before  1245  ;  Robert  Grosseteste,  aftcrwai-cls  the  famous 
Bishop  of   Lincoln,   and    the  staunch   protector    of   the   clerks. 
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attracted  large  crowds  to  the  Franciscan  schools  at  Oxford, 
built  by  their  first  EngUsh  provincial,  Agnello  da  Pisa.  Grosse- 
teste  (I,  p.  574)  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  energy  and 
independence ;  he  translated  Aristotle's  Ethics  from  the  Greek, 
studied  Hebrew  and  physical  science,  and  gave  Oxford  scholas- 
ticism a  European  reputation.  Among  his  pupils  were  Roger 
Bacon,  and  Adam  Marsh,  the  "Illustrious  Doctor,"  a  man  of 
multifarious  interests  and  wide  political  influence. 

Meanwhile,  the  newer  Scholasticism  had  received  more 
systematic  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Albertus  Magnus,  the 
"  Universal  Doctor "  (and  reputed  magician),  in  his  scheme  of 
rational  or  philosophised  theology,  and  from  his  pupil,  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquino,  the  "  Angelic  Doctor,"  who  effected  the 
most  perfect  accommodation  that  was  possible  of  the  Aristo- 
telian principles  to  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  The  main 
doctrines  of  the  Thomists  were  the  immanence  of  universals ' 
and  the  demonstrability  of  the  existence  of  God  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  world  as  His  work.  Aquinas  was  a 
Dominican,  as  were  two  other  eminent  Oxford  men,  Eobert 
Bacon  and  Archbishop  Kilwardby ;  his  chief  disciple  in 
England  was  the  "  Profound  Doctor,"  Thomas  Bradwardine,  a 
fellow  of  Merton,  designated  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}-  and 
of  great  influence  as  confessor  to  Edward  HI.  Partly,  no 
doubt,  from  jealousy  this  system  was  soon  attacked  by  the 
Franciscan  teachers,  who,  moreover,  were  imbued  with  the 
ideas  of  Averroes  and  of  Neo-Platonism,  which  St.  Thomas 
rejected  dogmatically.  They  found  a  leader  in  John  Duns 
Scotus,  the  "  Subtle  Doctor,"  an  Oxford  friar  from  Northiun- 
bcrland,  who  taught  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Cologne,  where  he 
died  at  an  early  age  in  130S.  The  Scotists  or  Dunces  (a 
term  afterwards  misused),  as  his  followers  were  called, 
attached  iunnense  value  to  logic  as  a  science.  Their  strength 
lay  in  negative  criticism ;  and  while  they  demanded  a  strict 
faith  in  all  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
corresponding  philosophical  positions,  they  exercised  consider- 
able scepticism  as  to  the  arguments  by  which  these  were 
supported.  Having  destroj-ed  the  rational  grounds  of  belief, 
tlioy  left  nothing  but  the  unconditional  will  of  God,  set  over 
against  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  believer  to  the 
P  See  ante.  Vol.  I.,  p.  484,  on  the  controversy  between  Nominalists  and  Realists.] 
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authority  of  the  Church,  as  the  basis  of  a  man's  religious 
convictions.  The  influence  of  Duns  was  so  great  in  England 
that  the  system  of  Aquinas  never  regained  popularitj' ;  the 
Franciscans  became  arrogant,  and  made  themselves  unpopular 
by  proselytising  Irom  other  orders  and  Ijy  enticing  mere  boys 
to  take  vows,  against  the  wishes  of  their  parents.  A  Fran- 
ciscan Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  John  Teckham,  protected 
them ;  but  they  excited  a  powerful  enemy  in  Archbishop 
FitzRalph. 

The  last  oS  the  Schoolmen  proper,  the  "  Invincible  Doctor," 
^\'illiam  of  CTClvham  (in  Surrey),  was  also  an  Oxford  Francis- 
can, and  a  pupil  of  Duns,  to  whose  doctrines  he  applied  his 
own  principles  of  criticism.  He  tonk  a  prominent  part  in  the 
struggle  against  Pope  Clement  YL,  by  whom  he  was  im- 
prisoned at  Avignon  and  excommunicated ;  and  he  died  at 
Munich  about  1349.  In  his  voluminous  political  and  theological 
works,  he  abandoned  all  attempt  to  harmonise  philosophy 
and  theology ;  and,  denying  that  any  theological  doctrine 
was  demonstrated  by  reason,  made  even  the  existence  and 
unity  of  God  solely  articles  of  faith.  By  renewing  the  theory 
called  Xominalism — namely,  that  the  particular  thing  alone 
has  au}'  real  existence — he  paved  the  way  for  the  inductive 
method  in  the  investigation  of  external  nature  and  p.sychical 
phenomena. 

Though  some  attempts  were  made  to  understand  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic  writings,  there  Avas  during  this  period 
nothing  resembling  the  modern  study  of  literature  known  as 
classical  scholarship.  The  Schoolmen  wrote  in  a  barbarous 
jargon  of  Latin,  and  their  arguments  are  cast  in  extremely 
technical  and  complicated  forms  derived  from  the  .syllogistic 
method  of  Aristotle.  The  great  classical  authors  were,  how- 
ever, preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the  rich  monasteries,  as  at 
St.  All)an's,  Glastonbuiy,  York,  :ui(l  Durliaui.  Richard  de 
Bury  obtained  many  manuscripts  from  Italy  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  wrote  the  "  Philobiblon "  on  the 
book-collector's  pursuits;  but.  collections  like  bis  were  rare 
before  the  time  of  Duke  Hum])hrey.  The  monks  of  Durham 
College,  even  before  De  liury's  bequest,  frequently  received 
parcels  of  books  from  the  fine  library  of  Dui'liam,  ot  which 
the  catalogues  are  preserved.     Ancient  or  contemporary  history 
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and  geography  were  left  mainly  to  the  iiionkisli  chroniclers ; 
the  most  popular  work  was  the  "  Polyehrouicon,"  or  Universal 
History  of  a  Chester  Beueilietine,  Eaniilph  Higden  (d.  lo(i4), 
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(t'or^xfs  L'hriitl  CoUe'je,  Cambridije,) 

Avhich  contains  an  extraordinarj-  farrago  of  popular  delusions, 
us  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  real  information.  French  was 
taught  in  the  schools  of  grammar  as  well  as  iMiglish,  as  the 
pupils  were  required  to  translate  from  Latin  into  either 
language. 
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Natural  lint  of  all  the  philosophers  of  this  period,  in  whioh   there 

Roger^'  ^I'G  traces  of  interest,  though  few  of  advance,  in  scientific 
Bacon.  studies,  the  most  encyclopedic  was  Roger  Bacon,  who,  after 
devoting  twenty  years  of  patient  labour  and  over  £2,000  to 
scientific  investigations,  committed  the  mistake  of  joining  the 
Franciscans  at  Oxford.  He  soon  learnt  that  to  confront 
authority  with  experience,  or  break  away  from  the  useless 
inti-icacies  of  scholastic  metaphysics,  was  an  unpardonable 
offence;  and  his  work  was  thwarted  at  every  turn  till  12GU, 
when  the  French  Pope,  Clement  IV.,  heard  of  his  researches 
and  asked  for  a  short  account  of  his  results.  This  was  not 
yet  composed ;  but  the  Papal  mandate,  undiscerning  as  it 
was,  set  Bacon  free:  and  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  months  he 
produced  a  comj^rehensive  survey  of  the  whole  range  of 
science,  as  science  was  then  understood.  Theology,  grammar, 
mathematics,  geography,  chronology,  music,  the  correction  of 
the  calendar,  optics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  ethics  are  suc- 
cessively discussed.  He  intended  to  note  every  kind  of 
natural  phenomenon  in  connection  with  metals,  plants,  colours, 
animals,  agriculture,  and  medicine.  The  whole  of  his  work 
is  niarked  by  an  apj^reciation  of  the  function  of  applied  logic, 
which  it  W7\s  reserved  for  his  more  fortunate  namesake, 
Francis  Bacon,  to  popularise.  On  many  subjects,  such  as 
astrology  and  alchemy.  Bacon  shared  the  superstitions  of  the 
age  in  which  a  Pope  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  transmntation  of 
metals ;  and  in  this  he  may  plead  excuses  which  are  not 
available  to  a  seventeenth-century  incpiirer.  But  when  he 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  experiment  in  natural  science, 
and  of  accurate  versions  in  using  (ireek  and  Arabic  treatises, 
he  did  more  for  the  advancement  of  learning  than  if  he  had 
actually  invented  gunpowder,  clocks,  and  telescopes,  or  ex- 
plained the  rainbow.  Bacon  was  reimprisoned  by  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.,  but  released  in  1292:  his  superiors  managed  to 
suppress  his  writings  so  effectually  that  nothing  was  printed 
till  1738.  His  name,  with  that  of  his  friend.  Friar  Thomas 
Bungay,  was  traditionally  associated  with  the  Black  Art:  the 
tales  told  of  his  talking  brazen  heatl,  and  his  moving  statues, 
may  be  duo  to  his  unceasing  eftbrts  to  obtain  accurate  geo- 
metrical and  astronomical  instruments,  the  scarcity  of  which, 
and  of  adc(piate  translations,  he  often  deplores.     Robert  Bacon. 
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the  influential  Dominican,  and  John  Baconthorpe,  Provincial 
of  the  Carmelites  (1829),  who  was  called  "the  Averrtiist,"  irom 
his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Arabian  philosoph}-  with  the 
arguments  of  Acpiinas,  were  respectively  uncle  and  nephew  of 
Friar  Roger. 

Grosseteste  before  Bacon,  and  liradwardine  aftei-  him, 
studied  physical  science  and  astronomy ;  and  Bradwardino  at 
least,  who,  as  a  young  man,  had  been  one  of  Richard  de 
Bury's  secretaries,  had  a  tirst-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Seneca,  Ptolemy,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Isidore, 
and  the  early  schoolmen,  and  liis  treatise  "  On  the  Cause  of 
God"  is  the  sovirce  of  nuich  of  English  Calvinism.  But 
scientific  discovery  rose  only  on  the  ruins  of  Scholasticism  ; 
and  it  is  not  the  least  surprising  of  his  achievements  that 
the  persecuted  Oxford  friar,  even  more  hopefully  than  the 
philosophising  Lord  Chancellor,  marked  the  destinies  of  the 
experimental  method,  and,  with  no  magic  but  that  of  a 
single-hearted  devotion  to  truth, 

'•  Saw  the  Vision  of  tlie  world  and  all  the  wonder  that  wonkl  be." 


The  special   feature  of  this  period   is  the  growth   of  interest  Robert 
in    natural    science.      No    doubt    the    knowledge    of    Nature  l^ence' 
dirt'used    through   the   community,   especially   in    the   form    of  and 
"old  wives'  sayings,"  had   always   been   considerable;    but   up  s^ie"iice. 
to    this   time  there  existed   neither  the  means  of  gettiuff   in- 
formation   readily,  nor  of  imparting   it  to  any  wide  circle  of 
learners.      It    is   not    that   the    disposition   was   wanting;    on 
the   contrary,  we   have   a   long   succession   of  treatises,  begin- 
ning   in    Bede's   time,   dealing   with    popular    science    in    the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  valuable  alike  philologieally  and  as  show- 
ing  the   .sciences   in   demand.      But   the   circulation   of    these 
was   Hmited   to   a   few   monasteries,  and   hardly   ever   reached 
the  outside  world.      Now,  however,  new  sources  of  knowledge 
had    been    tapped,   new   centres   of   study   were   crowded,   and 
new   means   of  propagation   through    the   length  and   breadth 
of  the  civilised  world  were  in  their  first  outburst  of  hfe. 

Astronomy  and  medicine,  with  their  allies  astrology,  magic, 
and  alchemy,  are  the  first  sciences  cidtivated  in  any  country, 
and  most  of  the  treatises  above  referred  to  fall  under  one  of 
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these  heads.  The  medicine  of  the  early  Enghsh  folk  con- 
sisted largely  of  the  knowledge  of  simples  and  of  charms, 
■while  their  astronomy  was  devoted,  us  astronomy  has  been 
since  the  birth  of  time,  to  the  calculation  of  the  recurring 
reliyious  festivals.  Among  medieval  Christians  the  .system  of 
fixing  these  was  sufficiently  complex.  As  is  well  known,  the 
movable  feasts  depend  on  the  date  of  Easter;  and  the  necessity 
of  making  this  an  anniversary,  and  also  a  lunar  festival,  of 
insuring  that  it  should  not  fall  on  the  Jewish  Passover,  and 
of  avoiding  the  (,)uartodeciman'  heresy,  led  to  its  being  tixed 
for  the  first  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon 
after  the  spring  ecpiinox.  T"p  to  this  period  astronomers 
had  been  unable  to  get  a  pi'oper  length  for  the  solar  year, 
the  equinox  was  yearly  falling  earlier  than  the  calendar  date, 
and  the  seasons  of  the  year  seemed  to  be  falling  into  con- 
fusion. The  priests  of  Bremen,  indeed,  on  one  occasion  when 
a  full  moon  fell  between  the  true  and  calendar  equinox, 
kept  Easter  a  month  before  the  rest  of  the  ('la-istian  world 
and  earned  for  themselves  the  name  of  I're-menses;-  but 
such  heroic  remedies  were  not  for  all,  and  one  of  Bacon's 
n:ost  pressing  appeals  to  the  Pope  was  for  a  reformation  of 
the  calendar. 
Eastern  The  Eastern  woi'Id — opened  to  us,  not  by  the  Crusades, 
but  by  the  settlements  in  tSicily,  Spain,  Tripoli,  and  Syria, 
where  Moslem  and  Chri.stian  lived  in  friendship  side  by  side, 
and  where  the  Jew  was  tolerated  by  both — had  inherited  and 
added  to  the  scientific  traditions  of  the  Greek  Avorld,  and  the 
results  of  Eastern  science  wore  now  laid  open  to  the  West 
by  translations.  A  few  tran.slations  from  the  Arabic  were 
made  in  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  centurj',  but  the 
bulk  of  them  were  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Tlic  new  learning  soon  altered  the  character  of  the 
places  where  it  was  taught.  I'p  to  this  time  all  learning 
had  passed  through  the  great  juonasteries,  was  received  by 
monks,  was   in   general   limited    to  monks   of  one    order,  and 

['  Tlie  keeping  of  Easter  at  the  time  of  the  Jewisli  passover.  i.r.  on  the 
foui'teenth  day  of  the  moriWi  Nisan,  whatever  da.v  of  the  week  it  might  be. 
The  Councils  of  Xicaea  {'■^2'))  and  Antioch  (:U1)  ordered  tlie  festival  to  be 
kept  as  described  in  the  text.] 

[-  An  obvious  pun  on  ■•Bremenses"  (men  of  Bremen),  .sur;gesting  the  sense 
"  before  the  month."] 


Influence. 


IIIKKAUCIIY    01-    THE    SCIENXES,"    AS    CONCEIVED    BY    JIEDI.EVAL 
Krontispieoe  to  the  Herri  Bible  (MS.  H;irl.  15S5.  ) 
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was  decph'  tinged  by  tlie  ehimiifls  it  passed  through.  The 
new  matter,  coming  from  iloslem  sources  through  Jewish 
interpreters,  was  (hstinctively  secular,  and  the  Universities, 
just  rising  into  prominence,  gave  an  ojjportunity  for  its  study. 
The  international  character  of  these  bodies,  maintained  by 
the  accu[)tance  of  each  other's  degrees,  led  to  a  fluidity  of 
learning  up  to  then  unknown ;  but  while  the  Universities 
were,  and  remained,  secular  bodies,  most  of  their  students 
and  most  of  their  teachers  were  studying  with  one  object — 
to  become  better  preachers.  The  preaching  friars,  black  or 
grey,  Dominican  or  Franciscan,  were  still  in  their  early  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm,  ripened  by  a  generation's  experience. 
Owning  neither  corporate  nor  private  property,  they  passed 
from  place  to  place,  gathering  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
using  it  at  the  will  of  their  sui)criors,  as  teachers  in  the 
University,  or  as  preachers  in  the  market-place.  Just  as 
Anselm,  Lanfranc,  and  Abelard  had  taught  in  a  monastery 
to  an  audience  of  monks,  so  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas 
Aipiinas,  Bartholomew  Anglicus,  Alexander  Hales,  Ricardus 
Rufus,  and  a  host  of  other  friars,  tauglit  in  the  medieval 
Universities,    and    were    heard    by    friars   and    their    novices. 

We  have,  then,  when  forming  our  mental  pictiu'e  of 
England  at  this  ]ieriod,  to  take  into  accoiuit  that  in  every 
village  of  our  land,  men  skilled  in  the  science  of  their  time 
Avere  using  it,  as  they  had  been  taught  it,  in  illustration  of 
every  text  they  preached  on,  of  every  doctrine  they  taught, 
and  that  thus  general  notions  of  science  wei"e  becomino-  familiar 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.  That  science,  however,  bore  Imt 
little  relation  to  our  own,  and  it  wow  becomes  our  task  to 
show  of  what  nature  were  the  beliefs  thus  spread  among 
oiu-  forefathers. 
Astronomy.  Practical  astrimoiiiy  had  reachf'd  a  state  of  great  perfec- 
tion, considering  the  imperfect  instnunents  at  the  connnand 
of  observers,  and  tables  of  over  1,000  flxed  stars  and  planets 
had  been  drawn  up  in  the  East  fi-(im  an  early  period.  One  of 
those,  probably  the  Persian  tables  of  tlie  eleventh  century, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Roger  Haron,  who  (12U7)  calls  them 
"Almana(dis."  Just  at  this  period,  too,  the  celebrated  Alphonsine 
tables  were  drawn  U]>  at  Toh-do  by  Jewish  astronomers  from 
Arab  sources.      The  English   men   of  science  were  among  the 
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first  in  Europe  to  receive  and  spread  the  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  and  they  speedily  came  to  the  foret'rout.  The 
best  Icnown  of  them  all  is  John  of  Halifax,  whose  treatise 
on  astronoiiiv.  founded   on  the  Arabic  of  Alfaragan,   exists  in 
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inninnerablc  IISS ,  and  ran  through  sixty  editions  in  the  first 
century  of  printing  ;  while  the  works  of  fort)'  writers,  nearly  all 
Oxford  men,  remain  to  attest  the  fruitfulness  of  this  period. 
But    the  theoretical  astronijmy  of  the  day  was   fundamentally 
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wrong,  and  had  to  be  proved  so  by  centuries  of  toil,  dragged 
meanwhile  at  the  heels  of  every  charlatan  of  later  da^-s. 
Astrology.  As    Ave    all    know,  people    used    to    suppose    that  the    earth 

was  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  heavens  lay 
round  it  in  an  enormous  vault,  revolving  once  every  day.  The 
fixeil  stars  scattered  over  the  sk}'  \\-erc  early  gathered  into 
constellations;  the  most  notable  of  these  formed  a  belt  round 
the  heavens  called  the  zodiac,  divided  into  twelve  signs  or 
constellations:  within  this  belt  the  planets  have  their  apparent 
path.  Each  sign  of  the  zodiac  was  supposed  to  have  its 
peculiar  action  on  Natui'e,  animate  or  inanimate,  and  to  act  on 
the  c)tlier  signs,  and  as  the  lines  of  force  came  near  the  earth  or 
not,  theii'  eti'ect  on  its  inhabitants  was  great  or  small.  At  the 
moment  of  birth  their  effect  was  especially  great,  the  most 
important  Ijeing  the  sign  rising  in  the  East,  and  that  vertically 
overhead.  The  action  of  the  planets,  too,  was  of  equal  import- 
ance. To  study  it  the  heavens  were  divided  into  twelve  ecpial 
portions,  starting  from  a,  point  depending  on  the  position  of 
the  Sim  and  moon  at  the  instant  of  birth.  This  point  was 
called  the  horoscope.  To  each  division  was  assigned  a  part 
of  the  destiny  of  the  child — fortune,  marriage,  war,  death, 
etc.  etc.  Each  of  these  houses  or  divisions  was  again  divided 
and  subdivided,  planets  were  assigned  to  each  subdivision,  and 
if  a  planet  chanced  to  be  at  the  time  in  a  fortunate  subdivision 
of  an  appropriate  house,  the  result  was  an  enoi-mous  increase 
of  its  jiower.  Thus  the  "  Secreta  Secretorum " — the  most 
typical  medieval  book  remaining — tells  us  of  the  weaver's  son 
who  was  born  when  Venus  and  Jlars  were  in  their  own 
degree  in  the  signs  of  Gemini  and  Libra,  thus  promising 
that  he  should  be  wise,  courtly,  of  good  counsel,  and  loved 
by  kings;  and  who,  accordingly  rose  through  the  most  adverse 
conditions  to  be  the  king's  vizier. 

Another  imjjortant  office  of  medieval  astrology  was  to 
pronounce  on  the  proper  time  for  doing  anything,  whether  it 
were  marriage,  a  journey,  or  a  war.  Thus  if  one  wishes  to 
succeed  in  war,  commence  when  the  house  of  the  moon  is 
vertically  overhead,  and  when  Mercury  is  in  a  favourable  rela- 
tionship to  it.  If  one  wishes  to  make  a  journey,  arrange  that 
the  houses  of  jonrneyine',  and  the  constellations  governing  the 
cities  to  which  one  travels  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  house 
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which  governs  the  object  of  one's  journey  should  be  directly 
beneath  the  earth.  If  one  wishes  to  take  medicine  or  to  be 
bled,  the  astrologer  again  steps  in.  You  cannot  be  bled  while 
the  moon   is   in  Taurus   or  Pisces,  nor  in  the   new  moon,  nor 
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if  it  is  in  conjiniction  with  another  planet  in  a  watery  sign, 
and  you  nuist  look  out  for  the  position  of  Mercury  and 
Saturn.  For  .scarification  a  different  set  of  rules  prevails. 
Medicine  is  to  be  taken  while  the  moon  is  in  Libra,  Scorpio, 
or  Pisces,  but  it   will  be  fatal  if  Saturn  is  in  conjunction. 


Medicine. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  to  start  in  life  as  a  uiedieval 
astroloo-er  required  a  considerable  amount  of  real  astronomical 
skill,  as  well  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  a  vast  number  of 
rules,  most  of  them  arliitrary,  or  foiuided  on  ancient  myths ; 
and  that  in  course  of  time  an  enormous  mass  of  real  observa- 
tions, taken  to  check  the  tables  used,  would  be  accumulated. 
In  fact  these  observations  ultimately  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  system  on  which  they  were  based.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
AMiat  did  the  Church  say  to  all  this  ?  Practically,  though 
with  occasional  exceptions,  it  said  what  an  early  English 
translation  of  the  "  Secreta  Secretorum  "  says  :    "  He  that  is  a 

perfect  student  in  this- 
science  may  know  and 
see  perils  that  are  to 
(;ome  of  wars,  pestilences, 
famine,  ami  other  tilings 
t'lir  which  he  may  ordain 
remedy  (and  if  thou 
canst  find  no  remed}',  it 
is  good  that  thou  pray 
heartily  to  God  that  He 
ordain  remedy).  For 
whatever  evils  the  planets 
show  in  their  working, 
good  men  may  so  pray 
unto  God,  l>y  orisons, 
fasting,  sacrifice,  alms-deed-doing,  and  penance  for  their  sins, 
that-  God  will  turn,  resolve,  and  revolce  all  that  men  fear." 

We  have  just  seen  how  medicine  linked  itself  to  astrology; 
we  now  turn  to  its  connection  with  magic  and  alchemy.  Uur 
forefathers  brought  with  them  to  this  land  a  belief  in  runes 
and  spells,  and  when  the  medical  man,  at  first  a  stranger, 
probably  a  Jew,  settled  among  them,  the  cures  he  wrought 
were  set  down  to  the  superior  eflicacy  of  his  charms.  A  book 
of  counsels  to  young  practitioners  (1300)  gives  curious  side- 
lights on  the  manners  of  the  time.  It  seems  he  was  expected 
from  a  sight  of  the  patient's  urine,  to  pronounce  on  the  age, 
sex,  and  malady,  and  that  usually  a  preliminary  trial  of  his 
ability  was  made  liy  trying  to  impose  upon  him  with  some 
counterfeit  liquid.     He  was  cautioned  to  use  long  words  that 
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would  not  be  understood,  never  to  visit  a  patient  without 
doing  something  new,  lest  the  patient  should  say  "  he  can  do 
nothing  without  his  book  " ;  and,  in  short,  to  sustain  a  reputa- 
tion for  infallibility  at  all  costs.  Such  men  were  not  likely 
to  combat  popular  beliefs,  if  they  did  not  directly  encourage 
them.  Bacon  quoted  Constantine  (the  introducer  of  Arab 
medicine  into  Europe)  with  the  express  approval  of  the  use  of 
charms.  These  talismans,  said  he,  are  not  to  be  used  because 
the}'  can  bring  about  any  change,  but  because  they  bring  the 
patient  into  a  better  fi'ame  of  mind. 

One  often  wonders  that  pretensions  so  utterly  baseless  as 
those  of  magic  were  not  exploded  at  once.  Several  reasons 
prevented  this  from  lieing  the  case.  We  must  remember 
that-  this  was  an  era  of  dawn  when  wonderful  things  were 
expected  if  one  left  one's  own  parish.  It  was  a  matter  of 
everyda}'  knowdedge  that  there  was  a  place  in  Ireland  where 
men  could  not  die,  cinnamon  was  shot  from  the  pha?nix's  nest 
with  leaden  arrows,  the  Wandering  Jew  was  alive  and  might 
visit  one  some  day,  and  all  the  dreams  of  the  Arabian  >;iglits 
w^ere  happening  somewhere.  Learned  men  like  Albert  and 
his  pupils  were  laboriou.sly  collecting  stories  of  the  properties 
of  animals,  plants,  and  stones,  and  verifying  them  when 
pos.sible.  The  .science  of  the  age  was  as  destitute  of  per- 
spective as  its  art  had  been,  and  nothing,  however  marvellous, 
was,  'pririKt  facie,  impossible  to  the  men  of  the  period. 
Magia  The   magic   of   oiu'   forefathers   may   be    gathered   from    the 

Penitential  of  Theodore  in  the  seventh  century,  where  its 
practices  arc  enumerated  and  their  due  penance  allotted. 
Many  of  them  are  still  cnnuiion  among  tlie  peasantry.  The 
laws  of  Edgar,  Athelstan,  and  Canute  forl)id  it,  punishing  it 
as  a  crime  when  used  as  a  means  of  inflicting  personal  injury 
on  another,  nmch  as  they  would  manslaymg.  A  curious  trial 
for  witchcraft  may  be  read  in  the  life  of  Hereward  the  ^Vake. 
The  Normans  brought  into  England  a  new  cycle  of  stories, 
such  as  the  ilelusine  legend :  and  soon  the  tale  spi'ead  how 
Herodias  continued  her  unholy  dance  in  the  woods,  some- 
times confused  with  Diana,  or  with  a  certain  Halmnda.  The 
progress  of  the  story  can  be  read  in  ^\'alter  ilap,  John  of 
Salisbury,  Matthew  Paris,  and  the  -  liomance  of  the  Rose." 
W^omen  from  all  parts  come  to  join  in  the  revels.      Then  the 
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stin'v  l;-vo\v,  Liiid  tlie  Hvil  ( )n(_'  was  present  at  the  gathering, 
and  was  adoi'eil  with  ohscene  rites.  Lastly,  men  be'gan  to 
whisper  of  a  (•i)inpa<-t  hetween  tlie  neernnianeer  and  the  fiend, 
and  lUacU  Magic  was  tidly  established  in  the  popnhir  imagi- 
nation. Now  the  Chnrrh  stepiped  in,  and  the  irime  became 
tliat  of  heresy,  thmigh  in  England  it  was  still  under  the 
c(\gni.sanee  of  the  civil  courts.  But,  side  by  side  with  this 
offspring  of  popular  imagination  was  the  White  ^lagic  of  the 
age,  largely  compcscd  of  a  knowledge  of  what  may  be  called 
sympathetic  properties  of  things — thus  chrysolite,  being  clear 
and  bright,  typified  wisdom.  Accordingly  tlie  wearing  of 
cin-\solite  brings  wisdom.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  who 
thought  he  could  become  wise  by  piutting  a  piece  of  chrysolite 
in  his  right  ear  would  be  verj'  slow  to  find  that  the  charm 
was  ineffectual.  Other  charms  may  bo  explained  by  self- 
hypnotism,  etc.,  and  by  the  action  of  drugs  and  fumes. 
Others,  stich  as  "  tying  the  knot,"  acted  strongly  on  the  mind 
of  the  person  charmed.  Others  again  are  surrounded  by 
such  a  network  of  ritual  that  failure  is  almost  inevitable,  or 
depend  on  rare  conjunctions  of  planets.  Lastly  we  nuist 
remember  that  till  the  invention  of  ])rinting,  books  containing 
tlie  necessary  information  rarely  were  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  who  desired  to  practise  magic,  I)ut  that  they  were  in- 
variably regarded  as  containing  proved  facts,  unnecessary  and 
perhaps  unlawful  to  be  repeated,  which  tended  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  e.xplain  hidden  scriptural 
allusions.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  class  of 
magical  books  existed,  whose  charms  relied  on  direct  invoca- 
tion of  the  Enemy  of  mankind,  and  whose  very  titles,  with 
on(!  or  two  exceptions  like  "De  iCortc  Anima^"  have  perished. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  an  important  change  took 
place  consequent  on  the  attitude  of  the  Church.  All  magic 
was  now  considered  by  it  as  the  result  of  a  diabolical  compact 
expressed  or  understood.  Such  credulity  as  the  Crusade  of 
the  Shepherds  and  the  conspiracy  of  the  lepers  to  poison  all 
the  wells  of  Christendom  show,  in  the  popular  mind,  maile 
the  charge  of  magic  (which  was  now  heresy)  against  the 
Templars  easily  believed.  In  1:^24  wo  find  a  woman  burnt 
alive  for  magic  at  Kilkennj- — the  first  person  burnt  for 
heresy  in  Ireland  ;  ;uid  several  other  records  of  the  same  date 
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exist,  siicli  as  .Tuliii  i.if  Ndttin.yliaiii,  tlir  iiceromancer  ()t' 
Coventiy,  whd  dird  in  prison  lieturr  liis  trial,  who  made 
waxen  inuiues  of  tlie  king  and  the  ]  )espensers.  M'hen  we 
remember  the  science  of  the  period,  the  men  by  and  for 
wlioni  it  was  collected,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put,  we 
caiuiot  be  surprised  at  the  umiuestioned  belief  in  magic 
during  the  ])eri<.>d. 

.VIchemy,  too,  the  speeidativc  and  practical  science  of  the 
(lav,  first  makes  its  appearance  in  England  at  this  ])eriod, 
brought  with  medicine  from  its  Eastern  home.  'I'he  earliest 
works  translated  from  the  Arabic  were  the  Koran  and  a  work 
on  alcheni}-  at  the  niiddic  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  first 
names  connected  witii  alchemy  in  England  are  those  of 
writers  on  medicine  :  and  the  rise  of  ah'henn'  at  all  was  due 
to  a  mistaken  analog\'  ti'om  medicine.  As  metals  were  con- 
sidered '.o  lie  all  made  of  the  same  njatter — sul])hur  and 
mercnrv — the  dilVerences  between,  (■(/..  lead  and  silvei-  wwe 
put  down  til  a  corrujit  or  diseased  sulphur  and  mercur}'. 
'J'liis  is  bi'dught  out  in  the  fable  of  tlie  king  and  his  leprous 
brothers,  told  by  I  )astyn,  the  Engii.sli  alchemist  (r.  ]-200), 
where  the  drug  that  restores  tliem  tii  perfect  health  is  the 
blood  of  the  king.  The  common  demand  from  medical 
practice  was  a  ])anacea.  Accordingly,  alchemists  sought  for 
a  panacea  which  shouhl  expel  the  corruption  from  the  sulphur 
and  mercur\'  of  the  imperfect  metals,  leaving  them  jiure 
silver  or  piu'c  .i^old.  Undoubtedly,  the  writings  of  lioger 
Bacon — especially  his  "  ( )pus  ilinus  " — gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  stud)'  of  Alchemy.  He  was,  like  the  other  friars, 
rather  a  theoretical  chemist  than  a  practical  one.  AVhen 
Alchemy  became  practical  it  was  at  once  recognised  that  the 
alchemists  could  not  make  natural  gold,  and  they  accordingly 
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insisted  that  theirs  was  better.  We  can  jiulge  of  the  pubhc 
feelini;  nn  the  matter  by  reading  the  numerous  proclamations 
against  bad  money.  An  old  tradition  connects  our  first  and 
most  beautiful  gold  coin  with  Alchemy.  Raymund  Lully  was 
an  ardent  apostle  of  ('hristianity  among  the  Moors,  but  finding 
ihcv  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him,  he  set  himself  to  preach  a 
crusade.  Coming  to  England  he  found  Edward  III,  who  had 
just  come  to  his  power,  was  willing  to  aid,  but  funds  were 
urgently  needed — in  what  good  cause  are  they  not  ?  Contrar}- 
to  use,  the  preacher  was  willing  to  supply  them.  He  asked 
for  a  room  in  St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower,  and  a  sup]ily 
of  lead,  mrn-iiry,  and  tin,  and  in  a  few  days  turned  out 
enough  gold  for  an  extended  campaign.  When  the  king  got 
hold  of  the  money,  however,  he  broke  faith  with  the  simple 
brother,  and  used  the  money  to  tight  the  Erench  with,  im- 
prisoning Jiully  till  he  made  some  more.  Of  course,  this  tale 
is  untrue  in  all  particulars — Edward's  first  gold  coinage  is  in 
1348,  and  Lull\-  died  years  before  Edward  came  to  the  throne ; 
bur  it  is  certain  that  alchemy  was  flourishing  in  England 
then.  \\e  have  a  writ  dated  i:-529  for  the  seizure  of  JIaster 
William  de  Dalby  and  John  le  Rous,  who  have  made  silver  by 
the  art  of  "Alkeniony."  Probably,  however,  the  historical  truth 
underlying  this  is  that  some  fre.sh  discoveries  were  made  in 
the  art  of  refining  silver  from  lead,  lead-mining  being  one 
of  th(^  great  industri(>s  of  England  then.  The  warrants  of 
appointment  to  the  ]\Iint  mention  at  this  time  alcliemv  as 
one  of  the  .soin-ces  of  the  precious  metals.  In  a  very  few 
years  the  practice  of  alchemy  became  so  widespread  that  it 
grew  a  public  danger,  and  ''the  craft  of  multiplying  gold  and 
silver"  was  declared  a  felony  \\y  statute  in  1403. 
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The  theoretical  medicine  and  .surgery  of  England  in  the  earliest 
times  were  those  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  whose  works,  or 
excerpts  from  them,  had  a  place  in  th(^  libraries  of  monas- 
teries. One  or  more  of  the  monks,  sometimes  the  abhot, 
wonld  devote  himself  to  a  stndy  of  these  authors,  and  so 
become  reputed  as  a,  leech.  From  the  writings  of  Alexander 
of  Tralles  or  of  Paiilns  of  .Egina,  the  English  practitioner  of 
the  time  would  make  a  collection  of  receipts,  prescriptions,  or 
leechdoms  for  the  various  injuries,  wounds,  and  common 
malatlies,  substituting  the  native  herbs  when  foreign  drugs 
were  not  to  be  had.  The  resources  of  the  native  herbals 
were  extensive,  especially  in  the  way  of  fomentations,  plasters, 
or  other  outward  applications,  and  in  the  form  of  decoctions  ; 
amcing  th(,^  more  potent  herbs  used  in  strong  doses  were 
}iem"i3'royal,  wormwood,  feverfew,  niale-fern,  sage,  savine,  sedum, 
betonv,  marsh-mallow,  and  costmarv.     King  Alfred  is  said    to 


have  had  sent 


from    the    Patriarch  of  .lerusalem,  bv  the 


hands  of  pilgrims  returning  from  the  Htily  Sepulchre,  a  suppl}' 
of  Syrian  drusi's,  includinf?  scammonv,  aloes,  galb.aninn,  am- 
moniacum,  myrrh,  and  frankincense.  The  surgical  instrument 
most  used  was  the  lancet  in  blood-letting.  The  days  and  hours 
for  drawing  blood,  following  the  changes  of  the  moon,  were 
closely  observed  (p.  Ill),  and  it  passed  as  a  maxim  that  there 
was  no  time  for  phlebotomy  so  good  as  the  season  of  Lent_ 
when  the  evil  hmnours,  liiiving  gathered  diu-ing  winter,  were 
waxing,  in  the  hollow  vessels  oi  tlie  body,  just  as  the  sap  was 
stirring  in  the  trees  and  worts.  Many  other  rules  derived 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  humours  and  the  qualities  (hot  or 
cold,  moist  or  dry)  were  joined  to  tlie  several  leechdoms  or 
prescriptions,  while  an  august  authority  was  claimed  I'or  the 
whole  collection,  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Herbal  of  ( dastonbury, 
which  was  the  woi'k  of  A]iul"ius  Platonicus,  handed  d.own 
from  .Escula]iius  and  (_'hiron  tlie  ("entaur.  A  prescription, 
or  regunen,  might  have  a  special  vogue:  Oxa  taught  one, 
and  ])iin  taught  another,  while  the  innnemorial  differences  of 
the  faculty  were  reflected  in  the  words  appended  to  a  third, 
that  "some  teach  it."  None  of  the  remedies  were  administered 
without,  ceremonial.  AVhile  the  medicine  was  being  com- 
pounded, the  patient    woidd  say  twelve  times  over  one  of  the 
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Psiiluis  beyinninu' J//'>Y', ■("/■«  mei.  Beu"}  tlicn  several  Faternosters, 
"then    drink    the    (lose,    ami    wrap    thyscU'   ti[i  warm;"   or    he 


V 


— by     ■■.V"' 

uvanclinnn.  ,u,v,n.oi«..    <-""'-"-ff *'^'"?;:;i i;::*^ 

tpfiufaiii.ci  mir.*iniMnnoliiu 


,1,,-vrf'"   ^^Vrhu" ^"'^"''"" 
III!  . I. (•■:■■    I    /]UiHnpf'"'"n"" "^'^'''''"•'** 
bis..<a)iitntf..i>i"''Ji<"u!niaHtW 


«f.  *fii£  fjilttn  mipontd:  mor  IxiK 

ftoimifmnvT.  '  '.  ■;'•     ^ 

■  419  «!*'  Gtimcn  qui:  Infia ' 

ft  nTfiiraiimhab<r'(^cnii^i 
JiuKiia(r  ni(iIiinl>''I><.xttiixiitT 

««iRrai'"  Atm  irpofmim  .lid 
.«ni(tr  hjIxTO  hofjuiretnluf'if" 
(jcnTnarimnbuC  collo  liybis. 
"difaKWfJroiii. 


Mlob''■aunWl\c^ucan■^^3fK  eft 
rhofiliutJUlLmi&ebte.  <f  fif  piKum 
^jliifftaam  trflir  doloren-ifyao, 
cir  nnium  Vi  xi  fytoHf  Jdutx*.  ^ 

^(^jnalfimt  l«m.*ficcnn.<f  fflpol'' 
norm  motlilBmum  wdada^cnin  '»* 
umo  iKWlcn'ITiniO  mwa.ptrooH> 
Ara-  niirrficf  fpJon  diamliKCBt^ 
G1.1  -1  ^  toll'  aoloiS'ucl^, 
AvAx  lucaf  fiaas  rtaCluTJ-  '•' 
*  aim  udt  I  Jfnno.  (iaf ^  "^ 

iKfechmitvincnabibenrmJ'uaf  > 
famrr  aototfin  oaHt  fi^-  ''f 
,„a, -Mi...!  .urtH-vjjs,;^^  .>nrr.^ 

tc  juccm  b<rha^aft«rf««JP_ 

'l4lunicd"7\l«<>'chnitfam  tJaaj; 

unia-.^iHwr'    altufTO- *-«* 

mannuni.     ^Caaii-W'wloa* 

itunnif  ud  mbomfteayufc 

ftaBT 
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It  was  on  consecrated  gruund  that  remedies  had  most  power 
— at  tlie  shrmc  of  a  saint,  or  after  touching  the  bier  of  a 
holy  man,  or  at  a  holy  well.      ]\Iixed    with   the    ceremonial  of 

the  ('hnrch  was  a 
good  deal  of  more  or 
less  incongruous 
heathenism — the  tra- 
ditional folkdore  of 
the  count  IT,  in  the 
form  of  charms, 
magic,  and  star-craft. 
Muidi  of  the  treat- 
ment was,  of  course, 
luirely  domestic, 
especially  in  the 
ailments  of  children. 
It  is  clear  from 
the  cases  preserved 
by  monkish  chronicles 
that  the  maladies  of 
the  Middle  Ages  had 
an  unusually  large 
element  of  hysteria 
in  them,  so  that  a 
proportionately  large 
element  of  faith  came  not  amiss  in  the  course  of  ti'eatmcnt. 
}>ut  the  extant  lecchdoms  provided  for  all  the  ordinary  mala- 
dies of  our  own  dav,  as  well  as  for  the  usual  injuries,  wounds, 
.-md  soi-es. — for  constnnj)tions,  cancers,  stone,  gout,  cpilejisy, 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  palsy,  lethargy,  whooping  cough,  catarrh, 
ague,  megrim,  rheumatism,  stiff  joints,  deformities,  dropsies, 
jaimdices,  hiemorrhages,  fluxes,  ruptures,  prolapses,  worms,  and 
external  parasites.  The  resources  of  surgery  were  compara- 
tively few,  and  the  instnunents  simple;  but,  of  coiu'se,  splints 
and  bandages  were  nsed,  heat  was  applied  by  cauteries  or  by 
hot  bricks,  and  it  was  known  how  to  stanch  blood,  to  extract 
missiles,  to  reduce  dislocations,  and  to  perform  the  simpler 
operations  of  cutting,  trepanning,  and  the  like. 

The  medical  and  surgical  teaching  of  the  Byzimtine  authors, 
in    Iai'_;lisli    i.i-     Latin     tr.inslai ions,    or    even    in    the    oricfinal 
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monasteries  ironi  the  time  ot  liedo  to  the  JNorman  period.  Doctrine. 
A  tew  of  its  numerous  manuals  havi'  survived  the  ravages  of 
tiiac  and  tire  final 
spoil  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  libraries 
of  chapter-houses  or 
in  other  collections. 
The  Bj-zautine  teach- 
ing was  succeeded  by 
the  Arabian,  of  which 
the  more  famous 
schools  were  at 
Salerno  (from  a.d. 
1060)  and  ilontpclier ; 
and  the  Arabian 
medical  writings  in 
due  time  found  their 
way  to  England,  and 
became  authoritative 
until  the  Reformation 
to    Hubert    Walter 
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(iilbcrt  de  Aijuila,  Avho  was  physician 
Archbishop    of    Canterbury,    is    said    to 
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have  studied  at  Salerno  in  tlie  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
When  the  archbishop  was  on  his  deathl.ied  at  one  of  his 
manors,  on  tlie  way  to  Rochester,  sufferinii^-  from  a  carhuncle 
in  his  back,  his  physieian  declared  that  the  disease  might 
have  been  cured  if  taken  in  time';  but,  lV(.)m  his  judgment  of 
the  urine,  he  had  m.iw  no  hope,  and  advised  the  prelate  to 
make  his  peace  with  God.  The  satirist  of  that  age,  John  ol 
Salisbury,  becomes  more  tlian  ordinarily  biting  in  his  refer- 
ences to  medicine.  For  his  sins  he  was  in  the  doctor's  hands 
ofteiier  than  he  wislied,  and  he  will  not  exaspei'ate  the  pro- 
fession by  any  original  rcHections  of  his  own;  he  contents 
himself  Avith  quoting  the  sentence  of  Solomon,  that  medicine 
is  from  the  Jjord  God.  and  a  wise  man  will  not  despise  it. 
Greed,  he  hints,  and  l(.)\c  nf  power  or  authority,  are  the 
besetting  vices  of  the  physician  ;  and  tlnise  vices  we  know  to 
have  been  comnmn  among  tlie  clergy  in  general.  Love  of 
gain  grew  so  upnn  the  monastery  leeches  that  they  were  led 
to  wander  too  tar  atield  in  attendani-e  upon  jKitients.  so  that 
they  were  at  luigtli  wholly  interdicted  fmm  meddUng  with 
physic  and  sm-gei-\-  by  a  decree  of  Innocent  11.,  in  ]i:{!i, 
and  again  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Totirs,  in  IKJ.'l  Uy 
the  canon  l.'iw,  in  like  manner,  no  Jew  might  give  medical 
advice  or  ph\sic  to  a  ('hrislian.  l>ut  those  decrees  of  the 
Cluu'ch   were  easil\-   evaded    bv  the   monks    and    li\-    the    Jews 
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(.■(.|ually,  pmliably  because  lliey  lia<l  ni>  i-ci.ii|irtent  rivals. 
There  were  Jews  practising  medicine  at  cverv  (A hivI  o(  Euri>])c: 
in  tile  twelftli  century  the  learned  men  of  lliat  nation  were, 
indeed,  the  chief  deposi- 
taries of  the  Arabian 
medical  teaching',  which 
was  then  tlie  dominant 
authority.  One  of  the 
Jewish  physicians  in 
Englanil.  a  skilful  ami 
hniriaiie  man,  wlm  pi^r- 
islied  in  the  massacre  "f 
his  countrymen  at  Lynn 
in  1 1  !i().  seems  to  ha\o 
stood  for  the  Rabin  ]!en 
Israel  in  "  Ivanhoe. ' 

When    we    next    hear 
of  physicians  in  England. 

it  is  in  association  with   ilu'   Franeiscan  friars. 

Wimbledon,  jihysician  tn  the  (|neen  (of  Henr}' III.),  is  menticmcd  cme. 
in  a  letter  of  Adam  tie  Marsh  to  Grosseteste  a.s  a  man  ol'  excel- 
lent reading  and  of  great  probity,  by  whose  hands  he  wished 
his  eupy  of  Aristotle's  "Ethics"  to  be  returned.  Another  of 
tlir  same  period  was  Reginald  ile  Stokes,  of  Oxford,  "an 
honourablr  man  of  mature  judgment,  of  advanced  learning  . 
and  skill  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine,  who.se  knowledge  of  the 
worlil,  circumspect  discretion,  mature  discourse,  and  Inunble 
devotion  made  him  worthy  of  trust."  The  Franciscan  mission- 
aries had  lieen  hardly  a  generation  in  England  before  they 
became  ideiititied  with  learning.  The  most  famous  of  the  order 
at  Oxford  was  Roger  Bacon  ip.  102).  who  included  medicine  in 
the  wide  range  of  his  studies.  Few  of  the  phy.sicians  of  that 
age,  he  said,  knew  astronomy,  and  so  they  neglected  the  better 
jiarr  of  medicine.  He  applied,  also,  his  chemical  knowledge 
to  rhi'  removal  of  diseases  and  th<'  h'ngthening  of  life;  he 
kncnv  how  to  make  tinctures  and  elixirs,  among  them  a 
tim-lure  of  gold   which  was  good   for  the  renewal  of  youth. 

Roger    Hacon    was    an    inno\ator    in    medicine,  as    in    other 
things,  and    he    suffered    to 
research.      It  is  sin^'ular  to 


Peter,  rector  of  TUe  Friars 
In  Medi- 


liis  too   gi'eat    zeal    in    nnuidane 
ibserve  the  claim  he  nnikes,  as  if 
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td  eonciliiite  the  Cliui'ch,  that,  astrology  had  also  an  applicatinu 
to  ethics;  but   its  chief  use  was  in  luediciue,  and  ly  tlie   time 
that  Roger  Bacon  had  been  dead  a  whole  century  a  knowledge 
ol'  astrology    was   everywiiere  admitted   to  be  the   <|ualitication 
of  an  academical  physician   and  as  distinguishing  him  from  a 
cjuack.      There    is  nothing  to  show    that   John    of   (laddesdcn, 
the  first  English  writer   on   medicine  (181G),  was  an   educated 
physician  in  that  sense,  although  he  was  a  dexterous  plagiary, 
lint   the   physician  in  Chaucer  was   grounded  in  •"astronomy," 
a  science  which    taught  him  how   to  choose  a    remedy   suited 
ti;    the    particidar   case — to    the   complexion  or  constitution   of 
the  individual,  to  the  .season,  to  the  locality  or  climate — which 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  merely  repeating  the  generalities 
of  Avicenna.      Even   in  plague    itself,  -which    was   a    jiractically 
imiform    type    of   disease    at   all    times  and  in  all  countries,  it 
was  necessary  to  resort  to  astronomy:   and  it  was  in  the  plague 
that  this  ph\si(.'ian   had   made  his  money,      ('haucer's  jihysician 
corresponds    exactly    to    a    well-known    physician    of   the   time, 
John  of  Burgoyne,  who  i)a.sses  as  Sir  John  Mandcville.     "They 
that  have  not  dronkcii  of  that  sweete  drynke  of  astronomye," 
says  Burgoyne,  "may    putte    to    these    pestilential   sores  no    fit 
remedies.     .     .     .      He    thai    knoweth    not    the    [astrological] 
rausc,  it  is  impossible  that   he   heal    the   sickness."      Chaucer's 
physician  is  riiddy  clad,  and   so    is    Physic   in  the  other  poem 
of  the  time,  "Biers  Plowman" — in  a  furred  hood  and  a  cloak 
of  calabre   (squirrel  fur),  witli    buttons    of  gold.      Tlie  jJough- 
luaii,  however,  thought  that  physic  was  liardly  an  honourable 
calling.     "There  be  more  liars  than  leeches,"  he  cries;  "Lord, 
them  amend!"  and  he    looks   forward    to    the    time  when    the 
English  would  be  so    abstemious    that    I'hysic.  having  nothing 
to  do,  might  sell  his  expensix'e  costumes  and  "learn  to  labom- 
with  land,   lest    livelihood  fail."'      The  best-known  surgeon    of 
the  time  was  John  Ardcrn.  who  practised  tirst  at  Newark  and 
then    in  London,  in  the   lattci-  ])art  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He    has    left    a    treatise    on    (lie    cure    of  tistulas    of  all    kinds, 
in    one    ]\rS.    of   which    hi'    is    iiimself    pictured    in    gorgeous 
raiment:    his    insti-inneiits    also    :ire    figured,  and    lie  gives    the 
names  of  his  ]iatients,  both  lay  and  cleric,  with  many  minute 
particulafs  of  their   sometimes  compromising    maladies,   of  the 
'  Text  A.  I'assus  vii.  :2.")S,  wqq. 
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fees  they  paid  liiiii,  and  ot'  the  triuinplis  of  his  skill.     Shortly 
after  his    time,   the    Barber-Surgeons    were    incorporated    in    a 
guild,  both  at  Loudon  and  York  ;  and   with  these  corporations 
the  history  of  surgery  enters 
on  a  new  piiase. 


Besides  the  popvtlar  and 
Court  romances  mentioned 
■in  the  last  chapter  of  Vol.  I. 
there  is  nuich  i.if  romance, 
though  of  course  not  cliival- 
ric,  in  the  religions  epie, 
which,  especially  in  the 
south,  underwent  great  tle- 
velopment  in  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  abbey  of 
Gloucester  is  the  centre 
of  activity  for  this  form  of 
literature,  and  the  greatest 
variety  of  theme  is  notice- 
able, though  little  talent  in 
the  treatment.  The  growth 
of  these  legends  in  popular 

favour  was  greath*  enc'onragcd  by  the  adoption  of  the 
French  custom  of  reading  the  lives  of  saints  in  the 
church  on  festival  days,  for  whii-h  the  way  had  been  paved 
by  Aelfric's  rhythmical  homilies.  The  metres  used  won' 
threefold,  viz.  short  rimed  couplets,  tail  -  rime  (Vok  L, 
p.  687),  and  a  long-lined  measure  with  a  marked  caesura 
in  the  middle,  vacillating  between  the  Alexandrine  and  the 
septenar,  and  generally  called  the  Middli^  English  Alexandrine. 
The  second,  originallx  a  l\ric  measiu'e,  was  never  so  popular 
with  the  religious  jKicrs  as  with  tln'  ballad-mongers,  who 
adopted  it  about  the  same  time  (the  end  nf  the  thirteenth 
century)  tor  the  ili('vab-es(|ue  mmance.  Tlir  linied  couplet, 
which  is  the  mosi,  important  of  the  three,  was  the  verse  of 
the  older  versions  nf  the  "  Assumjitio  ^lariae ''  (c.  1250)  and 
other  subjects,  e.y.  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Xicodemas.      For 
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t\\'j  lives  of  saints  in  the  south  the  Middle  English  Alexan- 
drine WMS  chief!}  used,  and  when  tliis  took  thr  tetrameter  form 
it  was  often  adurued  with  niiddle-rinie,  whieh  gave  it  the 
ajii)earance  o(  a  strophe  with  cross-rime.  The  legends  of  St. 
-\largaret  (c.  1270),  St.  (Catherine,  and  Mary  Magdalen  (rather 
later)  were  in  I  his  long-lined  metre;  that  of  Gregor}'  and 
..\hirv  Magdaleni''  in  tht^  same  measure  with  division 
into  short-lined  stanzas  by  means  nf  middle-rime.  In  the 
last  (juarter  of  the  eentiu'}'  these  pdems  were  collected  into 
a  i-yele,  consisting  of  a  '■Fragment  of  the  Jjife  of  Jesus" 
and  the  lives  of  fifty-seven  saints,  tlmse  <<t'  England  being 
A'crv  well  repiri'sented.  Then'  was  a  si'cund  edition'-'  which 
im-rcasi.'d  the  total  mnnber  b\-  half  an<l  arrangi'd  them  in 
accordance  witli  thi'  ecclesiastical  year,  while  a  still  later 
revision  (137()-7S),  made  in  the  same  district,  included  the 
religious  literature  of  ever\"  dialect.  Jlnt  as  time  goes  on 
these  poems  lose  more  and  more  nf  their  epic  and  take  on  a 
Didactic  pn.relv  didactic  character.  Stnries  are  taken  tnim  all  parts  of 
°^  '^^'  the  w(.irld,  saints  of  all  ages  and  countries  are  admitted  with 
equal  homiur,  tales  full  of  tender  sentiment  are  found  side 
b\-  side  with  otlicrs  full  nl  the  coarsest,  vulgarest  idealism 
whilst  a  cduslani  tendency  is  seen  to  exaggerate  the  miracles 
anil  ti)  cduipensate  for  want  nf  novelty  by  a  sensational 
I'liliiurin^-.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  the  incn>asingly 
imp<irtant  roh'  which  the  Devil  plays.  The  clu'c.nicle  of 
Robert  nf  (doucesti'r  stands  in  clusc  relationship  to  the  litera- 
ture just  discussed,  for  not  only  arc  his  vcr.se  (Middle  English 
Alexandrine)  and  style  those  of  the  southern  cycle,  but  he 
made  use  of  thcs<>  tales,  es])ecially  the  life  of  St.  Thomas  k 
Becket,  together  with  GeoftVey  of  Monniouib  and  other  trust- 
worthier  writers  as  the  sources  of  his  history.  It  is  a  dull 
and  moralising  liook,  which  traces  the  story  of  England  from 
iSnitus  (as  Lavamon  had  done,  with  far  more  ]ioctry,  it  with 
rather  less  lea i-niu'^),  first  down  lo  1154,  and  afterwards  to 
1270-2  in  two  continuations.  It  was  probably  tinislied  about 
1:^00.  liobert  as  a  lad  had  sei'u  the  thundery  weather  in 
which  the  battle  of  Evcsh.uu  had  been  fouglit  ih>t  thii'ty 
miles   awa\".    when    Simon   de    .Montlort    had   lost    his    life    and 

'   Laud  MS.   Ids,  ed.  E.E.T.S.,  1SS7. 
-  MS.  Harl.  i277,  in  British  Museum. 
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tlio  liarons  their  Iradri.  Wiii'ii  lu;  n'nnv  up  lii'  liecaiue  a 
warm  patriot,  who  looked  cm  the  Norman  Conquest  as  a 
])ivine  punishment,  ami  on  the  royal  victory  at  Evesham  as 
a  national  calamity. 

Another  "  chrcmiclo  "  written  at  Gloucester,  rather  later 
and  even  duller  than  Rol)ert'.s,  carries  our  history  down  to 
1827   in  its  second  edition. 

J\[ore  evidentlv  didactic  than  eitlii/r  saints'  lives  or  chronicles 


ct  iiticU**  dwpcf  of-  itanc  I'Ci-  vcHc  cn-ctif  tt»bc». 
I'  .ir  ♦jei-ft  in»  lUc  mart:-  fVivifi  \Jf'Cl  pn-c  ;»j=ci<V' 
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are  the  sermons  and  reliL;ious  tracts,  many  of  them  in  verse.  Sermons 
written  in  nmulicrs  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century.  No 
work  coidd  lie  more  ty])ical  of  this  genre  than  that  of  William 
of  Shoreham,  a  Kentish  man,  who  had  been  made  vicar  of 
(  hart-Sutton  by  Leeds  in  the  Hrst  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
centiu'V.  He  wi-ote  theologiral  treati.ses  in  the  verse  of  the 
Poema  ]\[orale,  or  even  taiUrime,  upon  the  Sacraments,  the 
<  (iimiiandiiients,  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and  other  subjects, 
with  depth  of  feeling  and  some  insight,  but  little  poetical 
])o\ver.  From  the  same  comity,  but  somewhat  later  (1340), 
comes  a  popular  treatise  on  morals,  called  "Ayenbyte  of 
Tnwyt." '  The  author.  1  )an  Michel,  an  Austin  friar  in 
Canterbury,  but  born  at  Xorthgate,  luised  his  Avork  on  "Le 
Soimne  des  Vices  et  des   Vcrtnes "  (127iM,  by   Lorrens,  a  work 


'  lu  modern  spelling.  ■■  the  .\gain-bite  of  Inwit,"  a  syllalile  for  syllable 
translation  of  the  Latin  words  for  "  remorse  of  conscience."  The  sections 
dealing-  with  the  seven  deadly  sins  and  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
the  l)asis  of  the  second  part  of  the  Parson's  Tale.  This  iiortion  is  not  by 
Chaucer. 
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subsequently  much  iuiitat.cd  Ixjth  in  \'vn>.t_-  and  verse.  In  the 
north  t.lie  chief  representatives  ct  this  kind  "f  writing  are  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalnis  in  rhned  couplets,  the  favourite  northern 
measure,  written  in  the  second  lialt  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  "Cui'siir  ilinidi"  and  Richard   li'dlle  of  Haniiiole's  "IVieke 


w^m^- 

^^    jop  ma*i-  m  fivs  tnt>iifdaon  friwg 
•^n  the  .S?otiiK«vPf  «!K>  (nm  iiad 
ivb  lit  etc  0vrttiv  ta  CcXvik  luriice 
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of  Conscience."  'i'he  "Cursor  iluncli "  is  a  liiblical  history  of 
the  world  in  short  rimed  couplets'  down  U>  the  finding  of 
the  cross  by  St.  Helena,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  Last 
•Indgnient.     This  idea  nf  bringing  together  the  cliief  points  of 


'  Tliu    jiart    flealing:    with    tlie    Passion.   howeviT,    i.s    in 
possibly  points  to  a  soutliern  source  for  this  portion. 


I'pti-nais,    which 
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Bible  and  Chui-ch  history  under  une  presentation  was  the  same 
which  nnilerhi)-  the  arrangement  of  the  niysterj-cj-cles,  that 
began  soon  afterwards  to  come  into  existence.  The  extreme 
zeal  which  made  a  hermit  of  liiehard  Rolle,  who  had  stndied 
thi'ologv  at  Oxford,  is  reflected  in  his  "  Pricke  of  C'onsrience," 
a  work  intended  to  present  in  liveliest  colours  the  talseness 
and  wickedness  of  the  world,  tlie  hideousness  of  sin  the  beauty 
of  virtue.  As  in  title  so  in  trcatiiiciit  and  subject  it  has  much 
in  coiinnon  with  the  "Ayenliyti'  of  Inwyt,"  and  was  written 
about  the  same  lime.  liiehard  wmte  many  other  books,  and 
still  more  was  ascribed   to  iiiiii. 

Wliat  liiehard  Kolle  was  doini;  tor  the  morals  of  the  north 
and  Dan  ]\Iiehel  tor  those  of  Kent,  that  Robert  ilannyng  <>'{ 
lirunne  or  Bourne  (12G0-r.  13-1-2)  liad  already  done  for  the 
Midlands  in  his  "  Handlyng  Synne "  (written  loO.S).  a  book 
based  on  an  Anglo-Norman  original,  the  "  ]\[anuel  des  J'erhiez" 
of  William  de  AVadington.  ,i  Vorkshireman.  Like  the  northern 
poem,  it  is  in  short  rimed  couplets.  In  1:>S.S  Robert  finished  a 
"History  of  England,"  chietiy  based  on  Wace  and  the  chronicle 
of  Peter  Langtoft.  The  first  part  liased  on  Wace  is,  like  the 
oi'iginal,  in  sliort  rimed  coui>lets,  the  second  part  in  Alex- 
andrines, also  in  imitation  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  "Brut 
d'Kngleterre,"  the  conclusion  in  twelve-liiied  stanzas  of  tall-rime. 
The  The  kind  of   religious  literature,  however,  whi(di  made   the 

\\idest  appeal  at  this  time  was  undoubtedly  that  in  dramatic 
form.  The  origin  of  the  drama  and  the  relation  "I  miracle 
plays  to  mysteries,  and  of  both  to  the  lay  drama,  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  later  chapter:  here  a  few  wonls  nuist  sufHce.  The 
"mystery"  was.  strictly  speaking,  a  ]i!ay  based  upi.m  the 
Bible  Stor}',  the  ■■miiucle"  di-aniatisetl  the  life  of  some  popular 
saint;  but  in  Kngland  both  typ(.'s  were  indifferently  called 
miracle  plays.  And  this  was  probably  so  becau.se  the  earliest 
religious  dramas  acted  in  Kngland,  such  as  the  "  Xorman 
(.teottrey  of  St.  Albans"  play  of  "St.  Katherine  "  (beginning  of 
twelfth  century),  and  those  referred  to  by  William  Kit /Stephen 
in  his  "Life  of  St.  Thomas  a  lieidcet"  (r.  n,s2).  were  either 
"  repr(\sentations  of  miracles  W(irke(l  by  holy  ( 'ontessdrs  or  ot 
sufferings  wherein  was  demonstrat(.'d  the  endurance  of  martyrs." 
It  was  only  later  that  the  English  religions  sense  was  recon- 
ciled   to    a    dramatic    treatment    of  Scripture    itself,    but     the 
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"  iiiysteiy "  became  .so  popular  finally  that  there  are  no  plays 
extant  with  subjects  so  conipletel}'  out  of  relation  to  tlie 
l)ililii-al    uarrativo    tiiat  tliev  can    be  called  "niiracles"  in    the 


AX    EASTEP.    SKrri.CUHl;,     II.I.rsTRATlXG    THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    KELKilOlS    DUA.MA. 

{Ih;l.i,„jl,„i  Cliimh,  I.tninlnslurr.) 

Strictest  sense.  The  first  dramatic  piece  in  ilie  uuithcr-ton;4UO 
was  a  mystery  called  the  ■  Harrowing  of  Hell,"  produced  in  the 
north-cast  Midlands  abdui  \\\f  middlr  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  action  has  much  in  common  with  the  Romance 
53 
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"  disputuL-ions,"  ami  in  less  de.yree  witli  the  Old  EniL^lish 
I)ial<.)^»i's.  r.ij.  ihat  between  "SoIodiou  and  Saturn,"  for  it 
eonsists  of  a  word-dnel  between  the  risen  Christ  and  Satan  at 
the  gate  of  Hell.  Tbr  whole,  which  is  in  short  rimed  coiiplet.s, 
shows  clearly  enotiL;h  its  intimate  eonnection  with  the  elnircli 
ceremonial  at  Easter,  from  which  this  form  of  art  had  sprr.ny 
five  hunilred  years  liefore.  In  the  same  way  other  mysteries 
^rcw  up  around  the  Christmas  festival.  These  plays  soon 
became  so  popular  tliat  at  the  bej.;inning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  we  find  them  collected  into  cycles  beginning  with  the 
<  'reation  and  concluding  with  the  end  of  the  world,  after  deahng 
ii^.  turn  with  tlie  events  of  the  Old  Testament  ami  the  life  of 
!.'hrist.  The  several  jilays  of  each  cycle  had  become  tradition- 
ally connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  guilds.  These 
comliined  at  the  popular  festivals  of  Whitsun,  or  more  ustially 
Corpus  ( 'hristi  (introduced  in  12G4-),  and  in  this  way  the 
laboiu'  and  expen.se  of  production  were  divided.  The  chief 
existing  cycles  are  tliose  of  Coventry,  a  complex  of  hetero- 
geneous plays;'  of  Chester,  in  existence  after  132S ;  of  York 
(e.  looO),  of  which  only  five  plays  and  a  few  fragments  of 
others  survive.  There  is  a  later  York  cycle,  and  a  still 
later  collection,  that  of  Widkirk  near  Wakefield,  both  of 
which  have  these  five  J'lays  and  fragments  in  common.  The 
metre  of  all  except  the  earliest  jilays,  which  are  in  short 
rimed  couplets,  is  a  medh-y  of  this  measure  and  of  various 
more  or  less  regular  stanza,  forms.  Tail-rime  is  common, 
especiallv  in  the  Chester  cycle,  and  fre(iuent  in  tlie  York 
cycle  is  a  dignified  stroplie,  consisting  of  a  quatrain  of  long 
alliterative  lines  with  cross-rime  added,  followed  by  a  ([uat- 
rain  of  four-accent  lines  with  fre([nent  alliterations  (usually 
three)  and  rime  order  a  h  I)  a.  This,  like  the  work  of 
Laurence  ilinot,  shows  West  ^lidland  influence  at  work. 

To  modern  readers  the  Chester  plays,  as  left  us  by  their 
editor,  will  doubtless  seem  in  better  taste,  and  their  spirit  a 
morc!  fitting  one,  than  those  of  York.  The  Towneley  inlays 
will  bear  the  test  of  comiiarison  even  less  successfully,  for 
their  authors  were  free  from  the  restraining  supervision  of 
town-councillors  and  others.  ]lut  it  was  easy  for  tlu! 
medie\al     mind     to     allow,    and     even     tind     pleasure     in,    tho 

■  Cc;-n:iiiilv  not  tliose   traditioimllv  u^ol■ilJucl  to  the  Fr.-iiiuiscaus  tjf  Coventry. 
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crudest  contrasts.  There  is  a  constant  juxtaposition  of  tlie 
stron<,'est  realism,  the  coarsest  hunK)ur,  and  an  even  mystical 
idealism,  in  the  art  of  the  .Middle  Ages,  but  if  we  except  the 
best  -work  of  Chaucer,  their  perfect  fusion  is  never  reached, 
at  any  rate  in  England.  The  good  people  of  Wakefield,  who 
witnessed  the  Shepherds'  play,  felt  no  shock  in  jiassing  from 
a  scene  of  the  broadest  and,  as  it  woidd  have  appeared  to  our 
modern  sentiment  of  reverence,  the  most  profane  buflbonery, 
to  the  song  ()f  the  angels  pi-oclainiing  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour.  The  almost  Titanic  brutality  and  blasphemy  of  Cain, 
or  the  undignified  spectacle  of  Noah  knocked  down  by  his 
irascnble  wife,  was  not  felt  to  be  less  consistent  with  the 
tender  pathos  of  such  a  character  as  the  young  Isaac  in  the 
Jlroome  play;  or  with  the  general  fitness  of  things  in  a  body 
of  drama,  intended  to  display  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the 
C'hristian  faith,  than  were  the  grinning  devils  on  the  parapets 
of  Notre  Dame  with  the  rapt  saints  ranged  below  them,  or 
with  the  imbuing  spirit  of  the  House  of  God.  The  very  re- 
finement of  the  Chester  Whitsun  plays,  their  less  vivid 
characterisation  and  larger  moralising  element,  proves  them 
to  be  a  less  perfect  mirror  of  the  jDeople's  everyda\-  life  :uid 
conceptions. 


The  first  thing  to  do  in  order  to  iniderstand  the  system  of  w.  j. 
farming  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  is  to  get  j^„^^_ 
a  clear  idea  of  the  composition  of  the  typical  great  estate,  culture. 
This  was  very  different  from  what  we  see  now,  for  it  consisted 
of  a  number  of  separate  manors,  not  lying  close  together,  but 
scattered  up  and  down  all  over  England,  in  such  a  way  that 
hardly  any  one  adjoined  another.  For  example,  in  the  so- 
called  Domesday  of  St.  Paul's,  or  collection  of  early  "  extents  " 
relating  to  1222,  we  read  of  eleven  manors  in  Essex  the  pro- 
perty of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  no  two  of  which  lay 
closer  together  than  four  miles,  while  the  average  distance 
between  them  is  over  fifteen.  Or,  to  take  another  exanq^le 
from  one  of  the  earliest  Court  liulls  that  lias  3'et  been  found : 
of  eleven  manors  which  in  124(J  belonged  to  the  Norman 
abbey  of  Bee,  ten  were  in  different  counties,  stretching  from 
Dor.setshire  to  Northamptonshire  and  Norfolk.     Nor  were  these 
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estates  by  any  means  the  most  widel}'  scattered,  as  some,  like 
tliose  of  Mertuii  College,  Oxford,  stretched  from  Xorthumber- 
land  to  Kent.  The  result  of  this  was  that  no  one  man 
could  ever  attempt  to  supervise  a  single  estate,  and  that  each 
manor  had  to  be  handed  over  to  a  separate  agent  or  bailiff, 
from  which  the  wliole   system    has    cimik/    to    be    called    bailitf- 


Estate 

Manage 

ment. 


The 
Manor. 


In  appointing  this  bailiff,  whn  held  the  leading  place  in  the 
\illage,  and  \v\\n  dftcn  lived  in  the  manor-house,  the  greatest 
care  was  need(.'d:  for  Ik?  was  necessarily  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  his  own  master,  and  everything  depended  on  his 
skill  and  energy,  (renerally  speaking,  his  duties  were  those 
of  an  overseer ;  but  in  this  he  had  assistance,  his  pecidiar  j)ro- 
vince  being  to  Icccp  the  accounts,  ;uid  to  see  that  nothing  was 
bought  or  sold  unnecessaril}-.  In  extraordinary  matters  or 
cases  of  great  danger  lie  might  apjily  to  the  lord's  head  agent  or 
steward  for  instrui'tions;  but  ihis  was  not  always  possible,  and 
as  a  rule  a  bailiff  who  could  not  depend  on  himself  was  not 
thought  a  protittd)le  servant.  The  steward's  duties,  in  fact, 
though  they  included  general  superintendeni-e,  were  rather 
legal  than  economic,  and  most  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in 
joiu'neying  from  oin'  manor  to  aiiotlicr  in  oi'dcr  to  hold  the 
more  important  conrls  ini  behalf  of  his  lord.  How  short  his 
visits  to  aii\'  one  manor  usualh'  were  may  be  seen  from  the 
itinerary  of  the  steward  of  tlie  abbey  of  Bee,  as  set  forth  in 
his  Coint  l\olls,  who  in  1247  bitwcen  Septendier  I7th  and 
October  !(th  visitecl  six  manors  in  the  six  counties  of  Wilt- 
shire. Berkshire,  Xorthamptonshire,  Xoilolk,  Suffolk,  and  Surrey. 
Incidentally  this  also  suggests  that  tra\-elling  was  not  at  all 
ditficult  at  this  time,  and  that  the  roads  as  a  rule  mnsr^  have 
been  safe,  foi-  tlie  stewards  took  largx^  sums  of  money  with 
them — an  idea  which  is  confirmed  by  the  rei'ord  we  have  of 
an  equally  rapid  tour  made  in  •bumafv,  1  i  M,  by  the  dean  and 
two  cant)ns  of  St.  Paul's  to  inspect  their  estates  in  Hertford- 
shire, Essex,  and  Surrey,  when  the  jiarty,  though  it  was 
winter,  covered  over  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  across 
countr\'  in  twenty-two  days,  and  held  iii(|iiisii  ions  in  nineteen 
manors. 

The  tNpical  manor  which  tln'  bailifl  bail  lo  look  after 
Consisted    of   a    single    village,   in    wbich    all    the    land    legally 
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belongi'il  1.1  till'  Innl.  .iiid  all  tlic  iiilialiitalits  hail  tn  snluuit 
to  his  .sei.L;nii)i-ial  jurisdiction.  Not  ail  tlie  land,  however, 
wliicli  was  used  tor  tillage  was  ke]it  liy  the  lord  in  his  own 
liamls,  imt  onl\'  a  jiorlion — nsiiallv  about  a  third — which  was 
called  his  demesne.  'I'lie  rest  ot'  the  araiile  was  divided  amongst 
the  villagers,  with  whom  also  the  lord  shared  whatever  hay 
was  gi'own  upon  the  meadows  and  the  grass  and  acorns  to  be 
found  upon  the  wastes  and  in  the  woodlands.  In  return  tor 
this  the  villagers  did  not  pay  the  lord  any  money-i'ent,  but 
onl\-  rendered  him  various  services.      In   the  case  of  a  freeman 


A     \V  .V  T  K  11  JI  1  L  J, 
(iMltrdl  Psultcr.) 

tliese  were  not  very  arduous,  and  no  ddubt  there  was  always 
ii  tendency  to  commute  tliem  into  (piit-rent:  but  in  most 
manors  there  were  very  few  freemen,  and  nearly  all  the 
villagers  or  tenants  were  of  the  unfree  or  villein  class,  who.se 
services  were  much  more  burdensome.  Chief  among  these 
services  was  the  duty  of  cultivating  the  lord's  demesne.  In 
fact,  in  the  t^^pical  manor  theirs  was  the  only  labour  tliat  was 
available  for  this  purpose,  and  to  see  that  they  did  it  jiroj^erly 
was  the  chief  duty  oi'  the  liailitf.  Success  in  this,  however, 
was  by  no  means  easy;  for  oidv  a  customary  amount  of  labour 
could  be  demanded,  and  even  tliis  differed  at  ditferent  seasons 
iif  the  year  and  among  tlie  difterent  classes  of  villeins.  If 
for  any  reason  the  number  of  villeins  on  the  manor  became 
too  few,  there  was  no  wav  out  of  the  dilennna.  and  the  land 
bad  to  be  allowed  to  go  dur  of  cultivation.  As  a  rule 
the    services  which    could    be    demanded   were    of    two    kinds, 
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(listiuniiislicd  into  "  ^vc'ek-\vol■l^  "  aiiil  "  liomi-wiirl';.  " '  Of  tliusc, 
\veok-\V(irk  was  regular,  and  consisted  ot'  jiloughing  or  i'ea))ing 
on  the  demesne  or  d<iing  some  other  ayrieuhiiral  service  lor 
the  lord  tor  two  or  three  daj's  a  week  throughout  the  year, 
with  most  likely  something  extra  dui-ing  the  harvest ;  while 
boon-work,  though  fixed  in  amount,  was  irregular,  and  consisted 
in  performing  some  sneh  service  as  carting,  whenever  the  lord 
might  require  it.  JIany  villeins  had  further  to  render  a  small 
tribute  in  kind — such  as  some  eggs  and  two  or  three  capons 
on  the  three  great  feast-days,  or  a.  quartei-  of  seed-wheat  once 
a  yeai- ;  but  in  retui'u  thi'V  often  liad  meals  of  lierriugs  and 
liread  anil  beer  jirovided  tor  them  wln/n  employi'd  upon  the 
demesne.  All  this,  to  a  modern  farmer,  would  seem  a  ehnnsy 
way  of  getting  labour,  and  so  no  doubt  it  was;  nor  could  it 
have  worked  at  all  if  the  bailitb  had  not  been  assisted  in  the 
work  of  superintendence  by  subordinates  who  were  villeins 
themselves,  and  who  were  cho.sen  by  their  fellows  as  repre- 
sentatives to  be  responsible  for  them  if  they  failed  in  doing 
their  services.  The  most  im])ortant  of  these  were  the  reeve 
or  ]irovost  and  the  hayward,^  bolh  of  whom  must  often  have 
toiuid  th(!  otlice  of  making  the  others  work  anything  i)Ut 
remunerative:  tor  the  court  rolls  in  some  eases  tell  us  ot 
villeins  who  paid  as  much  as  twenty  shillings  to  be  excused 
from  l)eing  reeve  after  having  been  elected.  In  the  last  resort, 
too,  the  villeins  as  a  wliolo  were  responsible  for  each  other,  so 
that  the  lord  could  tine  the  whole  township  if  he  failed  to 
get  satisfaction  from  his  officers. 

The  tyjiical  holding  of  a  villein  was  the  "  \irgate,"  of  about 
thirty  aci'es  ;  but  some  held  more,  and  many  nuich  less,  while 
there  was  a  large  class  of  cottars,  or  cottagers,  who  had  little 
beyond  a  garden.  None  of  these  holdings,  however,  of  what- 
ever size,  were  cultivated  separately,  Liut,  great  and  small  alike, 
were  worked  together  as  one  f'ai-m  in  conjunction  with  the 
lord's  demesne.  Nor  was  this  nu'rely  a  mattei-  of  custom,  but 
rather  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  very  peculiar  composition 
of  thes(!  villein-holdings:  for  just  as  the  typical  estate  at  this 
date    consisted    of    scattered    manoi-s,    so    the    l\pieal    holding 

'  '1  111'    Latin    trnns  wen-  "dies  operabi Ifs "  and  "dic.'^    jirfCariaf,"  working 
Uay,~  ami  casual   days. 

-  Called    rcspectivflv  "  prai'piisitus"  and  "niessor." 
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consistei],  iint  of  a  (■(Hiqiact  block  of  Luid.  l>iit  of  u  iiuiiiber  of 
ucre  and  half-acre  strips  scattered  up  and  down  the  cultivated 
part  of  the  village,  in  pci'haps  as  nian^y  as  sixty  different  places, 
and  cinlv  divided  from  the  ei]ually  scattered  portions  of  other 
holdiuys  by  narrow  "  l>alks,''  or  stri})s  of  unjdonnhed  turf.  In 
some  cases  the  lord's  demesne  may  have  been  kept  separate, 
but  this  was  certainly  unusual,  and  in  any  case  it  was 
rultivated  on  the  same  ]ilan  and  as  one  with  the  villeins' 
h(ildiiiL;'s. 
TiUage.  'I'll,,    m,. thuds    nl     tillage    in    use,    according    to  Walter    of 

Henley,  were  either  the  three-tield  or  two-field  system,  as  they 
have  been  called,  according  as  tlie  rotation  of  crops  was 
eftecteil  either  in  three  nr  in  tuo  years.  The  tbvmer  seems 
to  have  been  by  far  the  i-ommoner.  To  carry  it  nut,  tlie 
wdiolo  of  the  arable  land  in  a  village  was  divided  into  three 
great  fields,  and  cvcrv  vear  one  of  tliese  jirnduced  wheat, 
another  barley  or  oats,  while  the  third  lay  fallow.  Put  in 
another  way,  the  three  years'  course  in  any  particular  field 
would  be  as  follows  : — In  .lanuary  of  the  first  year  .sow  with 
barley:  in  August  reap  the  barley;  from  Se])tember  in  the 
tirst  year  to  .lune  in  the  second  leave  the  land  fallow;  in 
•  lime  plough  u[)  the  fallow  ready  for  wheat;  in  the  autumn 
Sow  with  wheat;  in  August  of  the  third  year  reap  the  wheat; 
in  the  autunni  plough  up  the  land  ready  for  the  barley:  in 
January  of  the  fourth  vear  sow  again  with  iiarley.  In  most 
instances  this  rotation  was  regnlaily  followeil,  but  oecasioually 
r\e  might  be  substituted  for  wheat.  There  were  also  two 
sorts  of  barley,  the  second  being  called  "  drageum,"  while 
three  leguminous  plants — viz.  beans,  peas,  and  vetches — were 
generally,  luit  not  extensively,  cidtivated.  Crops  oi  hemp  and 
linseed  arc  not  unknown   in   the  iiianori;d   records. 

In  jirc'paring  for  the  crop  iIm;  land  was  usually  ploughed 
twice;  bin  as  the  great  wooden  ploughs  were  very  cumbrf)us, 
the  soil  was  not  very  etf'ectually  turned.  ( ).\en,  too,  in  teams 
of  four  or  eight,  weri'  used  to  |iidl  them,  in  jireference  to 
liorses — possibly  because,  iron  being  de.ir,  the  latter  were  very 
ex])ensive  to  keep  shod,  ^'erv  little  manuibig  was,  as  a  rule, 
attemjitcd,  lieyond  marling  in  some  localities,  and  tla;  occasional 
folding  of  sheep  on  the  fallows,  while  the  ;iri  of  drainage  was 
cipi.-dly   iiackward.       After    sowing  there  was    no    harrowing    or 
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rolling,  but  the  corn  was  souietinies  hoed.  In  reaping,  the 
crop  was  cut  high  on  the  stalk,  and  this  gave  a  double 
advantage;  for  it  prevented  the  wet  straw  and  weeds  from 
being  carried,  and  at  the  same  time  left  as  much  stubble  as 
possible  behind,  either  to  be  cut  later  for  thatching  and  litter, 
or  to  be  ploughed  in  instead  of  maniu-e.  The  harvest  as  a 
whole  usually  took  about  six  weeks,  and  directly  it  was  over 
the  whole    stock  of   the  village  was    turned    promiscuously  on 
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to  the  stubbies.  The  aiiioiuit  of  wheat  liarvestrd  varit  il  Iruni 
sixteen  bushels  an  acre  on  the  licst  lands  to  fmr  btislicls, 
two  bushels  being  the  amount  originally  sown  :  but  this  was 
only  in  favourable  years.  Even  so  the  average  is  less  than  a 
third  of  what  woulil  now  be  expected  ;  nor  did  the  other 
kinds  of  grain  do  any  better.  Tlie  next  operations  were  the 
winter  ones  of  threshing  and  winnowing — the  latter  being 
done  chiefly  by  women — after  whirh  the  grain  was  not  as  a 
rule  sold,  but  carefully  stored  in  the  barns  oi-  granges,  and 
sometimes  in  the  churches:  for  even  in  good  years  there  was 
not  much  more  prodmcil    than   wniild    suffice    to    support    the 
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villay'o  till  tliu  next  liarvest,  and  there  could  never  be  miy 
eiTtaiiit\'  that  in  the  next  year  there  would  not  he  a  scarcity. 
\\'hcn  wlieat  was  sold,  it  fetched  about  Cs.  a  quarter,  and 
barley  abtiut  4s.  od. 

The  live  stock  ke])t  consisted  chietly  of  cattle  and  slicep, 
btU.  thi'rr  were  also  a  U'W  horses,  and  noarlv  every  villein 
family  hail  its  jiij^-,  and  lived  largely  on  salt  iiorl;.  In  the 
sunnner  aU  those  were  sioit  out,  under  comnion  cowherds, 
sheplierds,  and    swineherds,  to    tV'ed    in   tlie   woods  and   wastes. 


T  II II  r.  s  II 1  \  1. 
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and  ordinarily  there  was  jilcnty  of  food:  but  in  winter  the 
majority  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  had  to  be  ];illed,  as  tlni-e 
was  httle  hay  and  nt)  roots  to  feed  them  on.  Tlie  draueht- 
oxeii,  of  course,  were  preserved,  and  just  enough  ol  all  lands 
to  breed  witli  ;  but  even  thes(>  were  nearly  starved,  while  in 
the  sprin;^',  as  theiv  were  no  liedges,  the  calves  and  lambs 
could  get  no  protection  from  the  weather.  Tn  those  circum- 
stanees  it  is  not  surprising  lliai  there  were  not  many  attempts 
to  iinpro\c  ilie  breeds,  and  thai  tile  losses  were  enormous,  on 
tile  avi-raLi'i-  as  niiieh  as  20  per  ei'iit.  a  \  ear.  Sheep-keeping, 
liowe\-er.  in  spite  of  all  this,  was  ]a-obabl\'  the  most  protitable 
]iarl  of  farming;  lor  at  ibis  lime  Kngland  liacl  a  monopoly  ot 
llie  Wool  trade,  and  llii're  was  a  eonslaiilh'  ini'reasing  demand 
for    tlei-ees,    wliieli    ^\vy('    exported     lo    supph'     I  lie     kioms    ot 
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Fiiiiidevs.  As  the  sheep  were  small,  the  fleeces  were  very 
light,  and  often  under  2  oz.  ;  but  what  made  wool-yrowinL;- 
pn)tital)le  was  really  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  labour 
it  required — an  advantage  which  became  doubly  plain  after 
the  Black  Death,  and  led  eventually  to  a  partial  abandonment 
of  the  industry  <if  corn -growing.  As  to  the  dairy  and  poultry 
departinents  of  fanning,  it   will  Vic  sufficient  to  say  that  every 
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village  engaged  in  them;  l>ut  that,  as  the  practice  of  making 
cheese  and  butter,  and  of  keeping  chickens,  ducks,  and  geese, 
was  universal,  these  proditcts  were  always  very  cheap,  and 
hardly  ever  .sold. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  describing  the  typical  manor  as  it 
appeared  to  AV alter  of  Henley  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  as  in  many  ca.ses  it  existed  until  long  after 
the  Black  Death.  But,  as  has  already  been  noted  (I.,  p.  040), 
even  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  III.  a  great  change  was 
impending  in  many  manors,  and  one  that  became  more  pro- 
minent as  the  thirteenth  century  advanced.  This  was  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  villeiit  as  we  have  described  him. 
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with  liis  (_)HiL^-;iti<>u  of  rciKlfvint;-  services  on  tlic  luiiil  and  ot 
hrliiinq-  to  cultivate  his  hn-d's  ileniesne,  and  in  his  stead  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  free  chxss  wlio  worked  for  wages.  One  miyht 
perhaps  have  expected  that  so  qreat  a  social  revolution  could 
he  traced  to  some  popular  uioveuient  in  favoin-  of  emancipation, 
and  that,  as  the  tone  of  society  became  gentler,  the  lords 
naturallv  had  a  tendency  to  free  their  serfs;  but  of  this  there 
is  not  much  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  the  villeins  remained  serfs,  certainly  till  their  great  revolt 
in  IMSl,  and  perhaps  later;  for  neither  then  nor  al'terwai'ds 
was  there  anv  clear  ailinission  of  their  freedom.       Long  before 


THE    GOOSE- II  i;i:li. 
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this,  however,  the  great  mass  of  thcni  nnist  have  been  Iree 
in  the  cvcs  of  the  bailiffs;  fn'  they  had  ceased  to  be  tied 
to  the  soil,  and  the  revolt  itseh',  as  will  be  shown  later,  was 
onlv  causc(l  bv  an  alteiiqit  to  rc-cxact  their  scrvici  s,  which 
bad  become  obsolete.  The  agency  that  effected  this  was 
neither  sentiment  nor  even  Jiicty,  but  the  self-interest  of  the 
a\-crage  manorial  lord;  I'or,  as  has  already  lieen  shown,  it  can 
never  have  been  very  easy  to  get  the  demesne  properly  cul- 
tivated, oven  when  the  dutv  was  I'ntrusicd  to  tlie  most 
energetic  of  liailiff's,  ('onipulsory  labour  is  pi'overbially  in- 
eff'ective,  even  \\\irn  the  labourer  lau  be  maile  to  do  wlialevcr 
he  is  told;  while  on  I  be  maiioi  the  villeins  could  .•iluays  be 
setting  up  the  customs,  and  claiming  that,  they  b.-id  doui! 
all    that    could    be    rccpiired    of   them.       The    very    variety    of 
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tilt'  customs,  too,  made  evasion  eas^-,  ami  liy  necessitating  an 
inoi^linato  amount  of  superintendence  helped  to  lessen  what 
small  margin  of  profit  there  might  otherwise  have  heen.  At 
the  same  time,  the  exj)enses  of  thr  lords  were  growing:  for 
the  age  was  one  of  progress,  and  civilisation  brought  greater 
luxury  in  its  train.  The  chivalry,  too.  of  the  time  with  its 
pomp  and  splendour,  the  prevalent  taste  for  building,  and  a 
somewhat  ostentatious  charity,  all  demanded  ready  money, 
and  this  was  just  what  the  lords  failed  to  get  so  long  as 
their  rents  were  only  paid  in  labour.  As  a  consequence,  it 
became  customarv  to  i-uuuuutc  tlic  services  of  the  more   sub- 
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stantial  villcnis  for  :i  money  ]3ayment.  At  first  this  was  oidy 
done  provisionallv,  and  the  lord  was  left  at  liberty  to  exact 
either  the  money  or  the  services,  whichever  might  be  the 
more  convenient,  while  in  any  case  lie  could  fall  back  on 
the  lattrr  if  the  villeins  failed  to  produce  the  money.  Even 
if  he  took  the  inonev,  he  was  not  independent  of  the  villeins, 
for  he  still  had  to  find  the  labour  necessary  to  cultivate  his 
demesne,  and  tliis  he  did  b}'  engaging  the  same  villeins  as 
hired  labourers.  i!ut  in  this  he  gained  largely,  for  he  now 
got  not  only  permanent  servants  who  worked  better,  but 
servants  who  could  be  employed  exactly  wlien  and  as  they 
were  required.  The  villeins,  tot),  gained  e([ually ;  for  they 
now  felt  tiiat  their  work  was  voluntary,  and  that  it  was  re- 
immerative. 
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The  inut.ual  advantages  of  tin.-  new  system  were  indeed  .so 
obvious,  tliat  its  provisional  cliaraeter  was  certain  to  disappear 
as  soon  as  the  lords  grew  conKdent  that  the  ccjuimutation 
money  would  be  regularly  paid.  In  earlier  centuries,  when 
disturbances  were  common,  this  could  hardly  have  been  at- 
tained. This  period,  however,  as  already  noted  (I.,  p.  ()4] ),  was 
a  time  of  peace,  and  notable  in  agriculture  for  the  growth  of 
material  prosperity:  and  so  it  was  not  long  before  money- 
rents  were  permanently  adopted  by  some  lords,  and  gradually 
extended  t(j  all  their  tenants  and  every  sort  of  service.  The 
amount  of  rent  paid  varied,  of  coin'.se,  with  the  size  of  the 
villein's  holding,  as  had  the  older  services,  and  to  some 
extent  according  to  the  kind  of  services  he  had  performed; 
but  it  was  not  often  that  it  exceeded  ten  shillings  a  year,  even 
for  the  holder  of  a  virgate,  while  it  was  fre([uentlv  nnich  less. 
When  on(;e  the  conunutation  had  taken  place,  and  the  k)rd 
hail  provided  himself  with  enough  labourers  to  work  his 
demesne,  he  naturally  did  not  muili  care  wliether  the  remainder 
stayed  upon  the  manor  or  not.  On  the  contrary,  for  a  small 
extra  fine  he  would  usuallv  be  willing  to  let  them  seek 
em])loyment  elsewhere,  if  they  considered  it  better  tlian  culti- 
vating their  holdings  ;  and  so  in  course  of  time  it  came  about 
that  a  great  numlier  of  villeins  took  to  migratory  trades,  and 
became  detached  iVom  the  land  and  as  good  as  free.  Another 
large  body,  by  accunndating  in  their  own  hands  the  holdings 
thus  vacated,  gradually  •j:v(-\v  into  a  class  of  veomen,  well 
enough  oft'  to  rival  and  often  to  take  precedence  of  the 
genuine  freeholders,  and  tmder  no  necessity  of  labouring  for 
hire. 
Earnings.  'i'he  villeins  who  contiiuied  to  work  on  the  lord's  demesne 

may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  thev  were 
employed  regularly  throughout  the  year,  or  onlv  occasionalh"  as 
extra  hand.s.  The  regular  servants  kept  on  most  manors  included 
the  ploughmen,  the  carters  and  drivers,  the  herdsmen,  and  the 
(lave  or  dairymaid,  all  ot'  wlioiii  worked  for  about  ;!1()  d.-iys 
in  the  year.  For  this  the  better  sort  were  paid  about  (i.s. 
amuially,  but  this  was  the  least  part  of  their  remuneration; 
for.  in  addition,  each  received  a  regulaf  allowance  of  grain, 
varying  from  a  quarter  every  nine  weeks  to  oiu)  cn-ery  fourteen, 
according  to  their  eniployments.     Occasional  labourers,  on  the 
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(jontriiry,  wt're  paid  entiri'ly  in  money,  and  usually  liy  the 
piece — Ud.  an  acre  for  ]:>l(>ughing,  Id.  for  hoeing,  2U\.  for 
mowino;,  and  so  forth,  beiny-  ordinary-  rates.  Women,  too,  were 
frequently  employed,  and  could  earn  about  Id.  a  day.  In  this 
way  it  has  been  calctdated  that  cultivation  cost  the  lord  about 
£1  an  acre,  a  rate  which  not  only  left  the  labourers  well  off, 
but  also  paid  fairlj'  well.  The  whole  system,  ho\ve\er,  depended 
on  there  being  plenty  of  labourers  who  \\(iuld  accept  the 
iii'dinar\-  wages,  and  this  cea.sed  to  be  the  case  in  1348:  for 
in  that  year  nearly  half  the  labourers  in  England  died,  and 
as  the  survivors  refused  to  take  the  old  wages  the  landlords 
wei'e  almost  imiversally  ruined,  and  a  new  system  of  farming 
had  t(j  be  adopted,  known  as  the  stock  and  land  lease.  This 
and  the  Great  Plas'ue,  which  led  to  its  introduction,  will  form 
topics  for  another  chapter. 


The  long  and  peaceiul  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  not,  as  we  Hubert 
have  seen,  in  any  large  sense  an  age  of  industrial  progress  ( )r  Trade  and 
commercial  enterprise.  The  nation  was,  indeed,  passing  through  industry, 
a  stage  of  transition,  which  was  in  itself  unfavourable  to  ccjm- 
mercial  development ;  and,  moreover,  the  whole  .sj-stem  of  trade 
regTilation  was  exeessivel}'  provincial  and  archaic.  Hitherto 
its  regulation  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands  of 
local  magnates,  who  vied  with  the  Crown  in  imposing  vexatious 
restrictions  and  intolerable  burdens  on  the  whole  race  of 
merchants  ;  biU,  with  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  a  new  force 
comes  to  the  relief  of  oppressed  industry,  in  the  form  of 
commercial  leoislation  enacted  "  with  the  council  and  consent" 
of  the  Commons  of  England.  As  yet,  moreover,  apart  from 
royal  exactions  and  local  customs,  the  imperial  meastu-es 
adopted  for  the  regulation  of  trade  had  been  of  the  most 
meagre  character — an  assize  of  bread  and  ale  and  cloth, 
which  was,  to  trade,  what  the  historical  assizes  of  the  twelfth 
century  were  to  the  land  and  police  s\stems  of  the  country. 
Henceforth  trade  was  no  longer  to  be  regulated  in  the  sole 
interests  of  the  great  landlords,  but  in  those  of  the  subjects  ■• 
at  large ;  and  the  latter,  having  at  last  found  their  voices, 
used  them  to  some  effect  in  Parliament  diu-ing  tiie  succeeding 
century.      The  beneticial  effects  of  this  centralisation  of  trade 
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policy  may  easily  be  iniao-ineil,  and  the  result  is  seen  in 
the  priici.'eiliiiL;s  nf  Parliaiiniit  wliieli  liave  been  [H'esei'ved 
til  us. 

This  new  departure  is  niit,  pei'haps,  altn^ether  surprising, 
tor  wr  have  already  seen  in  the  ease  nt  ilic  tmvns  that  the 
connnon  interests  of  the  mercantile  community  had  inspired 
a  very  elaborate  and  fairly  representative  system  nf  self- 
government.  The  new  methods  were  adopted,  and  further 
expedients  were  devised  by  the  Commons.  'J'he  pursuit  of 
wealth  iiad  berciini.'  a  national  and  laudable  industry,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  could  be  safely  and  protitabl}'  carried 
on  were  henceforth  the  especial  care  of  the  Legislature ;  and 
so  far  from  trade  being  fettered  by  these  enactments,  it  was 
really  released  from  many  vexatious  restrictions  in  thi'  shape 
of  local  usages.  This  hapjn'  result  was  largely  due  to  ihu 
active  and  enlightened  foreign  jiolicy  of  Edward  I.  and  his 
immediate  successors.  It  is  true  that  this  polic\-  was  originallv 
a  warlike  one,  and  that  the  king's  diplomatic  relations  with 
Flanders  were  neither  very  patriotic  nor  very  sui-cessful  at  their 
inccjition  ;  and  we  have  to  deal  with  the  further  fa(;t  that  tiie 
conuuei-i-ial  policy  of  each  of  these  kings  in  turn  produced  a 
constitutional  crisis  of  the  greatest  gravit)".  In  tlie  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  himst>lf  a  notable  founder  of  new  towns,  the 
free  cities  of  Europe  reached  the  zenith  of  their  jiolitical 
power  and  I'oiumei-ciul  pi-osperit\-,  and  liie  iuti'rmmucipal 
system  of  trade  flourished  in  pro|)ortion.  Thaidcs  to  the 
[lersonal  despotism  of  Hemy  III.,  the  Crown  had  already 
assumeil  a  nominal  control  i.iver  the  foreign  intercourse  of  the 
country.  Thi'  carrying  trade  was,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  Haiise.  and  the  internal  trade 
in  those  of  the  -lews  and  Flemings.  All  three  bodies  were 
strictly  controlled  and  licensed  by  the  Crown,  and  to  tlu^se 
,  were    now  added    the  great  commercial    houses    of   Lombardy, 

such  as  the  Friscobaldi. 
Policy  of  ''^''"'    position    assumed    by    Edward    I.    and    his    successors 

Edward  I.  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  English  conuuei-ce  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  oiu^  In  their  yiew  the  interests  of  thi-  ("rowii 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  nation  itself  The  Jews  were 
expelled,  and  the  Lomliards  were  ])afroniscd  in  their  ])lac(\ 
France   was    to    lie    lieuiinid    ill    ln'twi'cii   a  di'pi'udiiit     English 
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ally  ill  till'  niiiT.li,  and  ;i  doui'lsliiii<>'  English  province  to  the 
south;  and  I  hi-  whohi  tiseal  aiTiingeincnt  was  to  he  revised 
in  iinli'r  in  lianiionise  witli  these  conditions.  Again,  the  king 
looked  on  the  pro(hiee  of  the  hind,  together  with  the  wealth 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  towns,  as  availahle  to  relieve 
his  necessities,  either  by  means  uf  dirrct  taxation  or  by 
assignment  to  the  alien  financiers.  Edward  I.  insisted  that  he 
was  "  free  to  buy  and  sell  like  any  other,"  when  the  Commons 
remonstrated  at  his  illegal  seizures  of  staple  wares  b}-  way  of 
purveyance    or    pre-emption  (I.,  p.   GfJ-S) ;    and    from    ihis    time 
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onwards,  the  plan  of  farming  out  the  revenue  collected  at 
the  outports  to  societies  of  foreign  merchants  was  freiiuently 
resorted  to.  In  fact,  the  importance  of  the  foreign  intercourse 
of  the  kingdom  had  become  so  great,  that  it  could  not  safely 
be  allowed  to  remain  under  the  guidance  of  the  guild-brethren 
of  the  free  cities,  especially  when  the  feudal  revenues  of  the 
Crown  no  longer  permitted  the  king  ■■  to  live  of  his  own," 
and  the  control  of  trade  ottered  an  easy  means  of  supplying 
the  deticiency. 

Edward  II.  reaped  the  i'atal  consequences  of  this  arbitrary 
action,  and  the  struggle  was  renewed  and  concluded  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  ne.\t  reign.  Henceforth  the 
regulation  of  foreign  intercourse,  so  far  as  it  might  be  regarded 
as  a  question  of  diplomacy,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
king  and  his  council ;  but  the  material  side  of  the  subject, 
the  protection  of  native  exports,  the  taxation  of  foreign  imports, 
54 
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and  ever\'tliiiiL;'  I'Dnnoctt'd  vitli  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  '■  balance  of  trade,"  was  esteemed  a  ]ir(i[)er  snlijeet  of 
consideration  for  the  Commons  of  Enghind. 

It  mav  fairly  be  suggested  that  the  Edwardian  statecraft 
was  intended  to  secure  certain  commercial  advantages  of  which 
English  merchants  seem  to  stand  in  need.  The  most  important 
of  these  were,  in  the  first  place,  a  secure  and  profitable  market 
for  English  exports  :  and  next,  an  abundant  and  unrestricted 
stipply  of  needful  imports.  In  fact,  to  sell  in  the  dearest 
market  and  bu}'  in  the  cheapest  was  beginning  to  l)e  recognised 
as  an  elementary  principle  of  economics  ;  only  that  the  means 
taken  to  effect  this  desirable  end  were  not  of  a  very  etdightened 
character.  Aliens  were  encouraged  to  import  freel}',  in  order 
that  their  lucrative  monopol_y  might  be  broken,  while  the 
conditions  im]iosed  were  always  such  as  tii  favour  the  nati\-e 
retailer.  <Jn  the  other  hand,  the  prerogative  and  diplomacy 
of  the  Crown  were  actively  employed  for  the  regtdation  of  the 
exchange,  for  the  safeguard  of  the  seas,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  ( 'oiitinental  market  for  English  staple-wares.  The 
juost  striking  feature  in  the  commercial  policy  of  Tvlward  I. 
and  Edward  III.  is  the  supersession  of  the  old  interniunicipal 
arrangements  by  an  im]>erial  ]jolicy,  enunciated  by  treaties  or 
by  stattites  of  Parliament,  The  great  cities  of  England  and 
the  Continent  still  contimied  a  useful  correspondence  to 
facilitate  the  collection  or  recovery  of  private  debts,  Imt  they 
were  not  in  a  ])ositlon  to  protect  the  national  interests  which 
they  severally  represented.  Trade  had  begun  to  follow  the 
flag.  The  English  Admiralty  liad  been  established,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  led  to  constant  collisions 
betwixt  the  mariners  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Jloreover, 
the  old  fetidal  relations  witli  France  had  been  mulely  broken, 
and  Knglish  merchants  stood  in  special  need  of  the  passports 
or  safe-conducts  whi(di  were  plentifully  is.sued  from  the 
<  'liaiiccry  during  these  reigns. 
Economic  hi  an  earlier  period,  the  regulation  of  trade  liv  the  Crown 

tion.  had  taken  the  form  of    occasional  licences,  which   implied  the 

advantage  of  the  king's  protection  to  all  su(di  as  liad  paid  a  fine 
t(.)  ol'tain  his  "good-will."  This  patiiarclial  system  donlitless 
worke(l  wi'll  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  ])cac(^  of  an 
absolute    monarch   was    the    onl\'   bond  of    law  and  order,  just 
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as  it  is  necessary  to  the  present  day  in  certain  uncivilised 
countries ;  but  the  victor}'  of  the  Crown  over  the  forces  of 
feudal  anarchy,  and  the  recent  vindication  of  the  ancient 
constitation  in  the  statute  of  Winchester,  and  the  reoroanisa- 
tion  of  the  machinery  of  justice,  made  some  further  arrange- 
ment between  the  Crown  and  the  merchants  imperative. 
Although  Magna  Charta  had  expressly  asserted  the  common- 
law  right  of  merchants  at  large  to  freedom  of  traffic,  provided 
that  the  usual  regulations  were  cojnplied  with,  it  was  still 
found  convenient  to  obtain  the  good-will  of  the  Crown  by 
means  of  tines  for  charters  of  liberties  or  safe-conducts,  and 
this  practice  continued  in  force  till  long  afterwards.  The 
chief  consideration,  however,  was  in  respect  of  the  imperial 
and  local  taxation,  for  which  merchants  were  admittedly  liable. 
The  former  species  of  exaction  had  usuall}-  taken  the  form  of 
a  tithe  of  all  merchandise,  a  tenth  or  a  fifteenth  collected  at 
the  king's  ports;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  there  were  seigniorial 
franchises  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  tolls  or  dues  levied  at 
fairs,  markets,  or  at  the  city  gates  and  quays. 

The    OTeat    achievement    of    the     Edwardian    commercial  J,^,^^ 

o  ...  .  Customs 

legislation  was  the  consolidation  of  these  arbitrar}-,  uncertain,  Revenue 

and    scattered   dues    in    the   customs   revenue   of    the   Crown. 

In    the    first    place,    the    private    branches    were,    as    far    as 

possible,  accpiired   by  the   Crown,  or  strictly  curtailed    by   the 

great  inquest  preserved  in  the  surviving  Himdred  Rolls.     The 

first  Parliament  at  Westminster  was  indui'cd  to  make  a  "great 

contract "    with    the    Crown,   by   which    the   latter    abandoned 

indefinite  prises'  upon  native  exports  of   an  earlier  pcri(j(l,  in 

exchange  for  a  fixed  scale  of  custom  duties  on  wool,  woolfells, 

and   leather,  which   was    henceforth    known    as    the   Great,  or 

Ancient    Custom :    while    the   old   scale   of    tolls    upon   wines 

imported    by    natives    was    likewise    ratified    as    the    Prisage. 

Before  the  end  of  the  reign  a  similar  contract  was  made  with 

the  alien  merchants,  whereby  they  obtained  ecpial    advantages 

with    natives    b}'  paying    an    increased    duty  of    .50    per   cent. 

on  wools   and   leather,  together  with  a  fixed    tariff  for  cloths 

and  wax,  a  tunnage  of  two  shillings  on  the  cask  of  wine,  and 

a   poundage   on    all    other  exports    or    imports.      The  New^  or 

Petty  Custom,  as    this    tariff  was   called,    was    at    first   viewed 

f  Levj'iu^'s  of  dues.  '■  takings."] 
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with  consiclcralilc  jealousy  bv  native  niercliants,  but  its 
success,  both  as  a  liscal  and  conunercial  nieasure  was  lui- 
douVited. 

Tiie  Customs  revenue  created  by  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster and  Charta  Mercatoria  was  siu'cessfully  administered 
by  a  liiyhly  org'aniscd  staff  of  ( 'ustcim-house  officers.  The 
out-ports  of  EnL;'land  became  now,  for  the  first  time,  in 
actuality,  "  the  kinj4''s  o-ate.s."  A  vigilant  coastguard  was 
maintained,  the  local  authorities  were  overlooked  ;  and.  as  a 
result,  the  condition  of  the  harbours,  quays,  aud  streets  was 
vastly  improved.  In  the  same  way  the  Statute  of  Winchester 
cleared  the  roads  leading  to  the  great  cities  of  the  banditti 
which  formerly  infested  them  ;  the  Statutes  of  London  secured 
the  good  order  of  the  city  wards  by  day  and  night:  and  the 
persistent  complaints  of  the  obstructions  and  eucroachments 
practised  by  rijiarian  owners  in  the  great  waterways  were 
about  to  be  the  subject  of  practical  legislation.  B}'  the  Statute 
of  Jlerchants,  trade  debts  were  to  some  extent  secured,  and  a 
system  of  registration  was  permitted — the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  change  in  the  whole  composition  of  teudid 
society,  by  admitting  the  merchant  to  a  place  among  tlie 
landed  gentry. 
Foreign  'I'he    policv    of    the     first    Edward    was    iiiu'sucd    with    still 

Tr3,dG 

under  greater  energy  by  the  third  of    that  name  in  other  directions. 

Edward        7      .  ,    ?,        i  ,  •       •  •  •  i        ■  , 

III.  It    IS    probable    that    his    mtentions   were    viewed    with     some 

distrust  by  a  considerable  body  of   his  subjects;  but   ahhuugh 

his  policy  is  in  some  respects  that  of  a  doctrinaire,  there  can 

lie  no  c[uestion  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  aims    or   the    lasting 

imjirovcmcnts     which     he     effected.        Like     his     grandfather, 

Ivlward    III.    was    bent    ou    the    extension    of    foreign    trade, 

and  the    many  facilities   offered  for  this  jnirpose  are  the  chief 

feature  of   his  commercial    policy.      Charters  were    granted    or 

confirmed  to  merchants  oi   (iascony,  who    imported  wine,  and 

to    other    branches    of   trade.      Aliens  were  expressly  protected 

by  the  Statute  of   the  Staple,   whilst    a  statutory  fare    for    the 

jiassage    between    Dover    anil   Calais    was    even    fixed    in    their 

behalf      In    spite    of   this    encouragement    by    the    Crown,    we 

find  that  the  foreign   nunliants  laboiu'ed  under  the  same  local 

disaliiiities  as  of  old,  and  in  [larticular  I  heir  sojourn   for  more 

than    the    customary    forty   days  was    keciil}'  resented    by    the 
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Ensrlisli  Coiumons.  A\'c  Hud  also  iliat  tlie  iiiHiix  of  lbrci<;n 
commodities,  couplt'd  witli  the  suceess  of  the  French  war,  had 
a  tendency  to  demoraHse  Enghsh  middle-class  society,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  reijiH  rigoi-ous  sumptnary  laws  had 
become  necessary,  with  the  idterior 
object  probably  of  protecting 
native  industries.  Another  ex- 
periment of  this  king  was  more 
favourably  received — namely,  the 
settlement  of  Flemish  weavers  in 
England  under  the  special  pr(j- 
tection  and  patronage  of  the 
Crown ;  but  the  most  important 
of  all  his  i-diiiiiii'i-i-ial  projects 
was  the  scheme,  long  in  prejiara- 
tion  and  finally  elaborated  in  185."!, 
b}'  which  a  Staple  for  English 
exports  was  brought  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Crown. 

Since  the  settlement  of  the 
Customs  Revenue  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  the  importance  of  the 
export  trade  which  now  flowed 
through  one  main  channel  was 
very    evident    to     an 


intelliiient 
sovereign  as  a  means  of  revenue. 


TRE.^DIXG    GRAPE.?  (MS.  .\d.I.  lil.'.r?;-.). 


The  assessment  of  3  275  was  not, 
however,  sutHeient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Ci'own  in 
time  of  war,  and  as  the  king's  claiuis  to  scutage  (I.,  p.  37-i), 
aid,  and  other  feudal  taxation,  were  still  in  hopeless  abey- 
ance, the  temptation  presented  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
"sovereign  treasure  of  tlie  kingdom,"  in  the  shape  of  wool- 
sacks and  bales  of  tells  and  hides,  proved  too  great,  even 
for  a  well-meaning  kin<'-.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  an  imposition,  known  as  the  Maletolte.i  of  forty 
shiUings  had  been  levied  on  tlie  sack  of  wool,  and  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  was  provoked  which  ended  in  the  continuation 
of  the  charters  in  1297,  wherebv  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  in  case  of  necessity  the  Crown  must  apply  to  rarliament 
['  So  called  as  ■■illegally  levied" — in  nu'dieval  Latiu,  tiiale  tolta  (rollitii).] 
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for  an  extraonliuan'  grant.  Forty  years  latrr  this  necessity 
arose  during  the  progress  of  the  great  ^v■ar  wifli  France,  and 
henceforth  a  Parhuinontary  grant  of  the  siihsidy  of  wools 
became  the  mainstay  of  the  annual  llnclget.  This  unfailing 
source  oi  revenue,  whether  as  custom  or  subsidy,  was  the 
security  for  the  financial  dealings  of  the  Edwards  with  Flemish 
or  Lombard  capitalists,  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  its  utmost 
development  that  the  Staple  received  the  close  attention  of 
the  Crown. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  merchants  of  the 
Staple  were  not  a  recognised  society  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  they  formed  a  compact  body  of  traders  with  distinct 
objects  and  interests  at  that  period.  At  tirst,  however,  thev 
exported  wool  and  other  staple  wares  to  the  great  fairs  of  the 
Flemish  cities  without  discrimination.  For  the  protection  of 
native  interests  it  was  thought  desirable  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  that  a  fixed  Staple  should  be  assigned  for  the 
sale  of  English  exports.  The  monopoly  whicli  thus  accrued 
t(i  a  single  town,  like  Bruges,  was  soon  found  to  be  unbearable, 
and  in  1o.j3  the  Staple  was  transferred  to  England,  in  the 
expectation,  probably,  that  free  competition  amongst  the  foreign 
merchants  who  visited  the  English  marts  would  tend  to 
enhance  the  price  of  wool,  and  so  diminish  the  burden  of  the 
indirect  taxation  in  the  shape  of  custom  and  subsidy,  which 
f(dl  ii|i()n  the  prmlui-er.  At  the  same  time  the  ])riisperity  of 
tlie  English  towns,  at  which  tlie  Staple  was  appointed  to  be 
hrld,  would  lie  increased,  and  the  greater  voknne  of  foreign 
imports  would  tend  to  lower  {)rices  and  leave  a  balance  in 
favour  of  this  country. 

My  the  famous  Ordinance  of  the  Stajilr  ten  Knglish  towns 
(p.  340)  were  assigned  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  wool.  Tliese 
were  situat(Hl  within  easy  reach  of  the  coast,  froiri  Newcastle 
in  the  noi'th  to  Bristol  in  the  west,  with  separate  Staples  for 
AVales  and  Ireland.  Each  of  these  towns  Avas  linked  with  a 
convenient  ]iort,  and  in  each  a  sejiarate  Court  merchant  was 
established,  with  a  mayor  and  otticcrs  and  as.sessors.  Here 
the  wool  was  weighed  and  certitird,  and  all  disputes  were 
settled,  after  which  it  was  conveyeil  to  the  proper  port,  and 
after  being  tested  by  the  king's  officers,  the  Custom  and 
Subsidy    was    exacted.       No     subject    might    export    wool    on 
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pain  of  life  or  limb,  whilo  every  inducement  was  offered 
to  aliens  to  frequent  the  Ensflish  marts.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  important  measure  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
Staple  trade,  aliens  exporting  a  greater  hulk  of  wool  than 
had  ever  before  been  recorded.  Tlu;  official  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  statute  were,  however,  highly  inconvenient,  and  the  old 


THE    TOL-IIOrSK,    «REAT    VAMIOITII. 

jealousy  of  foreign  traders,  together  with  a  great  increase 
of  smuggling,  led  to  a  compromise  by  which  for  the  next 
ten  years  the  Staple  was  mainl}'  fixed  at  the  new  English 
colony  of  Calais. 

In  an  earlier  age  the  internal  regulation  of  trade  was  the 
peculiar  care  of  the  local  antliorities.  The  assize  of  bread  and 
ale  was  everywhere  observed,  and  the  election  of  local  inspectors 
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and  the  presentment  of  offemler.s  against  the  assize  are  faniihar 
details  in  manorial  and  municipal  recoi'ds.  This  close  super- 
vision over  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wares  exposed  for 
siile  in  the  villao'es  and  towns  by  local  otticers  \vas  clearly  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  connntmity,  and  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  new  refjime  of  imperial  legislation  that  almost  precisely 
similar  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Crown  for  the  welfare 
of  the  subjects.  Royal  othcers  were  appointed  for  the  gauge 
of  wines  and  the  aulnage '  of  cloths,  and  stringent  edicts  were 
enforced  against  such  practices  as  forestalling  or  engrossing, 
and  all  other  devices  of  middlemen  to  raise  the  price  against 
the  consumer.  An  attenqit  was  even  made  to  regulate  prices, 
and  the  great  distress  which  jirevailed  in  the  year  131G  was 
ciinsiderably  aggravated  by  this  disastrous  expeihent.  Hut 
the  chief  and  most  legitimate  oljject  of  attentic:)n  to  the 
Crown  was  the  currency  itself 
The  Ever  since  the  royal  revenue  had  become  payal:>]e  in  specie 

instead  of  in  kinil,  the  greatest  precautions  were  obser\'ed  liy 
the  Treasurer  and  his  staff  to  enstn-o  a  high  standard  of 
jiurity  iri  the  em-rent  coinage.  The  sterling  monev  of  England, 
famous  throughout  Europe  for  its  purity,  was  the  silver  penny 
wliirh  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  weight  as  well  as  by  tale, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  coins  in  circtdation  being  ftu'ther 
subjected  to  the  yearly  assay  or  Trial  of  the  Pyx  ^  at  the 
audit  iif  the  sheriff's  aceounts  in  the  Exchequer.  Jn  addition 
to  these  precautions,  a  very  strict  watch  was  kept  on  the 
operations  of  the  royal  moneyers,  and  a  terrible  exanqile 
was  made  of  such  as  were  detected  in  malpractices.  ( )n 
occasion,  tlie  debased  eurrency  was  called  in.  and  a  new  coin- 
age was  isstied,  while  very  substantial  improvements  were 
effected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Exchange  and  the  ]\Iint,  always  a  royal  monopoly,  but  which 
now  became  ibr  the  first  time  an  othi-ial  (le])artment.  Still 
greater  improvements  were  effected  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  treatises  on  coinage  are  extant  which 
evince  a  considerable  degree  of  scientitic  knowledge.  Jint 
the  great  feature  in  the  history  of  the  currency  at  this  period 

['   Mfa^urrment  and  official  inspection  :    from   (")1(1  Frencli  uiiJiir,  ell.] 
[-  The  Pyx  is  the  box  at  the   Mint  in   wliich  specimen  coins  are  deposited. 
The  trial  still  takes  place  periodically.] 
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consists  in  the  kmi^  array  of  ordinances  by  the  king  in 
council  for  its  better  regulation,  beginning  with  an  ordinance 
of  124S,  and  ending  with  an  amended  order  in  the  year  1298, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  completing  the  establishment  of 
the  Mint  and  Exchange.'  The  denominations  of  pounds,  shill- 
ings, and  marks  wore,  of  coiU'se,  purel}"  figures  of  account, 
but  under  Edward  III.  (p.  82)  a  double  standard  of  currency, 
namel}",  gold  and  silvei',  was  partially  introduced,  the  ibrmer 
being  re])resented  by  the  well-known  Flemish  "Nobles" and  Italian 
"  Florins,"  following  the  experiment  of  a  gold  penny  or  "Ro3'ar' 
in  1248  (I.,  p.  012).  A  new  evil  had,  however,  begun  to  be  felt 
since  the  middle  of  the  previous  century  from  the  circulation 
of  base  foreign  coins,  which  tended  to  drive  out  the  good 
money.  At  a  very  early  date  such  coins  as  besants  (or  byzants) 
had  been  passed  by  the  foreign  merchants  in  England,  but 
now  the  country  \\'as  flooded  with  base  money  introduced  bj' 
foreign  merchants.  To  remedy  this  evil,  statutes  were  passed 
prohibiting  the  use  of  foreign  coins,  and  alien  merchants  were 
required  to  bring  with  them  a  certain  proportion  of  actual 
bullion  in  payment  for  their  purchases,  while  the  exportation 
of  English  bullion  was  checked  as  far  as  possible.  Finally,  an 
entirely  new  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  was  issued  in  the  year  1851 . 

The  progress  made  by  the  artisan  class  during  the  four-  industry, 
teenth  century  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  national 
strength  and  prosperity  during  the  French  wars,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  progress  Avas  largely  due  to  the  careful 
protection  of  the  Crown  and  the  enlightened  legislation  of 
Parliament.  The  planting  of  new  industries  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  was  no  rash  experiment,  but  a  continuation  of 
an  early  and  successful  policy.  There  was  naturally  a  certain 
display  of  jealousy  at  the  iiatronage  <:>f  Flemish  weavers  b}- 
the  Crown,  just  as  a  similar  sentiment  prevailed  in  earlier 
and  down  to  much  later  times,  but    there    was    a  tacit  agree- 

1  During  the  whole  of  this  period  this  establislinient  was  almost  entirely 
recruited  from  that  class  of  foreign  experts  who.se  connection  with  the 
coiuag-e  of  this  country  is  commemorated  in  the  very  name  of  sterling.  In 
addition  to  their  want  of  skill,  the  well-to-do  London  goldsmiths  were 
doubtless  unwilling  to  compete  for  the  meagi-e  pittance  offered  by  the  foreign 
farmers  or  contractors,  and  it  was  more  than  once  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  expedient  of  imprisoning  native  workmen  by  force,  an  exercise  of 
authority  which  was  one  of  the  reputed   liberties  of  the  Mint. 
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lUL'iit    as    to    the    buiietits    derived    from    this    connection,    and 
the  English  clothworlvcrs  were  tbemselve.s  in  a  highly  favoured 

|)"siti(in. 

iJesides  the  colonics  of 
Flenii.sh  experts  in  the 
western  and  eastern  counties, 
other  trades  were  settled  in 
f^ngland,  such  as  the  clock- 
makers,  and  the  elaborate 
Mnnptnary  laws  of  the  period 
were  probably  designed  for 
iho  encouragement  of  native 
manufacturers.  In  the  case 
i>f  native  industries  the  gold- 
smiths' trade  was  entirely 
iT'organiscd  at  the  end  of 
Ivlward  I.'s  reign,  and  the 
well-known  trademark  of  the 
company  was,  by  direction  of 
the  Crown,  atfixed  to  all 
trades,  however,    were  still  indi- 


FOLDIX(i    CLOTH. 

{A  rclnmlogiad  Miist^iiiiu  Camhridrie.) 


silver  plate.  The  remainin 
vidually  regulated  by 
thcirgc  iverning  bodies, 
althiingli  all  had  bene- 
fited greatly  \)y  the 
di]>lomatic  and  legis- 
lative activity  of  the 
period. 

The  towns  of  Eng- 
land in  the  fourteentli 
century  Avcre  jiassing 
througli  a  period  of 
transition  from  a 
general  to  a  sperial 
form  of  self-govern - 
nient  for  purposes  of 
tra(U'.  ISy  degrees  all 
towns  of  any  import- 
ance had  already 
acquired  the  privileges  that  were  essential  to  freedom  of  trade 


I  1   i  1  I  \i,     I  l.iiTll. 
(Archwolor/ical  Muaemii,  CumhrUtge.) 
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— exemption  from  the  sheriti's  tVinii  iT.,  p.  520),  from  local  tolls, 
and  from  pleading  outside  the  city  ;  while  the  right  to  elect  their 
own  officers  had  given  them  already  a  political  independence  that 
was  only  forfeited  by  their  misfortune  or  default.  Before  tlu; 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  whole  body  of  traders  had 
become  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  governing 
body,  which  in  one  aspect  consisted  of  the  mayor  ami  alder- 
man, and  in  another  aspect  of  the  guild  merchant.  The 
former  body,  witli  the  Court  of  Comnion  Council,  exercised 
a  sort  of  general  control  over  the  wliole  working  of  numi- 
cipal  trade,  and  its  functions  were  essentially  legal  and 
othcial.  The  latter  was  a  democratii/  body  parallel  to  the 
Common  Council,  but  with  the  single  mission  of  regulating 
the  external  and  internal  trade  ]nirsued  bj'  the  guild  bretlu-en. 
This  was  formed  out  of  the  two  great  classes  of  merchant- 
traders  and  artisans,  luith  of  whom  were  on  equal  footing, 
membersliip  of  the  guild  conferring  equally  the  freedom  of  the 
borough  and  the  legal  status  of  burgess.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  craftsmen,  organised  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
formed  in  most  towns  a  majority  of  the  guild  brethren,  and 
many  foreigners  and  merchants  residing  at  a  distance  from  the 
town  were  honorary  members  (so  to  speak)  of  the  guild 
merchant.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  latter  body  ceased 
to  possess  sufficient  vitality  to  satisfy  the  rd\nd  expansion  of 
the  industrial  interest,  ancl  the  real  supervision  of  trade  fell 
into  the  liands  of  the  craft  guild.  Four  distinct  forces  were 
thus  at  work  with  the  connuon  object  of  rrg\dating  trade  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  connnunity — the  Crown,  by  legisla- 
tive or  executive  process ;  the  nnmicipa]  body,  by  virtue  ot  the 
liberties  and  free  customs  conceded  by  the  Crown:  the  guild 
merchant,  representing  the  customs  of  the  merchants,  and 
still  surviving  as  an  aggregate  of  craft  guilds:  and  lastly,  tlie 
individual  craft  guild,  by  whom  the  regulation  of  trade  was 
now  conducted  on  new  and  scientitic  principles. 

A  typical  craft  guild  in  the  foiu-teenth  century  contained  TheCraft 
three  classes  of  artisans— masters,  jnurncymen,  ami  apprentices  • 
and  in  spite  of  certain  inequalities  and  liardships,  the  interest 
of  all  three  classes  was  identical.  Tlie  internal  economy  of 
such  a  guild  had  probably  not  varii-d  much  from  tliat  of  a 
much  earlier  period,   but    the    great    influx  of  labour  intn    the 
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towns  had  Liiipliasiscd  tla'  distiiictioii  liftwi/t.-u  <'ajiitul  and 
liibour.  while  it  was  essential  that  each  crat'r  shuuid  he  sd 
ret;'ulated  as  tn  pruvide  employment  for  all  its  nienibers. 
Another  peculiarit}'  of  each  craft  was  its  isolation  from  snr- 
ronndinsi'  fraternities.  Thus  the  man  wlm  )iiade  Imws  nmst  not 
provide  arrows  tor  the  same  ;  a  cordwainer  miyht  not  patch 
shoes  nor  a  cobbler  make  them.  Four  sejjarate  erafts  con- 
tributed to  the  makini;-  of  a  finished  saddle  and  bridle;  the 
joiner  made  the  woodwork,  which  was  decorated  by  the 
painter ;  the  saddler  sn)iplied  the  leather,  and  the  lorinier 
the  metal  trappings  and  a])p(mitments.  Each  craft  had,  as  a 
rule,  its  own  ^uild  court  and  elective  officers,  and  here  all 
cases  arising  out  of  trade  disputes  or  discipline  were  mo.st 
conveniently  deternnned.  In  .some  cases,  indeed,  the  <'raftsmen 
could  even  claim  to  be  tried  by  their  guild  court,  rather 
than  bv  the  municipal   authorities. 

Til!'  duties  (if  the  guild  ofKcers  were  not  coufincd  to  hearing 
cases  brouglit  fir  trial:  they  were  actively  engaged  in  tlie 
su]iervisi"n  of  the  workmanship  and  dealings  of  the  (■rafts- 
men, partiiularlv  wilh  a  \iew  to  prevent  frauds  and  niis- 
deUK.'anoiu's,  such  as  the  use  of  impropei'  weighls  and 
measures.  In  this  way  a  \i-ry  liigli  standard  of  work  was 
cnsiued.  all  ■■  false  "  worl\.  and  "false"  weights  and  measures 
and  other  tricks  of  trade  l.ieing  infallibly  detected  by  these 
expert  inspectors,  and  the  offenders  heavily  ])nnished.  The 
imjiortanee  (jf  these  precautions,  in  an  age  when  skill  su|i]ilied 
the  ]ilai.'(.'  of  capital,  for  procuring  a  connection  in  every  trade 
will  be  obvious,  and  the  (iovernment  had  already  set  tlie 
exaiiipl(.'  in  another  direction  liy  a  genei'al  insistence  mi  tair 
dealing. 

The  few  essential  craft  guilds  which  are  enumerat(.'(l  in  the 
Exchequer  Rolls  of  tlie  twelfth  century  had  reached  the 
number  of  some  fifty  inqiortant  "mysteries"  in  London  alone 
liefore  the  close  of  the  iourteenth.  The  titles  of  tliese  guilds 
are  sufficient  to  jirove  the  liigli  degree  of  civilisation  and 
even  of  luxui'v  whieli  had  been  attained  in  England  before 
the  middle  of  the  fmrteenth  centm-w  ^lanufactured  articles 
in  common  use  were  no  longer  of  necessity  im)iorted,  and 
English  craftsmen  were  able  to  hold  their  own  with  foreign 
artisans,    though    a    number    of     the    finer    crafts    were    not 
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siu-cessfiilly  practised  in  Engluiid  until  tlif  immigration  of  the 
I'rotestant  refugees  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

It   should   be  remembered,  however,  that    the    trades    were 
not   supported    as   in    the   jaresent   day    by   consumers    of    all 


Ht. .  I'SHjSKCtSisStS? 
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classes,  but  chiefly  ly  the  Court  and  nobility  and  wealthy 
burgesses,  and  that  the  rural  districts  had  little  share  in  the 
hixiuy  of  the  towns. 

Side  by  side    with    these    minute    trade    regulations,   others 
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Aliens.  Avero    framed    for    the    purpose    of    limiting   the   operations    of 

foreign  merchants  to  the    importation  of  <lesire(l  eommodities 

and  tlie  export  of  surphis  prodni'ts.     On  no  account  were  they 

to  intermeddle  with  the  native  trade,  either  by  retailing  or  by 

occupying  any  position  of  profit  or  trust.     Thus  nc  alien  might 

be    an    innkeeper,    and    tin-    outcry    against    the   aiien    farmers 

and  customers  of   the    Crown  was    loud    and  irresistible  under 

the  second  Edward,     iloreover,  the  diu'ation  ot  their  stay  was 

KU]>pos(.'d    to    be    linuted    to    forty    days,  during    which   picriod 

they  nmst    pay    the  "  rightful  customs "  (an    increase    of  fifty 

per    cent,    in    the    case     of    wool)    on    coming    into    the    city, 

whilst    sujnurning    there,    on    "going    iVirtli    into    the    parts    of 

England,"  on  returning  thence  to  the    city,  and    on    dejxirting 

homeward.       Besides    this,   they  were    boimd    to    sell   nil  their 

wares  within    the    forty  days    allotted,   to    prevent    them    from 

'•  enhancing  "  prices.     They  were  also   expected   to  spend  freely 

during  their  stay,  and  to  facilitate  this  good   object  a  host  was 

usually  assigned  to  them.      Strict  precautions  v.ere  also  taken 

against    "  coverture,"    or    a    secret    agreement    l.iy    which    aliens 

conducted    their    trade    through    the   agem/y    of    natives.       On 

till-  iitlu'r  iiand,   this   uncharitable  policy   could    not  be  carried 

out   in  iill  its  rigour,  and  many  concessions  were  made  b}-  the 

Crown  in  spite  of   the  jealousy  and    distrust  displayed    by  an 

interested  class  of  its   subjects.     The  most  important  of  these 

concessions  were  made,  however,  on  behalf  of  the  merchants  of 

Aquitaine  and  the  Calais  Staplers   as  representing  the  colonial 

interest    of   England:    and  even    tlie    Hanse   tradej's  ceased  to 

enjoy  the  same  favour    as    of    old.       The    pursuit    of  national 

wealth    ^v•as    beginning    to    be    associated    with    the    growth    of 

national     power,    and    the    favoured    German    traders    of    the 

thirteenth  century  only  shared  the  fate    of   the    ])utch   in  the 

seventeenth. 

Economic         At   the  end  of  the  thirteenth   and    beginning    of   the    f  nn-- 
Doctrine.  ,  .         ,  .  ,        ,.  t        i  '"  '^    -^      i      i     i 

teenth  centuries  the  zemth   ot    medieval    prosperity   liad    lieeii 

reached,  and  it  Itecomes  worth  while    to    consider    the   nature 

of  the    cronomic    ductrini'S    thrdUgh   whirh    this  hap[iy    result 

had    been    attained.       ijike    all    other    sricnces  of    this    period, 

economic,    science    is    a    strange    mixture^    of    shrewdness     and 

credulity;    but    there    is  one  f(>ature    of   it     which    stands    out 

with  great  distinctness — the  rough,  masterlid    policy  b}'  which 
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the  immediate  interests  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  individual, 
and  the  fancied  interests  of  the  nation,  were  pursued  at  the 
expense  of  every  external  interest.  We  may  criticise  this 
policy  as  we  please,  hut  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  successful 
at  the  time  and  for  long  afterwards.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  only  a  question  of  sentiment,  but  sentiment  was  a 
very  powerful  economic  factor  even  in  those  days.  English 
citizens  in  the  fourteenth  centiny  insisted  on  a  rigorous 
exclusion    of   foreign    competition,  but    they    shrank    from    the 
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practice  of  "  usury  "  as  a  deadly  sin.  The  impression  left  on 
our  minds  is  that  they  understood  their  own  interests  too 
well  to  be  mistaken  in  this  matter.  Their  distrust  of  alien 
competitors  was  prompted  b}-  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
strongl}-  develojjed,  like  every  other  instmct  in  a  rude  state 
of  society,  and  their  aversion  from  "  usurj' "  was  equally  caused 
by  an  instinctive  desire  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  all  alike. 
No  place  could  be  foinid  for  capitalists  and  tinanciers  in  their 
economic  theory.  This,  at  least,  was  the  avowed  object  of  the 
lay  and  spiritual  rulers  who  desired  to  follow  the  traditional 
policy  marked  out  by  the  great  English  kings,  while  the 
relations  of  an  imworthy  or  necessitous  sovereign  with  Jewish 
mortgagees  and  Flemish  or  Lombard  farmers  of   the    customs 
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passionate    prcjiidiccs    of 


must     assiii-t'div 
their  sulijects. 

The  whole  nf  the  ei>niiiiereial  liistory,  and  a  larye  part  of 
the  constitutional  history,  of  the  iliddle  Ages  is  inextrieahly 
connected  with  this  great  problem,  which  may  after  all  lie 
interpreted  in  several  different  ways.  In  any  case  the  subject 
is  scarcely  a  profitable  one,  and  we  may  turn  with  advantage 
to   more  pleasing  topics. 

The    pursuit    of    art    in    the   several    branches   nf   trade    in 

which  it  jilayi'd  a 
part  —  arcliitecture, 
metal  work,  em- 
broidery— was  alike 
honourable  and  suc- 
cessiiil.  There  was 
no  scamping  of  wnrk 
in  any  Juiglish  in- 
(1  u  s  try,  and  the 
'■harges  brought 
against  English 
merchants  in  this 
and  otlier  respects 
by  tVireign  purchasers 
may  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  profes- 
sional recrimination, 
nr  of  a  diplomatic 
advantage.  The  attention 
niar\e]lous  precision   and 


M.usoN   rr^Ei'.ua.xi.   sio.xi;. 

{Arckcf.nlotjWal  Mnsnim,  Camhrkliie.) 


device  to  secure  some    connnorcial 

paid  to  an    nH(M|ualled    coinage,  the 

elasticity  combined  of  the  fiscal  arrangements,  a  vigilant  police, 

im))roved    methods    of    conveyance,    and    a    noble  outlay  upon 

])ubli(;  works — all  these  things  bear  witnrss  to  the    same  high 

purpose  of  a  comTuercial  policy. 

]>ut  the  most  healthy  symptom  of  the  national  lite,  ihnugh 
nut  always  so  regarded  in  its  own  day,  is  the  desire  to  im- 
jjrove  upon  the  sordid  surroundings  of  an  imperfect  civilisation, 
which  is  witnessed  in  an  ever-increasing  attention  jiaid  by  the 
great  middle  class  to  decoration  and  learning,  dress  and  all 
th(!  other  comforts  and  adornments  which  hel]i  to  make  men's 
lives  wise  and  beautiful.      Even  the  period  of   depression    and 
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degradation  which  set  in  with  the  wanton  war  with  France, 
and  which  was  still  fnrther  darkened  by  pestilence  and 
political  and  social  agitation,  had  its  lessons  and  its  compen- 
sations. But  this  harvest  was  not  reaped  until  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  yeai-s  from  the  close  of  the 
period  before  us,  when  the  idea  of  a  "  national  economy " 
begins  for  the  first  time  to  direct  the  commercial  policj'  of 
statesmen  and  legislators. 


The  otherwise  weak  rule  of  Edward  II.  was  put  to  an  un-  c  creigh 
usual  strain  by  a  great  famine  in  131-5-]  6.  Prices  for  grain  p^^ij;. 
had  been  high  for  many  years  before,  taxes  had  been  heav}-  Heaitu. 
for  the  Scots  wars,  Bannockburn  had  been  fought  and  lost  in 
1314.  When  the  king  lay  at  St.  Albans  Abbey,  at  Lawrence- 
tide,  1315,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  buy  bread  for  himself 
and  his  household.  The  harvest  of  that  year  was  greatly 
damaged  by  rains,  and  the  winter  was  passed  in  miseiy  and 
sickness,  the  diseases  named  being  fever,  dj'sentery,  and 
"  plague  of  the  throat."  The  dead  bodies  of  the  peasantry 
were  found  b}-  the  roadsides ;  the  dead  in  cities  were  buried 
in  trenches,  at  all  hours,  canonical  or  other ;  the  gaols 
were  full  of  thieves;  the  people  were  di-iven  to  use  horse- 
flesh, dog- flesh,  and  (it  was  whispered)  even  the  fle.sh  of 
children ;  and  the  starving  felons  in  the  gaols  fell  upon 
the  thieves  last  brought  in  and  tore  them  to  pieces.  It 
is  signiticant  of  the  habits  of  the  English  at  the  time  that 
one  of  the  remedial  measures  was  to  restrict  the  quantity  of 
grain  turned  to  malt  instead  of  bread.  According  to  one 
annalist,  it  was  not  until  1319  that  the  country  came 
back  to  abundance  :  but  it  was  not  lasting,  for  in  1322 
the  king  lost  many  of  his  men  in  Scotland  by  famine 
and  disease :  and  such  was  the  pinch  in  London  the  same 
year,  that  flfty-flve  persons,  children  and  adults,  were 
crushed  to  death  in  a  scramble  for  bread  doled  out  at  the 
Blackfriars.  The  dole  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  rich  man's 
funeral.  Whatever  the  common  people  suffered,  the  iipjier 
classes  were  living  in  luxury,  and  most  of  all  the  monks, 
who  were  at  no  period  more  splendid  in  their  equipages  and 
households. 
55 
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JOSEPH       Before  Edward  L  became  kinsr,  he   had   siipnessfullv  resisted 

JACOBS  .  •  .     . 

TheExpui  tlie  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  obtain  the  feudal  privileges 
sionofthe  attachinu'  to  tlie  possession  of  the  lands  they  held  as  pledges. 
Tin's  was  violently  opposed  by  the  Bishops  of  the  (Jounidl, 
for  among  the  privileges  would  have  been  the  right  of 
presentation  to  livings,  and  to  prevent  such  a.  sacrilege  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  hold  land  in  any  way,  or  even  to  receive 
rent  charges.  As  this  was  the  chief  security  on  which  money 
could  be  lent,  this  Statute  of  1270  must-  have  considerably 
restricted  the  possibilities  of  J(>wish  usury.  Inunediately  after 
Ins  return  to  England  in  1274,  Edward  went  still  further,  and 
adopted  the  heroic  measure  <if  forbidding  all  usury,  whether 
by  Jew  or  Christian.  This  was  in  direct  response  to  the 
rescript  of  Gregory  X.  at  the  (Joimcil  of  Lyons  calling  upon 
all  (Christian  princes  lo  do  their  utmost  for  the  repression  of 
usury.  Accordingly  Edward  1.  in  1275  forbade  usury  to  his 
Jews,  and  proposed,  as  an  alternative,  that  they  should  become 
merchants  or  traders,  or  rent  farms,  though  not  for  a  longer 
pcri(jd  than  ten  years.  But  it  was  imjtossilile  to  uproot  in 
this  arbitrary  way  the  habits  of  centuries.  Edward  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  in  scot  and  lot'  with  other  citizens  of  the 
town  in  which  they  dwelt,  since  they  were  "  talliable  (lialile  to 
pay  dues)  to  the  king  as  his  own  serfs  and  not  otherwise."  They 
could  not,  theretcire,  become  burgesses,  and  were  thus  jirevented 
from  entering  the  Guild  Merchant,  while  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  enter  any  of  the  craft  guilds,  since  the  C-hurch 
forbade  any  Christian  master  having  a.  Jewish  ajiprentice. 
The  natural  result  of  the  Statute  of  1275  was  that  the  Jews 
continued  their  usury  in  a  disguised  form,  taking  their  interest 
in  kind  and  not  in  money,  receiving  it  as  a  benevolent 
"gift,"  or  entering  a  larger  sum  upon  the  deed  of  loan  than 
tiiey  actually  handed  over  to  the  debtor.  The  lower  classes 
of  the  Jews  were  templed  to  i-esort  to  still  more  dishonourable 
means  of  gaining  a  livehhood,  that  of  clijiping  the  coin.  Three 
years  after  the  Statute  of  1275  all  the  Jews  of  England 
were  seized  and  imprisoned  on  this  charge,  and  no  less  than 
293  were  hanged  and  drawn  in  Ijondon.  Edward  was  com- 
pelled  to   revise  his  policy  and  to  permit  usury  in  a  modified 

['  J.c,  on  all  equal   luutiii^'  as  regards  taxation  and  ri;;hts.] 
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form,  the  rate  of  interest  being  lixed  at  about  7  per  cent, 
which  was  to  run  for  only  three  years,  while  the  registration 
of  Jewish  debts,  and,  therefore,  their  legalisation,  by  the  State 
was  again  resumed.  This  might  be  sufficient  to  permit  the 
.Jews  to  earn  a  scanty  livelihood,  but  was  utterly  inadequate 
to  enable  them  to  amass  sums  large  enough  to  assist  the  king. 
It  was  from  this  period  that  the  dependence  of  the  English 
Treasury  on  the  Italian  banking  as- 
sociations began  to  be  remarked. 
This  measure  could  not,  therefore, 
solve  the  Jewish  question  in  England. 
If  the  Jews  were  not  to  be  allowed 
to  amass  wealth  sufficient  for  them 
to  act  as  tax-gatherers  to  the  king 
and  bankers  to  his  people,  they  had 
no  function  to  pla}-  in  the  national 
life.  If  the  king  had  been  willing 
to  give  up  his  right  of  direct  tallage 
upon  them  so  that  they  might  have 
joined  in  the  commercial  life  of  the 
English  boroughs,  they  might  have 
become  traders  and  merchants.  But, 
even  if  the  king  had  been  willing 
to  forego  his  rights,  the  Church 
would  have  rendered  any  such  at- 
tempt nugatory  by  preventing  free 
intercourse  between  Jew  and 
Christian  on  pain  of  excomimmicatiou  to  the  latter.  The 
only  alternative  seemed  to  lie  in  the  hope  of  Jews  becoming 
Christians,  and  that  hope  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  had  become  faint  indeed.  Inducements  had  been 
held  out  to  the  Jews  by  the  foundation  of  homes  for  the 
converted  in  liristol,  Oxford,  and  London,  where  they  would 
be  received  and  sujjported  for  life  upon  conversion.  But  only 
a  ridiculous  handful  had  succumbed  to  tliis  temptation.  Every 
assistance  had  been  given  by  Edward  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Dominican  Friars,  which  was  directly  and  ahnost  mainly 
apjjlied  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  I'Ut  without  result- 
Indeed,  to    the    Church    in    its    irritation    there    seemed    more 
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1286  Honorius  IV.  addressed  a  Bull  to  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  and  all  their  suffragans,  complaining 
of  this  danger,  owing  to  the  close  intercourse  of  Jew  and 
Christian,  and  calling  upon  the  English  Church  to  do  all  in 
its  power  to  prevent  such  scandal. 

There  \\as  only  one  way  to  prevent  it.  If  the  English 
Jews  were  not  allowed  on  the  one  hand  t(j  work  freely,  on 
the  other  to  mix  freely  with  their  fellow-citizens,  they  must 
be  entirely  remo\-ed  from  contact  with  the  English  soil  by 
expulsion.  Edward,  as  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  recognised 
the  alternative.  He  was  in  Gascony  when  the  Bull  was 
issued,  and  immediately  expelled  the  Jews  from  Gascony ;  and 
on  his  return  to  England  four  years  later  issued  the  Decree 
of  Expulsion  for  all  English  Jews,  numbering  16,000,  by  All 
Saints'  Day,  November  1st,  1290.  It  was  the  only  logical 
result  of  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  Jews,  or,  indeed, 
towards  all  heretics  in  a  State  professing  to  be  Christian.  At 
the  time  of  their  explusion  the  English  Jews  had  absolutely 
no  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  in  an  English  State  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  Romish  ('hurch,  which  branded  them  as 
unworthy  of  any  intercourse   with  ('hristians. 

The  medieval  history  of  the  Jews  of  England  ])asses 
through  the  same  phases  as  that  in  other  countries  throughout 
Europe — advantageous  position  at  first,  afterwards  restrictions, 
then  increasing  dependence  on  the  king  or  barons,  confiscation, 
pillage,  and,  finally,  expulsion.  While  the  Chiu-eh  would  not 
permit  the  entry  into  a  Christian  State  of  any  but  orthodox 
Christians,  and  while  the  Jew  remained  true  to  his  faith, 
there  was  no  loyical   alternative. 


D.J. 

MEDLEY. 
Home  Life 
in  Medieval 
England. 


The  two  forms  of  secular  dwelling  which  we  associate  with 
the  iliddle  Ages  are  the  (\astle  and  the  manor  house.  In 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  c(;nturies  the  former  represented 
the  strategical  position  which  in  days  of  imperfect  social 
order  it  was  important  pcnnanently  to  occupy  :  the  protective 
contrivances  of  the  manor  house  were  of  a  very  flimsy  and 
temporary  nature.  In  either  case  the  internal  arrangements 
were  those  of  a  manner  of  life  which  was  spent  largely  in 
tlie  open   air.      I!ut    as    the  power  of   the    central  (Tovernment 
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increased   at   the    expense    of    the    great    feiulal    Iiarons.    the  Dweiiinga. 
importance   of  the   castles    as    means  of  defence    diminished. 
True,  the  outward  fomi  of  thick  walls  and  battlements,  gate- 
house,   drawbridge,    portcullis     and    moat    was    long    retained. 
But   the   windows   gradually   ceased   to  be   mere   slits    in  the 
wall,  the   embattled  form    became  a  means   of  ornamentation 
often   used   where   there   Avas    no    structural    need ;   the  gates 
opened   wider   than   prudence   or  necessit}'  would  dictate;  the 
drawbridge  became  not  only  fixed,  but  a  permanent  structure 
of  brick  and  stone ;  the  moat  not  only  stood  dry,  but  ceased 
to    encircle    the    complete    range    of    buildings ;     a     wall    of 
circumvallation  became  the  real  boundary  mark.     Even  more 
detrimental  to  the  idea   of  defence  were   the  buildings  of  all 
kinds  which  were  gradually  erected  under  this  outer  wall     For 
a  long  time  these  were  mere  wooden  sheds,  and  were  thus  easy 
both  to  erect  and  also,  when  necessarj^  to  destroy.     About  the 
middle    of    the    thirteenth    century   these   scattered    buildings 
were  gathered  together  into  one  block  centring  round  the  hall. 
Then,  in  process  of  time  the  walls  of  defence  disappeared,  and 
the  retention  of  the  castellated  form  of  ornamentation  scarcely 
concealed  the  difl'ei'ence  between  the  old  castle  and  the  manor 
house.      For,  meanwhile,  a  change  had   also   jjassed   over   the 
ancient  manor  house.     For  one  cause  and  another,  life  became 
less  nomadic.    Landowners  ceased  to  cultivate  their  more  distant 
estates,  and  let  them  to  tenant  farmers.      Hence  the  halls  on 
the  estates  which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands  became  more 
permanent     abodes,    and     buildings     of     stone     accumulated 
round    the    original    hall.      Prudence   as   well   as    convenience 
dictated    a    quadrangular    shape.       If    there    was    no    strategic 
position    to   hold,   there  were   the  lives  and  possessions    of  its 
family   to  defend.      Thus   fortiriration  of  some  kind   became  a 
practical  necessity :    licences   to  crenellate  were   obtained   from 
the  Crown,  the  buildings  were  surrounded  with  a  moat  which 
should    prevent    a    too    sudden    inciu'sion,   and,   but    for    the 
absence  of  a  keep,  the  luanor  house  of  the  fourteenth  century 
became  a  small  castle. 

But    in    both    these    cases    the    old    type    of    life    remaincil  TheHaa 
unchanged — the    life    Avhich    found  its   domestic  centre  in    the 
manorial   hall.     For,  the  changes  just  noted  had  done   nothing 
to   disturb    the    old    form    of  the    manor   house.     The    central 
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hall  still  stood,  tlanked  on  the  one  side  by  the  cellar  and  the 
solar  above  it  :  on  the  other  side  by  the  domestic  otHces.  The 
solar  was  placed  invariably  at  the  same  end  of  the  hall  as  the 
dais,  and  was  still  generally  approached  from  the  court  out- 
side, not  from  the  interior  of  the  hall.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  tlie  hall  would  be  two  doors  opening  out  into  the  "  screens  " 
— the  name  given  to  a  passage  whicii  led  from  the  front  into 
the  back  court.  On  the  further  side  of  the  screens  were  two 
doors  admitting  respectively  to  tiie  buttery  and  the  jiantry, 
and    between    thein    ran    a    passage    in    the    kitchen    licyi.ind. 
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The  doors  from  tlie  hall  to  the  screens  lav  imder  tlie  min- 
strels' gallery,  to  which  access  was  often  gained  from  a  kind 
of  ante<-hamber  placed  over  the  screens  themselves. 

Tlic  interior  arrangements  of  the  hall  continued  much  as 
they  liad  been  in  jirevious  centuries.  In  some  colleges  of 
th(!  two  ii1(l  universities  the  tiro  continued  to  be  lighted  on 
tlie  "rercdds"  or  brazier  in  the  middle  of  the  room  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  while  in  the  hall  of 
Westminster  School  the  practice  was  kept  up  until  as  late 
as  bS')0.  But  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  there  were 
added  tire[ilaces,  either  a  single  one  or  one  on  either  side 
of  a   large   hall,    and    the   mantelpiece   became   a   conspicuous 
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means  of  ornamentation.  Similarly,  the  recess  at  the  end  of  the 
dais  in  which  stood  the  cupboard  of  plate  gradually  increased 
in  magnitude,  until  hy  the  fifteenth    century    it  had   become 


nil.   ;iAi.i..   i'i..\^in  i;^i    ri.AM.,   ki\i, 
{By  kind   pfrlilission  of  Lord   De   V hl&  and   J>Hdtey.) 

a  handsome  bay-window,  and,  without  no  less  than  within, 
formed  one  of  the  most  strilcing  features  of  the  buildings. 
More  generally,  the  floors  were  often  tiled,  but  although 
carpets  were  used    in    other  rooms,  the  hall   continued  to  be 
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strewn  with  straw,  rnslies,  or  the  boughs  of  trees.  On  tne 
other  hand,  in  the  thirteenth  centtuy  the  walls  of  the  hull 
had  been  wainscotted  and  painted,  or  merely  whitewashed, 
while  tapestry  hangings  were  reserved  for  the  solar,  or,  at 
the  most,  were  displayed  at  the  back  of  the  dais.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  foiu-teenth  century  tapestry  became  at  once 
more  attainable  and  more  prized,  and  it  came  to  be  hung 
all  round  the  walls  of  the  hall  itself.  The  famous  fabrics  of 
Arras  gave  the  most  connnon  name  to  such  hangings.  They 
formed  the  subject  of  princely  gifts  ;  they  were  moved  from 
one  house  to  another  as  the  family  changed  its  abode:  on 
public  occasions  they  were  displaced  along  the  streets  and 
were  carried  in  solemn  procession.  ^Moreover,  as  painted 
glass  became  sufficiently  common  to  allow  of  its  use  for  the 
windows  of  houses  as  well  as  of  churches,  the  tapestry  and 
the  windows  of  great  halls  would  be  so  arranged  as  to 
harmonise  in  composition  of  sitbjects  and  in  scheme  of 
colours.  This  was  rendered  more  easy  by  the  fact  that  for  a 
long  time  windows,  no  less  than  tapestry,  were  movable. 
Casements  were  made  to  contain  the  painted  glass ;  and  the 
windows  in  different  houses  belonging  to  the  same  owner 
were  built  or  altered  to  permit  of  the  casements  being 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other.  2sor  did  the  fresco  work 
of  previous  centuries  disappear.  Tapestry  below,  stained 
glass  above,  with  the  space  between  painted  in  fresco,  the 
whole  schemed  to  harmonise  in  subject  and  colour — the  mural 
decorations  of  a  large  medieval  hall  in  the  fifteenth  century 
in  magnificence  could  hardly  be  surpassed  by  all  the  resoui'ces 
of  modern  art. 
Food  and  It  is  very  probable  that  in  modern  eyes  the  ornamentation 

Drink.  j^^^j^  described  would  appear  tawdry,  if  not  vulgar.  And,  that 
elaborateness  does  not  mean  refinement  will  be  .sufficiently 
clear  from  a  consideration  of  the  food  provided  for  consump- 
tion m  wealth)-  households.  The  dinner,  which  still  remained 
the  first  real  meal  of  the  day,  consisted,  it  is  true,  only  of 
three  coiu-ses;  but  each  (-oursc  comprised  five  or  more  dishes, 
and  in  their  composition  figured  (|nantities  of  .spices  and  all 
manner  iif  rich  sauces.  Eating  and  drinking  were  both  very 
gross.  The  quantit}"  was  great  and  the  quality  was  strong. 
Thus    in    a   receipt    for    hippocras — the    "  company  "    drink    of 
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the  Middle  Ages — the  brewer  is  bidden,  if  preparing  it  for  a 
loi'd,  to  add  well-paired  ginger,  thin  sticks  of  cinnamon, 
graines  of  j^aradise,  sugar,  and  tiirnesole  (heliotrope),  while  for 
counnon  peciple  ginger,  canel,  long  pepper,  and  honey  are 
deemed  sufficient.  Again,  in  one  year's  consumption  of  the 
Percy  household  nearly  £26  was  expended  on  spices  alone,  and 
the  items  comprised  not  only  ginger,  "graines,"  mace,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  almonds,  nutmegs,  aniseed,  galingale,  long  jjepper, 
and  saffron,  but  also  raisins,  prunes,  dates,  rice,  and  comfits, 
which  we  should  not  reckon  among  spices  at  all.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  until  the  seventeenth  century  winter  roots 
were  practically  unknown,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
alive    more    cattle    than    were    necessary   for   the   purpose    of 


SXAIUXG    r.llillS    (MS.    H.iy.   ■.'  R   vii). 


replenishing  the  stock.  Consequently,  in  the  autumn  those 
destined  for  winter  consumption  were  killed  and  salted  down, 
and  it  was  on  this  salt  meat  that  even  the  greatest  in  the 
land  lived  for  half  the  year.  Nt)  less  serious  was  the  want 
of  g^een  vegetables,  which  explains  the  prevalence  of  scurvy 
and  other  skin  diseases.  The  elaborate  cookery  was  an 
attempt  to  overcome  these  disadvantages,  and  it  was  only  the 
open-air  life  and  the  quantity  and  violence  of  the  exercise 
taken  by  persons  in  all  stations  of  society  that  endowed  them 
with  digestions  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  such  unwhole- 
some fare.  Fast  days  and  days  of  abstinence  prescribed  by 
the  medieval  Church  brought  no  relief,  except  in  a  change 
of  food.  Meat  was  omitted,  but  the  preparation  of  fish  for 
the  table  was  as  careful  a  study  as  that  of  bird  or  beast. 
And,  in  the  scarcity  of  fresh  meat  it  seems  as  if  the  heavens 
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and  the  earth  were  scoured,  no  less  than  the  depths  of  the 
waters,  in  the  endeavour  to  procure  edible  food.  All  kinds 
of  fish  and  fowls  and  animals,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small,  were  served  up  to  table,  and  were  esteemed  great 
delicacies,  which  we  should  consider  too  coarse  for  our 
palates.  Whales,  jjorpoises,  and  sword-fish  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  and  minnows  at  the  other  end ;  mallards,  ospreys, 
bustards,  hemns,  cranes,  and,  of  course,  peacocks,  no  less 
than  rooks,  mag]>ies,  starlings,  and  even  sparrows  are  all 
found  figuring  in  medieval  bills  of  fare.  Nor  did  the  true 
epicure  disdain  a  hcilgehog  or  a  squirrel  prepared  with  the 
appropriate  sauce.  But  the  great  triumph  of  the  culinary 
art  was  the  "  subtilty "  with  which  each  course  of  a  bancpiet 
was  ended.  This  consisted  of  an  elaborate  device  in  pastry, 
shaped  into  all  kinds  of  f;intasti(.-  forms,  and  bearing  a 
rhyming  motto  in  English,  French,  or  Jjatin.  Thus  at  the 
coronation  feast  of  Henry  V.'s  Queen  Katliarine  the  first 
course  was  closed  by 

A  sotyltie  calleil  a  ])ellycau  syttyiigfc  ou  Iiis  uest  witli  her  byrcles,  aud  an 
image  of  Seynt  Katheryne  holdyug  a  Ijooke  aud  disputyuge  with  tlie  doctouv.s, 
}ioldyuge  a  reason  iu  lier  right  haude,  .sayiuge,  Mitdiime  le  roijiie,  aud  the 
peliieau  as  an  answere.  c'i'sl  la  siijne,  Et  clii  roy,  pur  tcnir  joy,  Et  ii  tout 
,si(  'Ji-'iif.  Elle  mete  s.a  ciitent. 

The  means  of  quenching  the  thirst  were  almost  as 
numerous  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  at  the  present  day.  Ale 
was  the  common  driid;.  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  beer. 
Tlie  fiiriucr  was  made  from  barley  or  oaten  malt,  and  must 
be  drunk  iu  a  (comparatively  fresh  condition.  The  addition 
of  hops  made  it  into  beer  which  would  keep  longer,  but 
which  connoisseurs  did  not  consider  such  a  wholesome 
drink.  Hops,  however,  were  not  introduced  into  England 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Another  very  common  di-ink 
was  mead,  which  is  described  as  a  compound  of  ginger,  sugar, 
and  honey.  Mention  is  also  found  of  metheglin,  a  preparation 
of  herbs  and  honey  :  of  braggut,  a  cuncoction  of  spices:  and 
of  posset,  which  was  hot  milk  poured  on  ale  or  sack  and 
flavoured  with  sugar,  eggs,  grated  biscuit,  and  other 
ingredients.  Tlic  wines  in  use  were  almost  as  numerous  as 
at  tiu!  ]ircscnt  (biy,  and  came  not  only  from  (Jascony  and 
Spain,  but  also  Irom  Italy,  Greece,  Cyprus,  and  the  islands  of 
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the  Archipelaqo.  The  most  famihar  names  to  modern  ears  are 
uiuscadel  and  iiiahiisey.  The  extreme  aciditj'  of  many  of  these 
wines  would  prevent  a  large  consumption,  but  they  "were  used 
extensively  in  the  concoction  of  rh'inks  described  by  the  terms 
p}inent,  clarry,  and  the  favourite  hippocras.  The  two  former 
were  preparations  with  honey  ;  the  compounding  of  hippocras 
was  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  tliought,  and  all  the  choicest 
spices  went  to  its  making. 
Growth  of         So  far,  then,   the  old   form    of   life  remained,    elaborated  in 

Domes  ,  -i         1  •  •     •  i  rm  •   ■  1 

ticity.  details,   but  m  spirit  the    same.       J  ho    hiteenth    centuiy    grad- 

ually introduces  a  new  t}-pe.  On  the  one  side  the  feudal 
arra^-  Inid  prui-tically  disappeared,  and  the  feudal  courts  were 
attenuated :  on  the  other  side  the  status  of  the  towns  was 
increasing,  and  a  wealthy  merchant  class  was  rising  to  im- 
portance. It  was  perhaps  some  compensation  that  the 
practices  of  "  livery  and  maintenance "  surrounded  the  great 
nobleman  with  a  large  retinue.  But  this  did  not  affect  the 
small  landowners.  At  the  same  time,  the  change  from  tillage 
to  pasture  was  displacing  a  large  part  of  the  rural  population, 
and  transformed  the  lord  into  little  more  than  a  mere  rent- 
receiver.  Again,  the  prevalence  of  guilds  in  small  coimtry 
towns  is  evidence  of  a  wide  development  of  the  artisan  class, 
which  made  it  less  necessary  for  manorial  lords  to  keep  large 
bodies  of  workmen  on  their  domestic  establishment.  Finally, 
luxury  was  growing  with  the  growth  of  trade,  and  comfort 
was  preferred  to  splendour.  As  a  conseciuence  of  these 
changes,  life  for  the  country  gentleman  became  more  domestic. 
On  the  one  side  he  had  to  find  food  and  accommodation  for 
a  smaller  number  of  dependents ;  on  the  other  side  he  wanted 
more  accommodation  and  better  food  for  himself  and  his  own 
family.  The  outward  mark  of  this  change  was  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  importanc'c  of  the  hall  as  the  centre  of 
social  life.  Among  monastic  liuildings  we  distinguish  the 
parlour  as  a  reception-room  for  busuiess  visitors.  The  tir.st 
step  towards  domesticity  in  private  life  was  the  introduction 
of  a  similar  apartment  into  the  manor  house.  Here  it  formed 
at  first  a  kind  of  lesser  hall  where  the  company  for  the  dais 
assembled  before  dinner,  and  then  it  passed  into  a  dining- 
room  where  the  lord  and  his  friends  could  enjoy  each  other's 
company  in  a  more  private  and  comfortable  manner.     Unlike 
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the  solar,  the  parlour  never  served  also  as  a  lie<lrii(iin.  liut 
lar^e  houses  soon  passed  beyond  this  simple  arrangeinent. 
The  elimination  of  the  hall  was  the  result  of  a  growing 
distinction  between  the  dining-ri)om,  the  sitting-room,  and  the 
bedrooms.  The  parlour  of  the  small  manor  house  became  the 
dining-room  of  the  large  mansion  ;  the  withdrawing-room  took 
the  place  of  the  old  solar  as  the  private  sitting-room  of  the 
family  and  their  distinguished  guests.  These  new  rooms  were 
obtained  in  various  ways.  The  simplest  method  of  all  was  to 
turn  the  cellar  into  the  dining-room,  and  to  appropriate  the 
solar  above  to  the  special  u.ses  of  a  withdrawing-room.  It  did 
not  require  a  much  greater  expenditure  of  labour  to  parti- 
tii.m  off  the  da'is  end  from  the  rest  of  the  hall  for  use  as  a 
dining-room.  But  occasionally  the  wliole  character  of  the 
old  building  was  changed ;  a  lofty  hall  was  divided  horizon- 
tally by  the  insertion  of  Hoors,  the  ground  floor  serving  as 
the  dining-room,  with  the  drawing-room  above  it,  and 
occasionally  a  second  floor  was  used  as  a  dormitory  for  the 
servants.  The  lady's  bower,  or  boudoir,  and  the  lord's  room 
were  further  developments  in  the  direction  of  individual 
privacy.  But  to  (jur  ideas  the  chief  test  of  jjrivacy  of  life 
would  be  the  provision  of  separate  bedrooms.  The  appropria- 
tion of  the  solar  for  the  drawing-room  was  only  possible 
because  strangers  were  now  furnished  with  separate  guest- 
rooms,   and    the    lord    and    lady    had    their    own   bed-chandier. 


A.\    INriililiiR    |.Mt<.  rtin.iii.  l.ii.  Mti) 
(IliKlhiini  Libravij,  OxforrK) 
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Even  the  domestic  sei-\-ants,  on  ordinary  occasions,  ceased  to 
sleep  in  the  hall,  and,  where  the  hall  was  cut  u[i  into  dining- 
rooni  and  drawing-room,  provision  had,  ot  course,  to  be 
made  for  them  elsewhere.  This  growth  of  the  desire  for 
privacy  had  an  instrnctive  effect  on  the  turniture  of  the 
bedroom.  Instead  of  several  persons  occupying  one  bed,  and 
that  bed  a  mere  pallet  of  straw  stretched  on  a  wooden  frame, 
we  now  read  of  beds  with  the  most  elaborate  hangings 
and  coverlets.  The  lour-poster  of  oiu-  grand})arents  did  not 
come  into  use  until  the  sixteenth  century.  'J'lie  canopy,  or 
tester,  which  preceded  it,  was  lixed  to  the  wall,  not  to  the 
bed  itself;  but  it  was  often  so  extended  as  to  cover  the  whole 
bed  beneath.  Mattresses  were  more  commonly  made  of  down 
and  feathers,  and  the  elaborateness  of  the  hangings  and  of 
the  general  furnitttre  of  the  bed  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  m  the  fifteenth  century  they  found  a  prominent 
place  in  the  bequests  of  donors  botli  of  the  wealthy  and  of 
the  middle  class.  A  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  age 
should  hot  be  omitted.  The  valet  or  maid  sleeping  in  the 
same  room  with  their  master  or  mistress  occupied  a  truckle 
or  tnmdle  bed  which,  as  the  name  implies,  could  be  rolled 
out  of  the  way  under  the  larger  bed.  Nor,  in  noting  the 
movement  towards  a  more  refined  manner  of  life,  should 
mention  be  omitted  of  the  introduction  of  nightshirts 
durino-  the  fifteenth  centurv. 


B.\KE11UU.SE    (MS.  O.iiioii.  La.  uu). 
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But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  manor  house.  So  far 
we  have  dealt  only  with  the  changes  at  one  end  of  the 
hall.  Lint  during  the  foiu-tcenth  centiu-y  the  more  sedentary 
habits    of    the    lords    transformed    the   kitchen    and    domestic 


liLUKhLl'.V    C.VMLfc    (-UAl'EL. 
(£t»/  kitul  ly^rmissloH  of  Lord  Fitzhardinge  ) 


offices  into  permanent  structures  of  stone  and  hriek.  At  tirst 
these  offices  were  very  numerous,  and  included  such  chambers 
as  the  hiriliiriu'in,  where  the  meat  potted  for  winter  use  was 
stored,    and    the    tnUsarium,   which    similarly    contained    the 
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salteil  provisions,  as  well  ;is  a  bakehouse  and  a  brewhcjiise. 
Jlnt  the  development  of  trades  did  away  with  the  need  of  most 
of,  or  sometimes  all,  such  chambers,  while  the  resulting  simpli- 
city of  life  was  perhaps  in  its  turn  responsible  for  the  frequent 
disappearance  of  the  distinction  between  such  universally 
existing  rooms  as  the  pantry,  whence  the  bread  was  issued,  and 
the  buttery,  whose  otficial  was  the  dispenser  of  the  drink.  The 
beer  and  wine  were  nt)\v  the  exclusive  contents  of  the  cellar,  and 
in  the  place  of  the  extensive  wardrobes  or  store-rooms  of  a  pre- 
vious age  is  found  the  less  unwieldy  cupboard  of  modern  days. 

Two  other  characteristics  are  worth  noting  in  the 
buildiuiTs  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centru-ies.  The  gate- 
ways,  no  longer  devoted  primarily  to  defence,  became  hand 
some  gatehouses,  divided  off  into  numerous  chambers, 
often  bedrooms.  Sometimes  they  even  contained  the  private 
chapel.  Very  often,  however,  for  the  chapel  a  most  note- 
worth}'  disposition  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  main 
building.  The  part  which  contained  the  sacna'tuhi,  or 
chancel,  with  its  altar,  was  open  Irom  floor  to  roof  of  the 
house;  the  other  part,  representing  the  nave,  consisted  of 
two  floors,  separated  from  the  sacrarium  by  a  screen  which 
ran  tli(^  whole  height  of  the  building  in  front  of  both  floors. 
The  l<i\ver  floor  might  form  the  priest's  room  or  the  place  of 
attendance  for  the  household  :  the  upper  floor  was  a  sitting- 
room,  or  even  a  bedroom,  apjjropriatel}-  furnished  and  adoi'ned 
with  a  flreplace.  Thence  the  lord,  his  lady,  and  their  friends, 
no  matter  what  their  occupation,  couhl  witness  the  elevation 
of  the  host  in  the  chapel  below. 

Writers  have  noticed   the  tendency  of  the  Jliddle  Ages  to  The  Train- 
confoimd    the  major   and   minor  morals — to  make  as  much   of  cmidreu- 
a    breach    of   etiquette    as    of   a    sin    against    one    of  the  Ten  Boys. 
Commandments.      This   is    aptly    illustrated    in    a   number   of 
rhyming    treatises'    of   the    fifteenth    century,    written    for    the 
instruction    of    the    yoiuig    in    the    rules    of    good    conduct. 
Jlany  of  them  are  concerned    merely  with  behaviour  at  table, 
and    with    such    important    branches    of   the    art    of    living    as 
cookery  and  the  cai-ving  of  joints.     The  precepts  of  one  of  these 

'  Collected  by  Mr.  K.  .1.  Funiivall  in  '' Maiineis  ami  Meals  iu  Olden  Time," 
published  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  (No.  32). 
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their  modem  editor  illustrates  by  reference  to  a  book  of 
directions  to  footmen,  ])ulilisliod  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth  ccnturv.     ]\hiny  of  these  directions  are  of  precisely 

similar  tenor  to  those 
liiiind  in  the  fifteenth 
centiny  treatises.  But,  for 
the  present  purpose  the 
instructive  part  of  these 
treatises  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  not,  like 
modern  books  of  etiquette, 
written  by  a  socially 
sujjerior  class  fiir  the  in- 
formation of  their  inferiors 
who  ministered  to  their 
material  comforts  (ir  whose 
lii'e  was  cast  among  sur- 
ronndinn's  superior  to  their 
birth.  ibuiy  of  the  old 
treatises  in  (jucstion  are 
riincerned  with  the  conduct 
of  the  wliule  of  life,  and  all  arc  written  for  the  young  at  a 
period  when  one  of  the  most  important  duties  ot  the  gently 
nurtured  youths  was  to  wait  at  their  lord's  table  and  minister 
generally  to  his  material  wants.  The  triviality  of  the  directions 
contained  in  some  of  these  short  treatises  might  incline  a 
modern  reader  to  question  their  intention:  but  there  is  no  doubt 
tliat  they  were  written  in  all  seriousness,  and  the  rhyming  form 
which  they  conunonly  take  was  meant  to  aid  their  retention  in 
the  meuiory  at  a  time  when  books  were  rare  and  all  teaching 
was  perforce  oral  in  character.  Thus  tliey  ]iresent  us  with 
the  luost  vivid  picture  of  the  standard  of  refinement  reached 
b}'  the  well-to-do  classes  in  the  fifteenth  centmy.  The  spirit 
in  which  the  writers  set  about  their  work  may  be  gatliered 
from  a  "  Lesson  of  Wysedome  for  all  uianer  C'hyldiyn,"  in 
which   '■  SyiMon,''   the  author,  says: 

My  cliild.  I  vrde  tliee  be  wi.so  aud  lake  liecd  (if  tliis  rliynie  I 
Old  men  in  proverb  said  by  "Id  time. 
"  A  child  were  better  t(i  lie  nnljurn 
Tlmu  to  bo  nntan<jbt  ;  " 
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while    two    others,    iu    ahuost    identical    leniis,    pretaue     iheir 
directions  for  courteous  behaviour  by  the  remark  that 

All  vertus  be  olosyJe  iu  curtasy. 
The  youth  is  reeomniended  to  get  up  betimes,  to  wash  him- 
self, and  to  say  his  prayers.  Directions  are  sometimes  added 
about  the  way  in  wiiich  he  shall  di'ess  himself,  and  details 
are  even  given  about  blowing  his  nose,  paring  his  nails,  and 
other  operations  of  the  toilet  which  we  should  expect  our 
children  to  learn  in  the  nursery,  and  which,  however  neces- 
sary, we  shoidd  consider  indelicate,  if  not  positively  indecent, 
to  find  in  a  book  of  precepts  lor  behaviour.  The  boy  is  then 
bidden  to  salute  his  parents,  and  even  to  kneel  and  ask 
their  blessing.  On  his  way  to  school  he  is  to  greet  the 
passers-by,  not  to  throw  stones  at  dogs  or  hogs,  or  to  go 
birds'  nesting.  At  school  he  is  bidden  to  stick  to  his  books, 
and  is  reminded  that  learning  and  industry  are  the  road  to 
preferment  in  life,  while  tor  the  laggard  and  the  careless 
there  remains  the  birch.  The  unwillingness  of  the  natural 
boy  to  learn  is  liumorously  illustrated  by  a  short  ]iooni,  in 
which  the  boy  laments 
the  necessity  of  learning 
in  order  to  become  a 
"clerk."  When  he  is  late 

My  master  lokitli  ;vs  lie  witc 

raadde  : 
"  Wher  has   tliou   be,   thou 

sory  Indde  i"  ' 
'■  Milked  dukkis,  my  iimdi'i- 

badde." 

The  master  has  beard 
the  kind  of  excu.se 
before,  and  the  youth, 
sore  in  mind  and  body, 
vents  his  impotent  ragi' 
iu  characteristic  school- 
boy imaginings : 

I  wold  my  iiiastei-  were  an  hare. 
And  all  his  bokis  howndis  were. 
And  I  myself  a  joly  huntere  : 
To  blow  my  horu  I  wold  not  spare ! 
For  if  he  were  dede  I  wold  not  care. 
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A  great  many  irre]iroachable  moral  precepts  are  scattered 
up  and  di)wn  these  numerous  treatises — be  careful  what 
company  yon  kee]>,  ddu't  bo  a  tale-liearer,  avoid  dicing  and 
such-like  dangerous  unmstnnents,  he  courteous  and  miscltish 
to  everyone.  ])Ut  the  larger  part  of  the  space  which  the 
writers  devote  to  their  tlicmr  is  in  most  cases  taken  up  witli 
directions  for  waiting  on  a  lord  at  table  and  for  one's  own 
behaviour  during  meals.  The  demeanour  of  a  squire  towai'ds 
his  lord  is  at  all  times  to  be  marked  by  a  deferential  courtesy 
of  act  and  speech  which  modern  minds  associate  wdth  the 
"good  old  days.'  Bow  to  your  lord  when  you  speak  to  him; 
kneel  on  one  knee  when  yon  offer  him  anything;  don't 
speak  unless  he  speaks  to  you,  and  then  answer  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  As  for  the  youth's  own  behaviour,  it  was 
evidently  thought  that  directions  for  his  guidance  could  not 
be  too  minute.  He  was  reconnnended  to  keep  liis  nails  clean 
lest  he  should  offend  liis  neighbour,  not  to  spit  upon  the 
table,  nor  to  pick  his  teeth  with  a  knife  nor  to  clean  them 
with  the  tablecloth.  The  management  of  the  nose  seems  to 
have  given  our  authors  much  cause  for  thouglit.  Allusions 
to  a  pocket  handkerchief  in  the  tifteentli  century  are  not  quite 
unknown ;  but  the  use  of  the  fingers  is  generally  presumed, 
and  the  neophyte  is  bidden  to  wipe  his  hand  secretly  on  his 
shirt  or  in  his  tippet.  For  a  man  capable  of  such  social 
solecisms  it  would  seem  to  us  a  small  matter  that  he  should 
put  his  fingers  into  his  cup,  or,  before  placing  his  food  in  his 
montli,  should  dip  it  piece  by  piece  into  the  common  salt- 
cellar. 
CflrlB.  These     tracts     are     almost     entirely     concerned     with     the 

conduct  of  men,  especiall}'  of  young  men.  l^ut  there  is  one 
dealins  with  the  arentler  sex,  of  which  mention  should  by  no 
means  be  omitted.  "  How  the  good  wife  taught  her  daughter " 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  sufficiently  conunonjdace  senti- 
ments— accept  a  good  offer  when  it  comes ;  be  true  to  your 
husband  ;  look  well  after  your  liouseliold.  There  is  nuich 
sense  in  the  reconnnendation  that  if  children  arc  naughty  the 
young   wife   should  not  nag  at   them, 

But  take  a  smart  nxldi'  .mihI  Krto  tlicin  on  a  niwc. 
Til  they  eric  mercy,  aii<l   be  iif  th<'ir  fjuilt  akiidwc. 

A    warning    against    extravagance    is  enforced    by    a    forgotten 
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proverb,  "  After  the  wrenue  hath  veynes  men  must  lete  liir 
blood '" :  in  other  words,  yon  must  cut  your  coat  according 
to  your  (loth.  But  a  Hood  of  Hght  seems  to  pour  in  on 
medieval  society  from  the  remark  that  respectable  women 
don't  go  to  public  entertainments,  such  as  a  "  wrastelinge "  or 
a  "  schotynge  at  cok " ;  while  we  stand  aghast  at  the  direction 
that  if  good  ale  is  "  on  lofte  " — that  is,  to  be  had — a  woman 
must  drink  moderatel}',  fur  if  she  is  often  drunk  she  falls 
into   disgrace.     The  concluding  aphorism    that 

Tlio.se  tliat  ben  oft  (Irnnkcu 
Thrift  is  from  them  .suukou, 

is  borne  out  by  all  the  statistics  of  modei'n  intemperance. 
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GESEKAL  niSTOEY. 

Reir/n  nf  Ediiaril  I. — Rishanger's  Chronicle  and  Trivet's  Annals  :  Mattliew  of 
Westminster ;  the  Monastic  Annals,  especially  those  of  Osney,  Dunstable,  and 
Waverley :  the  full  and  valualile  Chronicle  of  Walter  of  Hemiugburgh  :  these,  with 
the  Statute  Book,  the  Royal  Bolls,  and  Rymer's  Fmleiii,  give  a  full  and  picturesque 
contemporary  view  of  Edward  I.'s  reign.  The  Political  Songs  supply  some  touches, 
and  the  collection  of   writs  in  Stubbs's  'Select  Chiniers  is  invaluable. 

Modern  Books. — Few,  if  any,  periods  of  our  history  have  been  so  grossly  mis- 
represented as  this  reign.  For  the  Scottish  ipiestion.  Burton's  Ilistori/  of  Scotland 
may  be  taken  as  an  impartial  book,  between  Freeman's  Essa;/  on  Edward  on  the 
one  side,  and  Robertson's  ■Scotland  nnder  Her  Earli/  Kini/s  on  the  other.  The  Church 
quarrel,  the  constitutional  gi'owth,  and  the  deeper  aspects  of  the  time  are  best  seen 
in  Stubbs's  Coiistitatioiial  Ilistori/  and  Earl;/  I'lantai/encts.  For  a  good  general  view,  sec 
Tout's  Eda-ard  I.  (Statesmen  Series). 

lleiiin  of  Edward  II. — The  chief  contemporary  writers  are :  John  of  Trokelowe 
and  St.  Albans ;  the  misnamed  Monk  of  Malniesbury  ;  the  knight,  Sir  Thomas  de 
la  Moor  ;  the  diplomatist.  Adam  of  Murinmth  ;  ami  the  continuator  of  Hemingbiirgh  ; 
these,  and  others,  are  given  in  the  volumes  of  the  Rolls  Series  on  Edward  II.  Best 
modem  accounts  :  Stubbs's  Constitutional  Ilistori/  and  Earli/  Plantai/enets  (last  chapter), 
supplemented  by  Burton  for  Scottish  affairs. 

Iteii/ii  of  Edward  III..  1327-1348.— The  Clironicles  of  Wtdter  of  Hemiugburgh. 
Adam  of  Murimuth.  and  Robert  Avesbury  are  the  jirimary  contemporary  authorities, 
supplemented  by  a  St.  Albans  Chronicle  in  the  Rolls  Series,  the  Lanercost  Annals, 
and  the  Chroniipies  of  John  le  Bel  (so  largely  u.sed  by  Froissart),  and  by  the  some- 
what later  works  of  Knyghton  and  Walsingham.  The  Rolls  of  P.arliament  and  the 
Fu'dera  Collection  give  invaluable  details.  Of  modern  works  the  most  useful  are ; 
Longman,  Life  and  Times  of  Edward  HI.  (for  social  history  and  the  wars)  ;  Bright, 
Histori/  of  Ent/land  (for  full  and  accurate  facts)  ;  Creen,  lli-itori/  of  the  English 
Peopk  (especially  on  social  and  literary  subjects) ;  and,  above  all,  Stubbs,  Constitn- 
lioiial  Histuri/,  Vol.  II.,  which  has  in  most  i)arts,  but  not  in  all,  supei-seded  the 
account  in  Hallam's  Midtlle  Ayes. 

Wales.— Annates  Canihrirr  :  Hrat  1/  T,/iii/soi/ion ;  the  works  of  (Jiraldus  Cambrensis 
(Rolls  Series);  the  Ecclesiastical  Histori/  of  Ordericus  Vitalis ;  Royal  Letters  (Rolls 
Series) ;  Welsh  poems  pubUslied  in  Mi/fyrian  Archieologij.      See  list  for  Chap.  xi. 
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Reliijioii. — Chronicles  of  Kdwunl  I.,  ed.  Stubbs,  viz. :  London  Aiinnh,  Lambeth 
Continuation  of  tlie  Floyrs  Uistoritifiuii^  Eiifoni'tnni  of  Ethrnrd  /.,  Lives  of  Edinnd  II. 
by  the  Monk  of  Mahnesbiiry,  a  Canon  of  Bridlington  and  .Sir  Thomas  de  la  Moor  ; 
Chronicle  of  Bartliolomew  (_'otton  ;  Floies  Historiayini},  Vol.  III.  ;  Chronicle  of  John 
de  Oxenedes  ;  Peckham's  licgiKter,  'A  vols,  (all  the  above  in  Rolls  Series).  Wright, 
roVtticaJ  So/iijs  (Cumden  Soc.).  -SVv  tr/so  Thorold  Rogers,  Six  Crntnnen  of  U'ork  mid 
Wnqcty .'  Stubbs,  works  cited  above,  and  prefaces  to  volumes  above  mentioned.  Many 
interesting  examples  of  Ciiui'ch  usages  are  brought  together  in  Cutts's  Dietionarij  of 
the  Chiirrh  of  MmjUmd  and  PeiTy's  Uisiorij  of  the  Cliiircli  of  EiujUind. 

Kistoi-ii  of  Law. — The  authorities  consist  chiefly  of  (1)  Statutes,  (2)  Reports, 
(3)  Text  Books.  Of  the  st.atutes  there  are  many  editions  :  the  fullest  is  that  published 
by  the  Record  Commission.  A  series  of  Reports,  known  as  Year  Books,  begins  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  ends  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  there  are  many 
gaps  in  the  series;  those  of  Edward  I.'s  reign  are  printed  in  the  Rolls  Series,  and 
some  of  those  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  ai'e  being  editerl  in  the  same  Series  by  Mr.  Pike. 
The  old  printed  editions  of  the  other  Year  Bools  are  extremely  faulty.  When  the 
Year  Boohs  stop  in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  we  begin  to  get,  for  the  first  time,  reports 
which  are  known  by  the  names  of  their  compilers,  e.ij.  thi:)se  of  Dyer  ;  the  reports  of 
Plowden  and  Coke  are  among  the  mo.st  celebrated.  (")f  the  text-books  of  tlie  later 
Middle  Ages,  Littleton's  Teniireti  is  the  only  book  of  any  merit ;  it  comes  from  the 
l.)th  century.  Coke,  in  his  four  Iiislitatex,  sumii  up  a  great  ])art  of  the  law  of  his  own 
day  and  of  earlier  times  in  a  very  disorderly  fashion.  Much  historical  matter  is  to 
be  found  in  Hale's  various  works  ,and  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  ;ind  several 
portions  of  Englisli  law  have  in  recent  times  found  historians.  Tlie  best  general 
history  is  still  that  compiled  by  John  Reeves. 

Warfare. — Eroissart,  and  ntht-r  chronicles,  pa.^siai  :  Hewitt.  At/eieaf  Armour 
(Oxford,  1860);  Clark,  Mdiaral  Mililarij  Architecture  (1886);  Omau,  Art  of  JFar  hi 
the  Middle  .Ifies :  Kiibler,  Krieijsaeseii  in  der  Ifitterzeii  (Breslau.  18,S9). 

Xarat  Matters. — See  list  for  Chap.  III.  Most  of  the  original  authorities  have 
been  published  by  the  Record  Commission.  Among  modern  books  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas's  Kaeal  Ilistori/  and  Laird  Clowes's  Ilistori/  of  the  Itot/al  yari/  may  be 
ineutioned. 

Architeelare  aad  Art. — Fergusson,  Gothic  Architectare  ;  Rickman.  (iuthic  Arehi- 
teetare ;  Parker,  Glussarij  nm\  Introduction  to  Gothic  Architecture  ;  Murray's  Cathedral 
llandtmohs  :  Scott,  3Ied lie ra I  Architecture  ;  Turner  and  Parker,  Domeslie  .Irrhiteetiire 
(if  the  Middle  At/es;  Willis,  Caiiterhiiry ;  Stanley,  Jl'estminster  Alil/ei/ ;  Eastlake, 
Materials  fur  a  Histori/  of  Gil  I'ainlinff  ;  Clark,  Mediaral  Militarij  Jrehitcitare  in 
England;  Winston,  Inrinirij  into  the  Difcrenec  of  Sli/le  in  .Indent  Glass  I'aintinr/s. 

Coins. — As  for  Chaps.   II.  and  IV. 

Learning  and  Scirnec. —  I'hc  T'nirersities :  Maxwell  Lyte,  Historg  of  tlie  I'nieersitij 
of  G.rford  :  Prof.  T.  HoU.and  in  Oxford  Historical  Society's  Collectanea,  II.  ; 
Anstey's  Miinimeiita  Aeadcniica  (Rolls  Series) ;  A.  (i.  Little,  Greg  Friars  in  O.iford 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  ;  Bass  MuUinger,  The  Vnirersitg  of  Cunihridge  to  Xo'Ao:  Willis  and 
Clark,  Architect iiral  Historg  of  tlie  Vnirersitg  of  Cambridge ;  Ingram,  Memorials  of 
Oxford ;  Rev.  A.  Clark,  Colleges  of  ().rford :  Brewer,  Monumcnta  Franciscana  ,ind 
Opns  Tertiam,  etc.,  of  Roger  ISaeon  (Rolls  Series);  Catalogi  T'eteres  Lilirorum  F>cle.ti<e 
Dunehnensis  (Surtees  Society)  ;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  (art.  Bacon,  etc.).  For  the 
Scholastic  I'hilosophg,  Haun^au,  Ifistoire  de  la  Fhilosophie  Seholastic/ne ;  Ueberweg's 
or  Erdmann's   Historg  of  I'hilosophg  :  Poole,  Illustrations  of  Medirrral  Thought. 

Alcheing,  Astrology,  etc.— Many  early  treatises  in  Latin  on  Alchemy  are  in  the 
Theatriim  Chiniieiiin  (1689).  English  tracts  in  Ashmole,  Theatrnm  Chemicum  Britan- 
iiieam.  Tlie  legal  documents  on  Alchemy  are  collected  in  the  Antii/narg  of  Sept., 
1801.  Xone  of  the  early  English  astrological  works  have  been  printed,  but  Cockayne 
(«•(•  below)   contains  much  that  survived  the  Conquest.      Wright's  I'opiilar  Treatises 
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on  Science  shows  tlie  important  i>osition  of  Astrouomy  iu  medieval  Scieuce  :  sec  also 
Bacon,    Opera  Inedita  (Brewer). 

Mcflical  Science. — Lecchdoms^  JFort-cunninf/^  ami  Staycraft  of  EarUj  Ewjliual,  ed. 
Cockaj-ne  (Rolls  Series)  ;  Freiiid.  Histori/  of  Phifsic  from  the  time  of  Galen  to  the 
16^/i  Cent  an/  (2  vols.,  1726) :  J.  F.  South,  Memorials  of  the  Craft  of  Sartjery  i)i  England. 
jPablic  Health. — Creighton,  IXiaturij  of  Epidemics  in  Britain. 

Literature. — Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  ed.  \V.  AUlis  Wright  (Rolls  Series)  ; 
Robert  Manning  of  Brunne,  Start/  of  Kmjland,  ed.  F.  J.  Fumivall  (Rolls  Series)  ; 
The  Jfarroain;/  of  Hdh  ed.  Dr.  Eduard"  Mall  (Berlin,  1871);  The  Yorh  Ela»/.s,  ed, 
L.  Toulmiu  Smith  (Clarendon  Press,  lS8o)  ;  The  Toimleij  Mi/stcries  {Surtees  Soc,  1S36) ; 
Lndas  Corentri<e,  ed.  Halliwell  (Shakespeare  Soc,  1841);  T.  Wright.  Earhj  Mi/steries 
of  the  Ticclfth  and  Thirteenth  Centnrus  ^London,  1838)  ;  A.  W.  Pollard.  Enr/lush 
Miracle  Plays  ;  V.  L.  Bates.  The  Enfflish  Pelifiious  Drama ;  R.  Genee,  Die  En<jl. 
Mirakchpiele^  etc.  (Berlin,  1878)  ;  C.  A.  Hare,  Miracle  Phn/s^  etc..  ti-ans.  by  A.  W. 
Jackson;  S.  L.  Vilein,  Gesch.  d.  Dramas  (Leipzig,  1865-Sli,  Bd.  12);  A.  W.  Ward, 
Jlistorij  (f  E/if/lish  liramatic  Zitcratnre,  2  Vols.  (lS7o)  ;  J.  A.  Symonds,  Sha/.c.s/jeare''s 
J'redernssnr.s  and  the  Drama  (1884)  ;  Henry  Morley,  English  Writers,  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  ; 
Bemh.  Ten  Brink,  Gesch.  d.  Ent/lischcn  Litteratnr,  Bd.  II.,  i.  Hiilfte  (Berlin,  1889)  ; 
A.  Braudl,  Mittelenf/lische  Litteratar,  in  Paul's  Grnndriss  d.  Gerin.  Phihtlof/iCy 
Bd.  II.,  Abth.  I.,  Lief.    G  (Strassburg,    1892). 

AgricHlturc. — Ashley,  Economic  History  :  Cunningham,  English  Industry  and 
Commerce  :  Thorold  Rogei*s,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  and  History  of 
Agricnltnre  and  Prices ;  Walter  of  Henley,  cd.  Lamond ;  Domesday  if  St.  PaaTs^ 
ed.  Hales  (Camden  Soc,  1858);  Ca.stumals  of  Pat  tie  Abbey,  ed,  Scargill  Bird  (Canuleu 
Soc,   1867);    Eleta,   ed.    Seldeu  ;   Hundred  Polls  (Record  Commission). 

Commerce,  etc. —  Cunningham,  History  of  Industry  and  Couuaerce  :  Ashley, 
Econoaiic  History ;  Thorold  Rogers,  Agriealtare  and  Prices.  Vols.  I.,  II.  ;  Hall, 
History  of  the  i'/tstoms  Merenaey  Vols.  I.,  II.;  Madox,  History  of  the  Exchequer; 
Ci'oss,  The  Gild  Merchant;  Monumtnta  Gildhalhc  (ed.  Riley,  Rolls  Series);  Jacobs, 
Jews  in  Anyerin  Emjland ;  Karl  Kunze,  Hanseakten  aus  England,  1275-1412; 
Rmling,  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  Vols.  I. -III.  ;  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Mint  (Sessional  Papers,   1S49)  ;    The  lied  Book  of  the  E.xchcqucr   (Rolls  Series). 

Home  Life. — Turner  and  Parker,  Dooiestie  Architecture  ;  Addy,  Evolution  of  the 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


THE      BLACK      DEATH,    AND      AFTERWARDS.        i:«S-i:i'.i9. 


CHARLES  The  political  history  of  the  lattur  half  of  the  fourteenth 
TON.  '  century  is  far  from  iinunportant  ;  but  its  greatest  events 
The  Black  ^J^i^nk  into  insioniticance  in  tiresence  of  that  tremendous 
social  calamity  which  changed  the  whole  face  of  rural  Eng- 
land, and,  b}'  transforming  her  agricultural  system,  gave  a  new 
direction  to  her  industries,  left  a  lasting  imjjress  on  her  laws, 
lici-  arts,  and  her  manners,  and,  in  a  word,  in'ofoiuidl)'  and 
jirriuanently  affected  the  whole  future  coiu'se  of  her  political, 
social  and  economic  life. 

The  Black  Death  which  invaded  England  in  134.S  was 
the  same  disease  that  was  afterwarfls  known  as  the  plague. 
From  that  invasion  it  liad  a  conlinuous  history  in  England 
down  to  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  and  was  indeed  the 
i;rand  zymotic  disease  of  the  country  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years.  It  was  a  peculiarly  fatal  infection,  and,  for 
•he  most  part,  quick  in  its  ojicratiou.  In  later  times  about  one- 
half  of  all  that  were  atta<'ked  died,  tlie  fatality  growing  less  and 
the  course  of  the  disease  more  chronic  as  an  outbreak  declined; 
but  in  the  first  great  invasion  it  is  probable  that  the  deatlis 
were  many  more  than  the  recoveries,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
victims  often  died  witliin  twenty-four  hours  of  the  onset, 
and  probal.ily  in  most  cases  before  the  end  of  the  third  day. 
In  later  times,  also,  it  was  nearly  always  the  poorer  classes 
that  died,  perhaps  because  they  had  not  the  means  of 
escaping  from  the  infected  spot  as  their  betters  did ;  but  in 
the  Black  Death  all  classes  died — the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  many  wardens  of  ('ity  Companies  in  London,  abbots 
and  priors  of  monasteries,  with  a  great  part  of  the  monks 
and  lay  lirethren,  the  parish  clergy,  and  the  farmers  or  yeomen 
of  the  manors,  as  well  as  the  labourers.  There  was  no  escap- 
ing from  the  IMack  Death  by  flight,  unless  those  escaped  who 
took  to  the    water    in    boats,  just    as  many  Londoners   in    the 
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plague  of  l(J(i.5  passed  the  dangerous  time  on  board  vessels 
in  the  Thames.  More  men  than  women  died,  and  more  in  the 
prime  of  life  or  of  middle  age  than  aged  persons  or  children. 

The  one  great  and  appalling  symptom  was  the  sudden  symptoms 
appearance  of  risings  or  botches  in  the  gi'oin,  or  in  the  arm-  character, 
pit,  or  in  the  neck ;  these  were  the  natural  lymph-glands  or 
absorbent  glands  of  those  regions,  enormously  swollen,  to 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  or  lai"ger,  tense  and  painful,  and 
occupied  with  a  hard  or  dry  substance  which  yielded  not  one 
drop  of  matter  when  lanced,  and  could  not  be  made  to  break 
b\-  poulticing.  Many  cases  had  also  red  or  livid  spots  on 
the  breast  or  back,  which  were  of  the  worst  possible  omen, 
and  were  known  as  "  God's  tokens."  Carbuncles  were  apt  to 
form  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  trunk  and  lindis  :  and  there 
might  be  still  a  fourth  class  of  external  signs  in  the  form  of 
blains  or  small  boils  dispersed  over  the  skin,  which  had  a  core 
as  if  they  had  been  diminutive  carbuncles.  In  some  ca.ses — 
l;)ut  it  would  seem  not  in  all — the  sJcin  arovnid  these  various 
formations  was  red,  hot,  tender,  and  swollen  :  thus  the  thigh 
would  be  iuHamed  if  the  bubo  were  in  the  groin.  Whenever 
the  buboes  broke  or  suppurated,  as  they  were  most  apt  to  do 
towards  the  end  of  a  plague-season,  the  patient's  chances  of 
recover}'  were  greatly  increased,  Avhile  his  recovery  would  be 
at  the  same  time  very  slow.  These  were  the  external  marivs 
of  the  Black  Death  and  of  plague  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  But  the  Black  Death  had  another  symptom,  which 
indicated  a  special  degree  of  malignancy — namely,  vomiting 
or  spitting  of  blood:  it  is  mentioned  by  only  one  of  our 
native  rhnmiclers,  a  friar  of  Kilkenny,  and  mentioned  by  him 
in  such  a  way  as  if  it  had  not  been  a  s^-niptom  of  every 
case.  One  other  great  symptom,  common  to  plague  at  all 
times,  was  the  delirium  or  raving,  which  was  sometimes 
gentle  and  sometimes  violent,  and  by  no  means  universal  in 
either  degree.  As  in  the  other  infections  which  rank  with 
plague  in  deadliness,  Asiatic  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  the 
last  hours  of  the  patient  were  often  placid  and  conscious ; 
but  there  was  also  a  more  militant  type  of  symptoms  with 
loud  crying  from  the  pain  of  the  dry  and  tense  botches, 
and  delirium,  even  to  the  extent  of  i-ising  from  the  bed  and 
rushing  out  of  doors. 
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in   the   C'l'iiiii'a,  at  tlie 


The  iJlaek  Death  is  tirst  lieanl  of 
siege  of  a  small  Genoese  fort  mi  the  Straits  of  Kertch.  The 
fort  was  a  tradiiiir  place  of  the  Italian  merchants  engaged  in 
the  overland  (Jhina  trade  by  a  northern  route  which  left  China 
close  to  the  Great  Wall  and  had  its  European  terminus 
on  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian,  the  Don  and  the  Euxine. 
According  to  the  rumour  of  the  time,  the  Black  Death  arose 
in  <_'hina  from  the  putrefaction  of  innumerable  unburied 
corpses:  and  it  is  known  that  the  natural  calamities  of  China 
— floods,  droughts,  and  eartlu|uakes,  attended  by  famines 
and  fevers  and  by  an  immense  loss  of  life — were  frequent 
throughout  a  whole  generation  preceding.  It  is  natural  to 
think  of  the  i.iverland  caravan  trade,  which  was  then  an 
extensive  one,  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  infection  to 
Europe.  At  all  events,  it  is  signiticant  that  the  Black  Death 
is  first  hearil  of  at  one  of  the  fortified  posts  of  the  China 
merchants,  within  which  they  had  taken  refuge  with  their 
goods  from  the  depredations  of  the  Tartar  hordes.  The 
outbreak  of  the  plague  had  the  elfect  of  raising  the  siege ; 
the  Tartars  dispersed  all  ovei'  the  regions  of  the  J  Hack  Sea 
and  Caspian,  and  started  the  infection  on  its  travels  east- 
wards to  the  Central  Asian  khanates,  as  well  as  to  Asia 
Jlinor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  :  while  it  was  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople by  .ships  from  the  Euxine,  and  to  (ienoa  bv  the 
vei-y  ship  which  rescued  the  besieged  China  merchants  from 
the  Crimean  fort. 

These  events  appear  U>  liave  happened  in  the  years  l:!4(J-47  ; 
by  1.S4S  the  disease  was  spread  all  over  the  shores  of  the 
ifcditerranean  ;  antl  in  the  beginning  of  August  in  that  vear 
it  landed  at  ^lelcombe  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire.  Within  a 
fortnight  it  was  in  ]3ristol,  and  soon  after  that  in  Gloucester; 
by  the  new  year  the  whole  diocese  of  Bath  ami  "Wells 
was  feeling  the  want  of  jiriests  to  perform  the  last  offices 
for  the  plague-stricken.  iiondon,  in  the  one  direction,  was 
reached  about  the  Isl  Nov(!mber,  while  in  its  south-west (U'n 
jirogress  the  infection  had  got  as  far  as  Bodmin  shortly 
1)eforc  Christmas.  Early  in  the  sjiring  of  1349,  the  mortality 
b<\gan  in  Norfolk,  and  in  the  course  of  that  summer  and 
autunm  it  seems  to  have  overtaken  all  other  parts  of  England, 
being  heard    of    in    the  abbe\-    of    ^leaux,    in    Holderncsse,  in 
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tlie  month  of  August.  AVales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  \wi'o  ail 
invaded  in  due  course.  In  Ireland  the  disease  was  first 
seen  on  the  shores  of  Dublin  Bay  in  August,  but  whether 
of  1348  or  IS'iO  is  uncertain,  and  it  was  in  Kilkennj-  during 
the    Jjent    following.       The    chief    part    of    the    mortality    in 
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I'AGE    FROM    A    TREATISE    ON    THE    PLAGUE    (MS.    Ash Iv.  HHI, 

O'.-ll'i-n,    Lihi.ini.    Ii.rlunl.) 

Scotland  was  in  the  year  13.")0.  In  Lundun  the  epidemic  is 
said  to  have  ceased  about  Whitsuntide,  1349,  and  it  was  certainly 
on  the  decline  by  that  time,  Ajn-il  having  been  its  worst 
njonth,  as  appears  from  the  number  of  wills  proved.  It  is 
said  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  the  city  of  York  in  .Inly,  and 
all  over  England  about  ^Michaelmas,  i:U9  ;  so  that  it  would 
have  lasted  about  fourteen  months  from  its  landing  in  Dorset, 
and  perhaps  from  four  to  six  or  eight  months  at  any  given 
point  of  its  progress,  according  to  the  muuber  of  people  left 
alive  and  susceptible. 
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Twci-tliirds  of  tlie  parish  clergy  in  Nui-fi>Ilc  died,  and  at  least 
one-hall'  in  the  archdeaconries  of  Nottingham,  the  West  Riding 
and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorksliirc ;  according  to  the  new 
researches,  the  rates  wore  similar  in  all  England.  In  the 
monasteries,  with  the  remarkable  exccptii)ii  of  Canterbury,  the 
mortality  was  even  greater  than  among  the  parish  clergy.  In 
London  the  highest  mortality  was  over  two  hundred  in  a  day, 
which  would  mean,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  plague- 
epidemics  in  the  capital  in  later  times,  a  total  mortalit\-  of 
some  twenty  tliousand,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  populatinn. 
In  liiiilmin  hftecu  liunih'fd  are  said  to  have  died,  and  in 
Leicester  about  eighteen  hundred — in  both  cases  about  one-half 
of  the  estimated  jxipulatiou  :  and  these  niay  be  taken  as  fair 
samples  of  the  towns.  In  tlie  manor  of  AVinslow  one  hundred 
and  tifty-three  tenants  died,  and  it  is  reckoned  tliat  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  among  the  small  farmers  who  served  on  the  jiu-y 
was  three-tilths.  The  eastern  counties  suffered  most,  especially 
the  city  of  Norwich,  which  was  for  many  years  afterwards 
reduced  from  being  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom  to  the 
sixth  place,  with  a  population  not  more  than  one-third  of 
what  it  had  been  before  the  Black  l)eath.  The  whole  of 
England,  town  and  country  alike,  had  probably  Idst  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  its  inliabitants.  England  was  not  so 
))opidiius  again  until  the  reign  of  Elizalieth. 


w.  J. 
CORBETT 
The  Agri- 
cultural 
Revo- 
lution. 


The  state  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  England  during  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  not,  perhaps,  quite 
so  prosperous  and  satisfactory  as  in  the  thirteenth,  was  still,  as 
has  been  shown,  steadily  progressive.  From  the  jtoint  of  view 
of  till.'  ])easantry,  indeed,  there  was  a  very  remarkabk'  advance; 
for  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  first  detinite  steps 
were  taken  towards  the  extinction  of  sei'fdom.  In  conse- 
quence, as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Ivlward  111.  there  had  arisen  an  entirely  new  and  increasinglv 
niuuerous  class  of  l.iboiu'crs  who  wor];cd  for  wages,  and  who, 
though  not  legally  fiv/e,  were  foi-  the  most  jiart  so  far  tlieir 
own  m.isters  that  they  sought  work  wherever  tiny  could  tind  it. 
This  great  change,  which  on  the  ('oiilineiit  was  not  even 
initiated  till  some   centuries  later,    in    most    countries   was    not 
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completed  till  after  the  French  Revolution.  JJut  in  England 
it  had  begun  so  spontaneously,  and,  up  to  the  period  now 
before  us,  progressed  so  rapidly  and  smoothly  and  in  such  a 
variety  of  localities,  that  when  the  year  13-i8  opened,  there 
reallv  seemed  to  be  no  reason  whv,  in  the  course  of  another 
few  decades,  the  spirit  of  liberty  should  not  have  obtained  a 
complete  triumph  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  and  tlie  ancient  obligations  of  the  serfs  to  render 
personal  services  on  their  lords'  demesnes  become  entirely 
obso'.ete.  Even  the  disastrous  period  of  famine  between  1811 
and  1821    followed  as  it  undoubtedly  was  by  a  decline  in  the 
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number  of  the  working  population  and  a  consequent  I'iso  in 
wages,  does  not  appear  to  ha\c  materially  deterred  the  land- 
owners from  continuing  to  adopt  the  new  wage  system  in 
farming  their  estates,  or  to  have  tempted  those  who  had  already 
done  so  to  revert  to  the  older  system  of  services  wlicn  they 
found  their  ex])enses  in  wages  nnich  greater  than  they  had 
originally  expected.  In  fact,  at  this  time  all  the  signs  sei'ved 
to  point  to  continued  progress,  and  there  was  hardly  a  cloud 
to  darken  the  agricultiu-al  outlook  miless  it  were  the  growing, 
luxury  and  ostentation  which  became  a  feature  in  the  life  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  the  nation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.; 
while  even  this  seemed  to  be  justified  bj'  the  constant  growtli 
of  commerce  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  successes  which 
attended  our  armies  in  the  great  French  "W'ai-. 

In  a  moment,  however,    all    this  was    changed,    and    before 
13-19    had    run    its    coui'se    all    further    hope    of    progress    for 
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some  time  to  come  had  died  away.  For  a  stnigi^de  had  been 
inaugurated  between  the  labourers  and  their  employers,  which 
was  to  last  for  at  least  two  generations,  and  which  in  its  earlier 
stages  even  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  complete  reaction,  and 
a  general  reintroduction  of  the  discarded  labour  services.  In 
the  end  such  a  retrogression  was  hapiilly  avoided,  but  for  a 
time  the  fate  of  the  labourers  undoubtedly  himg  evenly  in  the 
balance.  That  so  startling  a  cliange  could  ever  have  become  a 
possibility  demands  an  ex])lanation,  and  the  explanation  is  fotmd 
in  the  Black  Death.  The  mortality  in  the  towns  has  been 
described  in  the  previous  section :  and  in  some  country  districts 
where  the  evidence  has  been  most  fully  examined,  it  can  even 
be  sliown  that  the  disease  was  more  virulent  and  deadly  than 
in  the  crowded  alley's  of  the  towns.  For  example,  with  regard 
to  East  Anglia,  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  ]iopulous  and 
prosperotis  districts  in  all  England,  we  are  tokl  by  i)r.  Jessopp 
that  in  Hunstanton,  a  parish  of  some  2,000  acres,  172  tenants 
of  the  manor  all  died  within  eight  months,  including  the  parish 
priest ;  and  that  of  these,  seventy- four  left  no  male  heirs  behind 
them,  and  nineteen  others  absolutely  no  blood  relations  at  all 
to  inherit  their  holdings.  That  in  a  similar  way  at  Hadeston, 
near  Norwich,  there  died  tifty-four  men  and  fourteen  women 
our  uf  a  population  of  less  than  400,  and  that  in  many  cases 
their  whole  families  nuist  have  perished  with  them  ;  for,  as  the 
court  rolls  show,  twenty-foin-  of  these  holdings  escheated  to  the 
lord.  At  Heacham,  near  Hunstanton,  a  (lisjiute  between  a 
husband  and  wife  about  the  latter's  dower,  was  in  A2)ril  put 
down  by  the  steward  of  the  manor  for  hearing  before  himself 
and  the  liomage  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  court,  which  wcjuld 
oc-cur  ill  two  months'  time  :  but  when  the  day  came  every  one 
of  tin;  wife's  witnesses  was  dead,  and  tlie  husband  also.  These 
exact  statistics  from  the  court  rolls  are,  however,  perhaps  hardly 
so  eloc[uent  as  the  absolute  silence  with  which  these  months 
of  pestilence  are  passed  over  in  the  otherwise  unbroken  records 
of  many  manors,  showing  that  the  courts  had  ceased  to  be 
held  altogether,  and  that  in  all  probability  not  onl}-  the 
steward,  Imt  also  every  one  else  who  was  capable  of  keeping 
the  rolls,  had  succumbed.  For  when  the  records  do  begin 
again,  it  is  usually  in  the  scrawling  handwriting  of  a  novice, 
an<l  in  the  most  infnrmal  style. 
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We  may  dismiss  as  an  exaggeration  Walsingham's  asser- 
tion that  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  people  of  England  remained 
alive  when  the  fury  of  the  plague  abated  in  1350 ;  but  there 
is  no  real  danger  of  our  making  a  mistake  if  we  estimate  the 
total  loss  in  life  to  the  nation  from  the  epidemic  at  about 
one-half  of  the  population  (p.  ISS).  This  is  a  largo  but  not 
too  liberal  tigure,  for  it  nuist  be  remembered  that  as  usual 
the  pestilence  did  not  come  alone,  but  was  attended  by  its 
handmaidens  dearth  and  starvation ;  and  these  also  claimed 
their  victims.  For  a  time,  indeed,  cultivation  became  impossible, 
and  the  "  sheep  and  cattle  straj-ed  through  the  fields  and  corn, 
and  there  were 'none  left  who  could  drive  them."  Harvests 
rotted  in  the  ground,  and  the  fields  were  left  unploughed. 
The  disorganisation  of  labour  in  fact  was  complete,  and  nmst 
be  insisted  on,  for  it  is  oidy  after  first  grasping  the  great 
extent  of  the  mortality  of  the.se  years,  and  the  extraordinary 
decrease  in  the  number  of  men  available  for  labour  in  the 
fields  that  consequently  ensued,  that  we  can  adequately  account 
for  or  even  understand  the  subsequent  course  of  agricultural 
historv.  When  once  this  has  been  done,  however,  all  becomes 
comparatively  plain,  and  it  is  easy  to  .see  what  a  formidable 
difficulty  the  landowners  found  themselves  in  as  soon  as  ever  scarcity 
the  panic  caused  by  the  Black  Death  had  begun  to  subside,  of  labour. 
For  now  instead  of  there  being  everywhere  a  fair  abundance 
of  labourers  who  were  either  willing  or  who  could  be  made  to 
work,  there  was  everywhere  a  scarcity.  The  supply,  too,  of 
hired  labour  which  was  available  to  carry  on  the  farming  of 
the  country  had  not  only  absolutely  diminished,  but  the 
demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  landowners  had  also  rela- 
tivelv  increased.  For  nearly  all  landowners  must  have  had 
large  quantities  of  land  thrown  upon  their  hands,  owing  to 
their  tenants  having  died  without  leaving  any  successors ;  and 
this  they  were  now  obliged  to  work  for  themselves  in  addition  to 
their  old  demesne  lands  proper,  or  else  they  must  allow  it  to 
go  out  of  cultivation  and  lie  idle  altogether.  Consequently, 
even  supposing  that  they  could  still  count  upon  securing 
enough  hands  to  work  what  they  formerly  farmed,  they  would 
none  the  less  still  be  in  want  of  extra  hands,  in  addition  to 
the  niuuber  that  they  employed  before  the  plague,  in  order  to 
work  the  extra  area  and  thus    make  up  for  the   loss   of  the 
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rents  and  other  tees  wliicli  the  disappearance  of  the  tenants 
had  entailed.  In  a  similar  way,  even  th<.)se  iarnlnwners  who 
had  held  fast  to  the  old  nietliods  of  farniinir,  '^i^cl  never  eoni- 
niiited  the  labour  services  of  their  villeins,  now  for  the  first 
time  in  many  cases  were  ohliged  tn  have  recourse  to  hired 
labour  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  For  many  manors  were 
so  depopulated  and  devastated  by  the  plague  that  there  was 
no  longer  a  tenantry  to  be  found  on  them  either  numerous 
enough  or  efficient  enough  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
demesne  with  their  services,  and  the  farming  never  could 
have  been  kept  up  unless  additional  labour  had  been  intro- 
duced. This,  however,  could  only  be  secured  bj'  paying  for  it, 
for  not  even  the  most  exacting  landlord  could  have  dared  to 
increase  beyond  what  was  customary  the  amount  of  services 
due  from  those  who  survived ;  while  it  is  very  improbable  that 
it  would  have  been  of  any  use  at  such  a  season  as  this  to  fall 
back  upon  their  collective  responsibility,  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  theory  this  would  no  doubt  have  been  possible. 

Just  at  this  time,  therefore,  when  the  ranks  of  the  hired 
labourers  had  been  extraordinarily  thinned,  hired  labour  be- 
came the  one  thing  that  all  landowners  alike  were  most  in 
need  of  In  other  words,  the  labourers  having  become  indis- 
pensable, found  themselves  the  masters  of  the  situation,  and 
the  natural  result  of  course  followed.  Their  demands  for 
wages  mcreased  enormously ;  in  some  cases  they  even  more 
than  doubled  them,  and  yet  they  were  not  satisfied.  Especi- 
ally was  this  the  case,  as  might  be  expected,  in  those 
employments  where  the  rate  of  wages  formerly  paid  had  been 
exceedingly  low,  for  now  it  took  a  great  deal  to  induce  any 
one  to  inidertake  any  service  that  was  more  than  usually 
exacting  or  disagreeable.  Women,  for  instance,  who  before 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  the  inferior  kind  of  work  for  a 
pcnnj'  a  day  and  even  less,  now  invariably  demanded  two- 
pence, and  sometimes  even  obtained  threepence.  As  the  poet, 
William  Langland,  who  wrote  only  a  few  jears  later  than 
1850,  tells  us:  'Labourers  that  have  no  land  to  live  on  but 
their  hands,  disdained  to  live  on  penny  ale  or  bacon,  but 
demanded  fresh  Hesh  or  fish,  fried  or  bakeil,  and  that  hot  and 
hotter  for  chilling  of  their  maw;  and  but  if  thcv  be  highly 
hired,  else  will   they  chide   and    wail  the   lime  that    they  were 
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iiiaile  wm-knien.''  <)f  every  i|n:irtir  i>f  wheat  harvested,  one- 
eiglith  hatl  imw  tn  he  paiil  nvev  to  the  workmen  us  wages, 
instead  nf  (iiie-twell'th  only  as  liefore  the  plague,  while  a 
i'lirtlier  additidii  ot  thirty  [ler  cent,  on  the  old  rates  had  to  he 
paid  to  get  it  threshed.  Very  little  time  had  to  elapse 
Vief'ore  sneli  a  state  of  tilings  began  to  tell  heavily  on  the 
landowni'i's.  and  they  were  soon  at  their  wits'  end  to  know 
what  tn  ilii,  for  one  and  all  fnund  themselves  in  a  dilennna, 
and  had  td  choese  hi'tween  Insing  their  incomes  by  letting 
their  tields  lie  nncnltivated,  nr  e(|nally  losing  by  attempting 
tn  <-nlti\'ate   them. 


1'^^  It     ennld    nut    be    e.xiieeled    tiial     any   lartje  body 


men. 


View.  when    they    tbnnd    themselves    in    siiidi  a  predicament,  wonid 

long  be  content  to  submit  passively  to  their  evil  tortime. 
The  Berkeley,  tor  instance,  whose  manor  ot  Ham  had  Liecome 
so  depopnlated  that  he  had  t<i  hire  "as  many  workfolk  as 
amonnted  to  ],!44  days'  work  "  to  gather  in  liis  liarvest, 
nmst  soiin  have-  lost  patience  and  begnn  thinking  ol'  how 
things  might  be  (piickest  restored  U<  their  old  position.  So 
also  must  the  loi'd  "f  ( Jrcat  '['I'w  in  Esse.x,  whose  tenants 
had  iiHce  owed  hitri  2,()()()  (has'  ser\ice  in  winter  and  5.S() 
in  aulmnn,  fur  which,  hnwexcr,  he  had  nrd'ortimately  accepted 
a  comnnitation  at  tln'  rates  of  a  halfjienny  and  jienny  ri'spect- 
ively.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  these  conld  now  in  all 
probability  have  been  paid,  while  instead,  even  in  wintei-.  lie 
had  to  give  each  labourer  threepence  for  doing  an  ecjuivalent 
amount  of  work,  and  nmcli  more  in  the  busier  season.  It 
must  be  rememliered,  ino.  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of 
these  times  the  increased  demands  of  the  labourers,  however 
natural  they  may  seem  to  ns,  must  have  aiijieared  distinctl\- 
iimnoral.  For  what  else  was  it  but  an  .cttcMiqit  to  lake 
advantage  of  the  necessity  "f  dflicrs,  an  action  which  all 
medieval  teachers  denounced,  and  uhiih  in  many  cases  was 
evi'U  I'dibiildeii  by  legislation  '  It  was  very  obvious,  alsn,  that 
in  anolhei-  way  the  new  stati;  nl'  ihings  was  likely  to  Ijecomii 
a  dangi'r  to  the  count  I'y,  for  wIh'u  I  Ik;  wandering  labourer 
ciiuld  tind  no  landlord  who  was  willing  to  pa\'  liim  exac.'tly 
what  he  demaiidi'd,  he  very  easily  turned  into  a  "sturdy 
beggar,"  eveqi  if  be  diil  noi  go  |o  grealei-  lengths  and  lake 
to    llie    Woods   ill    the   cli;i|-acler   ol     b'obin    Hood,       The  laiidlol'ds 
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in  fact,  can  have  had  veiy  Httle  ditiieuhy  in  mnvincin^  liiuni- 
selves  that  the  new  state  of  things  was  not  >nw  which  thev 
could  tolerate — was  one,  indeed,  which  they  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  a  proper  sense  of  their  dut\-  towards  their  coinitry, 
allow  to  (continue;  anil  so  they  at  once  applied  to  Parlianiiiit^ 
that  is,  to  themselves  luider  another  name — to  have  it  brouo-lit 
to  an  end  by  enacting  that  both  the  payment  and  receipt  of 
higher  than  the  customary  waws  should  heucef  )rth  be  illef;al. 
To  them,  no  doubt,  this  expedient  seemed  l)oth  the  quickest 
and  the  simplest :  in  reality  it  was  far  otherwise,  for  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  long  (piarrel  between  the  capitalist  and 
the  wage-earner,  whii-li  in  one  way  or  another  has  ever  since 
continued  to  exist. 

The  most  celebrated  i)f  the  legislative  efforts  made  by  the  The 
landowners  in  the  direction  of  tixing  wages  ujion  what  they  Labourers^ 
considered  to  be  a  fair  basis  is  that  known  as  the  .Statute  of 
Labourers,  which  was  passed  upon  the  first  reassembling  (if 
Parliament  after  the  plague,  in  lo5I  ;  but  in  reality  this 
enai-tmeut  was  only  a  second  edition  of  an  ordinance  which 
had  been  drawn  up  liy  the  king  as  early  as  June  isth,  13411. 
when  the  plague  had  only  just  reached  its  height,  and  issued 
in  the  form  of  a  proclamation  so  as  to  provide  a  .summary 
remedy  for  the  grievances  luwier  which  many  of  his  subjects 
were  alread}'  at  that  early  date  beginning  to  sntt'er.  These, 
indeed,  are  well  set  out  in  the  preandjle.  wliich  runs: 
"  Because  a  great  part  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  Work- 
men and  Servants,  late  died  of  the  pestilence,  many,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  Masters  and  great  scarcity  of  Servants,  will 
not  serve  unless  they  may  receive  excessive  wages,  anil  some 
are  rather  willing  to  beg  in  idleness  than  by  laViour  to  get 
their  living;"  while  the  eight  chajjters  which  follow  are 
said  to  have  been  ordained  in  consideration  of  "  the  discom- 
modity which  of  the  lack  especially  of  Ploughmen  and  such 
labourers  may  hereafter  come."  Chief  among  the  remedies 
consequently  provided  were  the  following:  That  every  man 
or  woman,  bond  or  free,  able  in  body  and  within  the  age  of 
threescore  years,  not  having  his  own  whereof  he  miglit 
live,  nor  land  of  his  own  about  which  he  might  occupy  him- 
self, and  not  serving  any  other,  should  be  bound  to  serve  the 
employer  who  should  require  him  to  do  so,  provided  that  the 
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lords  of  aii\  l«iii(liiiaii  or  lamlNrrvaut  should  lie  prdcrrrd 
before  others  for  his  services.  That  sueh  servants  shuidd 
take  only  the  wages  which  were  accnsionii'il  to  be  given  in 
the  places  where  they  onght  to  serve  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  king's  reign,  that  is  in  lo47,  or  the  year  fiefore  the 
plagne ;  and  that  anyone  who  sJK.mld  neglect  so  to  serve 
shonld  be  cunnnitli/d  to  gaol  nntil  he  fonnd  a  security. 
That  anv  reaper,  mower,  or  other  workman,  wlm  should  leave 
his  service,  should  be  imprisoned,  and  that  none,  inider  the 
like  pain,  should  receive  or  retain  him.  That  any  workman 
demandinij'  vv  receiving  more  than  the  aceustonied  \\-a2:es 
should  be  {jrosecuted  in  thr  court  of  the  manor  where  he 
was  serving,  and  pay  double  as  a  penalty;  winle  any  lord 
promisini'-  to  yive  such  wanes  should  be  tini.'d  Ireble.  That 
contracts  for  such  wages  shoidd  be  unenforceable  :  and  finally, 
that  no  one  should  give  anything,  even  under  colour  of  ahns, 
til  valiant  beggars,  upon   [lain   of    iuiprisonment. 

It  would  appear  from  the  sweeping  way  in  which  the 
above  jj^^visions  follow  one  another,  that  the  authors  of  the 
ordinance  were  not  much  ti-oiibled  with  doubts  as  to  the 
possibility  oH  eft'eeting  what  they  wanted  :  but  if  so,  tliey  were 
soon  undeceived.  For  already  in  the  preamble  to  the  statute 
of  1351  there  is  a  confession  that  "it  is  given  the  king  to 
tniderstand  that  the  said  servants  have  no  regard  of  the  said 
ordinance,  but  to  their  ease  and  singular  covetise '  do  withdraw 
themselves,  luiless  they  have  livery  and  wages  to  tln'  double 
or  treble  of  what  they  were  W'ont  to  take,  to  the  great  dauiage 
of  the  great  men."  The  candoiu-  of  this  last  phrase  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
us  to  believe,  as  some  have;  done,  that  the  landlords  were 
consciously  unjust  in  trying  to  prevent  the  labourers  from 
succeeding  in  their  demands,  or  acted  otherwise  than  under 
the  honest  belief  that  the  introduction  i.f  a  system  of  com- 
petitive wages,  till  then  imknown  in  the  country,  would  lie 
merely  a  source  of  mischief.  For  it  is  not  as  if  they 
tyrannously  attempted  to  keep  down  wages  at  a  time  when 
the  cost  of  living  and  prices  generally  were  rising,  without 
inaking  any  effort  tn  allow  for  such  a  disturbing  influence. 
On    the    contrary,  tiiey    seem    to    have    been  fully  aware  that 
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Mii-h  a  ciiursf  woiilil  have  Ihm.'h  oppres.sive.  For  Imtli  in  the 
milinaiice  and  tliu  .statute  they  inserted  clauses  \viii(.h  were 
also  intended  to  reyulate  prices.  For  instance,  in  the  ordin- 
aiiee  wo  read  tiiat  "  butclicrs,  fishmongers,  regraters,'  hostelers, 
lirewcrs,  liakei-s,  palters,-  and  all  other  sellers  of  all  manner 
ol'  vii-tiials,  shall  he  hound  to  si'll  the  .same  victual  for  a  reason- 
alile  price,  so  that  the  same  sellers  have  moderate  gains  and 
not  excessive  ;  and  that  if  any  be  convicted  of  selling  in  any 
otlicr  manner,  he  shall  jniy  tlie  double  of  the  same  that  he 
so  I'cceived  to  the  li.'ii'ty  damnified."  In  the  statute  they 
evi'u  went  further,  and  regulated  the  jjrices  of  boots  and 
shoes.  In  fact,  what  ought  to  be  criticised  in  this  legislation 
is  not  its  want  of  justice,  nor  even  its  liad  policy,  but  its 
obvious  futility.  To  tin.'  impartial  man  of  that  day  it  no 
doubt  .seemed  fail',  and  may  well  have  seemed  advantageous, 
but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  ever  liad  the  least  clianc(^  of 
succeeding.  For  even  tlie  landlords  themselves,  though  they 
did  not  perceive  it,  niusi  lia\"e  been  at  heart  its  opponents, 
as  they  would  have  been  the  very  first  to  object  to  a  reductit)n 
being  made  in  the  ]3riiH\s  tliey  obtained  for  the  ])roducts  of  their 
estates;  and  without  this  as  a  preliminary  no  pi'rmaiieiit 
change  i-ould  lie  expected,  as  without  it  the  old  rate  of  wages 
was  no  longer  reasonable.  It  was  the  failure  of  Parliament 
to  see  this  that  had  such  bad  results,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  ne-xt  few  years  caiiseil  a  widespread  social  discontent  to 
he  added  to  the  other  misfortunes  which  had  overtaken  the 
lountry.  Instead  of  altering  their  policy  and  looking  out  for 
modes  of  relieving  the  distress  when  they  found  that  neither 
]iri<-es  nor  wages  would  diminish  in  oliedicnce  to  their  desires, 
the  majority  of  landowners  onl\'  urged  upon  the  king  the 
advisability  of  further  increasing  tlie  severity  of  the  Statute 
of  baliouivrs.  '{"he  labourers  again  became  tied  to  the  soil,  and 
were  f  iibiddi.'ii  to  travel  without  letters  of  authorisation. 
IJunaway  labourers  were  oi'dei'cd  to  be  outlawetl,  and  branded 
with  an  "  F ''  tor  ihcir  falsil \-.  Towns  wliicli  harboured  them 
Were  to  be  tilled  ten  jioimds.  E\cn  the  slightest  infraction 
of  the  law  w.'is  no  Iouljci-  to  be  ]innisln'd  with  a  line,  but  im- 
prisonment without  till'  o|ition  of  bail  was  to  be  intliclid  in 
every  case.      'I'o    enforce    these  laws  universally  was  of  course 

I'  Si'lliTs  of  small  i[iuuilitic.s  by  retail.]  [-  Poultcivrs.] 
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iiiUKissiblc,  but  in  many  instances  the  landlords  did  not  flinch 
from  the  attempt,  while  I'arliament  kept  constantly  en- 
con  raj;iii,L;'  them  and  egging  thein  on  by  repeatedly  re-enacting 
the  laws,  and  adding  to  the  pi'nalries  and  to  the  coercive 
powers  of  the  justices.  Every  recurrence  of  the  plague,  in 
fact,  and  eveiy  outbreak  of  dearth  or  uuurain,  by  renewing 
the  disorganisation  of  labour,  seems  to  have  stirred  up  the 
Legislature-  to  fresh  activity,  whereas  by  rights  these  calamities 
should  have  shown  the  Commons  that  they  were  rmuiing 
their  heads  against  a  brick  wall,  and  that  no  amount  of 
obstinacy  on  their  side  was  ever  likely  to  triumph  over  a 
stubbornness  which  in  their  opponents  was  born  of  necessity, 
and  which,  sooner  than  capitulate,  would  have  recourse  to 
rebellion  if  only  sutticiently  provoked. 


The    years    of    truce    witnessed    some    important    legislation  a.  l. 
besides    the   Statute    of   Laboiu'ers.      In   the   three    successive  ^j^g     ' 
jears,  1351,  1852,  1353,  were  passed  the  Statutes  of  Provisors,  Pouticai 
of  Treason,  and  of  Pra'niunire.     Each  of  these  was  a  vindication 
of    national   rights   as   against    royal    prerogative.      Since   the 
older  Anglo-Saxon   days    when  a   king's   life,  like   a   subject's, 
could   be  atoned  for  by  a  mone}'  payment,  there  had  come  a 
great  change  in  men's  ideas  about  roj-alty.      The  Church  rites 
of  coronation    sanctitied    "  the   Lord's    anointed " ;   the    feudal 
theory  exalted  the  suzerain  in  theory  as  much  as  it  threatened 
to    reduce   him    practically    to   impotence ;    the   lawyers   made 
aluiost    a   mystical    creature  of   tiie  king  that   never  dies   and 
can  do  no  wrong,  and  is  the  fountain  of  justice  and  of  honoiu\ 
Treason  became  a  crime  for  which  mere  death  was  too  merciful  ^ne 
a  punishment,  and  a  crime  which  seemed  likely  to  become,  as  Treason, 
it  had   been   in    Rome  imder   the   dark    shadow    of   Cicsariau 
tyranny,   the  complement  of  every  other  accusation.      Now,  at 
the  prayer  of  the  people,  high  treason  was  detined  to  consist 
in  com])assing  the  death  or  disgrace  of  any  of  the  royal  family, 
counterfeiting  the  king's  seal  or  coinage,  or  slaying  the  great 
ministers    in    the   exerci.se    of    their   duty.      Till    the    Yorkist 
and  Tudor   laws  developed   the    iniquitous    subtlety   of  "  con- 
structive   treasons,"  the  Act   of    1352   remained   a  bulwark    of 
the  subject's  liberties,  and  is  the  basis  of   the   law  as    ii    now 
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sfands.  The  two  Statutes  (p.  21(5  xeq.)  of  Provisors  and  Pne- 
iiiiiuire  dealt  with  tlie  relation  of  England  to  the  Papacy.  Ever 
since  the  defeat  of  King-  John  in  the  struggle  over  the  election, 
in  120(i,  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  the  Papacy  had  heen 
steadily  drawing  to  itself  the  appointments  to  English  henetices 
and  prelacies.  It  is  strange  at  first  sight  to  see  this  usurpation 
as  marked  luider  tlie  strong  ride  of  Edward  T.  as  under  the 
weak  rule  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  II.  lint  the  fact  was,  it 
was  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  kings  to  make  collusive 
arrangements  with  the  Popes  for  division  of  the  spoils  lietween 
the  (Jrown  and  the  Papacy.  The  Pope's  interest  pointed  the 
saiiii'  way.  "  Were  the  Iving  of  England  to  petition  for  an  ass 
to  be  made  bishop,  w^e  nmst  not  refuse  him,"  is  a  sa3'ing 
attributed  to  Clement  VI.  The  connivance  went  on  at  the 
expense  of  the  English  nation,  and  still  more  of  the  Engli.sh 
( 'liurch.  now  filled  with  "  provisors,"  or  per.sons  whom  the  Pope 
had  intruded  into  ecclesiastical  posts  (p.  217).  Such  men  were 
often  foreigners  or  absentees.  It  was  this  system  at  which  the 
statute  of  1351  (p.  217)  struck  a  bold  blow.  Put  the  very  enact- 
ment of  the  first  Pi-a-munire  Statute'  (of  l:J.i:i)  proves  the 
failure  of  the  earlier  act  which  it  aimed  at  repeating  in  a  more 
stringent  form,  while  also  forbidding,  under  pain  of  forfeiture, 
the  appeals  to  "  any  jurisdiction  outside  the  realm."  In  A'ain 
were    the    acts     confirmed,    amended,    and    enlarged,    in    1865, 


)nlv   register 


their 


The 

statute  of 
the  Staple. 


1377,  1890,  and  1803.  Their  repetitions 
failure.  All  that  was  tinally  effected  was  to  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown  the  weapon  of  Prannunire,  by  which  the  Tudor 
kings  were  enal)led  to  lieat  down  the  independence  of  the 
English  (  liurch,  and  to  monopolise  the  ])lunder  which  hitherto 
liad  to  be  shared  with  the  Popes. 

One  other  statute,  the  Statute  of  the  Staple,  1353,  also 
attests  the  popular  influence  in  legislation.  It  ordered  that 
wool  and  hides,  tin  and  lead,  .should  be  sold  onlj'  at  certain 
sta])le  towns,  some  in  England  and  Wales,  some  in  Ireland, 
with  ('alais  and  iliddelburg  (p.  840).  This  was  partly  to 
facilitate  the  levy  of  customs,  partly  to  secure  that  inspection 
of  the  (piality  of  the  articles  sold,  which  did  not  seem  to  the 
medieval  mind    inconsistent    with    the    trader's    own    intere.sts. 

P  From  the  oix-iuiis;  words  of  the  writ. '■  Pra>munire  facias  (-'Cause  to  be 
forewarned."  |ir;einoiieri).  is.sue(l  in  proceedinij-s  under  the  statute.] 
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But  partly,  no  doubt,  it  was  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament  to  control  indirect  taxation,  as  their 
control  over  direct  taxation  had  been  asserted  in  lo40.  To 
this  end  it  was  necessary  to  step  in  between  the  king  and  the 
assemblies  of  merchants,  which  were  so  ready,  in  return  for 
monojjoly,  to  allow  his  officers  to  raise  the  wool  custom  from 
the  ancient  rate  of  10s.  a  sack  to  that  of  -SOs.  or  40s.,  or 
even  more.  If  this  was  to  go  on,  the  Commons'  "  power  of 
the  purse"  would  be  an  empty  phrase.  Hence  came  a  battle 
over    this    ]inint,  decided,  in   l:]02,  bv  tlie    cnuiiciatidn    nf   the 
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principle     that     no    charge    should     be    set    on    wnol     but     by 

Parliament.     Thus  a  great  danger  passed  over :  for  at  one  time 

it   had  seemed  that  there  wotdd  be  a  fourth  Estate,  an  Estate 

of  merchants. 

Amono-st  other  forms  of  indirect  taxation,  wliich  under  the    The 

p  .  1-      1        <  ■  Burden  of 

tirni     and    persistent    remonstrances    ot    the    I  omuions     were    Taxation. 

abandoned,    at    least     in     principle,    were    included,   first    loans 

(and    when     a    magnificent    but    impecunious    king   was    the 

beggar,    an    abbey    or    a    borough    found    it    hard    to    refuse): 

secondly,   "commissions    of  array" — these    a    statute   ot     ^:Vr2 

stigmatised  as  illegal  if  taken  without    consent  of  Parliament, 

but  when  a  French  fleet  or  Scottish  army  was  descending  on 

the   land,   the   king    would   not   be   patient  of  claims   that    the 

militia  sliould   serve  <iidy   in   its   own    county    or  at    the    king's 

wages;  thirdly,  there  was   purvej-ancc,  the  royal  riglit  of  taking 
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goods  and  means  of  conveyance  at  a  Imv  price.  The  riqht  itself 
was  Imrdensonie  enough,  but  the  vast  ahnsc.'  rif  it  made  it 
iiitnlerable.  "  The}'  seize  your  cattle  and  pay  witli  a  sticlc  of 
will"]"  (a  tall}").  "At  the  king's  approach,  thanks  lo  this 
arcurs(_'d  prerogative,  there  is  general  consternation:  men  tlv  to 
hide  tlieir  fowls  and  eggs  ;  1  iii\self  shudder  for  the  people's 
sake  "  (it  is  Archbishop  Isliji  who  thus  exj)resses  himself). 
This,  too,  was  somewhat  alleviated  after  the  statute  aQ'ainst  it 
in  lo(i2.  ]>ut  all  these  extortions  and  all  this  struggle  over 
various  forms  of  taxation  were  the  logical  consequence  of 
the  defective  fiscal  theory  of  the  age.  Since  the  minority  of 
Henry  111.  the  cry  had  been  more  and  more  lieard,  ".Let  the 
lung  live  of  his  own."  In  the  closing  years  of  Edward  IIL  it 
was  the  watchword  of  the  reforming  party.  It  meant  that  for 
ordinary  years  tlie  ordinary  revenue,  about  .tiJo.OOd  a  \car, 
should  suffice.  If  there  arose  an  extraordinary  renuircment,  if 
a  war  called  for  an  extra  grant,  the  king  nmst  come  to  Parlia- 
ment for  it;  it  was  not  "his  own''  to  take  at  will,  but  the 
nation's,  to  grant  at  discretion.  This  was  neat  and  ])lausiblc, 
but  it  hail  two  fatal  Haws  in  it.  The  ordinary  revenue  did 
not  suffice  for  ordinary  years ;  and  in  the  extraordinary  }'ears 
rarliameiit  would  never  pay  tlie  whole  war-bill,  but  would  "aid" 
the  liing  with  some  iuadei[uate  contribution.  Hen(.-e  in  all  \(.'ars, 
ordinar}'  or  not,  deticit.s  accrue,  the  king  recurs  to  purve}'auce. 
He  jiromiscs  to  drop  the  abuses:  but  pi'omises  what  he  will 
not,  and  indeed  eaimot,  perform.  It  was  well  that  the  nation 
should  learn  the  cost  of  war  and  gUn-}' ;  it  was  well  that  it 
should  not  win  too  easily  its  victory  over  the  prerogative:  it 
was  well  that  the  pressing  needs  of  taxation  should  siumnon 
the  third  Estate  to  take  the  lead  of  thi'  oilier  I  wo,  and  that 
the  battle  of  English  liberty  should  continue  to  lie  fought 
111  the  broad  simple  ground  of  liargain  lietween  king  and 
peo]ik'.  In  all  this  lies  the  constitutional  iuHuence  of  taxation 
in   the   fourteiuith    century;    it  is   regulative,  not   formative   as 

hitherto. 

New  111   the  fourteenth  century  the    system  also  and  method    of 

Taxation,     la.xaiioii   underwent  a  complete  revolution,      I  nder  Henry  ll.it 

had    lieeii    a    systi'iii   of    taxation   by  classes:    the    feudal    class 

paid    scutage  :    tin'   freeholders  hidage,  or.   later,   carucage :    the 

villein    class,    whiidi     in     ihcor}-    included    the     boroughs,    paid 
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tallag'e  (Vol.1.,}).  6V2).  After  1188,  tenths  from  the  clergy  were 
added.  But  there  were  "rave  dangers  in  this  severance  of  classes  : 
and  Edward  I.  made  taxation  like  ever3'thing  else,  national  and 
uniform.  The  feudal  aids  died  out,  and  scutage  and  carucage 
with  them.  These  were  all  land  taxes;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country  no  longer  consisted  mainh'  in  its  lands.  Tallage,  again, 
though  not  strictly  illegal  after  1297,  was  felt  to  W  both 
wasteful  and  oppressive,  and  was  never  taken  after  lo22.  Tn 
their  place  came  iu  the  .system  of  "tenths  and  fifteenths" 
levied  on  income  and  chattels,  and  the  increased  Customs  fixed 
at  2s.  the  tun  of  wine,  and  (id.  in  the  £  on  other  goods.  This 
"tunnage  and  pnundage "  with  the  ordinary  wool  Custnm  of 
10s.  on  the  sack,  became  an  annual  grant,  and  produced  about 
two-fifths  of  the  ordinary  revenue.  The  total  amount  which 
could  be  raised  with  extra  taxatlnn  iu  a  year  cif  great  sti'ess 
would  be  as  nuich  as  £180,000. 

In  13.55  the  French  war  broke  oiu  again,  thougli  iu  l."J.")4,  Poitiers 
when  asked  if  they  woidd  accept  a  lasting  peace,  the  Commons  sequeL 
had  shouted  "  unitedly  and  all  togetlier,  '  Yes,  Ye.s.' "  The 
stai'tling  victory  vi  Poitiers  led  to  the  I'caceof  Bretigny  in  13(i0. 
wliii'Ii  assigned  to  P^ugland  ludre  than  half  the  provinces  of 
France.  But  the  ap[)alling  ravages  of  the  Free  Companies'  in 
France  had  created  in  that  country  a  new  spirit  of  imiou  and 
patrioti-sm.  The  Black  Prince  had  wasted  his  resources  and 
mined  his  health  in  the  futile  Spanish  expedition,  which 
replaced  Pedro  the  Cruel  for  a  while  on  the  throne  of  Castile. 
In  1373  the  Prince  came  home  a  broken  man,  his  fair  fame 
stained  by  the  massacre  of  Limoges,  and  tlie  fleet  coming  to 
his  aid  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  at  Kochelle  in  1372.  The 
mocking  phantom  of  English  dominion  had  already  faded 
away.  Little  was  left  but  Bordeaux  and  Calais.  Edward  III. 
himself  had  already  turned  aside  to  other  objects.  ]]v  marrying 
four  sons  to  the  heiresses  of  the  great  English  families,  he 
had  initiated  a  new  domestic  policiy  for  the  Crown.  Like  so 
much  that  this  selfish  ruler  did,  it  made  a  splendid  show  and  storm 
lasted  his  time,  but  proved  the  ruin  of  his  posterity.  Forwiib  Home  ^ 
the  great  fiefs  he  brought  into  the  royal  house  their  imqueiuli- 
able  feuds  ;  and  to  Edward  III.'s   jxilicy   must  be  traced   back 

['  Borties  of  disbanded  soldiers — of  botli  nations,  but  iiuiiularly  re^'arded  as 
Ensrlish — who  had  lived  bv  briffanda;jfi'  durius  tlie  years  of  truce.! 
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of   the   Wars    of   the   Roses.     His  later 

storm.     His 

in    lodO;     ami    hem-eforth    his    mistress, 

Alice  I'errers,  ruled  almost  openly 


reisii  was  clouded    bv  strife  and  omens   of  comin 


at  court.  The  courtiers,  attacked 
the  great  churclimen,  like  William 
of  Wykeham,and  for  a  time  drove 
them  from  office.  Above  all.  the 
Good  Parliament  of  l:!7ii,  l)esides 
impeaching  the  chief  com-tiers, 
banishing  Alice  I'errers,  and 
giving  voice  to  the  popular  hatred 
and  suspicion  against  .lohn  of 
({aunt,  brought  in  what  might  be 
called  "  the  Grand  JJcinonstrance" 
of  the  reign,  a  list  of  140  petitions  which  throw  a  lurid  light 
on  the  administration.  The  ol<l  feudal  abuses  have,  it  is  true, 
ceased  to  Iw  formida.ble;  but  the  old  grievances  of  MaOTia 
Gliarta,  of  the  'S\m\  I'arliament  in  1 2.")S,  of  the  Ordinances  in 
bill,  remain  mu'edressed.  New  p(.'rils  have  appeared  iti  the 
sheriffs'  power  of  packing  a  J'arliament,  and  in  the  general 
animosity  expresseil  against  the  ( 'hureh  for  its  ill-used  wealth, 
its  rorrujit  tribunals,  and  its 
foreign  tendem-ics,  and  against 
the  Pajtacy,  from  wliidi  already 
ill  i."!(i(i  there  had  been  a 
nati(mal  revolt,  the  whole  Par- 
liament rejiudiating  John's  act  of 
homage  and  tlie  .annual  tribute 
of  a   thou.sand  marks. 

A  new  political  wi.'apon,  and 
one  wdiich  wastopr<ive  two-edged, 
has  been  iinented,  in  im]ieai-h- 
ment.  A  new  constitiil  ional  devici.' 
for  sohing  the  great  |iriili|(iii  of 
all  government,  the  control  of  the 
exeeutive  by  the  legislative,  has 
been  dis<'overed,  wlx-n  the  Commons  ajipoini  ten  lords  of  the 
reforming  party  to  "  enforce  "  the  royal  i-omieil  ;  the  first,  of  a 
long   scries    of   steps    destined  to  lead  to  cabinet  government. 
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Above  :ill.  a  new  force  has  at  last  appeareil.  to  take  the  leader. 
shi})  out  of  baronial  hands.  For  when  John  of  Gaunt  insolently 
reversed  the  Parliament's  measures  as  soon  as  it  was  rlissolved 
and  even  packed  a  new  and  servile  I'arliament  in  the  next 
year,  and  bront^-lit  back  the  timid  lords  to  their  wonted  time- 
serving, the  death  of  Edward  III.,  June  2],  1:^77,  following 
close]}-  on  that  of  the  tilack  Prince,  introduced  a  minority,  a 
[)oIitical  condition  which  always  leads  to  a  compromise.  John 
of  (iainit  was  no  longer  supreme.  The  Common,s  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  0(.'tober,  1877,  chose  again  the  old  Speaker,  and  returned 
trmmphantly  to  their  old  constitutional  positions. 

The  nation  has  at  last  learnt  to  do  without  tin.'  f)aronage 
as  constitutional  leadei's.  Henceforth  the  politi<al  extinction 
of  the  baronage  is  onl}-  a  question  of  time  and  opportunity. 
By  thus  securing  their  right  to  submit  royal  ministers  to 
a  strict  account,  the  ('onnuous  had  got  a  Imld  upon  the 
administration.  Their  sliare  in  legislation  had  been  siniilarly 
advancing  throughout  tlic  century  that  had  elapsed  since 
they  had  been  convoked  by  Ivlward  I.  for  little  more  thair 
assent  to  taxation  anil  jiresenting  of  petitions.  V>y  a  long 
struggle  with  his  shifty  grandson  they  had  secured  that  tlicir 
petitions  sliould  have  an  answer,  that  the  answers  should  not 
be  merely  oral  but  formally  recorded  and  sealed,  and  that  the 
answer  to  each  petition  shoidd  be  endorsed  on  the  back  thereof. 
Only  one  more  step  was  re([uired  to  make  the  petition  into  a 
Bill,  and  to  win  for  them  the  initiative  in  legislation. 

The  victories  of  the  Commons,  in  the  Parliamentary  sense, 
were,  after  all,  the  victories  only  of  an  aristocratic  class.  Below 
the  small  group  of  the  comity  freeholders  and  the  burgesses  in 
towns  came  the  great  mass  of  the  unrepresented,  the  villeins 
and  tlic  unprivileged  artisans.  When  those  classes  began  for 
the  first  time  to  stir  and  to  find  exjiression  for  themselves — 
when  in  the  Peasant  Itevolt,  and  the  Lollard  movement,  and 
the  )-)oem  of  "Piers  Plowman"  they  began  to  make  themselves 
heard,  it  nnist  have  seemed  a,  iiortent ;  as  Roman  augurs  fabled 
Ix'forii  the  Punic  War,  /»«  loc/itus  /'sf.  As  early  as  I'MMi  (p.  222) 
Wycliffe  had  publi.shed  his  book  on  "The  Lordship  of  God," 
an  atta('k  on  the  current  ecclesiastical  theory  of  tlie  sub-, 
orijiualion  of  State  to  ( 'hurcli.  He  next  appears  condcuniing 
till'  papal  usurpations  of  English  benctii'cs.      Then  he  joined  with 
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Jolm  of  Gaunt — strange  alliance  uf  a  religious  enthusiast  \\iih 
a  corrupt  courtier — to  attack  the  teuiporal  position  and  wealth 
of  churchmen,  and  was  cited  before  Gourtenay,  Bishop  of 
London.  The  trial  was  hroken  up  by  an  outbreak  of  the 
Londoners  against  John  d  I  lamit.  Another  trial  in  K^.SN  was 
interrupted  by  anoth(.'r  popular  riot  against  the  Pajtal  Jiull. 
From  this  date  Wycliffe,  hitherto  a  reformer,  became  a  revolu- 
tionary. He  advanced  to  the  very  key  of  the  Church  position 
in  denying-  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  He  inveighed 
unsparingly  against  the  standing  army  of  the  (Jhurch,  the 
monks  and  the  triars.  He  a])pealed  from  the  churchmen  to  the 
people,  and  turned  from  Latin  treatises  to  brief  tracts  in  English. 
By  these  and  his  English  version  of  the  A'ulgate  Bible,  and  b}- 
his  order  of  "  poor  priests,"  or  travelling  preachers  ("p.  230),  he 
brought  the  most  fundamental  problems  of  medieval  thought 
down  to  the  arena  of  ]3opular  discussion.  He  is  the  tirst  of 
the  roll  of  English  prose  writers;  and  his  prose  (p.  oO(i)  has 
already  the  best  characteristics  of  English  writing — brevity, 
force,  and  trenchant  humour. 

Li  1884  he  died.  His  followers,  the  Lollards,  were  at  the 
height  of  their  influence  about  L"394.  The  petition  they  then 
presented  to  l^irliamcnt  condemns  not  nuly  many  (Jhurc'h 
ili;ictrines  and  rites,  but  also  war  and  capital  punishment,  and 
trades  in  luxuries.  Wycliti'e's  successors,  his  guiding  hand 
removed,  had  allowed  tlie  movement  tn  drift  into  wild  socialism, 
and  it  soon  became  discredited.  About  lo90  every  other  man 
you  met  was  a  Lollard,  according  to  W'alsinghani.  But  in  1401 
Fai'liament  was  willing  to  pass  the  Act  which  provided  tor  the 
burning  of  heretics.  WycliU'e  has  sometimes  been  held  respon- 
sible for  the  great  rising  of  13iSl,  called  the  Peasant  Revolt. 
But  there  are  other  causes  t|uite  sufficient  to  account  for  this. 
It  is  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  strain  resulting  from 
the  sudden  and  enormous  rise  in  wages  and  prices  consecpient 
on  the  Black  Death  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increasing 
stringency  of  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  which  strove  to  foi-ce 
back  this  irresistible  rise  on  the  other  hand.  As  in  all  revolu- 
tiiius,  many  other  intliiences  co-oix 'rated.  The  disora'anisino' 
and  demoralising  influence  of  the  Inng  war,  the  grievances  of 
townsiiKiii  against  their  feudal  lords,  and  of  i-i-aftsmen  against 
oppressive    guilds,   thr    cii^  iiliii  inn    dl'  flnrtrines    such    as    those 
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iittribiited  to  John  Ball,  and  of  watchwoixls  borrowed  from 
"  Piers  Plowman,"  must  all  be  taken  into  account.  In  Kent, 
where,  according  to  legal  theory,  there  was  no  villeinage,  the 
rising  was  jjolitical  rather  than  social.     It  found  its  pretext  in 
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the  hated  novelty  of  jioll-ta.xes ;  but  the  poll-tax  of  1381 
{p.  330)  must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  signal  than  the  motive 
cause  of  the  rising.  The  remarkable  features  about  it  are 
its  almost  universal  range  from  Kent  to  Lancashire,  from 
Norfolk  to  Devon;  its  extraordinary  evidence  of  organisation 
and  concert :  the  panic  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  the 
58 
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precocious  wisdom  and  courage  of  the  Vduiij;'  king.  When 
Walworth,  the  mayor  of  London,  struck  ilown  Wat  Tyler  at 
Sniithtield,  Kichard  II.,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  ste])}>ed  forward  to 
vvy,  "  I  will  be  your  leader,"  and  induced  them  to  return  home 
by  charters  of  manumission,  sudi  as  the  day  before  at  Mile  End 
he  had  promised  to  the  villeins  of  the  eastern  counties.  These 
charters,  within  three  weeks,  his  advisers  made  him  annul : 
and  i'arlianient  concurring  in  this  treachery,  made  pohtiral 
capital  t>ut  of  the  revolt  by  attributing  it  to  adnunistrative 
abuses,  to  taxation  and  purveyance,  and  official  embezzlements. 
Eut  one.  at  least,  of  its  effects  survived.  It  undoubtedly 
accelerated  the  transformation  of  villeinage  into  copyhold 
temu'e,  and  of  bailiff  farming  into  a  leasehold  system  (p.  '.iSi). 
The  King's  The  chief  personage  about  the  court  since  the  death  of 
Kdward  III.  had  been  John  of  Gaunt:  but  1381  had  shown 
the  detestation  felt  for  him  throughout  the  land.  He  betook 
himself  in  1386  to  (iascony,  for  another  futile  attempt  to  make 
good  his  right  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  To  counterbalance  the 
control  exercised  by  his  uncles,  Richard  II.  had  relied  on  Vere, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk.  When 
the  former  was  created  Duke  of  Ireland,  a  vehement  attack  was 
made  on  the  two  favourites  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.. 
The  king's  defiant  answer  that  he  would  not  at  their  will  dis- 
miss a  single  varlet  from  his  kitchen  was  met  by  a  significant 
reminder  of  the  fate  of  Edward  II.  This  (.'Owed  him :  he 
bowed  to  the  storm.  Suti'oliv  was  impeached  and  dismissed. 
The  king  was  put  under  a  council  to  hold  the  regency  for  a  year. 
But  as  soon  as  Parliament  was  dissolved  he  showed  a  bold  front. 
He  made  a  progress  through  the  country  to  collect  adherents ; 
he  appealed  to  the  sheriffs  to  pack  the  next  Parliament ;  and  he 
got  from  the  j'udges  a  pronouncement  that  the  commission  was 
unlawful,  and  made  to  himself  a  jiarty  in  London.  But 
'■  London  was  mutable  as  a  reed  ; "  the  sheriffs  told  him  that  the 
commonalty  were  against  him  :  Vere's  small  army  was  defeated 
at  liadcot  Bridge;  and  a  formal  "  appeal "  of  treason  was  made 
against  the  king's  advisers  by  five  great  lords.  These  "  lords 
appellant"  were  Thomas,  Duke  of  (iloucester,  the  king's 
ydungest  uncle;  Ilemy  of  Derby,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt; 
Mciwbray,  J'^ai'l  of  Nottingham;  Beaucham]),  Earl  of  Warwick; 
and  the   Kai-1  of  xVrundeL     Under  their  inHueuce  the  Merciless 
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Parliament  met  in  February,  13SS,  and  continued  for  four 
montlis  at  the  work  which  earned  it  its  title.  A  clean  sweep 
was  made  of  the  king's  friends.  For  nearly  a  year  Richard 
bore  the  yoke  without  a  sign ;  but  on  May  3,  1.3S!),  he  entered 
the  Council,  announced  that  lie  was  of  age  enough  to  govern 
(he  was  now  twenty-three),  and  dismissed  the  "Appellants." 
l>ut  satisfied  with  the  complete  success  of  this  sudden  stroke, 
he  soon  recalled  them  :  and  a  halcyon  ^^eriod  set  in  : 
eight  years  of  quiet  popular  and  constitutional  government. 
It  was  even  an  interval  of  peace  with  France,  for  the  truce 
made  in  1389  was  cemented  in  139G  by  the  king's  marriage 
to  a  French  jn-incess.  It  was  also  occupied  by  imjDortant 
legislation :  the  old  statutes  against  Provisors  and  against 
Jlortmain  were  amended,  and  new  Acts  passed  against  "  livery 
and  maintenance. " '  John  of  Gaunt  now  returned  froui  Oascony, 
acted  the  part  which  he  holds  in  Shakespeare's  play,  and 
laboured  to  keep  peace  in  the  royal  family.  Richard  himself, 
with  that  singular  adaptability  of  character  which  Shakespeare 
has  drawn  so  subtly,  was  indulging  the  other  side  of  his  nature, 
his  taste  for  music  and  books,  art  and  pageantry. 

Put  beneath  the  surface  critical  changes  were  going  on. 
The  ari'ogance  of  (Gloucester  grew  yearly  more  intolerable;  the 
death  of  the  popular  (^hieen  Anne,  in  1394,  and  the  legitima- 
tion of  the  Beauforts,  children  of  John  of  (iaimt  by  a  mistress, 
broke  up  the  royal  family  union.  The  king  had  comj>letely 
won  over  two  of  the  appellants,  Henry  and  Nottingham,  and 
had  formed  as  a  counterpoise  the  group  of  royalist  nobles 
(the  Hollands,  Montacute,  Scropc,  etc.).  An  accident  e.xploded 
the  mine.  A  petition  appeared  trom  Parliament  in  1396 
attacking  the  administration  of  the  household.  The  king 
indignantly  demanded  the  author,  whose  name  was  Haxey ; 
the  Commons,  intimidated  and  apologetic,  gave  him  up.  Elated 
by  this  victory,  and  hearing  that  the  three  hostile  ajipellant 
lords — Gloucester,  Arundel  and  Warwick — had  met  at  Arundel 
to  concert  their  plans,  the  king  struck  his  blow  suddenly,  and 
within  three  months  Arundel  had  suhered  a  traitor's  death, 
Gloucester  was  found  dead  at  Calais,  ^\'arwick  was  banished. 
The  I'arliament  reversed  all  the  Acts  of  the  Merciless  Parlia- 
ment oC  |:;SS;  it  granted  the  king  the  wool  subsidy  for  his 
['  Sea  the  section  on  Warfare,  Cliap.  VII.] 
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life,  and  it  completed  his  now  despotic  power  by  delegating  its 
own  aiithorit}'  to  a  committee  of  Lords  and  L'ommoiis.  The 
English  monarchy  had  suddenly  become  an  absolute  monarchy. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  a  reversal  of  the  work  of  three  cen- 
turies should  be  permanent.  To  complete  his  triumph,  Richard 
had  seized  the  opportunity  of  a  quarrel  between  the  two 
last  of  the  appellants — Henry  of  Derby  and  Mowbray  of 
Nottingham — who  had  lately  been  created  Dukes  of  Hereford 
and  of  Norfolk  respectively.     There  was  to  be  a  public   duel 
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between  them  :  it  had  just  begun  when  the  king  interposed 
and  banished  both.  On  John  of  Gaunt's  death  Richard  seized 
the  Lancaster  estates ;  Henry  returned  to  claim  his  inherit- 
ance ;  the  king  was  absent  in  Ireland.  Henry  had  long  been 
the  most  popular  man  in  England,  and  doubtless  had  an 
understanding  with  the  great  nobles.  All  deserted  to  his  side, 
and  Richard  on  his  return  found  all  was  hopeless,  and 
abdicated  September  29,  1399.  The  contemporary  chronicler,  Abdica- 
the  monk  of  Evesham,  sees  in  Richard's  fall  the  moral  that  ^"g^ar^u 
'  he  who  smites  with  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 
Like  Rehoboam,  he  had  despised  the  counsel  of  old  men  and 
followed  the  yotmg  to  do  evil.  Henry  stood  forth  in  Parliameut 
to  assert  his  right  to  the  vacant  throne  as  "  descended  in  the 
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right  line  from  Henry  III.,"  and  as  "sent  by  God  to  recover 
his  right  when  the  reahii  was  in  point  to  bo  undone  for 
(lofanlt  iif  governance."  Thus  fell  the  medieval  form  of 
monarchy  and  its  assertion  of  absolutism,  not  to  be  heard 
again  till  national  needs  recalled  it  to  a  temjiorary  life  under 
the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts  were  mislefl  into  a  factitious 
and  fatal  attempt  to  revive  it,  not  only  in  practice,  but  in 
the  form  of  a  theory  as  offensive  as  that  of  Richard  II.  He 
liad  said  that  the  laws  were  in  his  own  mouth  and  breast, 
but  his  deposition  closed  the  long  struggle  between  the  con- 
stitution set  up  by  Edward  I.  and  the  ijlder  idea  of  royal 
prerogative.  Before  the  next  spring  Richard  was  dead  :  but 
Pomfret  Castle  has  kept  its  secret  well,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death  is  still  unknown. 
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The  removal  of  tlie  Papacy  to  Avignon  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century  was  attended  by  serious  consequences 
affecting  both  the  material  resources  and  the  public  prestige 
of  the  Holy  See.  Avignon  lay  just  without  the  French  border, 
aud  till.'  Popes  of  the  "Captivity"  (as  this  term  of  absence 
from  Rome  is  called)  were  all  Frenchmen.  Some,  indeed, 
might  be,  as  the  result  of  King  Edward  III.'s  conquests,  English 
subjects  ;  but  their  attachment,  as  their  language,  was  not  the 
less  French.  The  Papacy  became  the  steady  ally  of  France, 
and  lost  to  a  great  extent  its  proud  position  of  standing  as  a 
free  and  absolute  power  above  all  the  courts  of  secular  king- 
doms. In  England,  especially  after  its  armies  had  overrun 
and  humbled  France,  a  French  Pope,  iilentiticd  altogether  with 
French  interests,  rould  not  lie  regarded  with  the  same  devotion 
as  of  old :  and  here,  in  the  country  which  had  been  most 
lo)al  to  the  Holy  See,  the  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  grew  silently 
into  ill-will,  wliich  from  time  to  time  broke  forth  into  out- 
spoken complaint,  and  even  into  declared  opixisition.  For 
England  was  the  harvest-field  i'roiu  which  the  I'apacy  reaped 
its  greatest  protit.s.  Now  that  tlie  Pope  was  no  longer  resident 
in  Italy,  the  income  due  from  liis  possessions  there  was  levied 
with  greater  diificulty  and  rapidly  shrank  in  amount.  He 
was  more  aud  more  dependent  on  gifts  and  exactions  from 
the  other   lands    of   his    obedience.      France,  however,  by  the 
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second  half  of  the  fourteenth  centniy  was  exhausted  by  war- 
fare, (Termany  had  httle  to  spare,  and  the  cliief  weight  of  the 
burthen  fell  upon  England,  which  had  to  disburse  to  the  Papal 
treasury  sums  largely  exceeding  its  proportional  due,  were  we 
to  reckon  only  by  population,  as  well  as  a  yearly  tribute  of  one 
thousand  marks  (partly  levierl  in  Ireland)  iidierited  from  the 
recklessness  of  King  John. 

Nor  did  the  country  suffer  from  this  direct  taxation  only, 
harassing  as  it  was.  Dispensations  and  other  privileges  were 
constantly  required,  and  they  could  only  be  obtained  by 
those  who  were  willing  to  pay  the  charges  imposed  according 
to  a  tixed  tariff  regulating  minutely  the  cost  of  each ;  and 
appeals  to  the  Papal  court  not  inerely  involved  heavy  expense, 
but  they  were  open  to  a  further  objection  on  the  part  of 
English  statesmen,  since  they  appeared  to  them  as  a  dis- 
paragement of  the  king's  right  of  jurisdiction.  It  was  not 
disputed  that  certain  causes  might  properl}-  be  removed  to 
the  Pope's  cognisance :  the  complaint  was  that  suits  were 
brought  before  him  the  judgment  in  whieh  might  extend  to 
issues  properly,  it  was  held,  amenable  to  tln^  civil  authority 
alone.  But  so  much  did  the  spheres  of  teniuoral  and  spiritual 
jurisdiction  overlap,  that  it  was  hard  to  lay  down  a  rule  which 
should  exclude  the  latter  class  of  cases  and  leave  only  the 
right  of  ap])eal  in  those  of  which  the  legality  was  unassailed. 
For  example,  in  1358,  the  Bishop  of  Ely  brought  an  appeal 
before  the  Pope,  the  sentence  in  which  carried  with  it  the 
excommunication  of  some  members  of  the  King's  Council : 
but  no  sooner  had  the  Papal  commissioners  reached  England 
than  the}'  were  im])risoned,  tried  before  the  judges,  and  at 
last  [>ut  to  death.  This  was  a  case  which  might  be  claimed  on 
either  side.  And  although  appeals  of  a  .serious  character  were 
less  numerous  than  they  had  been  under  King  Henry  III., 
they  were  still  frequent  enough,  and  often  irritating  enough 
— since  the  Papacy  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  French 
monarchy — to  produce  constant  friction.  Hence  in  1353 
the  ordinance  of  Praemunire  (p.  200)  was  jjassed  "against 
annullers  of  judgment  in  the  king's  courts "  which  forbade 
the  prosecution  in  foreign  courts  of  suits  cognisable  by  the 
law  of  England.  Thirteen  years  later  a  stafute  was  passed 
which  applied    the    prohibition    by  name  to    the  Papal    court; 
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and,  finally,  in  I'-W-]  the  great  statute  of  Praemunire,  subjected 
all  persons  bringing  Bulls  or  other  instriunents  from  Rome  to 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture.  The  law  was  highly  obnoxious  to 
the  Curia,  but  the  Pope  was  not  in  a  position  to  enforce  its 
withdrawal.  His  protests  were  in  vain,  aiul  appeals  became 
less  numerous.  Still  the  Pope's  power  of  dispensation  covered 
a  good  many  of  the  causes  about  which  appeals  arose ;  and 
for  the  rest,  it  became  usual  for  him  to  send  judges  "  delegate '' 
to  act  as  his  representatives  in  England,  so  that  the  foreign 
jurisdictioii  was  not  altogether  excluded,  though  it  v/as  now 
exercised  on  English  soil. 

The  system  which  perhaps  caused  more  discontent  than 
anything  else  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wished  for  the 
efficient  government  of  the  English  Church,  was  that  which 
had  come  into  practice  with  regard  to  the  bestowal  of  pre- 
ferments in  it.  The  Pope  was  accustomed  to  make  j^'^'o vision 
for  the  next  presentation  to  a  benefice  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  incumbent :  or  he  would  nominally,  for  .special  reasons, 
reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  appointment  to  a  vacant  post. 
He  had  also  the  unquestioned  prerogative  of  nominating  to 
bishoprics  vacated  by  translation ;  and  his  policy  was  to 
translate  bishops  as  often  as  possible,  and  so  to  obtain  not 
only  the  fees  and  the  firstfruits  (or  first  year's  income)  of  the 
bishop  who  was  translated,  but  also  those  of  the  prelate  who 
was  a]ipointed  in  his  room.  The  grievance  was  not  merely 
that  the  interests  of  the  see  or  other  benefice  were  likely 
to  be  neglected,  but  also  that  foreigners  were  frequently 
nominated,  who  were  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of  its 
revenues  without  being  at  the  pains  even  of  visiting  England. 
In  1351  the  Statute  of  Provisoi's  prohibited  the  acceptance 
of  Papal  letters  of  provision,  and  handed  over  the  patronage 
of  benefices  so  dealt  with  to  the  king.  But  the  law  was 
constantly  evaded,  and  all  attempts  at  setting  matters  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing  failed  of  any  real  success. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  possible  for  a  movement  such  as  that  set 
on  foot  by  A\'yclitle  to  attain  even  a  transitory  success.  The 
Papacy,  it  was  considered,  was  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
temporal  institution,  whose  action  might  be  criticised  like  the 
action   of   ordinary    temporal    powers,   and    was   at    this,  time 
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judged  with  the  greater  jealousy  on  ac<-i)nnt  of  its  association 
with  the  poHtics  of  France.  The  fourteenth  centnrv,  nKircovt.'r, 
Rome  and  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth  of  national  sentiment  in  the 
western  States  of  Europe.  The  German  Electors  in  13o8 
asserted  their  right  to  choo.se  a  king  wliose  titli'  should  need 
no  confirmation  by  the  Pope  ;  and  in  the  same  year  when  two 
cardinals  were  sent  into  England,  oliviously  in  the  French 
interest,  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  England  and  France, 
the  Archbishop  of  ('anterbiuy  himself  denounced  them  from 
the  ptdpit.  Each  nation  was  resolved  to  manage  its  own 
concerns  without  interference  from  without,  and  the  affairs 
also  of  the  (Jhurch  in  each  country  were  looked  upon  in  the 
same  light.  The  English  Church  had  always  claimed  for'itseh 
a  distinct  existence,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  centrifugal 
tendency  should  be  hastened  by  the  jiresent  conditions  of  the 
Papacy.  Xnr  is  it  to  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.  was  marked  b}'  an  increased  use  of  the 
English  language  in  preaching  and  for  the  purposes  of 
devoti(.)n  ;  and  the  more  religicm  presented  itself  to  plain 
people  in  an  English  guise,  the  more  would  the  Jjatin  litual 
of  the  Chiurh  appear  as  a  forcigu  importation.  Thus  a  national 
patriotic  sentiment  miglit  combine  with  political  considerations 
and  with  a  religious  motive  in  pleading  the  desirability  of 
resistance  to  the  French  dictation  and  the  secular  tendencies 
of  Avignon.  <.)f  this  complex  of  opinion  Wycliffe  was  the 
spokesman.  The  thoughts  wliich  were  in  others'  minds,  and 
the  views  which  descended  tn  him  liy  literary  tradition,  found 
their  expression  in  his  highh'  trained  Lati)i  argimient,  or  his 
nervous  English,  invective;  and  il'  the  substance  of  his  ex- 
position is  largely  borrowed,  the  form  is  still  mainly  his  own. 
He  put  what  was  vague  and  undefined  into  a  tangible  shape, 
and  drew  u|)  the  case  against  Rome  in  clear  propositions 
which  could  be  taken  U]i  and  fought  for  by  his  disciples. 

•idlm  Wycliffe  was  a  Yorkshireman,  and  doubtless  a  member 
of  the  family  which  fur  centuries  occupied  the  manor  of 
Wycliffe-on-Tees.  Born  about  1320,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
College  which  had  been  founded  at  Oxford  half  a  century 
before  his  birth  by  his  neighbours,  the  PaUiols  of  Barnard 
Castle,  and  in  1300-1301  held  the  office  of  Master  of  that 
College,     lie  then  accepted  a  living  in  Lincolnshire,  which    in 
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1368  he  exchanged  for  one  in  Bnokinghamshire,  within  an  easier 
At  Oxford,  distance  of  Oxfoixl.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  frequentlj', 
if  not  nsuallj,  resident  in  the  University  from  1363  onwards, 
and  was  able  by  this  means  to  satisfy-  the  conditions  required 
for  the  degi'ees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity.  He  took 
the  higher  degi-ee  sometime  before  the  end  of  1373.  It  is 
generally  believed,  also — though  the  fact  is  b}-  no  means 
certain — that  he  is  thr  same  person  with  the  John  Wycliffe 
who  was  made  A\'arden  of  Canterbury  Hall  by  Archbishop 
IsHp  in  13(j.5.  This  hall  had  been  recently  founded  by  the 
archbishop  for  a  mixed  body  of  monks  and  secular  clergy- 
men ;  but  the  as.sociation  of  these  discordant  elements  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  Islip,  when  he  appointed  Wycliffe,  removed 
tlie  monks  and  adapted  the  hall  to  the  normal  academic 
pattern.  The  next  archbishop,  Langham,  who  was  himself  a 
Benedictine  monk,  recognised  the  injury  done  to  the  interests 
of  his  Order,  and  in  turn  deposed  "Wyclitt'e  and  his  Secidar 
colleagues.  An  appeal  to  Rome  followed,  but  the  representative 
of  the  Seculars,  for  some  tmknown  reason,  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  judgment  naturally  went  against  them.  By 
the  Papal  decision  of  1370,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  king 
in  1372,  Canterbury  Hall  was  left  exclusively  monastic.  Con- 
sidering that  the  liall  had  been  originally  designed  in  part 
expressly  for  the  benefit  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  that 
the  plan  of  a  mixed  foundation  had  notably  foiled,  the  decision 
probably  was  the  fairest  one  possible  in  the  circumstances ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Seculars  had  a  grievance, 
and  that  this  grievance  may  have  directed  Wycliffe's  attention 
more  distinctly  to  the  abuses  which  lie  deemed  to  exist  in 
the  Konian  Church.  This  latter  inference,  however,  is  not  to 
be  pressed  too  decidedly,  since  the  identity  of  the  warden  with 
the  reformer  remains  unproved  and  there  were  certainly 
two  .Tdhn  Wycliffes  living  at  the  time. 

Wyclitte's  academical  position  stood  high.  He  had  not 
only  amassed  solid  attainments  in  the  school-learning  of  his 
day — in  which,  indeed,  he  was  reputed  to  be  unsiu-passed^ 
lint,  he  also  |)osse.ssed  the  gift  of  teai-liiiii;'  and  of  drawing 
round  him  a  band  of  disciples,  so  that,  however  far  ho  separ- 
ated himself  from  the  authorised  standard  of  thcologic'al 
correctness,   he   enjoyed    an    uiivar\ing   personal  jiopr.larity   at 
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Oxford,  wliero  bis  following  held  its  groiuul  uiid  called  lor 
energetic  measures  of  repression  at  a  time  when  his  doctrines 
hardly  survived  in  other  parts  of  England.  It  has  been 
usually  supposed  that  the  position  he  had  arrived  at  with 
respect  to  the  Pai)al  power  was  already  notorious  in  1-S66 ; 
for  in  this  year,  when  Parliament  repudiated  the  payment  ot 
the  yearly  tribute  to  the  ]'ope,  it  was  be  who  was  called  upon  in  Public 
to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  arginncnts  in  support  of  that 
action.  Recent  criticism  has,  however,  made  it  nearly  certain 
that  this  took  place  on  a  later  occasion,  when  the  demand  was 
renewed  in  ]:)74.  The  statement,  from  which  we  gather  that 
Wycliffe  was  one  of  the  doctors  of  theology  sunnnoned  to 
Parliament,  is  of  special  interest  from  tlie  light  it  throws  on 
the  course  of  bis  opinions  on  the  great  question  of  the 
relations  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers. 

He  puts  his  statement  to  a  large  extent  in  the  form  oi 
a  report  of  seven  speeches  made  liy  seven  lords  in  the 
Council  when  the  discussion  as  to  the  tribute  was  raised.  It 
is  possible  that  the  arguments  brought  forward  at  such  a 
council  maj'  serve  as  the  basis  of  Wycliffe 's  paper;  but  it 
cannot  be  seriously  doubted  that  the  paper  itself — its  plan, 
arrangement  and  most  of  its  reasoning — is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  Wyclift'e's  own  production ;  and  that  the  detailed 
arguments  of  the  lords  are  his  arguments.  Thus  he  makes 
one  lord  deny  the  lawfulness  of  the  Pope's  receipt  of  tribute 
on  the  ground  that  Christ  and  His  apostles  held  no  property, 
and  that  the  owning  of  property  by  the  Church  was  the 
token  of  her  decline  from  original  purit}'.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  Evangelical  Poverty,  which  was  the  watchword  of  Marsiglio  of 
Padua,  and  of  William  of  Ockham  and  the  stricter  Franciscans, 
and  had  animated  them  in  their  support  of  Lewis  the  Bavarian 
against  Pope  John  XXII.  nearly  half  a  century  earlier. 
Another  class  of  arguments  relies  on  feudal  principles.  The 
pajment  of  a  tribute  involves  reciprocal  obligations ;  it  is  a 
rendering  of  a  "  service  "  which  implies  the  rendering  of  service 
in  return.  But  the  Pope,  far  from  helping  or  protecting  this 
country,  aids  its  enemies :  he  can  therefore  have  no  claim  to 
help  from  us.  Here  we  have  enunciated  AVycliffe's  leading 
principle  of  lordship  (doininiam)  as  conditioned  by  service. 

The  full  exposition  of  these  two   doctrines — of  Evangelical 
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Poverty  and  of  Lordship— is  found  in  the  treatises  On  tl/e 
Lordship  of  Gild  and  (Jn  Civil  (or  human)  Lordxhip,  the  former  of 
whieh  may  have  been  eomjJosed  some  years  previously.  Lordship 
and  service  are  necessarily  correspondent  terms :  tlie  one  cannot 
exist  without  the  other.  A  man  cannot  have  lordship  unless 
there  be  somethinti'  upon  which  he  can  exercise  it.  God  Him- 
self was  not  Lord  until  by  creation  He  had  provided  objects 
to  be  His  servant.s.  But  God's  lordshipi  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  man  by  the  two  facts  that  it  holds  under  its  sway  all 
creatures,  and  all  on  the  same  terms  of  service :  for  "  God 
rules  not  mediately  through  the  rule  of  vassals  who  serve  Him, 
as  other  kings  hold  lordship,  since  immediately  and  of  Himself 
He  makes,  sustains,  and  governs  all  that  which  He  pos.sesses, 
and  assists  it  to  perform  its  wcjrks  accoriling  to  other  uses 
which  He  requires.''  '  The  ])rinciple  that  all  men  were  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  God — or,  as  Wycliffe  would  put  it,  that  all  held 
of  Him,  andt  on  the  same  ternjs  of  service — was,  of  course,  a 
commonplace  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  Wycliffe  transferred 
the  conception  from  the  rcliginus  to  the  political  sphere.  The 
rank  wdiich  a  man  has  in  the  sight  of  (iod  nmst  determine 
his  rank,  consequence,  jiosition,  all  that  he  has  nr  is,  in  the 
sight  of  men.  If  by  sin  he  forfeits  tlie  former,  necessarily 
also  the  latter  goes  with  it.  In  a  word,  in  Wycliffe's  formula, 
lordship,  spiritual  or  temporal,  is  fi,ii  ndcd   in   grace 

This  doctrine  is  not  Wycliffe's  nwn:  he  took  it  fully 
matured  from  the  writings — possibly  from  the  oral  teaching — 
of  Richard  FitzRalph,  who  had  been  a  fellow  of  lialliol  Gollege, 
about  the  time  of  Wycliffe's  birth,  and  who  is  known  to  have 
been  resident  in  Oxford  at  least  as  late  as  l:^.S8.  He  died 
Archbishop  of  Ai'raagh  in  1:>(J0.  But  FitzRaljih  had  employed 
his  doctrine  of  lordship  as  a  weapon  to  assail  the  Franciscan 
doctrine  of  Evangelical  Poverty.  To  abjure  all  holding  of 
property  was,  in  his  mind,  to  run  counter  to  the  law  which 
governed  all  the  relations  of  man  and  man,  as  of  man  and 
(iod.  Wycliffe  sought  to  combine  the  two  doctrines.  He 
would  go  with  FitzRal])h  so  far  as  the  definition  of  lord- 
ship was  concerned,  but  into  the  further  issues  which  he  raised 
lie  cotdd  not  follow  him.  On  these  points  he  stood  firm  with 
Ockham    and    the    Franciscans.      It    was    onl^-    in    the  latter 

'    iJt    (loiiiiiiio  diviiUK   i.  ."). 
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stages  ot  his  career  that  he  broke  away  froin  his  friendly 
attitude  towards  the  friars;  and  this  he  did,  not  on  anv 
ground  of  theory,  but  because  the  friars  were  the  hearts- 
advocates  of  the  Papal  authority,  which  he  came  year  by  year 
more  stoutly  to  resist. 

Wj'cliffe's  doctrine  of  lordship  was  powerfully  affected  by  His  com- 
the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine  as  to  the  nature  of  sin :  "  Sin  ™""'^'°- 
is  nothing,  and  men,  when  they  sin,  become  nothing."  Evil  is 
a  negation,  and  those  who  yield  themselves  up  to  it  cease  to 
retain  any  positive  existence.  Clearlj-,  then,  they  can  possess 
nothing,  can  hold  no  lordship.  That  which  they  seem  to 
possess  is  no  real  or  proper  possession  at  all ;  it  is  but  the 
unjust  holding  ot  that  which  they  must  one  day  restore  to 
the  righteous.  '■  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  even 
that  which  he  seemeth  to  have."  As  thus  the  wicked  hath 
nothing,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  righteous  is  lord  of  all 
things.  To  that  which  he  has  not  now  actually,  he  has  a 
jiotential  right ;  and  since  everj^  righteous  man  has  this  un- 
limited lordship,  it  follows  necessaril}'  that  all  goods  must  be 
held  in  common.  Wyclitt'e's  doctrine  of  community  is  one  of 
the  most  express  points  in  his  system,  and  it  is  one  which, 
we  can  hardly  doubt,  had  more  serious  practical  consequences 
than  its  author  intended.  Wj^cliffe,  in  truth,  guarded  it  by 
important  reserves  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  human 
possessions.  Civil  society,  he  maintained,  originated  in  sin, 
in  the  lust  of  acquisition ;  and  civil  lordship  is  only  so  far 
good  as  it  is  correlated  with  natural  lordship ;  in  other  words, 
with  the  lordship  based  on  the  law  of  the  Gos]iel.  Civil 
rulers  are  onlj-  justified  in  so  far  as  they  recognise  the  iluty  of 
"service,"  that  is,  of  their  corresponding  obHgations  towards 
their  subjects.  Still  the  ideal  remains,  that  no  man  should 
hold  separate  property,  and  that  all  tilings  should  be  had  in 
common. 

If  this  was  the  ideal  for  all  men,  plainl}'  it  was  such  in  His  views 
the  first  degree  for  the  Church.  The  Chiu'ch,  Wycliflfe  lu-ged  property, 
with  Ockham,  should  hold  no  property  ;  endowments  were  a 
hindrance  to  its  proper  work.  It  should  be  limited  to  its 
strictly  spiritual  province.  The  Papacy  shoidd  revert  to  its 
primitive  position  of  an  exclusively  spiritual  jjower :  "  for  to 
rule    temporal    possessions   after    a    civil    manner,   to   concpier 
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kingdoms  and  exact  tributes,  appertain  to  earthly  lordship,  not 
to  the  Pope ;  so  that  if  he  pass  by  and  set  aside  the  ottice  of 
spiritual   rule,  and    entangle    himself   in    those   other  concerns, 
his  "work   is    not  only  superfluous    Imt    also    contrary  to    Holy 
Scripture."'      If   then    the   (Jhur<-h    exercised    functicins   which 
properly  belonged  to    the  State,  it  was   the   duty  of  the  latter 
to  vindicate  its  right  over  its  own  aft'airs.     In  such  a  case  the 
.State  might  resume  possession  of  the  huids  and  revenues  held 
by  the  Church.       But    what    if  the  Church  should  pronounce 
.excommunication  against    its    spoilers  ^      Excommunication,    is 
the  answer,  has  no  etf'ect  unless  its    object  be  already  excom- 
municated by  his  sin.       If    he    sin,  he    is    already  beyond    the 
pale  of   Christian    cDunnuuinii  ;    if   he    have    done  righteously, 
no  sentence  of  condenuiation  i/au  alter  his  condition  <if  grace. 
The  example  illustrates  well  the  clearness  with  which  Wyclift'e 
pushed  to  its  logical    conclusion    his  view  that  man's  position, 
alike  civil  and  spiritual,  was  determmed  solely  by  his  personal 
relation  towards    (iod:    only    his  own    act   of  rebellion   against 
Him    could    expel    him    from     the    Church.       It    was  his  own 
■character,  and    not    his    office    or    raidv,    nor    any    declaration 
made  by  another    against    him,  that  constituted  him  what  he 
Teally  was.     The  Pope  himself,  if  luu-ighteous,  lost   his   entire 
right  to  lordship.     His  decree,  if  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
had  no  binding  force.       Wycliffe    is    careful  to  avoid  saying    a 
word    against    the    existing    Pope ;    but    his    devotion  to  him, 
which    he    expresses    in    terms  of  hearty   loyalty,  is    no    argu- 
ment   against    the    necessary    right     of    resisting    him    if    his 
•commands  should  contravene  Holy  Scripture.      It    is   evident 
that  Wycliffe's    general    line    of    argiunent — setting    aside   his 
visionary    couununism,    the  drift    of   which  was  probably  not 
at  once  ])erceived — fell    in    readily    with    the    aims    of   those 
nobles  who,  like  John    of  Gatmt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  desired 
a  lai'ge  measure   of  confiscation  of  Church  property.     But  for 
many  years  he  did  not  pass  beyond  theory;   it  was  not  until 
the  great  schism  in  the  Papacy  began  in  1378  that  he  came 
forward  as  a  ])i-actical  reformer,  every  day  more  vehement  and 
uncom[iromising.      For   the  present  he  is   no  more    than    the 
trained  Oxford  doctor,  wdiose  learning   the  Government  might 
auakc   use  of  in  responsible   employment    in  matters   atfecting 

'   J)t'  rh'ili  doiiihtio.  i.    17. 
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the  Church.  In  1374  he  was  appointed  b}'  the  Crown 
to  the  Rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Leicester,  a  living  which  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  Mfe  :  and 
a  few  months  later  he  was  sent  on  a  commission  to 
Bruges,  in  company  with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  and 
some    others    of   less   conseqnence,    to    treat    with    the    Pope's 


FIGURES     ABOVE     TUK     D(K)U     OF     LUITEmVORTlI     ClIl'IlCII. 
(Part  o/a  design  representing  "  /,cs  Trois  Moris  t.t  les  Trots  Vi/s.") 

representatives  on  the  vexed  ([neslion  of 'provisions."  That 
no  permanent  settlement  was  arrived  at  can  hardly  excite 
surprise  ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  besides  the  slight  and  tem- 
porai-y  concessions  which  were  then  agreed  upon,  there  were 
certain  other  articles  of  more  solid  value  which  were  not 
at  the  time  recorded,  but  were,  in  fact,  laid  before  Parliament 
three  years  later. 

Wycliffe's  career  as  a    public    man    had    now    well    begun. 
The  duties  of  his  country  benefice  did  not  prevent  him  from 
59 
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lecturing  in  theology  at  Oxford,  wliere  a  school  was  fonuing 
itself  around  him ;  and  from  time  to  time  he  made  his 
appearance  as  a  preacher  in  London,  where  his  opponents 
allcnv  his  influeuce  to  have  been  powerful  and  lasting.  It 
can  scarcely  he  doubted  that  part  of  his  popularity  was 
derived  from  the  vigour  of  his  attack  upon  the  endowments 
of  the  Church,  and  that  in  this  attack  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  insti'ument  of  John  of  (launt's  anti-clerical  party.  If 
it  was  desirable  to  strdvc  at  the  Duke,  it  was  a  simple 
course  to  strike  at  him  through  Wyclitie.  And  so,  in 
February,  1377,  probably  in  conseipience  of  some  sermon 
preached  in  London,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
bishops  in  St.  Paul's  Church.  He  obeyed  the  sununons 
accompanied  by  John  and  the  Lord  Percy,  the  Marshal  of 
England ;  and  the  Duke  was  attended  by  four  friars,  doctors  of 
divinity.  The  opposition  of  parties  could  not  be  more  clearly 
marked ;  but  an  angry  brawl  between  Wycliffe's  supporters 
and  Bishop  Courtenay  put  a  stop  to  any  trial  of  the  charges 
the  precise  natm-e  of  which  Ave  are  left  to  conjecture, 
wyciiffe  Steps  had,  however,  been  already  taken  to  bring  Wycliffe's 
Papacy,  obnoxious  opinions  before  the  Pope:  and  in  May,  Gregory  XL, 
who  had  just  restored  the  seat  of  the  Papacy  to  Rome, 
executed  five  bulls  reciting  eighteen  erroneous  articles  found 
in  Wycliffe's  writings,  in  which  if  he  persisted  he  was  to  be 
placed  in  confinement  to  await  the  Pope's  sentence.  The 
articles  are  substantially  accurate  quotations  from  the  treatise 
Of  Civil  Lordsltip,  which  itself  embodied  coiu'ses  of  lectures 
delivered  at  Oxford.  They  turn  upon  the  questions  of  Church 
endowments,  and  whether  tlie  State  has  power  to  take  them 
away ;  of  excommunication,  within  what  limits  it  may  be 
lawfully  denounced  ;  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  how 
far  it  is  conditioned  b}^  the  personal  worthiness  of  its  occupant. 
Wyciiffe  was  charged  with  the  errors  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua,  the 
chanq)ion  of  the  Imperial  contest  against  Pope  John  XXII.; 
and  tlie  charge  is,  in  effect,  historically  true,  although 
it  is  likely  that  Wyciiffe  learned  them  not  from  Marsiglio 
but  from  liis  more  scholastic  fellow- worker.  Ockliam.  The 
doctrine  of  Evangelical  Poverty  which  they  had  set  against 
the  worldly  magnificence  of  the  Avignon  Papacy,  combined 
with  Fit.zKalph's  independently  worked-out  theory  of  lordship, 
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furnished    well-nigli    the    sum-total    of  Wychft'e's  views  as    to 
the  nature   and   conditions  of  the  spiritual  jiower. 

tireo-ory  XL's  bulls  ^\•ere  addressed  to  the  king,  to  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  and  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  They 
reached  P^ngland  at  an  inconvenient  moment.  Ed\vai-d  III. 
had  died  on  the  2Ist  June,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
who  presided  over  the  government  on  behalf  of  the  young 
king,  appears  to  have  been  not  less  well  disposed  towards 
Wycliffe  than  was  .lohu  of  (iaunt,  who  was  himself  excluded 
from  the  new  council.  As  soon  as  I'arliament  met,  Wycliffe 
was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  refusing  to 
allow  treasure  to  pass  out  of  the  cduiitry  even  at  the  Pope's 
command ;  and  his  answer  is  still  preserved.  As  a  matter 
of  precaution,  however,  lie  was  enjoined  to  keep  silence  on 
the  subject.  <->n  the  ipicstion  of  the  Papal  condeumatiou  he 
was  far  from  desiring  to  keep  sdence.  He  drew  up  a 
statement  of  defence  on  the  articles  incriminated,  which  he 
laid  fiefore  the  House  ;  and  thoiigli  no  immediate  steps  were 
taken  by  the  government  for  his  protection,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  the  account  of  the  various  proceedings  in  his  case 
which  followed,  withiiut  being  persuaded  that,  however  greatly 
John  of  Gaunt  had  excited  public  hostility,  and  to  what- 
ever extent  a  share  of  this  hostility  might  have  been 
expected  to  fall  upon  his  ally,  W^-clift'e  at  this  juncture 
enjoyed  in  no  small  measure  the  support  and  confidence  of 
Engli.shmen. 

If  the  bulls  against  the  jiopular  Oxford  teacher  were 
received  with  slight  favour  at  the  Court,  still  less  ready  was 
his  University  to  act  upon  them  ;  and  its  reluctance  was 
increased  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  thr  P.isliop 
of  London  issued  a  mandate  to  the  Chancellor  rcipiiring 
that  Wycliffe's  opinions  should  be  examined  by  the  Oxford 
divines,  and  that  he  should  himself  be  sent  up  for  trial  in 
lAindon.  The  University  thouglit  for  a  moment  of  standing 
ujion  its  jn'ivileges  and  refusing  to  receive  tlie  bull  at  all. 
It  finally  decided  to  order  Wyclifl'e  to  keep  within  the  walls 
of  PJack  Hall,  where  he  resided,  while  the  ciuestion  of  his 
o])inious  was  iieing  examined.  The  report  was  substantially 
in  his  favour  ;  his  views,  it  affirmed,  were  correct,  though 
cxi>res.sed  in  terms  liable  to  be  mistmderstood :  so  little  inclined 
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was  the  University  to  take  up  charges  brought  from  without 
against  one  of  its  members. 

Earl}'  in  1378  WycUffe  went  to  l)e  heard  in  person  before 
the  bishops  at  Lambeth  Palace ;  but  the  Princess  of  Wales 
anticipated  the  issue  by  sending  a  messenger  thi;  day  before, 
commanding  them  not  to  deliver  sentence,  and  when  Wycliflf'e 
actually  appeared  with  a  written  defence  expressed  in  some 
respects  in  more  guarded  language  than  he  had  hitlierto 
used,  there  ap])eared  alsi)  in  his  support  a  body  nf  London 
citizens,  with  the  rabble  at  their  heels.  It  was  impossible 
to  proceed,  and  the  bishops  could  do  no  more  than  proffer 
a  mild  request  that  Wycliffe  Avould  avoid  discussing  the 
obno.xious  jirojwsitions.  Thus  Wycliffe  was  rescued  by  the 
London  mob  thirsting,  as  it  seems,  for  the  plunder  of  the 
Church.  He  was  now  looked  upon  no  longer  as  the  mere 
adherent  of  the  hated  Duke  of  Lancaster,  but  as  the 
champion  of  the  national  rights  of  the  Church  in  op- 
po.sition  to  the  encroachments,  as  they  were  deemed,  of  the 
Papacy. 

Still,  Wycliffe  had  not  at  all  abandoned  his  support  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  ho  was  called 
upon,  and  he  consented,  to  undertake  his  defence  in  a  highly 
questionable  cause.  Two  knights  had  escaped  from  the 
Tower  of  London,  in  which  they  were  imprisoned  for  refusing 
to  deliver  up  a  prisoner  whose  release  the  Duke  demanded, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster. 
Tiiither  the  Duke  sent  a  band  of  armed  men  to  recapture 
them,  and  in  the  fray  which  ensued  one  of  the  two  was  slain 
and  the  other  taken  prisoner.  The  Bishop  of  London  thun- 
dered excommunications,  and  John,  to  elude  the  hostility  of 
the  Londoners,  had  to  contrive  that  Parliament  that  autunm 
should  meet  at  Gloucester.  Here  it  was  Wycliffe  who  supplied 
him  with  a  set  defence.  In  a  state-paper  which  he  afterwards 
incorporated  in  his  book  On  the  Church,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  excuse  the  homicide,  but  he  maintained  strenuous]}-  the 
expediency  of  the  violation  of  the  sanctuary.  He  was  so  far 
in  the  right  that  the  licence  of  asylum  was  open  to  frequent 
abuse  ;  but  the  debatable  antecedents  of  the  case,  apart  from 
the  violence  ivith  which  it  was  attended  made  it  ditiicult  to 
defend  on  general  grounds  of  principle. 
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crisis    in    Wyclifte's   life. 


Wycliffe's 
Bible. 


Tlie  same  year,  1378,  marks  a 
The  Papacy  had  been  restored  to  Rome  in  1377.  and  now, 
on  the  death  of  Gregory  XL,  a  double  election  toolc  place. 
Urban  \I.  was  chosen  Pope  on  April  7th :  but  the  French 
cardinals,  desirous  of  being  ruled  by  a  Pontifi"  of  their  own 
race,  with  the  further  hope  of  returning  to  their  beloved 
Avignon,  declared  the  election  void,  and  in  September  set  up 
an  antipope.  Clement  YIL,  who  re-established  the  seat  of  his 
Papacy  at  Avignon.  The  (ireat  Schism  thus  begun  lasted  for 
more  than  forty  years,  two  lines  of  Popes  reigning  side  by  side 
in  irreconcilable  hostility.  The  allegiance  of  the  various 
nations  was  divided,  and  uliile  England  adhered  to  the  Roman 
Pope,  France,  except  im-  a  short  interval,  steadilv  acknow- 
ledged his  rival  at  Avigucui.  'I'he  shock  caused  to  the 
ridelity  of  (Christendom  acted  with  momentous  force  upon 
Wycliti'c.  Long  critical  of  the  immense  range  of  the  Pope's 
authority,  he  now  came  seriously  to  i|Uestion  its  rightness 
altogether,  and  soon  ln'caiiie  its  declared  opponent.  It  is 
probable  that  he  now  set  himself  with  all  his  might  to  the 
task  of  spreading  his  teaching  broadcast  among  the  English 
people.  For  this  purjiose  he  made  use  of  two  agencies,  the 
])lan  and  execution  of  which  constitute  his  principal  claim  to 
hoiionrable  remembrance.  He  sent  out  a  number  of  "simple 
priests,"  or  "  poor  ]ireachers,"  and  he  supplied  them  witli  an 
English  Bible  to  direct  their  teaching.  It  is  possiLiIe  that 
the  beginning  of  the  work  reaches  back  to  an  earlier  time  : 
but  the  Schism  gives  the  date  at  whieli  Wvclitfe  found  it 
iiKjre  than  ever  necessary  to  make  his  reforms  widely  jjojiular. 
At  the  outset  the  poor  preachers  no  more  than  the  earliest 
Friars  conHicted  with  tiie  parish  clergy:  tlie  object  was  to 
teach  tlie  simjjle  triuhs  of  the  Oospel  to  those  who  were 
strangers  to  them.  And  in  this  promoting  of  the  Engli.sh 
language  Wycliffe  but  went  in  iiarmonv  witli  the  general 
iiTi))ulsc  of  his  day,  in  whidi  lie  liad  sup])ort  in  the  ex.ample 
of  liigli  dignitaries  lioth  in  Chunii  and  State,  lint  when  the 
])reaciiers  passed  from  tiieir  ])lain  expositions  to  criticism  and 
denunciation  of  what  they  deemed  to  lie  evils  in  the  existing 
system   of  the  ( 'hurch,  jealousy  and  strife  ^vo\■o   inevitable. 

Tiie  translation    of  the    Bible    m.adc    by    Wycliffe    and    his 
disciples — the    iirst    complete    version    in   English— gave   their 
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efforts  jjowerful  assistance,  as  it  became  widel}'  diffused  and 
read ;  for  texts  were  ready  at  hand,  and  were  eagerly  cauglit 
u\>,  wliich  told  in  fivonr  of  siinjjlieit}-  and  unworldliness,  and 
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rebuked  the  pomp  and  pride  of  endowments  In  the  mean- 
while Wj'clift'e  sent  his  message  home  by  a  multitude  of  short, 
pithy  tracts  and  sermons,  in  whicli  ho  summed  up  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  had  arrived  in  his  ponderous  and  formal 
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Latin  treatises.  His  activity  in  the  closing  years  of  liis  life 
is  almost  incredible,  since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
seven  or  eight  yeai's,  besides  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  he 
not  only  wrote  nearly  all  his  English  works,  but  completed 
or  revised  a  good  half  of  his  Latin  writings,  which  may  be 
estimated  to  till  at  least  thirty  solid  volumes  of  print. 

Working  thus  upon  the  popular  mind,  and  turning  his 
attack  now  no  longer  against  the  endowed  clergy  and  monks 
only,  but  also  against  his  former  allies  the  friars,  he  became 
by  degrees  persuaded  that  the  root  of  the  evils  in  the 
Church  was  to  be  found  in  the  priestly  power,  and  thus  was 
led  to  assail  the  speaking  s^-nibol  of  that  power  contained 
in  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  It  ^vas  the  power,  he 
felt,  of  '■making  the  body  of  I'hrist"  that  declared  most 
evidently  the  authority  of  the  priest  and  contradicted  most 
decisively  that  rule  of  equality  among  all  Christian  men,  for 
whicli  lie  found  Scriptural  evidence.  If  he  could  once  dis- 
prove the  accredited  position  with  regard  to  the  Sacrament, 
the  way  was  clear  for  the  general  reform  of  the  Church 
system  on  the  lines  for  which  he  earnestly  strove:  and  thus  in 
the  summer  of  loJSO  he  vi-ntured  to  make  his  public  declar- 
ation that  the  elements  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  sufl'ered 
no  materiiiJ  change  by  virtue  of  the  words  of  consecration. 
He  denied  not  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  only  the  change  of  substance  in  the  Host.  He  pro- 
mulgated the  heresy  in  Oxford  itself,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  William  Berton,  lost  no  time  in  sumumniug 
a  body  of  theologians  and  Jurists  to  take  action  up(Jii  it. 
The  doctrine  was  unhesitatingly  condemned,  but  no  bettrr 
evidence  could  be  desired  of  the  high  academic  reputation 
which  its  author  held,  than  the  fact  that  in  this  decree  his 
name  was  not  mentioned.  Wycliffe  at  once  appealed  to  the 
king,  and  John  of  Gaunt  in  hot  haste  sent  a  messenger  to 
Oxford  urging  him   to  silence  on  the  obnoxious  subject. 

In  the  following  year,  1381,  the  rising  of  the  peasants  in  tlic 
eastern  parts  of  England  might  seem  to  point  but  too  plainly 
to  the  unsettling  inHueiice  of  Wyclifte's  teaching.  But  such 
an  inference  is  not  sutttciently  warranted  by  the  facts.  There 
were  reasons  in  the  social  condition  of  England  to  furnish  an 
adequate  account  for  the  rebellion  without   the  need  of  going 
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tiirthcr :  and  the  circiniistance  that,  the  instirgents  vented 
their  wrath  especiall}-  against  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  may  be 
taken  to  offer  a  strong  jiresuniption  that  \V\chtl'c  had  no 
direct  hand  in  inspiring  the  revolt.  Still,  his  communistic 
views,  however  he  might  himself  guard  them  with  reservations, 
were  only  too  well  adapted  to  fan  the  Haines  of  plunder  when 
disseminated  by  less  scrnpttlotis  disciples. 

Archbishop  Sudbury  was  one  of  the  victims  of  tlie  rising: 
his  successor,  Courtunay,  a  man  of  more  resolute  character, 
showed  himself  prompt  in  taking  action  against  the  doctrine 
which  it  was  now  impossible  to  let  pass  without  a  public 
challenge.  He  called  a  syiiod  to  inquire  into  the  charges  of 
false  teaching  at  Oxford,  which  was  held  at  the  Blackfriars' 
convent  in  London — on  the  site  i>f  the  present  printing-office 
of  the  Times  newspaper — on  the  17th  May,  1382.  An  earth- 
(|uake,  which  troubled  its  first  session  and  gave  a  name  to  the 
council,  was  joyfully  interpreted  by  the  Wycliffites  as  a  mani- 
fest token  of  the  Divine  wrath.  Tiie  heresj'  touching  the- 
sacrament  was  forthwith  condenmed,  but  here  again  no  con- 
demnation was  uttered  against  Wycliffe  himself;  and  we  can 
only  guess  that  now,  as  at  Lambeth  four  years  beibre,  the 
inHuoncc  of  the  Court  was  exerted  to  protect  one  who  had 
])roved  so  valuable  a  servant,  or  else  that  his  personal 
ascendency  at  Oxford  was  too  great  for  it  to  be  prtident  to 
attack  him.  In  support  of  the  former  view  we  may  note 
that,  just  before  the  sitting  of  the  council,  he  had  no  fear 
of  addressing  a  powerftd  memorial  to  Parliament  in  support 
of  far-reaching  reforms  in  the  Church.  Still,  while  lie  him- 
self escaped,  mmamed  and  imsentenced,  rigorous  measures 
were  taken  against  his  followers.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
he  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  council  held  by  Courtenay  at 
Oxford,  and  that  he  abjured  his  doctrine;  but  this  state- 
ment is  accompanied  by  the  professing  text  of  his  recantation, 
which  is  in  fact  a  reassertion  in  English  of  the  condemned 
doctrine:  so  that  the  story,  which  is  otherwise  unconfirmed, 
has  in  all  probability  arisen  from  a  confused  report  of  the 
Eartlujuake  Council  and  the  subsequent  recantations  of 
Wycliffe's   disciples. 

Nevertheless,  his  party  at  Oxford  had  received  a  heav}' 
blow,   from  which  it  was  some  time  in  recovering ;  and  it  is 
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likely  that  the  leader,  who  was  now  rajiidl}-  anniL;',  quitted  the 
scene  of  his  lifelong  labours,  and  withdrew  to  the  tranquillity 
of  his  Leicestershire  rectory.  Not  his  courage,  but  his  physical 
strength  Avas  failing.  Yet  he  continued  restlessly  engaged  in 
writing.  The  crusade  undertaken  in  ly.sS  by  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  against  the  adherents  of  the  antipope,  Clement  VII., 
in  Flanders,  roused  anew  all  his  old  tire,  and  he  j^oured  forth 
tract  after  tract  in  English  and  Latin,  not  merely  against  the 
lavish  misuse  of  money  in  that  futile  enterprise,  but  also  in 
defence  of  all  the  reforms  in  doctrine  and  practice  on  which 
his  heart  was  set.  The  disaster  of  the  crusade  told  strongly 
in  his  favour,  and  Pope  Urban  deemed  it  necessary  to  sum- 
mon him  to  appear  at  Rome.  But  Wycliffe  was  already 
His  Death,  crippled  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  the  journe\',  even  liad  he 
been  willing  to  take  it,  was  impossible.  He  laboured  on  at 
Lutterworth  imtil  the  28th  December  1384,  when  he  was  .seized, 
Avhile  hearing  mass,  with  a  final  stroke,  and  died  two  days  later. 
He  was  buried  in  peace  at  Ltuterworth.  Nearly  half  a  century 
later,  in  142<S,  in  execution  of  a  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  passed  in  l-tl.5,  his  remains  were  taken  up  and  cast 
out.  But  his  work  was  done  ;  and  if  in  England  by  that  date 
his  school  had  almost  ceased  to  exist,  lie  left  behind  him  in 
Bohemia  a  tradition  which,  thi'ough  the  animating  influence  of 
Hus,  penetrated  a  nation  and  stirred  it  to  a  heroic  resistance 
tn   the  forces  of  < 'atholic   Cliristianity. 


c.  w.  c.  TnK  hundred  years  of  war  wiiicli  eonunence  with  tlie  striiggle 
The  Art  "t  Edward  III.  and  Philip  of  Valois,  and  end  with  tlie  ex- 
of  War.  pulsion  of  Henry  \'I.'s  troops  from  France  in  1458,  wei-e  the 
time  of  the  military  su]iremacy  of  the  English  archer.  Tiic  use 
which  Edward  I.  had  made  of  archery  had  not  been  lost  tipon 
his  grandson,  and  it  Avas  by  the  arrows  of  his  yeomen  UKire 
than  by  the  spears  of  his  knights  that  tlie  third  Edward  won 
his  successes.  His  Scottisli  victory  of  Halidon  Hill  was  ]>urcly 
an  archers'  battle;  the  English  horse  were  hardlv  engaged,  and 
the  bdwmen  alcme  riddled  and  liinied  to  flight  the  great 
masses  of  Albany's  jiikcmen. 

In  the  number  of   mailed    horse    that    she    could    \n\l  into 
the  field,  England    could    never    lia\e    vied    with    France,   now 
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that  France  had  become  a  largo  and  united  kinii'doin,  instead 
of  the  small  State  with  which  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  had 
contended.  The  French  habitually  took  the  field  with  four  or 
five  times  as  many  cavalry  as  the  English.  On  the  other  Archery, 
hand,  the  English  archery  were  a  force  to  which  France  had 
nothing  to  oppose.  By  the  fourteenth  century  they  had 
attained  a  fearful  efficiency  :  both  in  length  of  range  and  in 
penetrating  force  the  arrow  had  a  power  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  credit,  were  it  not  for  the  universal  testimony  of  the 
chroniclers  as  to  its  doings.  The  cloth-yard  shaft  had  a  range 
of  quite  three  hundred  yards,  and  at  this  distance  could 
pierce  evoiything  that  was  not  covered  with  good  armour. 
At  shorter  range  it  could  penetrate  even  plate-armour  and  the 
complicated  coverings  laid  one  over  the  other  which  formed 
the  knightl}'  panoplj-.  AVe  hear  of  breastplates  pierced,  of 
steel  caps  nailed  to  the  owner's  head,  of  leg  and  arm  cover- 
mgs  easily  shot  through.  It  is  true  that  his  armour  was  still 
of  much  use  to  the  knight :  unless  the  shaft  struck  straight 
and  fair  it  would  probably  glance  off  plate,  though  it  would 
go  through  mail.  But  the  one  most  certain  way  of  disabling 
the  horseman  was  to  slmot  at  his  horse,  and  tliis  the  archer 
soon  learnt  to  do.  The  charger  Avas  either  unprotected,  or 
only  partially  covered  on  head  and  breast  by  iron  plates;  he 
was  a  large  mark,  and  an  easy  one.  The  killing  and  wound- 
ing of  a  proportion  of  its  horses  wrecked  the  charge  of  any 
body  of  knights.  Those  that  fell  broke  the  line,  but  far  worse 
were  those  that  had  received  a  wound,  who  turned  off,  plunging 
to  right  and  left  "with  the  arrows  jangling  in  them,"  carried  their 
unwilling  masters  off  the  field,  and  checked  or  overthrew  even 
those  whose  horses  had  been  more  fortunate.  Froi.ssart  tells 
us  how  the  front  of  a  charging  squadron  often  went  down 
entire,  man  and  horse,  when  it  received  the  first  flight  of 
arrows  at  short  range.  The  wounded  were  more  numerous 
than  the  dead,  and  many  were  not  even  wounded,  but  the 
sudden  check  and  confusion  brought  down  the  horses,  and 
threw  the  unwieldy  knights  out  of  their  saddles,  so  that  the 
whole  line  became  a  confused  heap  of  plunging  and  kicking 
horses  and  men,  striving  with  more  or  less  success  to  get  to 
their  feet  again.  After  a  few  volleys  and  a  few  ineffectual 
attempts  to  close,  the  whole  field  in  front  of  the  line  of  archers 
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was  iDadcil  with  such  a  wreck  of  dead  and  wounded  men 
and  liorsej  that  succeeiHng  squadrons  could  not  got  a  tah* 
ground  to  charge  over. 

It  was  the  luisforttine  of  France  that  the  Frem-h  infantry 
liad  never  lieen  noted  lor  their  skiU 
in  the  use  of  missile  weapons.  The 
dismounted  part  of  a  French  army 
were  either  the  militia  of  the  towns 
equipped  with  sj^ear  and  mail-cap 
— as  the  English  militia  had  heen 
in  the  twelfth  centurv — or  the  rude 
le\ies  of  the  country-side  armed  with 
the  miscellaneous  weapons  that  had 
onre  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  English  levy,  or  foreign  mer- 
cenaries— Genoese  crossbowmen,  and 
I  Jiscayan  or  Gascon  javelin-uien.  But 
the  French  kings  had  never  attachecl 
an}-  importance  to  their  foot-soldiery. 
As  Froissart  says,  speaking  of  the 
days  before  Crecy,  "  they  never  used 
to  count  anything  more  tlian  the 
number  of  lieaumes  couronnes  " 
(crested  helmets)  of  knightly  horse- 
men that  followed  them. 

If  Kdward  III.  au<l  the  l!la(dv 
i'rince  had  endeavoured  to  cope 
with  their  adversaries  by  leading 
charges  of  mailed  horse  against 
them,  disaster  only  could  have  fol- 
lowed. The  French  were  as  gallant 
as  and  far  more  numerous  than  the  English  knighthood. 
It  was  the  want  of  a  sufficient  force  of  cavalry  that 
compelled  them  to  give  battle  in  a  new  style,  acting  on 
the  defensive  and  making  the  infantry  the  more  important 
element  in  the  line  of  battle.  The  sole  weak  point  of  the 
archery  was  that,  if  unprotected  on  the  wings,  they  miglit 
be  taken  at  disadvantage  and  rolK'il  up  by  cavalry  assailing 
them  from  the  flank.  This  was  what  had  happened  on  the 
disastrous  field  of  Bannockburn,  where  the  archers,  ill-placed, 
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fault    of   leaving    his 
cavalry   without    first 


of  his  bowmen. 
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and  not  aided  by  the  cavalry,  hail  been  taken  in  tlanlc 
by  Bruce's  small  body  of  horse  and  driven  off  the  field. 
The  cavalr}-,  unaifled  by  bowmen,  had  been  proved  imable 
to  break  the  Scottish  squares,  and  had  finally  grown  de- 
moralised and  fled. 

Edward  III.  never  committed  the 
archery  unsupported,  or  of  employing 
preparing  the  way  for  them  by  the  fire 
methods  niay  be  best  illustrated  by 
his  management  of  the  battle  of  Crecy. 
There  the  English  line  was  composed 
of  two  divisions,  comiijanded  respectively 
bv  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Earl 
of  Xorthampton.  In  each  about  twd 
thousand  archers  and  eight  hundred 
men-at-arms  were  pla<;ed.  Tlie  archers 
were  drawn  nji  in  wedge-shaped  for- 
mation, '■  like  a  (^triangular)  harrow," 
as  Froissart  expresses  it.  Between  the 
wedges  and  on  the  flanks  of  them 
were  the  men-at-arms,  a  little  drawn 
back,  ail  fond  de  la  hataille.  The 
king  kept  in  second  line  a  reserve 
of  two  thousand  archers  and  seven 
hiuidred  lances,  while  between  the 
two  lines  were  scattered  in  small 
bodies  somewhat  more  than  a  thousand 
Welsh  and  (^,'ornish  light  infantry, 
armed  with  javelins  and  long  knives. 
The  position  wax  on  the  slope  of  a 
gentle  hill  crowned  by  a  windmill,  and 
was  covered  at  each  end  by  two 
villages  with  enclosiu'es,  which  made 
flank   attacks  difficult. 

For    the    first   time  in    English   liis- 
tory,    p]dward    made    the    majority    of 

his  knights  and  men-at-arms  dismount.  The  sixteen 
hundred  horsemen  in  the  front  lino  all  sent  their  horses 
to  the  rear  and  acted  in  serried  clumps  us  heavy  infantry. 
So  tiie  line  was  composed  alternately  of  triangular  bodies  of 


Edward 
ni.  as  a 
Tactician : 
His      Crecy. 
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archery,  and  snialicr  squares  of  dismonnted  knin-hts  using  the 
long  lance.  Only  the  seven  hundred  men-at-arjns  in  the 
reserve  remained  on  hursehack. 

Philip  of  Valois  lirought  against  the  nine  or  ten  thousand 
Eui^iish  an  army  at  least  five  or  six  times  as  strong,  and  eoui- 
prisinu'  as  many  mailed  horsemen  as  Edward  had  troops  of 
every  sort.  His  front  of  battle,  hastily  and  unevenly  funned — 
for  the  tight  was  forced  on  against  his  wish  by  the  ardour  of  the 
kniglits  in  his  van  division — was  in  four  successive  lim^s :  first 
a  vanguard  of  (lenoese  ci'ossbowmen,  then  a  line  of  siinadrons 


CKCSSBOWMEN    (MS.    Roy.    Hi   G.    vi,). 

of  mailed  horsemen  under  the  I'ounts  of  Flanders  and  Alenron. 
then  in  the  tliird  and  fourth  Hues  the  rest  of  the  horse  and 
the  unwieldy  and  ill-armed  bodies  of  comnnmal  militia  on  foot. 
Tile  battle  began  with  tlie  rout  of  the  (lenoese,  whose  cross- 
bows could  make  no  impression  whatever  on  the  English  line. 
The  archers  gave  them  back  six  arrows  for  every  bolt,  being  able 
to  let  fly  again  and  again  wliile  the  Italians  were  winding  up 
their  clumsy  weajjons  for  a  single  shot.  >bircover  the  arrow 
had  a  longm-  range  than  the  cross-bow,  and  a  not  less  pene- 
trating jiowcr.  Kven  liad  they  not  liad  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  going  into  battle  witli  their  l)Owstrings  relaxed  by 
I'ain.  tlie  crossbowmen  could  not  have  liejd  their  u'round  for  Ions'. 
But  the  really  instructive  and  eporh-making  iinident  of  t'recy 
came  when  the  second    "battle"  of  k'rcncli   knights  pushed  to 
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the  front,  ridiiit;-  throuuh  or  over  the  routed  Genoese. 
It  had  not  yet  been  guessed  that  a  hne  of  archers 
would  be  able  to  stop  a  cavalry  charge  well  jiushed 
home,  but  this  was  now  seen  to  be  the  case.  Horses 
and  men  went  down  in  heaps,  a  barrier  of  dead  and 
wounded  built  itself  up  before  the  English  fi-ont,  and 
it  was  only  here  and  there  that  small  bodies  of  men, 
or  even  individual  knights,  were  able  to  thrust  them- 
selves through  the  quivering  mass,  and  close  with  the 
English  men-at-arms  who  stood  in  support  of  the 
archery.  Those  who  got  to  handstrokes  with  the 
dismounted  knights  were  soon  disposed  of,  while  the 
rest,  unwilling  to  retire  and  unable  to  advance,  siu'ged 
for  some  hours  along  the  English  front,  seeking  in 
vain  to  close,  and  losing  more  and  more  heavily  from 
the  archery  as  their  masses  grew  more  and 
more  congested  and  helpless  Between  the 
attacks  the  Welsh  light  in- 
fantry ran  out  from  the  intervals  of 

the  English  line,  and  butchered  the 

dismounted  men  strug- 
gling to  gain  their  feet 

and  get  to  the  rear. 
Without      having 

moved  a  foot  from  their 

first  position,  the  English 

slew  off  a  (piarter  of  the 

French  host ;  and 

at  last  the  whole 

mass  turned  bridle 

and   rode   off  the 

hopeless  field,   to 

the  great  wrath  of 

Philip   of  Valois, 

who   still  wished 

to    continue    the 

battle. 

Cr^Cy     was    an  PluUa  .•  YmU  J-  son,  NolUmj  nm.  u: 

epoch  ni'ikino'     sword  and  shield  caukied  befoee  edward  in. 

fill-      1     i'  •         '"'  CnECY. 

neiCl  m  tiie  history  (Beside  the  Coronation  Vluui;  Weslmitnter  Abbeij.) 
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of  the    art    of   war.     It    led  to    the    discrediting    of  the  use  of 
cavah'y  charges  all    over  Western  Europe,  much  as  the  result 

of  Senipach  did  in  Central 
Europe,  On  the  English  side 
it  inaugurated  the  regular 
use  of  the  nian-at-arnis  as 
a  dismounted  soldier  to 
cover  tlie  arclu'ry  from  flank 
attacks.  Eor  the  future  the 
English  knighthood  liabitu- 
ally  sent  their  horses  to  the 
rear  and  shared  the  fortunes 
of  the  yeomanry  on  foot. 
For  a  hundred  yi'ars  our 
armies  always  endeavoured 
to  receive  battle  under  the 
same  conditions  as  at  ('recy, 
in  a  good  position  with  flanks 
covered  by  w'ood,  marsh,  or 
and  with  an  array  romposed  of  archery,  interspersed 
of  (lismountcil  men-at-arms. 


'  Illiln,-,,  „f  EiLihiid"  :    EiUm, 
.ir„.ml.) 


houses, 
with  bodies 

On  the  French  side  Crecy  led  to  an  even  greater  revolution 
in  the  art  of  war.  Finding  that  he  could  not  close,  because  his 
horse  would  infallibly  be  killed  if  he  tried  to  ride  in,  tln^  I'^rench 
knight,  like  the  English,  resolved  to  tiy  his  fortune  on  foot. 
When  next  the  nations  met  in  pitched  battle  at  Poitiers,  in  135(i 
the  French  king  bade  all  his  knights,  save  a  picked  vanguard 
and  two  small  wings,  to  dismount,  send  tln'ir  horses  to  the  rear, 
cut  short  their  long  lances  to  six  feet  only,  and  advance  on  foot. 

The  inspiration  was  not  a  happy  one  on  the  part  of  King 
•lolm,  for  at  Poitiers  (or  rather  Maupertuis  as  we  ought  to  call  the 
field)  the  English  were  in  position  on  a  rough  hill-side  covered 
by  vines  and  brushwotid,  and  protected  by  lines  of  hedge.  A 
dismounted  knight  was  not  suited  for  scrambling  up  a  slope 
among  tangled  underwood.  The  vanguard  of  mounted  men 
tried  to  get  at  the  English  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  which 
covered  their  line,  and  were  shot  down  bj'  the  archers  who  lined 
the  front.  The  first  line  rolled  slowly  up-hill,  and  actually  got 
to  handstrokes  with  the  Englisii,  but  was  beaten  back.  They 
fell  back  on  the  second  line  and  threw  it  in  disorder.      Then  the 
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Black  Prince  made  his  meu-at-aniis  iiniuut  ami  viiic  down  into 
the  contused  mass,  while  a  detached  hody,  who  had  circinii- 
vcnted  a  wood  to  the  side,  came  down  and  charired  the  French 
in  flank.  The  result  was  crush uig :  the  main  body  of  the 
Frencli  took  to  their  heels,  got  back  to  their  horses  and  fled. 
Onl\-  the  king's  division  in  the  third  line  stayed  to  tight,  and 
were  riddled  with  archery,  and  then  trampled  down  bj'  a  charge 
of  horse. 

The  s[)irit  of  the  Frencli  chivalry  was  so  dam|)cd  by  the 
result  of  their  second  endeavour  to  cope  with  the  Fnglish 
archery  and  dismounted  men-at-arms,  that  for  .some  years  they 
nev%>r  accepted  another  battle  in  the  open  field,  but  shut  them- 
selves lip  in  towns  and  castles,  and  sutt'ered  their  enemies  to 
march  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  withoiu 
having  to  risk  an  engagement.  The}'  fell  back,  in  fact,  oi\  the 
superiorit}'  of  the  defensive  over  the  offensive  in  the  art  of  forti- 
fication which  liad  continued  ever  since  the  eleventh  century. 
In  1373  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  allowed  to  cross  the  whole  of 
France,  from  Calais  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  to  pass  by  the  very 
gates  of  Paris  without  being 
assaulted.  The  policy  of  this 
abstinence  on  the  part  of  the 
French  was  justified  by  the 
event — hunger,  fatigue,  and 
the  cutting  off'  of  stragijlers 
harmed  Lancaster's  arm}'  far 
more  than  a  pitched  battle 
would  probably  have  done. 

The  only  occasion  on 
which  the  EnglLsh  got  the 
opportunity  of  fighting  an 
engagement  on  a  larye  scale 
in  these  times  was  at  the 
Spanish  battle  of  Najera  or 
Navarette.  The  usual  results 
followed :  the  Spaniards  of 
Henr}'  of  Trastramara  were 

still  accustomed  to  fighting   on   horseback,  and   only  a   small 
part  of  th('  arinv,  moved  bv  the  councils  of  the  French  auxiharies 
60 
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who  served  in  tlirir  ranks,  disiiKiniiti'd  ,nid  fnui^lit  mi  font.  A\'hen 
the  fightiiii;'  began,  the  Spanish  wings,  where  the  horse  were 
placed,  were  shot  down  by  the  hundred  and  .soon  left  the  field, 
while  the  only  obstinate  resistance  was  made  by  the  phalanx  of 
knights  on  foot  in  the  centre,  who  took  some  harcl  strokes  before 
the\'  were  surrounded  and  overborne. 

In  the  last   years  of  Edward  III.,  when  the   Knglish  cause 
tared  so  liadlv  in  Fi-am-i'.  ilic  ill-success  which  followed  the  great 
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victories  of  earlier  years  was  not  brouglit  about  b\- any  marked 
decline  of  the  efficiencj'  of  the  Knglish.  Ijut  by  the  cautious 
defensive  tactics  of  their  adversaries,  and  tlie  cxliaustion  in 
JMigland,  due  to  the  long  protraction  of  the  war.  The  English 
ranks  were  more  and  more  filled  uji  with  foreign  auxiliaries. 
Flemings,  Germans,  Gascons,  and  the  invincible  archery  made  a 
small  proportion  in  the  host.  Hut  the  rednc'tion  of  the  war  to 
a  series  of  long  bickerings  round  fortresses  was  the  tiling  tliat 
harassed  the  English  most.  The  tactics  of  licrtrand  de  (iiiesclin, 
who  was  the  soul  of  the  French  army,  were  to  assault  the  small 
outlying  garrisons  oil  the  frontier  of  Guicniie.  If  left  alone  he 
took  them,  if  a  r(.'lieviiig  army  marched  against  him  he  made 
otr,  and  laid  siege  to  some  distant  stronghold  where  ho  was  least 
cxfiectcd.      He  fonglit   by  night  sui'priscs.  ambuscades,  escalades. 
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and  stratagx'iiis  of  all  (l('scri]itii>ns,  l)Ut  seldmn  or  never  in 
eng'agenionts  in  the  open  tield.  This  system  wore  away  the 
strength  of  the  English,  who  were  better  suited  for  winning  great 
battles  than  for  carrying  on  long  and  harassing  campaigns. 

If  the  fourteenth  century  represents  in  the  line  of  tactics  in 
the  open  tield  the  victory  of  the  defensive  over  the  offensive,  of 
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the  line  of  archers  and  dismounted  nien-at-avms 
charging  sipiadron,  it  represents  in  the  lin(>  of  fortification  the 
beginning  ot  the  ojiposite  teudencj' — of  the  victor}*  of  the 
otfi-nsive  over  the  defensive.  Castle-building  had  arrived  at  its 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  in  England  about  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  and  magnificent  works  like  Carnarvon  and  Cacijiliiily 
represent  the  triumph  of  the  Imilder  over  the  engineer's  attack. 
But  in  the  reign  of  his  grandson  England  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  empWment  of  the  new  engine  whirh  was  ultimately^  to 
reduce  the  embattled  castle  to  impotence.  It  was  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  ceuturv  tliat  gunpowder  first  began  to  bo  used  in 
Europe;  first  in  Italy,  slun'rly  aflcrwards  in  Fi'ance,  and  then  in 
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Cannon,  Eni;'laii(l.  Tlir  lii'st  cauiiiius — stuallLT  tircaniis  eaiue  in  iiiiirli 
later — were  rude  iron  ov  brass  engines,  .sometimes  nidltrn  in  a 
pieee,  but  often  made  of  bars  welded  together  round  a  eore, 
afterwards  removed,  and  hooped  about  with  rings  to  keep  them 
together  They  were  small,  slow  in  tire,  and  very  liable  to 
accidents.  The  cast  guns  often  burst  from  a  flaw  in  the  metal ; 
the  Imoped  guns  still  more  frequently  Hew  to  pieces  and  scattered 
destruetii)n  aroinid.  The  Knglish  reader  will  remember  a  ty])ii;al 
disaster  of  the  kind  in  the  explosion  of  the  houped  gun  which 
burst  into  its  component  part.s  and  slew  James  II.  of  Scotland 
at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh.  Another  cause  of  the  eonii)arative 
feebleness  of  artillery  in  its  first  days  was  the  badness  of  its 
powder ;  the  right  projiortions  for  mixing  the  saltpetre,  suli>hur, 


Tin:    OLII    AliTU.l.iatY:    k    TREBUCHKT.    (MS.    2iiJ). 
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and  charcoal  had  not  \('t  been  (piite  settled,  and  the  imjiurity  of 
the  saltpetre  which  the  i  riemists  of  the  day  produced  was  a 
perpetual  hindrance. 

Still,  when  once  cannon  had  licen  introduced  into  warfare 
the  offensive  found  itsdf  in  possession  of  a  weapon  wliidi  |ilaccd 
it  on  (piite  a  nc\\-  f  loting  as  regards  the  defensive,  and  as  years 
went  <iu  the  advantage  grew  more  marki^d,  for  eamiou  and 
])ow(ler  gradualK  improved.  Slow  as  was  their  fire — three  shots 
an  hour  was  lair  prai'lice  for  a  big  bondiard — and  comparatively 
weak  as  was  the  impai-t  of  their  stone  balls,  they  were  yetalile  to 
beat  down  a  castle  wall,  if  llie\  .nuld  be  bi-ought  near  enough, 
and  enabled  to  p]a\-  long  enough  upon  ii.  I'lie  mangonels  and 
perrieres  and  rams  of  a  preceding  age  bad  ne\er  had  any  such 
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decisive  effect.  When  the  attacking  inirt}-  uad  once  taicen  to 
employing  guns  against  the  besieged  phice,  the  defenders  soon 
found  that  the  counter-use  of  artillery  was  their  best  protection. 
Guns  were,  when  practicable,  mounted  on  the  walls  and  directed 
on  the  artillery  of  the  attack,  so  as  to  overpower  its  tire,  beat 
down  the  mantlets  and  palisades  erected  to  cover  it,  and  disable 
its  gunners.  But  two  things  hampered  the  defensive  use  of 
cannon:  the  did  town  and  castle  walls  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
sufficiently  broad  and  strong  to  provide  a  secure  platform  for 
artillery,  and  even  if  the  guns  could  bo  hoisted  up,  the  attack 
could  always  concentrate  more  tire  on  a  given  space  than  the 
defence.  The  narrowness  of  the  t)ld  walls  was,  however,  the 
chief  hhidrance  :    the  recoil  of  the  discharged   gun  tended  to 
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throw  it  over:  or  if  to  avoid  this  the  gun  was  H.xed  to  its  place, 
a  few  discharges  began  to  loosen  the  stones  of  the  wall  and 
weakened  the  defence  even  more  than  the  fire  of  the  attack. 
In  earl)-  days  we  hear  of  several  occasions  when  the  besieged  had 
to  slacken  or  cease  their  discharge  of  cannon  because  of  the 
harm  it  was  doing  them. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  use  of  guns  in  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  was  on  the  French  side;  a  fleet  told  off  in  l:U8  to  attack 
Southampton  having  been  provided,  as  French  archives  show, 
with  a  2iot  de  fer,  and  three  pounds  of  powder  (a  not  very 
magnificent  provision  !)  for  shooting  iron  bolts.  Later  in  the 
same  j-ear  a  French  Treasurer-for-War  is  found  providing 
poudres  ei  canons  for  the  siege  of  the  little  English  fort  of  Puy 
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(Tuillieiii    in    (Itiieiiiie.     'I'lic    Entjiish    were    not    mucli   latri-  in 

:i|jplying    tlio    ;ill-iiii[)orl;ant    iinention.        In    lo4-i    Thomas    de 

l-!oIdcston    appears    in    eliarge    of   ■  the  kings    engines,"  and  is 

directed  to  make  po\v<li'r  tor  tliem.       Three  years  later  the  same 

Thomas    was    orilered   "to  bu}'    at    once  all    thr    saltpetre    and 

sulpliur  he  coidd  find  tor  sale,"  to  make  into  powder.     He  could 

only  get  together  700  pounds  of  the  former  at  eighteenpence  the 

pound,  and  'MO  pounds  of  the  latter  at  eightpence. 

Tiie    one    chronicler — \'illaui — who  states   that   the  English 

brought  a  few  cannons  into  the  field   at  ( 'recy.    "■  which  threw 

little  iron  balls  and  frightened  the  horses,"  is  probably  wrong. 

their   use    was   only  just 

for  siege  piu'poses  in  the  arnues  of  Edward   III.  ; 

and  tlieir  employment  in   the  open  field  does  not   seem  to  have 

been  contemplated.     It  is,  on  the  (jther  liand.  quite  probabli.'  that 

Froissart  is  correct  when,  in  the  next  year,  1^47,  he  states  that 

King  Edward  placed  some  bondiards  in  the  fort  which  formed 

the  central  })oint  of  his  lines  of  investment  round  Calais  ;  cannon 

"were    used    in    position    long    before    they    became  mobile    and 

suited   for    tin.'  open  field.     Hut    even   in  great  fortresses  guns 

were   still  very  few;    the  Tower    of    London   in   1360   mounted 

onh'  four,  all   of  brass;  and  ten  years  later  Calais,  now  become 

the    chief    of    P^nglish     strongholds,    had    but 

fifteen  :    Dover,    in     lo72     had    six.       By    this 

time,     however.    <:iur     ainnies     were    beginning 

to  take    a    very   small    train    of   artillery   about 

with    rluiii     for    siege     purposes:     the     Black 

round    Fraiice    in 

battle    of   Poitiers, 

used      cannon 

against    Romor- 

antin,  and   took 

it    by  their  fire, 

thi>ugh  he  made 

no    employment 

of   them   in  the 

great    battle 

which    followed. 

In    l;^(i!)    Frois- 
TiiE    i:.u:lii>t    Ki:ri;i,M:.\T\  iu.n    m    a   iannun.  ^  ,, 

</J;/  ivniiissini,  ,.j  ilnj  ln'uu  uiitl  Comiiiiiij  &((;;,  t'lirisU-hiiixli,  o.ijonl.)       ^  '^  1'  t      tCliS     US 


ill    his    great     foray 
wliich    ended    in    the 
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that  Sir  John  Cliandos  was  nccustdiriril  to  take  about 
"cannons  and  spriugalds "  witli  liis  liost,  which  implies  that 
the  usage  had  come  liahitnal,  I!nt  these  were,  as  before, 
for  siege  work;  it  is  not  till  the  tifteenth  eentury  that  we 
find  them  emploj'ed  in  the  field  ;  we  believe  that  we  are  not 
wrung  in  stating  that  Northamptnn  was  the  first  English  battle 
where  the}-  were  so  used  by  native  generals,  and  Formigny  the 
first  where  they  were  used  against  us.  In  all  the  chief  fights 
of  that  century — Aginoourt,  ^'erne^il.  Cravant,  Patay,  St.  Albans, 
Towton,  we  find  none.  At  Chatillon  and  Foi'migny  the  French 
used  them  to  some  effect;  in  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses  the}^  were 
briiught  into  use  at  Northampton — where  their  discharge  was 
entirely  frustrated  by  the  rain — Barnet  and  Tewkesburj^but  had 
a  decisive  effect  on  none  of  these  battles.  The  only  one  among 
those  which  we  have  cited  where  they  reall)-  influenced  the 
event  of  the  day  was  at  C'hatillon,  where  they  were  used 
from  a  carefully  entrenched  pi.isition,  .and  proved  effective 
in  mowing  (h.iwn  crowded  charging  columns  who  assaulted 
their  front. 

But  the  day  of  field  artillny  had  not  vet  arrived.  The 
.characteristics  of  tlie  fifteenth  centmy,  as  wrll  as  of  tlie 
fourteenth,  were  the  predominance  of  the  archer  and  the  dis- 
moiuiti'd  man-at-arms  in    the    battlefield:    the  ever-mcreasin''- 

O 

efficienc}'  (.)f  artillery  was  only  felt  in  sieges. 


w.  LAIRD  Edw.xud   TIL    and   his   family  broULjht   the   Eny-lish  Xavv   to  a 

CLOWES 

The  pitch  of  glory  such  as  it  had  never  before  attained.       The  king 

Navy.  liiuiself  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  king's  fourth  son,  John  of 
Gaunt,  repeatedly  fought  at  sea,  and  by  their  supervision,  as 
well  as  by  their  presenccv,  lienefited  alike  the  general  develoji- 
ment  and  the  spirit  of  the  Service.  Xot  undeservedly  was 
Edward  given  by  his  subjects  the  title  of  "  King  of  the  Sea"; 
yet,  owing  to  his  Majestj-'s  strange  misapprehension  of  the  real 
power  of  his  country,  and  to  his  conviction,  especially  in  later 
life,  that  the  con([uering  mission  of  England  had  before  it  on 
land  an  even  finer  field  than  it  had  upon  the  waves,  Edward's 
great  naval  victories  produced  no  lasting  direct  results,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  long  reign,  his  fleet,  neglected  Un-  the  sake  of 
his    army,    had    fallen  into  absolute   decay.       For    many  ycars^ 
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however,  the  rcit;'n  was  one  of  stead}'  naval  progress,  and  of 
inagniHcent  maritime  successes.  The  battles  of  Sluys  (or 
the  Swyn),  when  the  French  Heet  was  almost  annihilated, 
and  of  "  Les  Espagnols  siir  Mer,"  Avhen  the  Spaniards  were 
crushingiy  defeated,  were  victories  which  in  any  age  would 
have  been  remarkable,  and  which  could  not  but  exert  innnense 
influence  upon  the  ambitions  and  future  policy  of  the  race 
that  won  them,  and  that  then,  for  the  tirst  time,  learnt  to 
know  its  power. 

Tn  Edward's  time  the  narrow  seas  were  far  better  policed 
than  in  the  days  of  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  piracy  in  conse- 
quence decreased,  but  it  did  not  altogether  disappear,  nor  were 
the  coasts  completely  protected  against  hostile  raids.  About 
the  year  1338,  persons  who  had  goods  and  chattels  near 
the  sea  were  directed  to  remove  them  for  safety  a  distance  of 
foiu'  leagues  inland.  In  1339  a  French  scpiadron  appeared  at 
Southanipton  and  summoned  the  town  to  surrender,  but  with- 
drew without  effecting  its  purpose.  Later  in  the  same  year  a 
body  of  French  pirates  burnt  some  fishermen's  huts  at  Hastings, 
and  alarmed  Dover  and  Folkestone,  while  another  body  entered 
the  port  of  Pl^-mouth  and  burnt  some  ships  there.  Reprisals 
were,  however,  promptly  undertaken  by  the  English,  who 
entered  the  port  of  Boulogne,  captured  several  vessels,  hung  up 
a  dozen  French  captains,  and  btn-nt  part  of  the  town.  Indeed, 
though  the  English  coasts  were  harried  much,  the  French  coasts 
were  probably  the  greater  sufferers.  The  king  more  than  once 
specitically  reasserted  the  British  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the 
seas,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  more  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors to  substantiate  it.  So  long  as  he  persisted  in  this 
policy,  trade  flourished,  but  after  1360  the  sea-borne  connnerce 
of  the  country  greatly  declined ;  and  the  English  naval 
disasters  of  1372  and  1375  placed  it,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
in  a  most  precarious  position.  But  that  these  disasters  occurred 
and  went  unavenged  was  the  fault  of  the  Government  rather 
than  of  the  maritime  spirit  of  the  people.  In  13G0,  a  most  dis- 
graceful order  was  promulgated  and  sent  to  all  the  ports 
directing  that  every  vessel  should  be  drawn  up  high  on  shore  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  water,  so  as  to  save  her  from 
the  French,  who  were  known  to  be  in  force  at  .sea;  yet,  in  that 
year,  Nicholas  of  Lynn  (or  Lynme),  a  friar  of   Oxford   and   a 
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oTiod  asti'ouomur,  i.s  reported,  in  compauy  with  soiue  (itiier 
persons,  to  hixxc  made  a  voviige  of  discovery  towards  the  North 
I'ole  (p.  4.S-"^).  He  is  said  to  have  made  liis  discoveries  "  by 
magic  arts,"  for  which  we  may,  perhaps,  read  "  exceptional  skill 
in  navigation."  Whether  the  report  of  his  having  nndertaken 
the  expedition  is  deserving  of  credit  cannot  now  Lc  ascertained  ; 
bnt  there  is  nothing  antecedently  improbahle  in  it,  and,  if  we 
accept  it,  we  ninst  place  the  name  of  Friar  Nicholas  at  the  head 
of  the  golden  roll  of  Arctic  explorers,  the  greatest  of  whom 
have  been  Nicholas's  conntrymen.  Unfortnnately,  no  acconnt  of 
the  voj'age  remains. 

]-]efore  the  king  left  England,  after  the  renewal  of  war  with 
France  in  18.59,  a  measnre  which,  at  a  later  period  of  English 
history,  had  important  developments,  was  adojited.  In  order  to 
protect  the  national  trade,  the  Conncil,  with  the  consent  of  the 
native  and  foreign  merchants  Avho  were  sinnmoned  before  it,  but 
witliont  the  assent  of  Parliament,  imposed  a  tax  of  sixpence  in 
the  pound  on  all  nierchandi.se  imported  or  exported,  so  that  a 
fleet  might  be  maintained  at  sea.  Another  point  of  marine  law 
that  deserves  notice  is  that  from  the  records  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  l;^71  it  appears  that  neutral  ships  carrying  the 
]iroperty  of  the  beUigerent  States  of  France  and  Spain  wei-e 
held  liable  to  seizure,  and  that,  in  other  words,  free  bottoms  did 
not  make  free  goods. 
The  From    the  reign  of    Edward    III.  dates    that   most  valuable 

of  the  record  of  ancient  naval  manners  and   customs,  the  "Black  Book 

Admiralty.  ,,j.-  ^j^^  Admiralty"  the  more  imiiortant  contents  of  which  are 
here  summarised. 

An  Admiral  after  receiving  his  eDuimissidn,  was  iminediately 
to  ap]H)int  lieutenants,  deputies,  and  other  officers,  who  were  to 
be  well  accpiainteil  with  the  law  and  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
sea.  He  was  then  tn  ascertain  from  them  the  number  and  sizes 
of  all  the  ships,  barges,  balingers,  and  other  vessels  in  the  ports, 
and  the  names  of  their  owners.  The  deputies  wen^  also  to  dis- 
cover by  inquiiy  how  many  seamen  available  tor  deli'Usive  pur- 
])oses  were  in  the  realm,  so  that  the  king  might  always  know 
his  force  at  sea.  When  a  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped,  the 
admiral,  if  a  knight,  was  to  be  paid  four  shillings  a  day  ;  if  a 
baron,  six  sliillings  and  eightpencc ;  and  if  an  earl,  eiglit 
shillings  and  four]iencc.       For  eacli  knight  in  his  retinue  he  was 
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allowed  two  shillings :  and  for  each  esquire  armed,  one  shilling  ; 
for  thirty  men-at-arms,  £(J6  13s.  4(1.  a  (juarter ;  and  for  each 
archer  sixpence  a  day.  He  was  to  take  measures  for  the  pnipei 
administration  of  justice  in  all  cases  brought  ln'fore  liiui, 
"according  to  the  law  and  ancient  custom  of  the  sea  "  :  fur  which 
purposes,  and  to  assist  liiiii  in  the  ])erf  iruiance  of  his  other 
duties,  the  king's  letters  were  sent  to  mayors,  sheritt's,  and 
other  othcers,  enjoining  them  to  be  obedient  to  him  and  his 
depiuies. 

As  soon  as  a  fleet  was  collected,  the  admiral  was  to  choose 
the  best  ship  for  the  king,  or  for  the  king's  lieutenant,  and  this 
ship  was  called  "  the  king's  eliandjer.'  If  the  king  himself 
were  present,  the  next  best  sliips  were  to  be  selected  by  the 
steward  of  the  household — one  for  "  the  hall,"  in  which  pre- 
sumably councils  were  held  :  one  for  "  the  wardrobe,"  or  royal 
storeship  ;  one  for  "  the  larder,"  and  a  fourth  iov  "  the  kitchen  "  ; 
and,  if  necessary,  still  other  ships  were  to  be  taken  by  the 
steward.  Should  a  son,  a  brother,  or  an  uncle  of  the  kins!'  be 
present,  a  good  ship  was  to  be  provided  for  him.  Before  the 
admiral  selected  a  ship  fur  himself,  he  was  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  the  lords  and  captains  about  to  be  embarked,  and  for 
their  stores.  Every  master  and  every  constable  of  a  shi]i  was 
to  be  paid  sixpence,  and  each  mariner  tlireepence-half[)cimy  a 
day,  with  an  additional  sixpence  a  week  as  a  "  reward  "  ;  and 
every  "sea-boy"  was  to  receive  three-halfpence  (some  copies 
erroneously  say  twopence-halfpenny)  a  day;  but  for  masters, 
constables,  and  boys,  tliere  was  no  fixed  "reward." 

Since  the  admiral  was  tlie  commander  of  the  sailors,  and 
was  boimd  to  support  tlieni  in  all  their  laws  and  customs,  to  de- 
fend tlunn,  and,  if  needful,  to  sue  for  their  wages,  he  was  awarded 
fourpence  out  of  every  ]>ound  paid  to  them  ;  for  wliich  fourpence 
he  had,  in  return,  to  carry  at  ins  masth(.'ad  at  niglit  while  the 
fleet  was  at  sea,  two  lanterns,  in  order  that  the  masters  might 
know  what  course  he  was  steering.  If  the  king  were  in  tlie 
fleet,  the  admiral  was  to  approach  his  ship  every  evening,  and  to 
take  the  royal  commands  as  to  the  course  to  be  steered  during 
the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  king  were  not  present, 
the  same  deference  was  to  be  paid  to  his  HtMitenant.  The  other 
ships  were  tlien  to  assendjle  round  the  admiral  to  learn  the 
royal   directions.       At   niglit   the   king's   ship,    or    that   of  his 
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lieutenant,  was  to  be  distinguishecl  by  throe  large  lanterns 
arranged  triangle-wise,  but  more  lanterns  might,  if  his  JIajesty 
pleased,  bo  carried.  A  vice-admiral  was  to  carry  one  lantern. 
The  station  of  the  \'ice-Admiral  of  the  West  extended  from  the 
Thames  to  the  south-west,  and  while  upon  it  he  might  carry  two 
lanterns,  as  might  the  Vice-Admiral  of  the  North  when  to  the 
nortliward  and  eastward  of  the  Thames ;  but  one  of  the  vice- 
admirals,  when  (in  the  station  of  tlie  other,  was  to  carry  only  one 
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lantern.  If  the  admiral  desired  to  call  together  the  captains 
and  masters  of  tlie  fleet  in  order  to  consult  them,  he  was  to  hoist 
half-mast  high  "  a  banner  of  council,"  on  seemg  which  they  were 
to  go  on  board  in  their  boats. 

All  goods  taken  from  the  enemy  by  jxa-sons  receiving  the 
king's  wages  wore  to  be  divided  into  tour  parts,  of  which  the 
king  took  one,  and  the  owners  of  the  ships  another.  The 
remaining  moiety  was  to  be  thus  divided  :  to  the  admiral,  if 
present  at  the  capture,  two  shares;  if  not  present,  one  share  ;  to 
others  present,  the  rest,  the  share  being,  of  course,  proportionate 
to  the  numbers  engaged.      Of  property  taken  by  seamen  not  in 
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thi'  kin^s  sei-vicc,  the  king  was  to  receive  no  part  ;  bnt  the 
aihiiiral  was  to  receive  as  before. 

No  man,  when  in  an  enemy's  ship  or  countiy,  was  to  touch 
the  Holy  Sacrament  upon  pain  of  being  drawn  and  hanged,  nor 
to  conniiit  sacrilege  or  rape  upon  pain  of  deafh.  Xo  master  was 
to  "  cross  his  sail  aloft,"  until  the  admiral  had  dune  so:  but  u|)on 
the  admiral  doing  so,  all  vessels  Avcre  to  follow  suit.  Similarly 
no  vessel  was  to  anchor  until  the  admiral  had  anchored;  and 
when  he  had  done  so,  all  vessels  were  to  anchor  as  cl(]se  to  him 
as  they  I'onvcnir'ntly  could.  At  sea,  also,  they  were  to  l^eep  as 
close  to  him  as  possible;  and  no  ship  was  to  enter  or  k.'ave  a 
port  by  i\\\.\  or  by  night  without  his  permission.  When  a  ship 
sighted  an  enem\-  at  sea  she  was  to  hoist  a  banner  If  any 
shi[i  wrvi;  permitted  to  leave  the  fleet  and  meet  a  strange  vessel, 
she  was  to  e.xaiiiine  her  cargo  and  papers;  and,  should  it  ap])ear 
that  the  stranger  was,  or  contained,  property  belonging  to  the 
eneniv.  she  and  her  master  were  to  be  carried  before  the  a<hiiiral, 
who  was  to  release  her  if  a  frienil,  and  to  keep  her  if  an  enemy, 
"according  to  the  custom  of  the  sea."  Shoidd  any  vessel  offer 
resistance,  she  was  to  bi.>  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  carried  to 
the  admiral,  biU.  not  to  be  pillaged  nor  needlessly  damaged. 
In  tiie  event  of  any  ship  being  captured,  no  one  was  to  presume 
to  take  her  out  of  the  fli'ct  without  the  admiral's  consent,  upon 
pain  of  paying  double  her  value.  The  captors  of  an  enemy's 
vessel  were  entitled  to  the  goods  and  armour  on  the  liatches  and 
upper  deck,  except  the  tackle  and  other  things  belonging  to  the 
ship's  equipment,  and  except  also  what  was  exempted  by  tiie 
ancient  (nistoms  and  usages  of  the  sea.  Xo  seaman  was  to  be 
beaten  or  ill-used,  but  offendei's  were  to  be  brought  bv  the 
captain  or  master  before  the  admiral,  to  receive  such  punishment 
as   till'  law   (if  the  sea.  }>rovided. 

In  case  of  the  st^paration  of  a  fleet  by  stress  of  weather,  the 
masters  were  to  follow  the  admiral  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
upon  pain  (.if  being  coiisidcreil  rel.iels.  ()ii  ai-riving  in  an 
enemy's  port  the  adnural  was  to  appoiiU.  a  sutKcient  force  to 
protect  peo])le  sent  for  fresh  water  and  other  necessai'ies.  A\'hen 
a.  casil(_'  (11-  city  was  to  be  attacked,  no  one  was  to  make  an 
assault  without  the  admiral's  orders.  Troops  landed  on  anenemy's 
territory  for  ))rovisions  were  not  to  jmiceed  until  the  harbingers 
(scouts)  had   first  retiuiied   to   them.      Xo  place  was  to  lie  set  on. 
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tire  without  the  athiiiral  s  i)r(l(n's.  Sulihcrs  and  inariucrs  were  not 
to  be  landed  nnless  accompanied  by  I'esponsilile  otticers,  lest  they 
might  commit  excesses.  No  boat,  after  the  tieet  had  sailed,  was 
to  be  sent  back  to  a  port  without  the  admiral's  jjermission.  No 
ship,  "from,  jiride,  envy,  or  hatred,"  was  to  injure  another. 
.Search  was  to  be  made  m  ports  for  such  thieves  as  stole 
anchors,  ropes,  boats,  etc.  He  who  was  convicted  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  persons  of  having  stolen  an  anchor  or  a  boat  to  the  value 
of  tiventj'-one  pence,  was  t<>  be  hanged.  Anyone  stealing  a  buoy- 
rope  attached  to  an  amhdr  was  to  be  hanged,  no  matter  how 
small  might  be  its  value.  For  cutting  a  ship's  cable,  the 
penalty,  in  case  any  loss  of  life  resulted,  was  death.  If  there 
were  no  loss  of  life,  the  otfender  was  to  make  good  the  damage 
and  to  pay  a  tine  to  the  king.  If  he  were  unable  to  do  so,  and 
if  the  owners  prosecuted,  he  was  to  be  hanged;  but  in.  this  event 
he  was  not  to  be  condcmni'd  at  tlir  king's  suit,  and  there  was 
not  to  be  '■  an  appeal  of  battle.'  The  same  penalties  were  pre- 
scribed for  weighing  an  anchor  without  informing  the  master  or 
crew,  in  case  death,  or  the  lnss  of  the  ship,  rcsidted.  If  a  sailor 
were  condemned  to  death  for  stealing  the  goods  of  aliens,  the 
aliens,  if  not  enemies,  were  to  have  the  goods  restored,  jjrovided 
that  they  did  not  insist  upon  the  felon's  execution.  If  a  foreign 
ship  were  plundered  and  the  crew  ill-used  at  any  port,  the 
warden  and  six  or  eight  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  port  were 
to  be  arrested  until  the  admiral  had  ascertained  ly  whom  tlic 
felony  had  been  cduuiiitted.  If  there  were  many  ships  in  the 
port,  t.lic  admiral  was  to  take  the  masters  and  "  biu'sers  "  and 
fiiur  of  the  crew,  and  to  cause  the  ships  to  be  searched  until  he 
found  the  criminals,  or  was  informed  by  whom  the  robbery  had 
been  effected.  Steahng  an  oar,  anchor,  or  uther  small  thing  was 
punishable,  upon  conviction  by  a  jury,  with  imprisonment  for 
forty  tlays  :  a  .second  offence,  with  imprisonment  for  half  a  year ; 
and  a  third,  with  hanging.  No  lieutenant  of  an  admiral  could, 
without  a  special  warrant,  try  matters  involving  life  and  death. 
Divers  minor  offences,  which  are  specitied,  were  punishable  with 
fine  or  impri.sonment,  or  with  both.  If  a  man  injured  another 
in  a  ([uarrel  and  was  the  begiimer  of  the  fray,  he  was  not  only 
to  make  the  other  amends,  but  to  pay  to  the  king  a  tine  of  tive 
])ounds,  or  lose  the  hand  with  which,  he  stru(d\  the  blow,  unless 
he    obtained    pardon    J'rom     the    king    or    the    high    admiral. 
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Offeiuki-s  \\-(iv,  juuidiuu'  coniinnnii-aliou  with  the  :i(hiiirah  to  be 
iiiipi'isdiird  hy  tliu  iiiiistLT  of  the  ship.  The  iiiaster  was  to  Ise 
assisted  oil  such  an  oecasion  by  the  crow,  and  an\unc  i-rtiisinjjf 
assistance  was  hable  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  oi-igiual 
offender.  I'rucess  in  the  admiral's  eourt  aqainst  an  absconded 
prisoner  is  (h.-scribed,  and  is  said  to  have  been  settled  in  the  time 
of  Henry   I. 

If  any  .ship  tliat  had  lieen  impressed  for  the  kind's  service 
broke  away,  and  if  a  jury  were  satisfied  of  the  fact,  the 
vessel  was  to  be  forfeited.  A  seaman  refusing  to  serve  at  sea 
was  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  one  year  for  the  first 
offence,  and  for  two  years  for  the  second.  (Contracts  between 
merchant  and  merchant  beyond  sea,  or  within  tiood  mark, 
were  to  be  proclaimed  before  the  admiral:  and  hue-and-cry  or 
biood.shed  within  his  jurisdiction  was  punishable  with  two 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  hue.  Merchants  having-  sometimes 
gone  on  f)oard  ves.sels  entering  a  port  to  purchase  the  whole 
cargo,  and  having  then  sold  it  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
original  owners  would  liave  demanded,  it  was  ordered  that  such 
off'enders  should  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  half  a  year, 
and  to  a  fine  ecpial  to  the  value  of  the  cargo  so  purchased. 
The  same  penalties  were  awarded  to  purchasers  in  gross  of  corn, 
fish,  and  other  ])rovisions  within  ffood-mark.  If  a  warden  of  a 
port,  or  a  wat'-r-liailiff'  levied  unlawful  customs,  he  was  to  be 
imprisouj'il  and  fined  the  amoimt  so  levied.  If  anyone  sued  a 
merchant  oi-  mariner  for  a  matter  cognisable  liy  marine  law, 
he  was,  npou  convic-tion,  to  be  fined.  Cioods  found  at  sea  as 
ffotsam,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  were  to  be  reported  to  ihe 
admiral  on  ])ain  of  tine  and  surrender  of  the  value  of  the  goods. 
All  deodands,'  as  gold  or  valuables,  found  on  a  man  killed  or 
drowned  at  sea  belonged  tt)  the  admiral,  who  was  Id  employ  one- 
half  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  and  one-half  for  the  benefit 
of  the  deccasetls  family,  if  any.  Carpenters  of  ships  taking 
extravagant  salaries  to  the  ])rejudice  of  shipping  were  to  be  tined 
at  the  admiral's  discretion.  'I'he  e.\})ortation  of  corn  without 
special  licence,  except  to  liayonne,  I]ordcaiix,  IJrcst,  and  Calais, 
was  punished   with  a  tini'  eciual  to  the  vahn'  of  the  corn. 

['  .\ny  iuiiniiiiatc  iibjrct  wliicli  •■icuitlentally  canseii.  or  was  associated  with, 
th(^  death  (if  a  Imiriau  Ijeinjt,  was  '•  friven  to  God" — in  practice,  forfeited  to 
the  Crown  oi'  one  of  its  officers  for  religious  uses.] 
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Cases  in  the  Adminilty  Court  were,  it  is  clear,  always  tried 
by  jury;  and  a  very  extraordinary  penalty  was  prescribed  for 
the  juryman  who  "discovered  the  king's  counsel  and  that  of 
his  companions  in  a  jury/'  His  throat  was  to  be  cut,  and  his 
tongue  drawn  out  of  his  throat,  and  cut  from  his  head. 

In  Edward's  day  carpenters  and  pursers  seem  to  have 
first  attained  to  the  dignity  of  naval  otiicers.  Large  vessels 
carried  two  carpenters,  and  as  a  carpenter  received  sixpence  a 
day  lie  was  evidently  regarded  as  an  important  person  on 
board.     The  clerk,  or  "  burser,"  received  similar  pay,  which  put 


.\.    nUMlTIVE    BKEECII-LOADIXG    C.l.VXON.      {Rntuiula   ilmetm,   Woollflch  ) 
(Cy  2'crmlsskm  0/  the  Genenil  OJfinr  Commuuduig   ll'oalwidi  Dblrid.) 


him  on  a  level  with  the  master  and  constable.  All  stores  and 
provisions  were  placed  under  his  charge;  he  sometimes  provided 
them,  and  he  also  acted  as  ship's  paymaster.  A  hint  that,  in 
certain  circumstances,  a  kind  of  uniform  was  furnished  is  pn;- 
vided  by  a  note  in  the  wardrobe  accounts,  to  the  effect  that  the 
king  gave  tlir  master,  crew,  and  soldiers  of  his  galle}\  the 
Thomas,  a  coat  of  ray-cloth,  apiece. 

The  ships  of  the  period  are  recorded  to  have  been  armed 
with  springalds,  haubergeons,  bacinets,  bows,  arrows,  jacks, 
doublets,  targets,  pavises,  lances,  and  "  firing  barrels."  These 
last  were,  there  is  little  doubt,  <"uns  of  .some  kind :  and  the 
mention  of  them  suggests  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  first  adoption 
of  cannon  and  gunpowder  into  the  English  Navy.  "  It  is 
manifest,"  says  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  "  that  camion  made  part  of 
the  armament  of  many  ships  as  early  as,  and  probably  a  few 
years  before,  1838  ;  that  about  1372,  guns  and  grmpowder  were 
commonly  used :  that  some  gams  were  made  of  iron,  some  of 
brass,  and  others  of  copper ;  that  there  was  a  kind  of  hand  gun, 
as  well  as  large  cannon :  and  that  gunpowder  was  formed  of 
the  same  elements,  and  made  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  as  at 
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present.  Among  tlae  stores  of  the  hulk  Chriviopher  of  i/ic 
Tower  in  June,  1338.  were  three  iron  cannon  with  tive  chambers, 
a  hiiud-gun, some  article  of  iron  (of  wliicli  the  name  is  obliterated 
in  the  Roll)  for  the  cannon,  and  three  old  stone  bugs,  no  doubt 
bags  to  hold  shot.  The  barge  called  the  Mari/  af  tin:  Tuarr 
had  ail  iron  cannon  with  two  chandlers,  and  another  of  brass 
with  one  chand.irr.  Two  iron  cannons  '  witlioiit  stuff'  are 
mentioned  :  and  in  the  king's  |)rivate  wardrobe  were  two  great 
guns  of  copper,  (iuns  had,  in  some  instances,  handles ;  for 
among  the  king's  expenses  between  1372  and  1374,  were  pay- 
ments for  '  helvj'ing,'  or  putting  liandles  to,  eight  guns.  There 
are  also  numerous  entries  in  the  naval  accounts  for  those 
years  relating  to  gunpowder  and  shot  for  guns,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  material : — A  small  barrel  of  gunpowder, 
acpiarter  full;  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds  of  powder  for 
guns,  made  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  of  salt- 
petre and  forty-nine  ])ounds  of  live  sulplun-  ;  and  also  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  pounds  of  pure  live  sulpluir.  Ta^'ments 
occur  to  workmen  for  making  powder  and  pellets  of  lead  for 
guns  at  the  Tower  of  London.  Tiiere  were  purchased  coal  and 
tive  hundred  of  'talwode'  for  casting  the  lead  and  drying  the 
powder;  four  trays  of  wood,  and  brazen  pots  and  dishes  for 
drying  the  powder  over  the  fire  and  by  the  sun  ;  also  leather 
bags  to  hold  the  same  powder;  two  brass  mortars,  three  iron 
pestle.s,  twelve  iron  spoons  to  make  leaden  bidlets ;  ten  moulds 
of  '  laton '  fa  sort  of  brass)  to  make  the  same;  one  pair  of 
scales  to  weigh  the  po\vder  ;  thirty  small  liarrels  with  hasjis  and 
staples  to  hold  the  bullets  ;  thirty  small  hanging  locks  for  the 
said  barrels  ;  two  humlred  and  twenty  pounds  of  saltpetre ;  two 
'sarces'  (sieves) ;  eighteen  bellows;  earthen  pots  and  pans  to  dry 
the  powder  by  the  fire  and  sun:  and  willows  for  making  charcoal." 
The  chandlers  to  cannon  were  movable  breeclipieces,  which, 
being  charged,  were  placed  in  the  gun.  A  gun  with  a  chamber 
of  this  kind,  but  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  shown  at  the 
Royal  Naval  E.\hibition  of  1891.  It  was  formed  of  longitudinal 
bars  of  iron,  hooped  together  with  iron  lings.  The  guns  which 
had  handl(;s  were  probably  small  ones,  to  be  mounted  on  iron 
foidvs  and  used  as  swivels.  The  guns  were  primed  at  the  touch 
holes  and  diseharged  by  means  of  fire-irons  heated  to  redness. 
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The  expense  of  f'reiglitiiLre  was  low  in  the  fourteenth  eentun .  Kates 
In  1370  the  sum  of  £3U  Gs.  was  paid  for  a  ship  with  a  crew  of  Freight, 
thirty-eight  men,  carrj'ing  twenty  soldiers  and  sixteen  archers 
from  Southampton  to  Normandy.  In  1308  the  transport  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  in  thirty -nine  ships  and  thirteen  smaller  vessels, 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  men-at- 
arms,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  horses,  cost 
only  £173  (is.  Sd.  But  there  had  })reviously  been  a  tendency 
on  the  pai-t  of  the  passenger- carriers  to  raise  prices,  for  in  1330 
it  was  enacted  that,  the  keepers  of  the  passage  to  France  having 
increased  their  charges,  no  higher  fare  shoidd  in  the  future  be 
exacted  than  the  ancient  rate  of  two  shillings  for  every  horse- 
man and  sixpence  for  each  foot-passenger.  Long  before  1330, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  add,  a  compan}-  called  "  The  Fare  Ship 
Company,"  existed  at  Dover,  its  business  being  the  management 
of  trans-channel  traffic.  The  vessels  of  this  company  sailed 
according  to  a  pre-arranged  roster,  each  ship  apparently  making 
three  passages,  and  then  not  making  any  more  until  all  the 
other  ships  had  done  likewise.  The  company  was  governed  bj^ 
four  wardens,  who  were  empowered  to  enforce  their  regulations 
by  the  infliction  of  fines  upon  members  or  shareholders  who 
failed  to  compl}-  with  them.  The  fines  went,  however,  not  to  the 
company,   but  to  the   king. 

The  relative  commercial  importance  of  the  sea-jjorts  of  The 
England  during  this  period  may  probablj'  be  estimated  with  Ports, 
some  degree  of  fairness  from  the  number  of  ships  supplied  l>v 
the  chief  of  them  for  the  Calais  expedition.  According  to  the 
"  Roll  of  Calais," '  the  ports,  with  the  ships  furnished,  ranked 
as  follows : — Fowey.  47  :  Yarmouth,  43 ;  Dartmouth,  31 :  Ply- 
mouth, 26 ;  Shoreham,  26  ;  London,  25  ;  Bristol,  24 ;  Sandwich, 
22  ;  Southampton,  21 ;  WincheLsea,  21  :  Weymouth,  20  ;  Looe, 
20  ;  Lynn,  19  ;  Newcastle,  17  ;  Boston,  17  ;  Dover,  IG  :  Hidl,  16  ; 
Margate,  15:  Harwich,  14;  the  Isle  of  Wight,  13:  Ipswich,  12; 
Hook,  11  :  Grimsbj',  11 ;  and  Exmouth,  10.  The  other  ports 
furnished  less  than  ten  ships  apiece,  Portsmouth  and  Hartlepool 
sendmg  onh^  5  each,  Poole  only  4,  and  Cardiff  and  the  Mersey 
only  1  each.  Ranked  according  to  the  number  of  mariners 
furnished,  the  order  is  Yarmouth,  Fowey,  Dartmouth,  London, 
Bristol,  Plymouth,  Winchelsea,  Southampton,  Sandwich,  etc. 

^  Priut«l  in  Nicolas'  "Hit-txjrj  of  the  Royal  Nuvy."  .Vpii.  vii..  Vol.  II. 
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The  Navy  'j'j^g  reifn  of  Hicliard  II.  was,  upon  the  whole,  disastrous  both 

Ricnard  II.  for  the  royal  and  the  eomiuercial  navy  of  the  country.  The 
r(.i\'al  navv  was  even  more  neglected  than  it  had  been  in  the  last 
years  of  King  Edward  III.:  and,  althougli  a  naval  victory  was 
Willi  off  t'adsand  in  1387,  the  country's  normal  condition  during 
this  unfortunate  period  \vas  one  of  terror — often  of  abject 
terror — lest  the  French  should  invade  and  con<|uer  it.  The 
defective  discipline  of  the  fleet  may  be  judged  from  the  facts  that 
in  1377,  wlicn   the  Earl   of  Buckuigham  and  Lord   FitzWalter 
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were  supposed  to  be  co-operating  against  the  French  at  iircst, 
they  wore,  in  reality,  fighting  one  against  the  other,  and  that, 
when  the  leaders  did,  in  a  half-liearted  way,  at  length  co-operate, 
the  seamen  imitinied.  The  ships  seem  to  have  been  transforme<l, 
too,  into  floating  dens  of  vice  and  barbarity:  and  a  very  lurid 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  sea  maimers  of  those  days  by  the 
record  thai,  when,  in  1379,  Sir  -Tohn  Arundel's  squadron  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  si.xty  wmncn   wlio  were  on   boarfl  '  were 

['  They  had  been  iumates  of  a  imniiery  near  Southampton  th.at  he  hat! 
plundered  before  sailinjr — mins.  sclioolgirls,  and  others.  Some  had  s'one  volun- 
tarily, others  were  taken  by  force.  The  story  is  told  by  Walsini^ham,  i., 
pp.  42U-t2t,  Rolls  Series.] 
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thrown  into  tlio  waves  to  lighten  the  vessels.  Almost  every 
year  the  coasts  were  msulted  by  the  Frenrh.  In  1380,  according 
to  sonic  historians,  the  S))aniards  enten'd  the  Thames  and  burnt 
part  01  Gravescnd  ;  yet  the  English  Government  refused  to  bo 
aroused  from  its  lethargy,  and  the  most  lirilliant  naval  actions 
of  the  time  were  the  fruit  of  the  patriotism  and  gallantry  oi 
private  individuals.  John  Philpott,  Mayor  of  London,  titted  out 
at  his  own  cost  a  squadron  to  oppose  the  combined  French, 
Scottish,  and  Spanish  pirates,  who,  in  1878,  under  John  Mercer, 
ravaged  tlie  Yorkshire  coast ;  and  in  1385  the  men  of  Portsmouth 
and  Dartmouth,  "hired,"  as  Walsingham  says,  "  by  none,  bought 
by  none,  l;ut  spurred  on  by  their  own  valour  and  innate  courage, ' 
put  to  shame  the  pusillanimit}'  of  the  Administration  by  fitting 
out  an  expedition  against  the  French  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  kingdom  was  most  in  danger,  the 
Govei'nment  permitted  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  as  well  as  an 
immense  armj-,  to  leave  England  in  furtherance  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancastei''s  selfish  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Castile  ;  and  the 
consequences  were  that  trade  was  almost  ruined,  and  that  such 
ships  as  remained  in  J^ngiand  were,  for  the  most  part,  laid  up 
in  harbours  across  the  mouths  of  which  chains  were  drawn. 
Nor  did  trade  suffer  only  by  the  inability  of  the  Government 
to  protect  it ;  for  the  king  arrested,  from  time  to  time,  all  such 
merchant-vessels  as  would  suit  his  immediate  purpose,  and 
seldom  thought  of  making  either  compensation  or  restitution 
to  their  OAvners.  Yet  acts  that  were  designed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  trade  of  the  comitry  were  passed  under  Richard  II. 
One  measure,  which  w^as  adopted  in  1390,  antl  which  fore- 
shadowed the  Navigation  Laws  of  a  much  later  date,  enacted 
that  "all  merchants  of  the  realm  of  England  shall  freight  in 
the  said  realm  the  ships  of  the  said  realm,  and  not  foreign  shijw, 
so  that  the  owners  of  the  said  ships  may  take  reasonably  for 
the  freight  of  the  same."  This  statute  not  being  properly 
observed,  the  Commons  in  the  following  year  petitioned  the 
king  that  inasmuch  as  the  navy  of  England  was  greatly 
weakened  and  impaired,  no  English  merchant  should  be 
allowed  to  put  goods  or  merchandise  into  a  foreign  vessel  in 
any  case  where  he  could  freight  an  English  one,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  goods  shipped  in  a  foreign  bottom  ;  and  the  king 
answered :    "  Let   the    statute    thereupon   made    be   kept    and 
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observed  "  ;  tlKUii^h  it  does  not  appear  that  his  .Ahijesty's  utter- 
ance led  to  the  shghtest  iniprovemetit.  That  the  merchants 
were  not  always  honest  in  their  often  expiressed  anxiety  for  the 
Avelfare  of  the  country  may  he  inferred  from  \Valsint;-hain's 
assertion  that  in  I'.iSH  a  Genoese  carack,'  richly  laden,  was  driven 
into  Sand\vi(di  by  stress  of  weather,  and  that  though  her  cargo 
Would  have  snfiiced  to  supply  the  whole  country  with  particular 
connuodities,  the  merchants  of  London  indnci'd  her  to  proceed 
to  Flanders,  lest  the  sale  of  the  goods  which  they  had  on  hand 
might  lie  prejudiced  by  the  bringing  into  the  market  of  goods 
fi-esher  and  better. 
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Before  the  mid-day  splendours  of  Kdward  Ill's  reign  had 
been  lost  in  the  gloom  and  confusion  of  its  close,  the  decadence 
of  (iothic  art  had  begun.  But  the  processes  of  decay  were 
slow,  and  the  change  from  the  free  grace  of  the  earlier  to  the 
stiff  utilitarianism  of  the  later  style  occupied  forty  years  or 
more.  The  ]ieriod  usually  assigned  to  the  transition  from 
Decorated  to  Perpendicular  is  from  1360  to  13!)9 ;  but  the 
chronological  line  nuist  not.  be  too  sharply  drawn.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  W(Mild  be  safer  to  shift  the  first  date  a  little  further 
back,  for  in  (ilouccster  Cathedral  we  have  typical  mi.xed  work 
whi(di  is  certainly  not  nnich  later  than  1:550,  and  by  tlie  end  of 
the  century  the  victory  of  Perpendicular  forms  was  complete. 
Tt  is  probable  that  the  "  plague  of  Froissart."  that  most  potent 
of  all  influences  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  something  to  say 
to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  architecture.  Diu'ing  the 
winter  of  184.'<-9  the  pestilence  had  swept  off  the  workmen  like 
flies,  and  the  scarcity  of  labour  was  felt  with  prodigious  severity 
in  every  department  of  the  national  life.  More  than  one 
attempt  was,  as  we  have  seen,  made  by  Parlianumt  to  control 
wages,  not  only  those  of  the  hedger  and  ditch(M'.  but  of  the 
skilled  ai'tisan,  and  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.  the 
amended  Statute  of  Labourers  actually  fixed  the  wages  of  "a 
master  freemason  "  at  foin'jicnce  jier  day.  Sucji  wages,  no  more 
than  th(>  pay  of  a  corporal  of  Welsh  auxiliaries  (who,  Ijesides, 
had  his  dress,  his  long  knife,  and  his  rat,ii>ns  for  nothing),  was 
not  likelv  to  secure  the  highest   artistic  sldll  :  and    though   the 
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Statute  imist,  to  some  extent,  have  remained  a  dead  letter,  so  far 
as  it  had  any  effect  at  all  it  operated  to  drive  the  artificer  out 
of  the  country.  It  certainly  is  sioniticant  that  Perpcndicidar 
fonus,  which,  of  all  that  are  included  under  the  name  of  Gothic, 
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make  the  slightest  demantl  on  the  invention,  should  have  come 
into  voijue  at  the  very  moment  when  the  craftsmen  of  orit;inal 
talent  (at  no  time  a  too  numerous  class)  had  almost  dL'S- 
appeared. 
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Durino'  flie  quarter  of  a  centnrv  which  followed  the  pestilence 
new  foundations  were  few,  the  work  which  was  undertaken  being 
generality  in  the  nature  rather  of  reniodelliuL;'  than  of  fresh 
construction.  Perhaps  the  earliest  instance  of  this  process  of 
adapting  the  old  work  to  the  new  fashion  took  j^ls^ce  in  the 
Abbey  Chiu'ch  at  Gloucester,  an  establishment  which,  in  a  time 
of  almost  tmiversal  depression,  was  specially  fortunate  in  its 
tinances.  The  body  of  the  miu-dered  Edward  II.,  removed 
thither  from  Berkeley  Castle  by  Abbot  Thokey,  continued, 
thi'ough  a  groat  part  of  Edward  Ill's  reign,  to  bring  in  a  vast 
revenue.  Hundreds  ami  thousands  of  pilgrims  came  to  worship 
at  his  tomb,  and  their  offerings  were  spent,  not  on  rebuilding 
tlic  clnu'ch,  as  the  architects  of  j^i'evious  ages  \\\)uld  have  done, 
but  in  recasing  the  surface,  in  forming  new  windows  in  the  old 
walls,  in  inserting  new  glass,  and  generally,  in  clothing  the  twelfth- 
centiu-y  body  with  a  fourteenth-century  dress.  For  such  purposes 
nothing  could  have  been  handier  than  the  Perpendicular  forms, 
and,  in  particular,  the  Perpendicular  jJanel.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  that  any  new  forms  nf  moulding  were  adopted  at 
(rloucester,  the  architects  being  satisfied  to  repeat  those  of  the 
]irecoding  style.  And  we  thus  find  the  singular  combination  of 
mouldings  that  seem  pure  Decorated,  and  windows  and  walls 
that  seem  piu-e  Pei'pendicular,  while  a  pure  Norman  skeleton, 
though  imseen,  sup|:>orts  Ijoth. 
The  It   is  not  difficult   to  sunmiarisc   the   more   obvious   charac- 

mc^uiar        teristics   of    the   style    that    was    in    act   to   supersede   all    the 
style.  Decorated  forms.     As   its  name  imjilies,  jierpendicularity   is   its 

salient  feature,  and  the  chief  instrument  by  whieh  this  effect  is 
])roduced  is  tlie  straight-sided  panel.  It  is  nut,  indeed,  that 
the  Perpendicular  architects,  the  remodellers  and  converters  of 
so  many  old  buildings,  invented  panelling — they  merely  raised 
it  ti-nm  oliscurity  and  gave  it  predominance.  Instead  (.)f  the 
panel  being  sparsely  used  to  decorate  comparativel}-  small  and 
narrow  .spaces,  the  whole  surface  inside  and  outside — wall  and 
arch,  .screen,  parapet,  liasement,  and  buttress — are  now  covered 
with  it.  Even  the  windows,  when,  later  on,  the  style  gets 
thoroughly  logical,  become  simply  an  an-angement  of  these 
panels  pierced  tn  let  in  the  light.  But  in  the  earliest  time,  no 
less  tiian  in  the  latest,  tlie  jierpendicular  lines  are  there.  As  a 
rule,  the  partitions  go  straight  up  from  sill  to  window-top.    They 
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no  longer  bend  and  intorsoct  above  and  cross  each  other  in  an 
ordered  maze  of  springiuL;'  curves.  Kven  wlicn  minor  arches 
are  introduced  into  the  window,  the  straight,  upright  mulHons 
are  genorallv  forced  through  them,  regardless  of  every  canon  of 
good  taste,  or  else  the  perpeudi<-ularity  is  more  C[uccrl3' 
emphasised,  by  ]ierching  small  panel-shaped  openings  on  the 
heads  of  the  larger  lights.  Tiiere  is  a  certain  consistency  and 
sti'ength  of  appearance  in  this  upright  stonework,  and,  as 
a    vehicle    for    painted 
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glass,  these  aggregates 
of  2^a'iiels  • —  the  only 
restriction  on  size  being 
due  to  the  fear  of 
weakening  the  wall 
that  supported  the 
roof — were,  no  doubt, 
unrivalled.  But  they 
form  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  elegant  grouped 
lancets  of  the  Earl}- 
English,  or  for  the 
flowing  tracer}'  of  the 
Decorated  stjle. 

The  doorways  are 
of  one  set  type — a  depressed  arch,  the  depression  increasing  Doorways, 
as  the  style  advances,  set  in  a  scpiare  frame,  and  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  label,  outlining  three  sides  of  a  rectangular 
oblong.  The  sides  usually  carry  shafts,  the  label-moulding 
and  the  spandrels  being  generally  more  or  less  ornamented 
with  such  things  as  shields,  foliage,  animals,  or  grotescjues. 
The  square  frame  and  label  are,  indeed,  characteristic  fea- 
tures, and  entirely  supersede  the  earlier  .segmental-headed 
doorways,  although  Avindow-heads  of  that  form  are  connnon 
enough.  Stifihess  and  squareness  extend  their  swaj'  everj"- 
where,  ruling  in  things  great  and  in  things  small,  in  things 
decorative  and  in  things  utilitarian.  Every  sort  of  detail,  as 
well  as  the  employment  and  arrangement  of  detail,  is  thus 
artected,  and  the  divorce  from  Nature  in  the  representation  of 
all  natural  objects  is  almost  absolute.  An  exception  nuist  be 
made,  however,  in  regard   to    certain  carvings  in  our  western 
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which,  though  occuiTing  in  rerjiendicular  churches, 
in  the  style  too,  show  an  attempt  to  return  to  Nature. 
This  work,  which  goes  by  the  name  of"  Devonshire  foliage,"  was 
no  doulit  a  mere  local  development,  probably  due  to  the  effort 
of  some  provincial  artist  to  imitate  in  stone  the  wreaths  of 
natural  leaves  and  flowers,  with  which,  on  ajipropriate  festivals, 
the  church  columns  were  decorated.  With  this  exception  the  I'er- 
pendicvdar  foliage  is  extraordinarily  angular,  not  to  say  wooden. 
The  crocket  which  we  have  noticed  (Vol.  I.,  p.  472)  in  the 
twelfth-century  work  of  St.  Hugh  of  Burgundy,  lives  on  into  late 
Perpendicular  times,  but  it  seems  wholly  to  have  forgotten  the 
curled  leaf  from  which  it  was  derived.  Yet,  altered  as  it  is,  it 
looks  almost  an   anachronism. 

More  characteristic  is, the  so-called  "  Tudor  tldwer,'  an  orna- 
ment, we  should  say,  that  was  in  use  before  any  Tudor  aspired 


T\V(i  I:\.l^^■l.l:s  nr  tiii:   rnioi;  tlower. 

to  an  alliance  with  a  Plantagimet  or  a  Plantagenot's  widow.  It 
is  foimded  on  the  Hcur  ,],■  //.s-,  alternated  with  a  trefoil  or  ball, 
but  the  principal  Hower  is  more  like  a  heraldic  lozenge  than  a 
lily.  It  is  poor  in  invention,  but  ni>t  unfrequcntly  has  a  rich 
effect,  particularly  in  late  cNamples,  as,  for  instance,  in  Henry 
YII.'s  chapel  at  Westminster,  where  the  lily  has  an  edging 
suggesting  the  fructification  of  the  ceterach  fern,  and  the  small 
intermediate  flower  becomes  an  elaborate  triple  ])rimrosc.  The 
battlement  as  an  internal  ornament  for  screens,  rood-lofts,  and 
the  like,  though  by  no  means  ind^nown  to  the  Decorated  artists, 
becomes  ([uite  fashionable  now,  and  the  date  of  such  work  can, 
in  general,  lie  fixed  by  the  horixontal  moulding  wliich  runs  along 
th(!  edge.  This,  in  tlic  Perpi.'udicular  period,  is  continuous,  and 
carried  not  oidy  along  the  tup  but  down  the  sides,  while  the 
Decorated  masons  cut  it  otV  at  each  opening.  Tlie  mouldings 
diftcr  greatly  Irom  those  of  the  preceding  era,  looking  as  if  the 
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workmen  no  longer  cared  to  do  their  best,  as  was  their  wont  in 
the  early  days.  In  dealing;  with  the  Decorated  style  we  noticed 
that  there  was  a  g-reat  tallin,t;-otl'  in  the  deptli  and  tineness  of 
the  cutting,  but  that  the  deterioration  of  workmanship,  as  well 
as  the  shallower  forms,  was  to  some  extent  coinpensated  for  by 
increased  snmptuousness  of  surface  ornament.  In  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  the  mouldings  are  flatter  still,  and  tlie  patera?, 
grotesques,  aniniLds,  foliag  e,  and  the  like,  whichadorn  the  wide 
shallow  cornices,  are  rarely  rich  in  effect  or  spirited  in  execution. 


1^^ 


EDIXGTON    CIIIRCII,     wn.TMIUlK. 

There    are  not  manv    entire    Imildings,  or   entire   parts    of  Early 
buildings,  in  this  mixed  or    Transitional  style,  though   additions  dicuiar 
and  alterations  in  it   arc  plentiful.     Among  the  earliest  are   the  Work. 
choir  and  transepts  of  Gloucester,  tlie  cloisters  and  porch  of  the 
Treasury  i formerly  the  (iartcr  Chapter  House)  at  Windsor,  and 
Abbot  Litlington's  work  at  Westminster.    William  of  Edington's 
ciuuch  in   the  parish   of  the  same  name,  dedicated  in   13()1,  is 
one  of  the  rare  edifices  which  .seem  to  liave  been  wholly  con- 
structed in  the  Transitional  time.     Here  we  find,  in  the   west 
front,  a  great    Avindow,  which  is  neither   quite   Decorated  nor 
quite  Perpendicular  in  feeling.      The  retictdations  are  numerous, 
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and  the  lower  openings  in  the  window-head,  instead  of  being  in 
the  long  ]5aoel  shape,  are  so  short  as  almost  to  form  a  hexagon. 
There  are,  indeed,  im  mnllions  carried  right  through  from 
bottom  to  top,  bnt  from  the  tiips  tif  the  lowest  tiers  of  arches 
into  which  the  window  is  divided,  straight  nndlions  start  up,  to 
affirm  the  Perpendicular  principle.  The  small  west  windows  of 
the  side  aisles  are,  indeed,  hai'dly  to  be  distinguished  from  work 
of  the  previous  age,  and  their  diamonded  heads  are  a  stiff 
example  of  a  form  of  Decorated  tracery,  though  one  more 
ciimmcin  in  lay  buildings  than  in  churches.  But  if  the  window- 
tiirms  at  Edington  are  neithei-  frankly  Decorative  nor  frardclv 
Perpendicular,  the  doorway  is  frankly  bdth  ;  noi-  rould  there 
be  a  more  insti'uctive  example  of  the  mixture  of  styles.  The 
dticirs  are  not  set  in  the  square  stone  Perpendicular  framework, 
bnt  enclosed  in  the  "segmental"  headed  Decorated  arch.  But 
the  space  between  arch  and  door-head  is  filled  with  four  typical 
Perpendicular  panels,  and  the  Decorated  arch  is  itself  enclosed 
in  tlie  square  Perpendicular  label. 

This  William  of  Edington  was  a  great  buikler,  and  later  he 
liegan  the  modernisation  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  AVilliam 
(if  Edington  developed,  in  tact,  into  William  of  ^Vinchester, 
and  th(-^  Transitional  of  the  rector,  (k)ubtless,  became  the  almost 
full-blnwn  Perjjendicular  of  the  bishop.  He  died  in  ]8(j(),  but 
not  before  he  had  begun  to  clotiie  the  Norman  bones  of 
AVinchester  w'ith  Perpendicular  Hesh,  and  his  task  was  carried 
on  without  a  break,  and  with  greater  energy,  by  his  successor. 
It  is  to  that  successiir,  William  of  Wykehani,  whom  we  may 
count  the  last  of  the  great  episcopal  an-hitects  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  we  owe  the  modernisation  of  three-fourths  of  the 
cathedral.  But  against  a  wrong  which  the  antitpiary  finds 
hard  to  forgive,  must  be  put,  not  only  the  imposing  character 
of  his  work  on  the  cathedral,  but  the  construction  of  edifices 
like  the  chapels  cif  Winchester  and  New  College — really  noble 
specuiiens  of  this  ignoble  style.  Finest  of  all  is  the  chapel 
at  Oxford,  which  was  begun  in  the  first  year  of  liichard  II. 
and  finished  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign.  As  nnght  be 
expected  from  its  date,  there  is  at  least  a  hint  of  Transition 
in  the  building.  The  tall  perpendicular  nudlions  do  not 
(piite  reach  tin;  w^indow-tops  unbroken,  and  the  sub-arches 
spring  from    a  central  division  as  at  Edington.     A    little  later. 
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this  arrangement,  was  abandoned,  as  in  the  choii  ot  \  ork 
Minster,  which,  tlionnh  comnienced  as  early  as  13(il,  was  not 
eoinplcted  till  1408. 

'Ihe  nave  and  western  transepts  of  Canterbnry,  begun 
about  13S0,  also  belong  to  the  period  of  Transitional  and 
early  Perpendicular,  but  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
Transition   are   not   very  observable    there.     Though   much    of 


CATEUOrSE  THORXTOX  ABBEY 


the  work  was  contempoi-ary  with  that  of  Winchester,  Canter- 
biuy  is  much  more  full-blown  in  style.  In  both  a  Norman 
nave  has  been  replaced  by  a  Perpendicular  one,  but  at 
Winchester  this  was  effected  by  clothing  the  old  ])iers  with 
new  ashlaring,  the  old  mouldings  being  altered  to  look  like 
new  :  while  in  Lanfranc's  nave,  which  was  ruinous,  the}'  were 
pidled  down  and  built  anew  from  the  foundation.  Other 
well  known  examples  are  the  Chapter-house  at  Howden  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  gatehouse  at  Thornton  Abbey  in  Lincoln- 
shire. The  cloisters  at  Gloucester  are  generally  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  this  period,  though  the  windows  are  probably 
earlier.     But  the    traceried   cloister  roof,  the  progenitor  of  the 
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Eoofs.       later  \vonfler.s  in  the  royal    chapels,  may  safely  be  ascribed  to 
SOUR'  earlv  Perpendicular  arcliiteet. 

The  redeeming  features  of  the  Perpendicular  style  are  its 
towers  and  its  elaborate  stone  vaulting,  to  which  may  be  added 
its  timbered  roofs.  Few  of  these  last  belong  to  the  best  and 
earliest  period,  but  many  are  very  tine,  their  late  date  not- 
withstanding. The  roof  of  the  palace  at  Eltham  belongs  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  That  of  St.  Stephen's,  Norwich,  one 
of  the  richest  in  all  England,  was  built  under  Henry  VIII., 
and  a  majority  of  the  wooden  roofs  (which  are  oftenest  found 
in  the  eastern  counties)  date  from  tiie  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  one  noble  example  of  the  fourteenth 
century  remains  at  Westminster — the  roof  that  covers  "  tlie 
great  Hall  of  Rufus,"  the  scanty  remnants  of  whose  Norman 
work  have  been  brought  to  light  in  recent  years.  The  hall 
Avas  practicall}'  rebuilt  from  its  foundations  in  the  last  years 
of  Richard,  and  retains  to  this  day,  both  in  the  carving  of 
the  walls  and  the  timbers  of  the   roof,  the  form  then  given  to 
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it.  Such  open  timber  roofs  are  inconipan\l)l\-  more  beautiful 
than  any  vaulted  work  of  the  same  period,  and  show  that,  in 
the  matter  of  carpentering  at  least,  we  are  not  wiser  than  our 
tiithers  were  five  centiu-ies  ago. 

The  laj'  architecture  of  the  reign  of  Kieliard,  and  the  last  secular 
}-ears  of  Edward  III.,  is  not  very  distinctive.  The  evohnion 
of  the  country  mansion  from  the  castle  went  on.  but  it  cannot 
be  traced  step  by  step  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  admit  of 
the  stor}-  being  told  with  anything  like  regular  sequence. 
Taste  and  fancy  played  an  increasing  part,  now  that  the  uses 
of  private  war  had  tinalh'  ceased  to  be  a  dominating  con- 
sideration. On  the  Scottish  border  alone  was  it  necessary  to 
live  in  a  state  of  alarms.  Elsewhere  the  determining  factor 
was  the  personality  of  the  proprietor.  As  a  result,  we  have 
the  noble  hall  at  Penshurst,  forming  part  of  what  was  essen- 
tially a  mansion-house  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  l)uilt  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  contemporaiy 
with  the  very  earliest  work  at  Gloucester :  while  at  Bodiam, 
which  was  not  begun  till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Eichard, 
we  have  a  type,  though  a  late  one,  of  the  impregnaDle  feudal 
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castle.  Subsequent  alterations  and  additions,  though  they 
have  left  the  hall  at  Penshuvst '  comparatively  intact,  make  it 
hard  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  old  buildings,  but  it  is  c/lear 
that  Sir  John  Devereux's  manor-house  could  never  have  lieen 
eapabl(>  ot  military  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Bodiam,-' 
built  by  a  veteran  of  the  French  wars,  who  had  made  a 
fortune  by  plunder,  we  have  a  stronghold  that  must  have 
delighted  the  e3'e  of  a  soldier  and  a  freedance.  ilassive  walls 
with  round  towers  at  the  angles  and  square  towers  in  the 
centres  at  the  sides  look  down  on  a  moat  of  prodigious  width 
and  depth,  tilled  to  the  brim  with  water.  The  great  gateway 
is  reached  by  a  narrow  causeway,  and  a  long  drawbridge 
defended  by  a  barbican  tower.  The  gate  itself  had  three 
portcullises  (one  remains  in  sifii).  and  the  vaulted  roof  over 
the  intervening  spaces  is  pierced  A\'ith  meurtrieres.  Internally 
the  arrangement  is  like  a  compressed  Oxford  college.  On 
one  side  are  the  chajjel,  and  beyond  it  probably  the  stables, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  a  small  court  the  living- I'ooms,  the 
banquet-hall,  the  kitchens  and  ovens.  Between,  and  alongside 
of,  these  two  types,  then.'  were,  unquestionably,  all  sorts  of 
buildings  erected  at  this  time.  Some  like  Bolton  Castle,  in 
the  North  Riding,  were  obviously  not  intended  for  military 
purposes,  though  retaining  the  military  form.  Others,  Hive 
Darlington  Hall,  in  Devon,  were  purely  [irivate  houses  with 
extensive  farm-buildings  attached.  Dartington  is  also  remark- 
able as  showing  the  persistence  of  old  forms,  for  the  windows 
(which  are  of  four  lights)  are  built  witli  shouldered  arches, 
recalling  the  shouldered  lintels  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  carry 
us  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centur\%  and  the 
voguc'  of  the  purest  Early  English.  But  such  buildings  as 
Bodiam  reflect  the  arrogance,  or  at  least  the  eccentricity,  of 
the  individual  rather  than  the  feeling  of  the  times.  That 
was  in  the  direction  of  oreater  comfort,  as  is  shown  bv  the 
spacious  double  courts  at  Bolton  and  elsewhere ;  ami  this 
feeling  grew  with  internal  wealth  and  (piiet,  and  was  promoted 
by  the  increased  intercourse  with  the  higher  civilisation  of 
Italy  and  France. 

['Near  Edcnbriiiire.  Kent.      Sfi-    the    illustration,  p.   107.       -Near  Roberts- 
bridife.  Sussex  ;  between  Tunbridpre  Wells  and  Hastings.] 
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In  contiiiualioii  ni  the  remarks  in  tlir  last  chapter,  it  will  be 
coiiveiiieiit  to  say  a  few  words  iijinn  the  further  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  literature  down  to  1500.  A  few  mystci-ies, 
such  as  "  The  Burial  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,"  and  the 
"  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  were  jinidnecil  ni  the  North  and 
Midlands  during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  latter,  in  seven- 
lined  stanzas,  is  interesting  because  its  subject  is  new,  and 
because  it  is  divided  into  sections  v/hich  foreshadow  the  later 
division  of  ]3lays  into  acts.  Parallel  with  these  in  time  and 
place  (East  Slidlands)  there  grew  up  a  new  species  of  drama 
which  was  the  outcome  of  the  medieval  love  for  allegory 
and  the  personification  of  abstract  ideas.  The  Morality  was 
the  first  step  towards  secular  drama,  and  it  was  a  false  one- 
But  this  excursion  into  an  artistic  (■ol-dc-mc  at  least  taught 
the  playwrights  independence.  The  fight  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  and  the  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues  for  the  hiuiian 
soul,  a  life-long  battle,  is  the  theme  of  the  earliest  and  best 
Moralities  Humanity,  his  virtues  and  vices,  are  personitied  in 
the  attempt  to  materialise  what,  after  all,  was  only  the 
general  thought  underlying  the  ol<l  collective  Mysteries.  This 
moralising  tendency  is  even  traceable  iu  th(>  Exixmtor  of  the 
Chester  plays,  and  in  the  ConteinphtiUi,  Vcritux.  etc.,  of  the 
Coventry  "Salutation  and  Conception."  The  earliest  extant' 
Morality  (temp-  Henry  W.)  is  the  typical  "  Castell  of  Perse- 
verance," the  hero  of  which,  H amninitn  Genus^^  is  beset  from 
his  birth  till  his  tinal  dissolution,  by  Miindit>t,  Bt'Jiful.  Ckto," 
and  their  henchmen.  He  is  only  saved  at  the  last  after  an 
argumentative  scene  between  Men^y  and  others,  similar  to  (,ne 
in  the  Coventry  "  Salutation."  Otlier  phws  of  the  same  type 
are  "Mind,  Will,  and  Understanding,"  "  ilankind,"  "  ilundus 
et  Infans,"  and  "  Everyman."  This  last  {Irmp.  Edward  1\.) 
was  so  })oj)ulai-  that  it  was  printed  four  times  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  The  Btiddhist  story  of  friendship  tried, 
known  to  the  ^Vest  in  the  legend  of  ]>arlaam  and  Josajihat, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  action,  Imt  ihe  idea  of  suggesting  the 
maimer    of   a    man's    life    b\-     the    light    of    his    death-scene, 


1   n:  WycliffL',  Jh'  Ojlirlii  I'„.si„r,i!/   (c.   i:i7S),  ch.  xv..  j).  4211.  od.  JiiUtliew  ; 
ami  Smith,   /•.'ni/lix/i    Giiihlx,  y.   i:i7  (fir.-st  mention  of  a  Morality). 
(-  /.-.-.  Muiil<incl.]  I'  Thr   Worlil.  tlic   I).-vil.  the  FJe.sh.] 
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instead  ot    i)resentino'  its  whole    course,  marks  a  real  advance  i-yric 
T  .  '  °  Verge, 

zn  (Iraiiiatic  art. 

To  return  to  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  in  l\-ric  poetry, 
not  only  a  constant  increase  in  complexity  of  stanza,  but  a 
growing  tendency  to  imitate  the  sensuous  beauty  of  the  French 
singers.  This  is  quite  as  true  of  the  religious  as  of  the  lay  lyric. 
Excellent  examples  of  this  kind  of  writing,  religious,  erotic,  and 
political,  are  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  collectiim '  made  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Among  the  best  known  political  songs  are  those 
upon  the  evil  times  of  Edward  11.^  and  the  famous  songs  of  the 
north-countryman  Laurence  Minot.  These  last  are  ten  in 
number,  and  celebrate  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  with  btu-ning 
patriotism  and  contemptuous  hatred  for  the  French,  and  still 
more  for  the  Scottish.  The  verse  he  writes  is  of  two  kinds 
— a  shoit-lined  metre,  sometimes  tail-rime,  sometimes  short 
couplets ;  and  the  fluctuating  Middle  English  Alexandi-ine, 
with  strong  cssural  pause  connected  by  continued  but  not  cross- 
rime  into  strophes,  a  typical  measure  for  the  wandering  gleeman. 
In  both  forms  he  makes  great  use  of  alliteration,  but  naturally 
with  more  effect  in  the  longer  line. 

The  new  national  spirit  foimd  its  expression,  however,  in  Ballads, 
other  than  political  song.  The  "  good  old  times  "  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  Midlands  were  infested  by  outlaw.s,  seemed 
to  the  men  at  the  close  of  the  next  to  be  clothed  with  attractive, 
romantic  colouring — a  mantle  cast  over  the  reality  by  age. 
Round  the  stories  of  these  men  was  gathered  all  the  rough  sense 
of  justice,  of  revolt  against  oppression  by  the  rich  and  the 
clergj-,  of  sympathy  with  the  struggling  poor,  which  were  a  sign 
of  the  nation's  new-springing  life.  Trapjnugs  of  the  court 
romances,  incidents  from  tlie  lives  of  historic  and  legendary 
heroes,  were  found  useful  in  supplying  details  of  colour  and  cir- 
cumstance :  while  the  very  verse,  the  well-known  ballad-metre, 
is  but  the  worn-down  derivative  of  the  septonar  so  conunon  in 
southern  rt)mances.  And  thus  arose  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  in 
tlie  country  around  their  beloved  Sherwood.  They  became  so 
popular  that  they  were  mentioned  by  Langland  with  blame  ^  in 
1877:    and   by  Chaucer*  as  nuich  appreciated  of  Pandarus  in 

1  MS.  Harl.  Xo.  22.JS. 

2  "Political  Sonsrs."  ed.  T.  Wrifrht,  Camden  Soc,  pp.  195  and  32,S. 

3  Piers  Plowman,  B.,  Passus  V.  1.  402.  *  "Troil.  and  Cres."  v.  168. 
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close  relation  to  these,  standing  midway  between  the  trne 
romance,'  to  the  form  and  verse  of  which  it  has  ranch  similarity, 
and  the  pnrelv  democratic  Robin  Hood  cycle,  with  the  spirit  of 
which  it  is  satin-ated,  is  the  "  Tale  of  Gamelyn,"  a  story  Chaucer 
probably  intended  to  use  as  basis  for  his  "  Yeoman's  Tale;' 
After  his  death  it  was  included  in  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  as 
that  of  the  "  Cook,"  which  the  author  had  left  with  no  more 
than  its  opening.  The  same  story  was  hjng  afterwards  used  by 
Thomas  Lodge  for  his  novel  "Rosalind"  (lo90),  in  its  turn 
the  source  of  "As  You  Like  It."  "Uamclyn"  is  written  in 
much  the  same  dialect  as  that  of  Chaucer,  but  in  the  South- 
West  Midlands  a  group  of  romances  appeared  about  this  time 
(tlie  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century),  whicli  aimed  at  a  large 
and  popular  audience  by  making  use  of  the  old  alliter.itive, 
unrimed  long  line.  The  West  had  never  come  so  completely 
under  Norman  and  French  influence  as  other  [)arts  of  the 
countrv,  and  the  old  English  measure  had  never  completely 
died  out.  Loth  these  bicts,  and  tln^  failiu'e  of  the  ordinary 
rdmancu  measures  to  reach  any  really  artistic  development  in 
face  of  the  linguistic  disorder,  rendered  a  revival  likely  ;  though 
]ihonetic  changes  in  the  language,  the  substitution  of  a  logical 
fi)r  an  artificial  sentence-stress,  and  the  change  in  many  cases 
of  word-accent,  made,  even  here,  an  exact  adherence  to  the  old 
rule  an  impossibility.  As  it  is,  many  Romance  words  are 
accentuated  on  the  (_iernianic  principle  in  these  poems,  thnugh 
ii^  ordinary  usage  this  was  not  the  case  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  later  ;  and  naturally  the  total  effect  u]ion  the  ear 
is  very  different  from  the  dignified  roll  of  the  older,  slower 
line.  The  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  poems  is 
"  William  of  Palcrn,"  written  by  a  poet  named  William,  to  the 
order  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Lowne  (Bohun),  Earl  of  Hereford 
(1355-()1).  Somewhat  later,  probably,  is  "The  Chevelerc 
A.ssigne,"  an  Knglish  version  of  the  Lohengrin  saga,  based  on 
the  Erench  "  Chevalier  an  signe."  Fragments  of  a  Graal 
romance  called  "  Joseph  of  Arimathea,"  and  of  an  Alexander- 
romance    in    this    metre,    have    also    survived.      Remembering 

'  Coutumpi)r;u-y  exampU-s  are  "  Octavi.an  "  and  ■Sir  Fonimliras,"  tlir  latter 
being  partly  written  in  the  s.ame  verse  as  "Gamelyn."  i.e.  Middle  English 
Alexandrine,  with  the  addition  of  middle  rinio. 
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this  revival,  it  will  onl}-  seem  natural  tiiat  A\'illiaui  Lanyland,  a 
umn  from  the  South-West  Midlands,  writing  his  popular  allegory 
in  the  second  half  of  the  centiu'v,  should  use  the  siuiie  measure. 
But  of  this  more  presently. 

Also  in  the  \\'est,  but  this  time  probably  in  Lanca.shire,  was  "Sire 
the  home  of  the  poet  who  did  most  towards  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  this  form  of  romance,  and  more  for  the  beauti- 
fying of  Middle  English  poetry  as  a  whole,  than  any  writer 
before  Chaucer.  He  was  born  about  1330.  Like  young  L'haucer, 
the  poet  of  the  "  Gawain  "  was  dominated  by  courtly  ideals ; 
like  liim  he  had  a  love  for  iSature  in  all  her  moods,  and 
clothed  both  with  that  beauty  of  language  and  melody  of  line, 
for  which  he,  like  his  young  London  contemporary,  had  so  tine 
a  sense.  But,  unlike  Chaucer,  he  was  not  one  of  the  world's 
great  jioets,  for  he  always  had  a  clearly  realised  didactic  aim  m 
his  work,  and  did  not  trust  to  the  innate  quality  of  his  subject, 
and  still  less  to  the  innate  purity  of  his  mind,  as  sufficient 
assurances  of  a  right  tendency.  Ho  was  onl}'  saved  h-cnn  being 
a  conmionplace  allegorist  by  his  love  of  form,  and  a  rich  fancy 
that  saw  in  every  aspect  of  life  and  nature  a  symbol  of  the 
higher  life.  His  chief  and  only  non-religious  work,  "  Sire 
Gawain  and  the  Grene  Knight "  (c.  1370),  is  the  first  of  that 
school  of  romances  of  which  "  The  Faery  Queene  "  is  the  greatest 
example :  in  which  the  adventures  of  the  heroes  are  all 
allegorical  of  the  struggle  of  man  against  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.  "  Sire  Gawain  "  is  one  of  Arthur's  knights,  and 
the  stor\'  is  of  plighted  word,  of  tried  and  victorious  chastity ; 
the  whole  adventure  being  due  to  the  fairy  Morgana,  who 
intends  it  as  a  warning  to  Guinevere.'  The  verse  is  a  .skilful 
combination  of  the  old  alliterative  line  into  strophes  of  unequal 
length,  by  means  of  a  ballad-quatrain  introduced  by  a  line  of  one 
accent,  rhyming  with  the  second  and  fourth.  Equally  remark- 
able is  his  "  Pearl,"  probably  the  earliest  of  his  extant  works,  an  "PearL" 
elegy  on  the  death  of  his  two-year-old  child.  He  sees  her  in 
his  vision,  the  personification  of  all  that  is  pure  and  innocent, 
on  the  far  side  of  a  clear  stream,  which  prevents  him  from 
approaching    her;    and    a    conversation    between    thmi    finally 

'  Possibly  the  poet  also  liad  in  miml  the  relations  of  Edwanl  III.  to  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  OrdiT  of  the  Garter. 
—  (y.  ''Pearl,"  ed.  f.   GoUancz  (David  Xutt,   1S'.)1),   p.  xli.    u;jq. 
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leads  him  to  resiyiuition.  The  i'onii  into  wliich  tlie  ])oein  is 
cast  is  most  complex,  heautit'iil  in  itself,  and  most  skilfully 
carried  out,  but  scarcely  suited  to  the  simple  innocence  of  the  child 
who  is  his  thenii'.  The  strophes  are  nf  twelve  lines,  with  four 
accents,  rhymed  accordiuLf  to  the  scheme  aJidb  nhtili  he  he; 
the  last  word  of  every  stan;ia  in  each  section  of  the  poem  being 


P^f#) 


SUiE    GAWAIN    AND    THE    CUKXE    KNIGHT    (MS.   Xcii..   A.  .\.l. 


repeateil  in  the  first  line  of  the  next  stanza,  and  attain  as  refrain. 
The  sections,  of  which  there  are  twenty,  each  with  rive  strojihes 
(the  fifteenth  has  six),  are  also  connected  bv  the  re])i'fition  of 
the  same  or  sinne  allied  word,  while  the  last  liiu-  of  tlic  poem 
diiVrrs  but  slightly  iVom  the  first.  The  verse  is  certainly 
Komancc  in  origin,  and,  as  Mr.  (lollancz  remarks,  has  nnu'li  in 
common  with  the  somu't;  at  tlie  same  time,  tiu.'rc  is  little 
doubt    llial    the  autlmr   learnt    to    kni>w    it    tVom    a    ralhci'   nlili'i 
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contemporary  poet  on  the  Welsh  border,  whose  work  shows  the 
same  qualities  and  characteristics  less  highly  developed.'  The 
names  of  both  poets  are  unknown.  Was  the  "  philosophical 
Strode,"  to  whom,  with  the  "  moral  Gower,"  Chaucer  dedicated 
his  "  Troilns  and  Cryseyde,"  the  Gawain  poet?*     Mr.  Gollancz 


SCENE    KROM    "PE.^RL".  (MS.    XiT...   A.   x.l. 

thinks  it  possible.  His  "  Cleanness  "  and  "  Patience  "  are  didactic 
alliterative  poems,  written  later,  with  vivid  imauinative  de- 
scriptions of  the  Flood  and  Jonah. 

'  Cf-  "Early  Eii<rlish  Poems  and  Lives  of  Saints,"  by  Fiirnivall,  Phil.  Soc. 
Trans.,  pp.  118,  124,  130,  133. 

-  The  methods  of  the  two  poets  were  sufficiently  in  contrast,  but  Chancer 
can  scarcely  have  failed  to  appreciate  his  contemporary's  mastery  of  technique  ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  both  "Gawain"  and  "Trnilus"   are  romances  in  which 
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Chaucer :  Aboiit  the  time  that  the  elder  jDoet  was  beginning  to  write, 

and  possibly  in  the  house  of  some  nobleman  of  Lancashire,  the  name 

Training  ,,f  (.jjg  young  man,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  must  often  have  been  on 
people's  lips  at  the  court  in  London.  He  was  one  of  the  yeomen 
or  servants  of  the  King's  chamber,  and  had  won  golden 
opinions  for  himself  by  his  character  and  appearance.  He  was 
attractive  in  person,  he  was  good-tempered,  and  had  a  dreamy 
expression  of  face  which  seemed  to  suggest  the  deep  feelings  of 
which  he  was  capable.  This  quiet  mien,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  being  an  excellent  companion,  complaisant  and 
modest,  but  withal  lively,  though  sometimes  given  to  silence. 
Now  and  again  he  would  show  a  roguishness  which  took  his 
companions  by  surprise,  and  gave  promise,  could  they  have 
appreciated  it,  of  the  great  humorist  to  coine  later.  He  was 
known  to  be  devoted  to  his  books;  indeed,  he  would  nften 
try  to  woo  the  god  of  sleep  by  reading  in  his  Ovid  or  some 
other  old  manuscri])t;  and  his  friends  had  read  many  a  roundel 
and  virelai  that  he  himself  had  written  in  French,  and  even 
in  Enrdish.  But  he  was  no  mere  bookworm,  for  before  he  was 
twenty-one  he  had  already  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  Ho 
was  sprung  from  a  citizen's  ftimily :  his  father  John  was  a  wine 
merchant  in  Thames  Street,  and  Agnes,  his  mother,  a  niece  of 
Hamo  de  Copton,  a  moneyer.  From  earliest  childhood  he  must 
have  heard  stories  of  the  court,  and  the  great  world  that  lay 
beyond  London;'  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  seen  and  heard 
much  in  his  father's  shop  which  recurred  to  him  in  after  years, 
when  he  was  painting  the  democratic  life  of  the  times  in  his 
Tales.  The  Chauccrs  seem  to  have  settled  in  Ijiswich  before  the 
grandfather  Robert  came  to  London,  and  they  must  have  been 
of  Norman  extraction,  as  the  name  shows  (C'haucier=stocking- 
weaver).     The  poet   was  born  about  ]34(),  -  for  in   1.38G  he  de- 

the  plot  turns  on  a  montal  conflict.  In  "Gawam"  the  hero  is  tried  and  is 
victorious  in  all  essentials;  in  "Troilus"  the  heroine,  is  tried  and  fails.  Of 
such  a  plot  "Gawain"  is  almost  the  first,  certainly  the  finest  example  in 
England  before  "  Troilus  and  Cressida."  What  more  natural  than  that  Chaucer 
should  have  dedicated  his  first  attempt  at  mental  analysis  to  it*  author, 
thontrh  even  then  the  sly  smile  was  not  absent  .' — C/".  '■  T.'oilus  and  Cressida. 
T.  2ii7. 

'  In  13.38  his  father  had  accompanied  the  KiiiL,'  and  Quern  to  Colojjne  and 
Antwerp. 

["  The  dat«  formerly  given,  1828.  was  a  mere  gue.'s  ;  cf.  Trofessor  Hales's 
life  of  the  poet  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.] 
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scribed  himself  as  forty  years  old  and  over,  and  as  having  borne 
arms  for  twenty-seven  years.  As  a  child  he  escaped  the  Black 
Death  of  1348-49,  though  it  must  have  left  an  impression  on  his 
memory.  When  sixteen,  or  thereabouts,  he  was  made  squier 
(page)  to  Elizabeth  of  Ulster,  wife  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
daughter-in-law  to  the  King,  and  thus  came  into  direct  contact 
with  the  court.  About  three  years  later  he  went  with  Edward's 
invading  army  to  France  (1359),  and  so  learnt  something  of  the 
most  terrible  side  of  life.  This  expedition  was  not  exactly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  heroic  deeds,  nor  for  the  success  which  it  won. 
But  still  it  was  full  enough  of  incident,  which  was  new  to 
Chaucer,  and  which  certainly  did  not  escape  hiui  in  spite  of 
the  habit  he  had  of  walking  with  eyes  cast  on  the  ground. 
He  took  his  part  in  those  wearisome,  useless  marches  and 
counter-marches  through  the  north  of  France,  and  was  present 
at  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Rheims,  whilst  the  less  busy 
hours  not  occupied  in  raids  for  booty  and  the  like  were 
enlivened  by  hawking  and  feudal  sports ;  till  at  last  he  was 
taken  prisoner  on  one  of  these  ininor  expeditions,  and  i-ansomed 
by  the  King  (March  1,  1360)  for  a  smaller  sum  than  he  paid 
at  the  same  time  for  a  horse.'  This  was  a  rich  experience  for  a 
youth  of  twenty^  He  then  became  a  valet  of  the  King's  house- 
hold, having  under  his  care  the  royal  bed  and  board,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  in  1367  with  a  pension  of  twenty  marks 
(£140)  a  year.  The  tone  of  society,  as  he  saw  it  at  the  court, 
cannot  have  been  without  effect  upon  one  who  was  so  completely 
the  child  of  his  time  as  Chaucer. 

The  brilliant  trappings  of  chivalry  already  on  the  decline,  His 
and  therefore  laying  more  stress  on  externals  than  the  inner 
chivalric  ideal ;  the  increase  in  luxury  in  every  branch  of 
life  leading;  to  an  overloaded  ornamentation  in  architecture, 
decoration,  dress,  and  gardening  alike ;  the  anxiety  to  keep  in 
check  the  unauthorised  emotions  and  the  consecpient  increase 
in  seriousness  and  worldly  wisdom ;  all  this  coincident  with 
the  old  chivalric  forms  helped  not  only  to  mould  the  personal 
character  of  the  poet,  but  offered  him  many  interesting  types 
of  humanity,  such  as  a  time  of  transition  alone  can  produce. 
The  relations  of  the  various  grades  of  society  to  each  other 
and,  above  all,  of  men  to  women  and  of  women  to  men,  in 
1  The  former  sum  was  £1G,  the  latter,  £1U  13s.  Sd. 
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eiicli  of  them,  could  not  tail  to  bo  of  deepest  interest  to  his 
humorous  observing  spirit.  As  we  shoidd  expect  from  what 
has  been  said,  the  first'  extant  work  from  his  pen,  "  The  Boko 
of  the  J)nchesse"  (1369),  is  whoU}-  courtly  in  style,  and  serious 
and  romantic  in  method  of  treatment.  The  poem  is  in  form 
of  a  vision  after  the  approved  fashion  of  the  "  Roman  de  la 
Rose,"  and,  as  in  "Pearl,"  tlie  lost  beloved  is  made  once  more 
to  meet  in  a  beautiful  landscape  the  man  she  has  left  behind. 
Here,  however,  the  lady  is  the  Duchess  Blanche,  wife  of 
Chaucer's  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  I)uke  of  Lancaster  ;  and  tin; 
ver.se-  is,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  lyrical  stanzas 
(11.  475-.SG),  in  short  rimed  cou[ilet.s.  The  poem  has  many  of 
the  faults  (if  an  early  ettbrt.  Its  many  learned  references,  its 
long-spun  allegories,  its  philosophical  platitudes,  all  tend  to 
destroy  the  effect  aimed  at.  But  a  real  power  of  character- 
isation, and  the  germs  at  least  of  the  poet's  later  dramatic 
power,  are  evident.  Though  the  speeches  are  too  long  and 
too  full  of  digressions,  the  dialogue  between  the  poet  and  the 
unknown  knight  is  well  conceived,  but  the  retarded  crisis 
intended  to  come  as  a  sm-prise  fails  of  its  effect,  becatise  too 
long  postponed.  Among  his  early  works  may  proliabl\-  he 
included  a  roundel  and  a  virelai,-'  both  of  which  breathe  the 
hopeless  burning  love  expressed  in  the  "  Compleynte  to  Pite " 
(1370-72),  the  Hrst  [joem  in  which  Chaucer  makes  use  of  his 
famous  seven-lined  stanza,  often  called  "  rhyme  royal,"  becau.se 
it  was  subsequentlv  used  bv  James  I.  of  Scotland.  In  this 
poem  ho  tells  how  lie  intended  to  give  "Pity"  a  petition 
against  "Cruelty"  for  depriving  him  of  his  love,  but  found 
Pity  dead,  and  Cruelty  regnant.  Eight  years  long,  and  more,'^ 
had  ('iiaucer  suffered  from    this  hopeless    passion.     Brandl,  on 

'  There  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  amony'st  auth<irities  as  to  the 
chronology  of  Chaucer's  works.  Where  this  is  so  it  shall  be  noted.  Skeat, 
for  instance,  makes  "Chaucer's  ABC"  the  first  work,  and  dates  it  1366,  fol- 
lowed by  "The  Compleynte  to  Pite  "  in  13*J7.  whilst  Brandl  puts  "The  Com- 
pleynte" first,  then  the  "A  B  C."  "The  Boke  of  the  Duchesse"  is  thus  third 
accordinu'  to  these  two  scliolars.  Tlie  order  adojited  in  the  text  is  that  of 
Ten  Brink. 

-  Borrowed  like  much  of  tlie  mutter  from  .Maehault's  "  Dit  de  la  fon- 
taine  amoureuse." 

■'  A"virelai"  is  a  lyric  poem  in  short  lines  with  only  two  rhymes:  the 
first  two  lines  recur  iu  the  course  of  the  poem.  ^  vi.   :i()4.  'M)'>. 

'  C/,  ■•  Boke  of  the  Duchesse    1.  37  sn/ij. 
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insufficient  grounds,  thinks  tlie  lady  Avas  the  Llueliess  Bhmche 
herself,  and  that  Chaucer  was  asking  for  her  generosity,  not 
her  love  :  certain  it  is  that  she  was  of  far  higher  rank  than 
he,  and  that  he  never  spoke  happily  of  his  own  relations  to 
women.  Here,  again,  the  "Roman  de  la  Ri>se"  is  the  source 
of  the  main  ideas  :  the  verse,  however,  which  consists  of  heroic 
lines  of  Hve  accents,  arranged  thus,  uhabbce,  comes  from  Pro- 
vence, though  (.'haucer  has  made  it  his  own  by  the  skill 
shown  in  its  construction  and  the  consistency  with  which  he 
uses  a  new  I'hyme  for  the  last  couplet.' 

Already  in  1370  he  had  been  sent  abroad  on  some  im- 
portant mission  by  the  king,  and  in  1872-3  lie  was  again 
despatched,  this  time  to  Italy,  to  conclude  a  connuercial  treaty 
with  the  Doge  of  Gentja.  This  journey  marks  an  epoch  in 
liis  literary  development,  the  connnencement  of  what  is  often 
called  the  "  Period  of  Italian  influence,"  whilst  the  previous 
one  is  spoken  of  as  that  of  French  intluenc(!.  In  the  same 
way,  the  years  from  13.S.5  to  his  death  in  1400  are  called  the 
"English  Period,"  or  that  of  "Ripeness."  These  terms  are 
useful  if  it  is  rememliered  that  the  words  "Italian"  and 
"French"  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  imply  that  the 
literature  of  Italy  e.xerted  in  the  second  portion  of  Ins  life 
an  influence  side  by  side  with  that  of  France,  and  taught  iiim 
truths  that  he  was  unable  to  learn  from  the  latter.  He  pos- 
sibly met  Petrarch  at  Padua  during  this  sojourn  in  Italy,  and 
from  him  he  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  Boccaccio, 
the  stoiT  of  the  patient  Griseldis,  which  he  afterwards  trans- 
lated literally  from  the  Latin,  and  still  later  made  use  of  as 
the  "  Gierke's  Tale."  Dante  and  Boccaccio  he  studied  care- 
fully, borrowing  from  the  latter  two  complete  e^iics  and  any 
number  of  minor  suggestions,  and  learning  from  the  former 
nuich  about  the  technicalities  of  his  art.  Petrarch's  art  was 
too  refined  and  sophistic'ated  to  make  imich  appeal  to  the 
sturdy  manliness  of  the  English  poet:  by  Dante's  greatness  as 
a  stylist  he  was  deeply  impressed,  though  scarcely  capable  of 
ai)prcciating  his  genius  to  the  full.  Boccaccio,  the  least  of  the 
three  as  a  poet,  but  greatest  as  a  storv-tellcr,  was  certainly 
the  most  sympathetic  to  him. 

In  1374  Chancer  was  made  Gomptrollcr  of  Customs  in  the 

'   rr.  Ten  Brink,  ■ThauciT's  Spr:iclu-.'"  §  :i47. 
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port  of  London,  a  post  which   he  tillud    unaided  for  ten  years,  chaucer 
in  addition  to  which   he  was  several  times    abroad  on  various  ^^^^ 
errands,  amongst    others    another   journey    to    Italy    in    137s. 
Wc    know   that    in    1374   he    was    already    married    to    a  wife, 
Philippa,    was    settled    in    a    house    near    Aldgate,    and    was 
rewarded  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  for  the  services  of  himself 
and  his  wife   with    a   pension    of   £10   (£100   of  our    money) 
Whether  the  marriage  was    a    recent    one    or  no  is  uncertain. 
A  Philippa  Cliaucer  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Chamber  to 
the   Queen    in    1.3G6.     Was  Chaucer    his    wife's   maiden  name, 
and  was   she,  perhaps,  a  descendant   of    the   Richard  Chaucer 
whom  the  poet's  grandmother  married   as  her  third  husband  ? 
or  was    the   poet    already  married   in    13C()  ?     Neither  view  is 
free    from    ditticulties.     On    the    whole,    the   former   seems    to 
agree  better  with  the  known  facts. 

Fortunately,  the  course  of  the  poet's  inner  life  is  easier  to  a  New 
trace.  About  the  time  of  the  first  Italian  journey  he  passed  ^^^®- 
through  a  mental  crisis  which  cast  at  first  a  serious  and 
religious  tone  over  his  thoughts  and  tastes,  leading  in  time  to 
a  higher,  more  independent  view  of  life,  which  made  possible 
at  a  later  date,  when  his  inborn  joie  de  vivre  returned,  the 
humoristic  and  kindly  ironical  view  of  men  and  things,  which 
are  the  distinctive  marks  of  his  genius.  Tiiis  crisis  may  have 
been  the  result  of  many  concurrent  causes.  The  great  religious 
revival  mrder  Wycliffe,  which  was  then  at  its  height,  cannot 
have  been  without  its  effect.  The  weariness  of  spirit,  induced 
by  his  secret  unanswered  love  and  the  hollowness  of  an  in- 
triguing court-life,  doubtless  helped.  Not  least  was  the 
influence  of  Dante,  which  is  seen  in  the  legend  of  St.  Cecilia, 
translated  into  "  rhyme  royal "  at  this  time  from  the  "  Legenda 
aurea"  of  .Jacolms  a  Voragine,  po.ssibly  with  the  help  of  a 
version  contained  in  another  cycle  of  samts'  lives,  and  incor- 
porated later  iir  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  as  the  story  of  the 
second  nun  (III.  29).  About  this  time,  too,  must  be  placed 
his  translation  of  Innocent's  "  De  Ccintcmptu  Mundi,"  now 
lost,  though  fragments  were  doubtless  made  use  of  in  later 
works,  and  that  of  Origen's  "  Homilia  de  Maria  Magdalena." 
This  work  is  mentioned  in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Legend  of 
Good  Women,"  but  is  not  extant.  Ten  Uriidv  would  place  here 
his  "  A  B  C,"  a   free   translation  of  "  Le  IVlerinage   de  la  Vie 
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Humainc,"  by  Guillaume  de  ])eguilcvilli'.  The  work  is  very 
uneven  in  quality,  and  has  an  arlitieiality  about  it  which 
seriously  detracts  from  its  evidently  earnest  tone. 

The  purely  religious  phase  was  not  likely  to  last  long  with 
a  man  of  Chaucer's  temperament,  but  his  next  work,  a  trans- 
lation of  Jjoceacc-io's  "  Teseide "  into  "  rhyme  royal,"  made 
between  1874  and  1877,  was  completely  in  keeping  with  his 
serious  tone  of  mind.  Though  onl}-  fragments  of  the  original 
■•Paiamon  version  of  "Palamon  and  Arcite "  remain  embedded  in  later 
Arcite."  ijoeuis,  such  as  "  Anclida  and  the  False  Arcite  "  and  "  Troilus 
and  Cressida,'  yet  (hey  are  sutticient  to  show  that  it  was 
treated  throughout  in  the  serious  romantic  tone.  Two  noble 
kinsmen,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  love  and  tight  for  the  person 
of  one  lady,  Emelyc.  Arcite  is  thrown  from  his  hor.se  at  the 
moment  of  victory,  and  the  vanquished  Palamon  wins  the 
prize,  which  his  brother,  with  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
ne.\t  world,  sees  to  be  worthless.  In  this  sjiirit  it  was  that 
Chaucer  made  about  this  time  a  jirose  translation  of  Boethius' 
"L>e  Consolatione  Philosophiae,"  a  book  which  nuist  have 
encouraged  his  natural  tendency  to  intellectual  scepticism, 
at  tlic  same  time  that  it  instilled  him  \\ith  nco-platonic 
ideas. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  the  poet  was  found  when  .lohn  of 
Gaunt,  his  old  patron,  prompted  him  to  produce  his  next 
two  works.  The  first  of  those,  "  The  Compleynt  of  Mars,"  an 
occasional  piece,  Avritten  in  the  sjiring  of  1379,  describes  in 
skilful  astrological  allegoiy  a  recent  court  intrigue  between 
John  Holland  (Mars)  and  Isabella  of  Castile  (Venus),  John  of 
Gaunt's  sister-in-law.  Cliaucer  also  began  about  this  time  his 
translation  of  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  now  lost.  That  the 
latter  parts  of  this  especially  were  not  calculated  to  <_'ncourage 
the  romantic  spirit  is  certain. 

Anyway,  from  this  time,  though  he  could  lie  serious  on 
occasion,  and  never  lost  his  appreciation  and  honoui  ibr  the 
"  eternal  womanly,"  yet  he  could  never  sutfer  the  existence  of 
anything  bordering  on  sentimentality  in  his  work,  without 
placing  in  shai'])  contrast  to  it  the  other  commonplace  and 
material  side  of  the  (piestion.-     And  so,  when  dissatisfied  with 

'   Cf.  Ten  Brink.  ••  Chaucer-Studien,"  p.  H'.i,//'.;  -  Eu-lische-Studien,"  II..  230. 
'■'  This  lias  been  well  shown  by  Ten  Brink  ( •■  rhiUioer-Studieti,"  p.    I.")). 
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his  "  Palainon  ;ui(l  Arcite,"  which  certainly  none  bnt  his  nios'. 
iutinuite  friends  had  seen,  he  reconstructed  the  whole  tale  in 
manner  suitable  for  the  mouth  of  the  kniu'ht,  and  introduced 
many  a  humorous  and  ironical  remark  into  the  tragic  love- 
story,  which  was  not  only  consistent  with  the  experienced  old 
knii^ht's  character,  but  also  with  his  own  view  of  life.  In  1377 
Edward  III.  had  died,  and  in  January,  13fS2,  the  young  Kini; 
Richard  married  the  Princess  Anne  of  Luxemburg,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Whilst  the  negotiations  were  still 
proceeding  Chaucer  wrote  his  allegory,  "  The  Parlament  of 
Eowles,"  in  support  of  the  king's  suit.  The  princess  is  repre- 
sented as  a  hen  eagle  wooed  bj-  three  tiercel  eagles,  who  have 
come  with  the  other  birds  under  guidance  of  Nature  to  choose 
their  mates  on  St.  Valentine's  Day.  The  tiercelets  represent 
Richard  II.,  a  Bavarian  prince,  and  a  margrave  of  Jleissen,' 
with  whom  Anne  had  lieen  betrothed  at  different  times  of 
her  childhood.  In  the  poem.  Nature,  who  shows  much  in 
common  with  Boethius'  Platonic  conception  of  lier.  declares 
the  "  formel  egle  "  (/.''.  the  princess)  old  enough  to  make  her 
own  choice,  and  she  accordingly  .decides  to  delay  decision 
f(_)r  a  year. 

The  poem  shows  Dante's  influence  again  at  work.  The  gar- 
den seen  in  the  poet's  dream  is  as  beautiful,  but  not  as  carelessly 
joj-ous,  as  the  Garden  of  the  Rose,  for  over  the  portal  is  an  in- 
scription of  the  same  intent  as  the  famous  "  per  me  si  va  nella 
citta  dolente,"  -  and  he  enters  not  alone  as  of  j-ore  with  careless 
ease,  but  under  guidance  of  the  dead  Scipio,  as  Dante  had 
entered  the  Inferno  with  Virgil.  The  fragment  of  Cicero's  "  De 
t'ivitate"  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  '■  yomniuni 
Scipionis,"  had  influenced  Chaucer  in  this  matter  as  it  had 
Dante  before  him.  The  poem,  however,  does  not  lack  an 
Aristophanic  tmicli  in  the  remarks  passed  by  the  other  birds 
upon   the  royal   wooing. 

In  the  same  year  as  his  "Parlament  of  F(.)wles "  most 
authorities  agree  in  placing  "  Troilus  and  Cr\-seyde,"  the  second 
i)f  the  epics  borrowed  from  Jjoccaccio.  In  the  "  Filostrato  "  the 
Italian  had  enlarged  an  episode  of  the  Troy  saga  into  an  im- 
portant   work.       Chaucer,    without    altering    the    story    in    any 

'  Ti.'n  Brink,  ■•  Englischn  Studii'ii,"  I.,  L'ss. 

[-  ''By  me  the  way   lies  to  the  city  of  sorrow." — ■•Inferno,"    III..   1.] 
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important  particular,  and  withuut  shitting  the  centre  of  interest 
in  the  tale,  changed  this  epic  into  a  poem,  no  less  ini[Jortant  and, 
if  somewhat  less  harmonious,  yet  showing  a  far  deeper  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  "  Troilus  '  is  the  tirst  analytical  novel 
in  the  English  language,  and  loses  nothing  by  comparison  with 
ths  work  of  Richardson  and  George  Eliot,  whilst  it  gains  in  its 
total  etf'ect  when  compared  with  Shakespeare's  play.  This 
advantage  which  it  shows  over  the  latter  work,  however,  is  due 
to  the  greater  suitability  of  the  story  for  narrative  rather  than 
dramatic  form,  not  to  the  superior  genius  of  the  earlier  poet. 
The  story  is  one  of  the  tragic  fate  awaiting  a  gentle,  lovable 
character,  for  whom  the  influences  of  time  and  present  impres- 
sions are  too  great  to  be  resisted.  Cressida's  crief  at  leavinsr 
Troilus  is  described  with  ironical  compassion,  yet  not  without 
sorrow  for  the  w-eakness  of  mankind ;  Troilus,  the  fervent 
Romeo-like  lover,  learns  at  last  to  laugh  at  the  pettiness  and 
worthlessness  of  the  world ;  and  in  Pandarus  the  dramatic 
development  of  the  story  is  centred,  whilst  the  dash  of 
naturalism  is  heightened  in  colour,  but  refined,  with  enormous 
gain  in  ironical  humour,  by  making  him  an  old  man,  instead  of 
a  young  one  as  in  Boccaccio.  This  was  Chaucer's  "  litel 
tragedye,"  as  he  called  it,  praying  God  at  the  same  time  to 
grant  him  strength  to  write  a  '■  corned}-,"  i.e  a  story  with  a 
happy  ending. 

The  prayer  was  answered  when  he  had  written  "  The  Hous  of  ''™^   , 

^  .   .  .  .  Hous  of 

Fame,"  a  vision-poem  which  shows  the  influence  of  Dante  more  Fame." 
strongly  than  ever.  The  poem  was  commenced  December  10th, 
1383,  and  is  a  plaj'ful,  fantastic  allegory,  flowing  over  with  good 
spirits,  and  yet  showing  beneath  the  surface  an  intensely 
per.sonal,  serious  tone  shadowing  the  unspoken  dreams  of  the 
hard-worked  poet.  In  many  details  of  the  poem  we  are  re- 
minded that  Chaucer  was  thinking  of  the  "Divine  Comedy," 
and  the  "  House  of  Fame  "  stands,  as  Ten  Brink  has  finely  re- 
marked, in  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  the  former  gigantic  w(^rk 
of  genius  as  the  caprice  of  my  lady  Fame  to  the  eternal  justice 
of  God.  Chaucer  fittingly  retiu-ned  to  his  old  short-lined 
couplets  for  the  last  time  in  the  fabric  of  this  airy  vision.  In 
the  next  year  the  king  allowed  hun  ti)  appoint  a  temporary 
deputy  at  the  Customs-house,  and  three  months  later 
(February,  13S5)  this  permission  was  made  permanent.  This 
63 
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date  may  lie  taken  to  mark  Chaucer's  entry  upon  his  third  and 
last  period  of  literary  activity,  for  the  leisure  which  he  had  now 
stained  led  to  the  j)roduction  of  a  number  of  important  works — 
two  of  them  being  series  of  stories  enclosed  within  a  common 
frame,'  but  neither  ef  them  ever  finished.  The  "Legende  of 
( lode  Women, "  or  "  Seyntes  Legende  of  Cupyde,"  as  he  himself 
calls  it,  connnenced  in  13S5,  stands  at  the  entrance  of  this 
period,  and  stretches  out  a  hand  to  both  past  and  future.  It 
reminds  us  of  his  early  work  because  its  spirit  is  the  ])urely 
chivalric  and  rouiantic  one  which  he  had  left  behind  in  his 
3'outh,  and  for  the  last  time  he  here  makes  use  of  the  allegorical 
vision.  It  shows  the  influence  of  Italy,  for  it  consists  of  a  series 
of  tales  connected  by  a  slight  bond  into  one  poem,  and  it 
anticipates  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in 
its  use  of  the  heroic  couplet.  The  idea  of  writing  a  set  of  poems 
in  praise  of  women  who  had  been  the  martyrs  of  love  was  the 
queen's,  for  he  sings  her  praises  in  the  carefully  executed 
jirologue  as  the  leader  of  "  the  ladies  good  ninetene,"  as  he 
does  in  the  j^erson  of  Alcestis,  arid  imder  the  figure  of  the 
daisy.  The  translation  of  the  "Roman  de  la  Rose"  and  the 
"  Troilus  and  Cryse^de "  hail  not  pleased  her,  and  Chaucer 
may  well  have  felt  boimd  to  make  amends  by  writing  this 
wiirlv  in  return  for  her  advocacy  in  the  matter  of  the  deputy 
at  the  Customs-house.  It  is  at  any  rate  curious  that  only 
nine  of  the  whole  series  planned  are  in  existence,  and  that 
the  queen  .survived  just  that  number  of  years  after  the 
<ommencement  of  the  poem.  The  general  jiian  of  the 
work  is  based  upon  Boccaccio's  "  De  mulieribus  claris,"- 
and  to  the  same  poet  is  due  the  general  form  of  the 
"  (Janterbury  Tales,"  on  which  Chaucer  was  at  work,  and 
to  which  he  was  giving  his  main  thought  and  energy  at  this 
time. 

The  "  Decamerone "  offered  an  example  of  a  series  of 
separate  tales  told  liy  a  company  of  men  and  women  all  come 
together  with  the  same  object :  l)Ut  here  th<'  likeness  ceases. 
The  object  of  the  pilgrims  was  a  worthy,  not  a  selfish  one, 
and  the  scene  is  ever  shifting,  not  a  cpiiet  villa  garden.  The 
characters,    too,   are   drawn    fi-om    all    sorts   and    conditions   of 

'  Like  tho  •■  Decameron  ""  of  lioccaccio. 
^  •' 001106™!!!";  Famous  WomeH." 
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men,  except  the  very  highest  and  the  lowest,  not  ;dl  from  the 
same  rank  of  society  as  in  Boccaccio  s  book.  The  idea  of 
representing  the  varions  grades  of  tliu  conimonweahh,  and  of 
making  them  undertalvc  a  )iilgrimage,  is  without  doubt  due  to 
Jjangland's  "Piers  Plowman"  (p.  -'WNj,  but  in  the  method 
of  adaptation  the  master's  hand  is  again  visible,  for  the  goal 
of  their  journey  is  not  an  abstract  Truth,  but  the  ancient 
city  and  cathedral  of  Canterbury  with  all  its  ecclesiastical 
and  historical  memories:  and  the  power  of  charat'terisation 
is  far  greater  and  more  dramatic  than  that  of  the  Malvern 
poet,  tliough  ev(^n  Langland  had  gone  nmch  farther  in  this 
direction  than  ihr  allegorical  names  of  his  personages  imply. 
It  is  not  im[>Lissible  that  Gower  in  a  nC'gative  way  had  also 
helped  to  call  this  masterpiece  into  existence,  for  in  13iS3,  or 
thereabouts,  the  "  Confessio  Amantis,"  Gower's  great  English 
work,  had  lieen  commenced.  This  work  came  into  direct 
competition  with  the  "Legend  of  Good  Women"  in  subject 
matter,  and  was  tar  more  ambitious  in  scheme  and  extent 
than  anything  Chaucer  had  yet  produced.  Did  "  that  last 
inrirniity  of  noble  mind,"  or  at  least  the  desire  not  to  be  ovei'- 
shot  in  his  own  particular  province,  act  as  a  spiu'  to  the 
rather  easy-going  poet  ? 
The  Chaucer's    motley    company  start    from    the  Tabard  Inn   in 

Piigrams.  Southwark,  under  guidance  of  "  mine  liost,"  a  man  who  is 
genial  enough,  but  quite  capable  of  preserving  the  requisite 
degree  of  discipline.  His  following  consists  of  the  perfect 
gentle  knight,  just  back  from  the  wars  which  he  has  waged 
in  all  ]iarts  of  the  world,  wlio  has  laid  aside  his  armour  but 
not  his  rust-stained  jerkin  to  join  this  pilgrimage  with  his 
.son,  whi:i  is  little  more  than  a  youth,  is  dressed  in  the  latest 
court  ia.shiou,  and  is  aw  fn'it  in  every  point  of  chivalric 
etiquette.  One  servant  only  has  this  worthy  knight,  a  sturdy 
yeoman-forester  with  arms  well  kept,  well  versed  in  woodcraft 
and  the  tales  of  Robin  Hood.  Another  gentleman  is  the 
epiciu'can  old  franklin,  well  loved  tor  his  hospitality.  The 
ecclesiastical  profession  is  well  represented.  The  prioress, 
"  full  simple  and  coj-,"  is  the  most  attractive  of  these.  She 
is  a  ver}'  refined,  amiable,  and  tender-hearted  lady,  who  takes 
pains  to  be  dignified,  is  ver}'  fond  of  her  dugs,  and  is  decidedly 
well  favoured.     With  her  was  another  nun,  who  acted  as  her 


The  Si^uire. 
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chaplain,  and  three  priests.'  A  monk  there  was  who  had  but 
one  fault,  t'orgett'nlness  of  the  rules  of  his  order,  and  an  in- 
ordinate love  of  hunting.  He  was  well  mounted,  well  dressed, 
and  well  fed.  Smooth-tongued  Friar  Hubert  is  no  less  im- 
pressive a  personage,  and  his  acquaintances  are  drawn  from 
every  class  but  the  poor.  The  appearance  of  the  summoner 
with  his  tire-red  pim[)led  face,  narrow  eyes  and  l(io.se  morals, 
is  as  little  attractive  as  thai  of  his  friend  the  effeminate 
pardoner,  v.-ith  iiis  beardless  chin,  goggle  eyes,  dank  yellow 
hair,  and  squeaky  nasal  voice.  None  the  less,  however,  is 
the  latter  a  good  man  of  business,  with  a  wonderful  power  of 
persuading  people  to  buy  his  jiardons.  This  uuedifying 
group  of  clerics  is  contrasted  with  the  luiselti.sh.  patient, 
zealous  country  parson,  who  is  learned  but  jjoor,  and  "  C'ristes 
lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve,  He  taught,  and  ferst  he  folwed 
it  himselve."  It  is  not  without  meaning  that  this  man  is  made 
brotlier  to  the  ploughman  whom  Langland  had  taken  as  his 
hero,  and  that  the  tales  slioidd  close  with  his  sermon  upon 
penitence  as  the  "  good  way "  for  men  to  walk,  on  their 
spiritual  pilgrimage.  The  canon  and  the  canon's  yeoman  join 
the  cavalcade  as  they  near  Canterbury. 

The  other  learned  professions  are  represented  by  an  Uxtbrd 
scholar,  who  cares  more  for  books  than  aught  else,  and  hence 
grows  not  fat;  a  Serjeant  of  the  law  a  clever,  learned,  and 
experienced  gentleman,  who  is  of  very  different  o])ini()ns  with 
regard  to  money  from  the  scholar,  and  a  doetor  of  physic, 
equallv  fond  of  money,  but  a  skilful  practitioner,  and  a 
moderate  liver.  The  manciple,  who  is  quite  as  good  a  business 
man,  and  the  wife  of  Bath,  the  naively  outspoken  autobiographer, 
much  experienced  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony,  belong  to 
no  particular  group,  business  and  labour  find  their  representa- 
tives in  a  merchant,  a  sailor,  a  cook,  a  weaver,  a  dyer,  an 
upholsterer,  a  haberdasher,  a  cai'pentcr.  a  miller,  a  reeve,  and  the 
ploughman  already  UKMitioned.  But  these  are  little  more  than 
sketches,  and  either  ilid   not  attract  the  ])oet  so  nuich,  or  he 

'  Tliis  is  inconsistent  with  the  earlier  statement  (Prol..  1.  24)  that  twenty- 
nine  i)il<rrims  assembled  at  the  Tabard,  for  three  priests  would  bring-  the 
number  up  to  thirty-one.  This  is  one  of  the  evidences  that  the  final  revision 
even  of  tlie  Proloffue  was  never  made.  For  tlie  nun-chaplaincy  i-f.  Sussex 
Arohaeol.  Soo..  ix.,  p.  l.'i  :  •'An  Episcop.il  Tujunctiem  to  the  Prioress  of  Easeburn 
in  147S,"  and  Dugdale,  Mon.  III.,  p.  41."i,  in  a  report  on  the  Elstow  nunnery. 
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intended  to  reserve  their  nearer  characterisation  for  the  prologues 
of  their  respective  tales ;  an  intention  which,  however,  never 
found  fulfilment,  if  it  ever  existed.  Finally  there  is  Chaucer 
himself,  a  figure  of  distinct  value  in  the  composition,  both  from 
a  realistic  point  of  view,  and  because  the  consciousness  we  have 
of  the  poet's  presence  all  through  lends  extra  point  to  the  irony 
and  pathos  of  the  tales.  Thus  there  are  in  all  thirty-four 
characters, 
structure  The  greatest  care  is  taken  not  only  to  bi'uig  the  various  tales 
Poem.  iiif"  tlie  most  effective  contrast  by  the  order  in  which  they  are 
recounted,  but  also  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  each  speaker  just 
such  a  tale  as  shall  thoroughly  suit,  and  tlius  help  to  illustrate 
his  or  her  character.  In  this  way  Chaucer  was  enabled  to  make 
use  of  the  long  literary  experience  and  of  much  of  the  actual 
production  of  his  whole  life.  Nothing  was  thrown  away.  The 
various  phases,  fashions,  and  modes  of  thought  and  work 
through  which  he  had  ])assed,  and  which  were  his  no  longer, 
were  thus  no  less  useful  than  the  work  produced  in  the  period  of 
full  ripeness.  With  an  intense  dramatic  sense,  unequalled  until 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  (-cntury,  he  made  the  varied  sympathies 
and  tastes  of  his  long  artistic  development  expressive  of  the 
characters  of  his  personages,  and  turned  in  this  way  even  the 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  poems  written  in  the  past  to  ac- 
count, 'I'lius  the  hazy,  romantic,  cuuipletely  mcdia'val  tale  of 
"  (Iriseldis  "  is  given  to  the  Oxfonl  scholar,  the  well-meaning 
sermon  on  "  Itepentance "  is  put  into  the  worthy  parson's 
mouth:  and  with  excellent  irony  tlie  intermin:ilily  dull  and 
moralising  "  Tale  of  Meliboeus,"  the  "  litfil  thing  in  prose,"  is  told 
by  himself,  after  the  company  have  rebelled  against  the  satirical 
skit  u])iin  the  tales  of  tlie  ballad-mongers  for  its  wearisomeness. 
Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  it  seems  to  us,  and  did  no 
doubt  to  him,  but  to  the  average  mind  of  Chaucer's  day  the 
"  treatise  "  was  acceptable  enough. 

The  work  reflects,  not  only  society,  but  tiie  literature  of  the 
time.  Every  type  of  mediieval  writing  is  there — the  chevalresque 
and  the  popular  romance,  sacred  legend  and  ejaic  saga,  history 
and  mytli,  fabliaux  '  and  lais,-  iirosopopreia,''  allegory  and 
.sermon. 

['  stories  in  verse.  -  Short  poems  in  cia-lit-syllaljli'  verse,  recountinpr 

some  incident  of  leirendary  lore.  '■'  Per.sonifieation.] 
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The  And  the  verse   is  varied,  according   to  the   subject-matter. 

Metre.  r^'j^^  trasjic  stories,  such  as  the  "  ilonk's  Tale,"  are  written  in  an 
octave  stanza  of  French  origin,  with  rinae  order  ah  ah  he  be.  The 
pathetic  ones,  such  as  the  "  Clerk's  Tale,"  in  the  famous  Chaucer 
stanza,  or  "rhyme  royal,"  which  is,  without  doubt,  of  Proven<;al 
origin  (p.  2S2).  In  the  "Rime  of  Sir  Thojjas  "  "rime  couee  " 
(tail  rime)  is  adopted  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  Prologue,  nearly  all  the 
interludes  and  the  majority  uf  the  tales  (in  all  the  best  ones) 
the  heroic  couplet  is  the  measure.  The  line  is  of  the  same 
structure  as  that  in  the  octave  stanza  and  the  "  rime  royale," 
and  the  idea  of  combining  such  lines  into  riTued  couplets  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  Southern  cj'cle  of  legends  of  saints, 
which  were  in  Middle  English  Alexandrines,  rimed  in  couplets 
((■/'.  p.  123).  It  will  be  remembered  that  Chaucer  first  used  this 
measure  in  his  own  legend-e^ycle  the  "  Legende  of  Gode 
Women,"  the  sub-title  of  which,  the  "  Seyntes  Legende  of 
Cupyde,"  showed  that  the  poet  had  the  sacred  cycle  in  mind. 
Finally,  two  of  the  tale.s — that  told  by  Chaucer  himself  and 
that  of  the  parson — are  in  prose. 

The  comprehensive  scheme  of  this  great  woi-k  was,  however, 
never  carried  out.  ])eath  came  to  the  cunning  artist  before 
the  poem  was  half  finished  ;  and  though  the  arrangement  of 
some  of  the  tales  in  relatiun  to  the  whole  is  clear  enough,  it 
will  probably  never  be  jiossible  to  assign  to  all  their  jiroper 
place.  In  some  cases  we  may  be  sure  that  the  poet  himself 
had  come  to  no  definite  conclusion.  He  seems  originall}'  to 
have  intended  that  each  pilgrim  should  tell  four  tales,  two 
going  and  two  on  the  return  journey.  Afterwards  he  deter- 
mined to  assign  but  half  this  number  to  each,  but  of  this 
less  ambitious  plan  not  half  was  fini.shed.  This  w:is  the  work 
on  which  Chancer  was  almost  wholly  occupied  from  13.S8  (the 
probable  date  of  the  Prologue)  till  his  death  in  1400— nnly 
twelve  short  years!  His  wife  had  died  in  l."].S7,  for  soon  after 
we  find  him  mortgaging  his  pensions.  Philip}ia  Chaucer  may 
have  been  an  uns\iii[)atbctic  but  careful  housewife.  A  new 
royal  pension  of  £20,  granted  in  1.394  but  paid  irregularly, 
still  left  him  in  debt,  and  the  ]iost  of  Clerk  of  the  Kmg's 
Works,  held  from  |:iNi)-!)l,  Iiad  but  temporarily  banished  care. 
The  res])ile  liad.  lunvevcr,  been  well  used  in  producing  the 
ironical  "Wife  nt  Path"  and  "The  Merchant's  Tale." 
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In  13.91  he  wrote   his  -  Treatise  on   the   AstroLabe,"  a  book   chaucers 

Later 
ou  astrology  for  his   ten-year- old   son  Lewis.     In   the   last  ten  works. 

years  of  his  lif(>  niiisl  also  be  placed  his  imtinished  "  <i)nene 
Anelyda  and  False  Are3-te,"  which  contains  fragments  of  the 
original  "  Palamon  and  Arcite  "  :  his  "Coniplaynt  of  Mars  and 
Venns,"  translated  fniiii  the  KnMU-h  of  (Jranson  for  the 
Duchess  Isabella  of  Lancaster ;  his  "  Praise  of  Women "  and 
the  "  Goodly  Ballade  of  Chaucer,"  both  addressed  to  the 
queen,  if,  indeed,  they  are  his  work.  Two  ballads  of  warning 
are  addressed  to  Richard,  whos(^  unpopularity  was  rapidl}' 
bringing  his  downfdl,  and  the  humorous  "  Coniplej'nte  to  his 
Purse "  earncxl  from  the  weak,  good-natured  king  a  letter  of 
protection  against  his  creditors  in  lo!i,S.  When  Heniy  IV., 
the  son  of  Chaucer's  old  patron,  .bilui  of  (Jaunt,  seized  the 
throne  next  year,  one  nf  his  tirst  acts  was  to  grant  the  poet 
another  pension  of  twenty  marks.  With  new  hope  Chaucer 
bought  the  lease  of  a  house  in  the  garden  of  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  Westuunster,  I'or  fifty- three  years.  The  sale  was  com- 
pleted on  Christmas  Eve,  LiiJlJ ;  ou  October  25th,  1400,  the 
poet  was  dead. 

The  works  of  which  the   names    nlonc    have    siu'vived    are:   }'°^\ 

Works. 
'■  The    Book    of    the    Lion,"  mcutioiicil    :it    the   end    of    "  The 

Parson's  Tale";    "  Origenes  upiDi   tin'  .M;iii<leleyne,"  mentioned 

in   the  "  Prologue  "  to  the  "  Legeude  (.)f  (iood  Women,"  1.  42S  : 

a    translation    of    Pope    Innocent's    "De    Miscria    Conditionis 

Humanae,"  mentioned  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  of  the  "  Legende 

of   Good  Women":    and  a  ti-aiislaiion    of    the  "  Koman    de    la 

Rose,"  1 

The    fiillowing    works    were    at    one    time    supposed    to    be 

Chaucer's,  and  were   consequently    included  in  editions   of  his 

works.     They  are  now  known  not   to    lie  so.     "  The    Complaint 

'  Lines  l-lTii.")  of  tlie  Gla*sow  i'rai;iiii-iit,  uiv  nuw  accepted  as  K-enuine  by 
Kaluza  (■•Chaucer  u.  der  Rosenroman,  IS'.i:^")  and  Skeat  (■■  Cliaucer's  Worlis," 
Vol.  I.,  IS!!-!:).  Kaluza  also  accepts  1.  .jSU— end.  Tlie  matter  is  far  t;om 
settled.  Lounsbury's  defence  of  the  whole  ('-.Studies  in  Chaucer."  11.,  1.  Uiii) 
is  unreliable,  and  has  been  refuted  by  Kittredge  (-'Studies  and  Notes  in  Phil, 
and  Lit.,"'  Boston,  1802).  Ten  Brinli  ('-Chaucer-Studien."  p.  14//'.,  and  •'  Gescli. 
fl.  e-a<i\-  Litt,,  4")  rejected  the  whole:  so  did  Skeat  formerly  ("Essays  on 
Chaucer,"  Chaucer  Society,  No.  14,  and  Introduction  to  the  "  Prioress's  Tale," 
Clarendon  Press  Series).  Lindner  ("  Engl.  Studien,"  x..  MVA)  argues  for  a  com- 
posite authorship.  Jlr.  A.  W,  Pollard,  in  his  excellent  little  ••  Chaucer  Primer  " 
summarises  the  arguments  for  and  against  fragment  A. 


Works 

wrongly 
ascnl)- 
ed  to 
Chaucer. 
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of  the  Black  KiULclit "  is  by  John  Lydyate  ;  "  The  (Aiekou  aiul 
the  Nig'htin,<;'ale "  is  simiUir  to  Chaucer  in  style,  and  takes 
its  two  openint;-  lines  from  the  "  Knight's  Tale  "  ;  "  The  Flower 
and  Leaf"  was  written  by  a  woman  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
Chaucer's  ■■  ].)ream ''  was  first  printed  in  1598,  and  is  certainly 
not  his:  "The  Court  of  Love"  was  written  about  1500;  "Tlie 
Testament  of  Love"  and  several  short  poems,  included  in 
the    sixth    volume    of    the    Aldine    "  Chaucer,"    are    likewise 

SplU'ioUS. 

A  few  words  nuist  lie  devoted  to  the  language  of  Chaucer 
and  of  his  time.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  Anglo-Norman 
dialect  and  the  native  English  had  finally  been  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Indeed,  Anglo-Norman  had  given  way 
even  at  the  i^ourt  to  the  more  fashionable  ('entral  French, 
and  hence  Chaucer  says  of  the  prioress  who  had  no  relations 
with  the  court : — 

And  Frt'iisli  siie  sjuik  ful  faire  mid  t'l'ti^-ly, 
After  tlie  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Freiisli  of  Paris  was  to  liir  inikuowe. 


time   the    battle    had 


Chaucers     Xt   tiie   same 

Language.  .  ■         i        i 

tori(.)us    tono'ue    ]n    tlie    loss 


lad  left  its  marks  on  the  vic- 
f  inflections,  the  addition  of  a 
large  niuiiber  of  Romance  words  to  the  vocabulary,  a  general 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  position  of  the  stress  in  the 
borrowed  words,  and  even,  through  analogy,  in  many  native 
ones.  This  last  phenomenon  was  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  poets  of  that  time,  who  were  thus  enabled,  without  any 
offence  to  the  ear,  to  make  use  of  either  accentuation.  The 
example,  however,  led  to  evil  results,  for  imitators  of  Chaucer, 
living  in  a  later  time,  when  the  area  of  this  fluctuation  was 
far  less  wide  in  colloquial  speccli.  extended  the  liberty,  for 
which  they  found  a  limited  authority  in  their  master,  to  the 
violation  of  all  music  and  rhytlim  in  their  A'erse.  The  secret 
of  ( 'haucer's  versification  lay  in  the  skill  with  whidi  he  was 
able  to  combine  the  spirits  of  two  so  utterly  diverse  metrical 
systems  as  the  Germanic  and  Iiomaucc.  And  this  secret 
could  never  be  discovered  liy  counting  of  syllables  and  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  stress ;  hence  the  monstrosities  of  Lydgate. 
But  the  service  done   by   Chaucer   for   English    literature  was 
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more  than  a  metrical  one.  Him  we  have  to  remember  and 
thank,  not  only  as  the  "  Father  of  English  Poetrj,"  bnt  also 
as  the  "  Father  of  Literary  English."  His  works  had  more 
intliience  in  directing  the  form  of  the  written  language  than 
those  of  an}'  other  ^vriter,  Wyclift'e  not  excepted.  The  dialect 
which  he  spoke  was  that  of  London,  iv.  8otith-East  Midland, 
and  London  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  intellectual, 
commercial,  and  social  life  of  England,  even  more  than  to-day, 
for  then  she  had  no  rival  ilanehcster,  Liverpool,  or  Birming- 
ham. It  was  from  ]x)ndon  and  the  royal  comt  that  the 
modern  language  of  half  the  world  sprang,  not  from  the 
Universities,  and  not  from  the  Church.  And  C'liaucer  was 
the  directing  and  forming  channel  through  which  it  was 
handed  down  to  the  use  of  future  generations.  An  attempt 
has  been  made,  but  without  success,  to  prove  that  the  royal 
proclamations  and  other  governmental  documents  were  the 
chief  agents  in  the  ]iniduction  of  a  single  literary  language,' 
but  though  these,  no  doubt,  were  not  Avithout  their  effect,  the 
main  .service  nmst  be  ascribed  to  the  poet.  AVycliffe,  doubtless, 
prepared  the  way  for  Chaucer  by  his  polemical  pamphlets, 
written  in  English,  and  the  literary  language  once  estab- 
lished was  further  detined  by  the  printing-press  of  Ca.xton, 
another  Londoner  by  residence  though  not  by  birth. 
{Cf.  Chap.  YIII.) 

Among   the   men  whom  Chaucer  nuist   have  met   at  John    of  wyciiffe 
Gannt's   Palace  of  the   Savoy  was   undonbtedl}-  John  Wyciiffe.  l^gush 
This  almost  sternly  practical  man,  liy  far  the  greatest  thinker  Literature 
of  his  age,  must  have  made  an  impression  on  the  Coiut  poet, 
were  it  only  by  his  fearlessness  in  thought  and  deed,  and  by 
the  idealism   which    raised  his    every  act  above    the  conunon- 
place.     Yet  wanting  as  he  was  in  the  artistic  sense,  it   is   no 
Avonder  that  he  e.xcrtcd  less  influence  on  the  work  of  Chaucer 
than   on  that   of  Laugland,   who   cared  far  less   for   the   form 
than  fir  the  spirit.     His  attitude  as  a  thinker  and  a  religions 
reformer    can    onl}'   be    understood   in    the   light   of    previous 
events   in   the   history   of   the    Church,  and    this   side    of   his 
activity  is   dealt  with   elscAvhere.     In   ecclesiastical    politics  he 
was    the   follower  of  Bishop  Grossetcste,  avIio   had    already,  in 
'  Cy.  Morsbach,  '•  Ursprung  der  N.E.  Schrif tsprache  "  (.Heilbronu,  ISSS}. 
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the  thirteenth  century  maintained  the  interests  of  the 
national  Chin-eii  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Papac}'.  lint 
Wychtfe,  as  a  thinker,  felt  lioniid  to  find  some  philosophic 
basis  for  his  action,  and  fonnd  it  in  an  idealised  form  of  the 
feudal  theory  of  lordship  l)ased  on  reciprocity  of  service. 
Tliis  was  his  famous  doctrine  of  Dominion;  the  deyelopmcnt 
of  a  theor}'  originated  by  Kichard  Fitzralph,  Archbisho].)  of 
Armagh  (p.  222).  His  final  theological  position  was  equally-  con- 
ditioned by  his  metaphj'sical  thought,  for  his  denial  of  tran- 
sidjstantiation    was    based    upon    the    theory   that    annihilation 


f  UHMdlf  I) 
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iBpfflW  SwTfoif  frffiUiunrofd  W  mas  lint  ivasinio-ofiiniii/ar 


riiRTION    OF    WYCLIKFES    E.\RLIEH    EXGI.ISII    miil.E     (MS     Ef.rt.m  017). 


was  a  fiction,  and  tliat  it  was  not  iu  the  power  because  not 
in  the  nature  of  God  to  annihilate  anything.  Indeed,  all 
his  works,  even  his  sermons,  sliow  this  love  of  theories  and 
illustrations  gathered  from  his  philosojihical  and  scientific 
studies,  for  lie  was  s<-arcely  less  well  read  in  science  tiian 
in  metaphysics.  This  taste  he  owed  to  his  early  Univer- 
sity training,  jiossibly  in  some  measure  also  to  his  Nortliern 
blood. 

Wvcliffe     was     a     great     and     original      thinker,    a     tiei'ce 
opponent    of   superstition,  and,   in   Ids  later  years,  of  the  men- 
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dicaiit  friars/  but  he  was  no  stylist ;  yet,  though  our  Kterature 
is  not  indelited  to  him  for  a  single  work  of  art,  she  owes  to 
him  many  new  ideas.  He  had  worked  out  a  complete  pliilo- 
sophieal    system    in     a    scries    of     treatises     of    metaph^ysical, 


poRTUAiT  OK  wvci.im:. 

{Hy  jiennissimi  of  llic  III.   Hon.  tlit  Earl  <V  Ueilbifili.) 

ethical,  and  political  content,  collected  under  the  title  "Summa 

'  He  repeatedly  brands  them  with  the  name  of  C.WM  (Cain),  taken  from 
the  initials  of  their  orders :  Carmelites,  Austins,  Jacobins  (or  Dominicans)^ 
Minorites  (or  Franciscans). 
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Theolo'^ia,"  and  remarkable,  not  so  niucli  for  the  originalitj- 
of  their  thought,  as  for  the  manner  in  which  he  deduces  and 
tinds  philosophic  bases  for  his  ideas.  His  "Trialngus"  (|inb- 
hshed  loS."!)  treats,  in  four  booi<s  written  in  (balogue,  of  God, 
the  world,  virtue,  sin  and  redemption,  the  sacraments,  the 
servants  of  the  Church  (especially  tlie  mendicant  friars),  and 
the  last  judgment.  It  gives,  in  strictly  scientific  form,  the 
latest  i-esults  of  his  researches  made  during  the  translation  ot 
tlie  Bible.  He  was  the  first  to  upliold  the  absolute  and  sole 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  this,  together  with  his  translation, 
had  much  to  (lo  with  the  influence  which  the  style  and 
thought  of  that  Book  have  exerted  ujion  our  best  literatiu'e 
ever  since.  In  this  sense  he  was  a  true  precursor  of  the 
Reformatiiin,  though  he  did  not  anticipate  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone.  He  was  aided  in  the 
vast  undertaking  of  giving  the  Bible  for  the  first  tinae  com- 
l_ilete  in  the  vulgar  tongue  to  the  English  people  by  Nicholas 
Hereford,  an  Oxford  man,  wlio  was  teaching  at  <^)ueen's 
(Jollege,  when,  in  13.S2,  he  had  to  tiee  the  country  before  the 
wyciiffes  storm  which  was  already  breaking  on  the  Lollards.  The 
larger  part  of  the  <  )ld  Testament  was  translated  under  his 
ilirection,'  and  when  he  suddenly  left  England  to  appeal  to 
the  Pope  in  person  against  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
passed  cm  him,  the  translation  ha<l  been  completed  to 
Baruch  iii.  20.  WycHffe  was  responsible  for  the  remainder  of 
the  ( )ld  Testannuit,  and  for  the  Gospels  of  St.  iJatthew  and 
St.  Mark.  The  rest  of  tlic  New  Testament  was  possibly  by 
another  hand,  working  under  Wycliffe's  direction.-' 

No  sooner  was  the  work  completed  (13.S3-4)  than  its  many 
imperfections  became  evident.  The  laudable  desire  to  be  faith- 
ful in  the  rendering  of  each  word  had  led  the  translators  into 
grievous  Latinisnis  which  had  I  heir  source  in  the  Vulgate 
Version    they  were  using. 

Participial  constructions  and  I  lie  use  of  the  Latin  perfect 
passive"  were  common,  especially  in  the  work  done  Tinder  the 
direction  of  Hereford,  who  was  far  more  painfully  literal   in  his 

'  Mucli  of  it  was  the  worli  of  his  own  hand,  Inifc  part  was  done  b.y  otliers. 
{C/:  Ifennann  Fischer:  "  Ueber  die  .Spraohe  Wyclifs,"  Hallenser  Diss.,  1SS4.) 

-  C/.  Ernst  Gasner  :  •■  Beitrafje  7,um  Entwickehingsgang  der  neuenglischen 
Sohriftspraohe,"  Inaugnral  Di.ss..  Hanover,  1891. 


Bible. 


hgnuii 
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wc"triri  tunmcotsoey:  vurthafiuff 
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Wycliffe's 
Tracts. 


Laugland. 


rendering  than  his  master  ;  so  the  work  of  revision  began  under 
"Wyclifte's  guidance.  The  task  fell  to  John  Purvey,  but  was 
not  completed  till  1388,  four  years  after  the  master's  death. 

Wycliffe's  English  tracts  and  pamphlets  stand  in  close  re- 
lation to  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  for  they  constantly  refer 
to  the  teaching  found  in  that  Book,  and  are  writtru  in  the  same 
strong  and  clear,  if  somewhat  unformed,  Englisii.  'I'hey  are 
essentially  moral,  not  theological,  treatises,  and  deal  with  the 
same  social  and  clerical  abuses  that  had  been  matter  for  Walter 
Map's  satire  in  the  past,  and  were  now  the  mark  fur  Langland's 
irony.  The  most  famous,  because  one  of  the  most  theological, 
called  "  The  Wyket,"  speaks  of  the  great  temptation  the  faithful 
are  under  to  leave  the  narrow  path  and  the  "  stray te  gate"  which 
leads  to  "  everlasting  lyfe,"  and  to  wander  inti)  the  "  large  and 
bmad  way"  of  belief  in  transubstaiitiation  "that  leadeth  to- 
daiiipnacii_)n."  The  conception  of  human  life  as  a  pilgrimage, 
with  Heaven  our  home,  has  always  been  popular,  l)ut  was 
especialh'  so  in  a  time  when  the  lienaissance  bad  not  yet  taught 
men  to  see  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  ])resent  life  in  the 
Hesh. 

Had  the  Government  been  willing  to  watili  nver  and  dire('t 
the  impulses  to  thought  and  reform  which  had  their  sdurce  in 
"Wj'cliffe,  instead  of  ernshing  tliem,  as  ihcy  mci'cilosslv  did  in 
the  next  centiuy,  England  might  well  have  seen  a  great  advance 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  strung  prose  tradition  some 
two  centuries  earlier  than  was  actually  the  case.  .\s  it  was,  the 
fifteenth  century  had  nothing  t"  show  but  the  beginnings  of  this 
in  the  sense  of  rhythm,  and  even  occasional  passion,  Avith  which 
Malor}'  was  inspired  b_y  his  randiles  through  the  ]ii\stic  jungle  of 
Arthurian  romance.  It  was  longer  still  ln'fdre  argumentative 
])rose  took   form. 

In  AVycliffe's  day  reform  was  far  more  engrossing  thin  form; 
and  artist  though  he  was,  this  remark  holds  good  for  AVycliffe's 
great  fellowdabourer,  AN'illiam  Langland.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
more  widely  different  than  the  temperaments,  theories  of  life, 
and  methods  of  work  of  these  two  men.  Langland  was  every 
whit  as  mucli  a  man  of  ideals  as  A\'yclitf'e,  but  his  ideal  ]ii)litv 
is  built  up  from  tlu- existing  order  of  things  iy-  a  reform  ot'  the 
individual.  ISoth  saw  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  England; 
but  Wyclirt'e  found  it  in  the  system,  Langland  in  the  men  wliO' 
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worked  it.  Could  men  be  made  perfect,  then  law  might  be 
neglected :  but  he  had  no  touch  of  the  leveller,  and  could  feel 
no  synipath}^  with  the  catch-phrases  of  John  Ball.  He  .saw  no 
reasons  for  altering  the  rw7(«  allotted  to  the  various  figures  in 
the  feudal  system  of  society ;  he  wished  to  inspire  each  with  tlie 
desii-e  to  play  his  part  manfully.  "  liightful  reason  sluuild  rule 
you  all,"  is  his  answer  to  the  query  about  the  existence  of  gentle- 
men in  the  days  "  when  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span  "  ;  and  testing 
them  by  this  touchstone,  he  does  not  spare  his  blame  of  begging 


^  >ft»>  vftv  \;'P  9jcn>t»g-jBiicr  i»'fl»»v  jiitfii  fbJ  votxA 

f-KCc  t»c\«jn-  V7tK7  tjcrcf  t}\(h  Mc  (KcnWc  ai  fi«  ri»c  fif 
<si^  \iSV  nuM)  UMiK  pofWv  O'ffe  Tsitfic  f  t«;>C)-/n?i  |')c^^i  e 

'  Vi  ---.?  fic Cn^vv? roftnc Ttvftip 6c  "^'*' «'<i»«WLji-if  na^^^cf 


I'.\KT    OF    \    TK.\(T    BV    WYCLU-'rK    (.M.S.    Harl.   L'Ssj). 

friars,  lying  pairloners,  and  sui-h-like  caterpillars  of  the  common- 
wealth, or  even  of  the  king  himself 

It  is  consistent  with  all  this  that  the  means  he  took  of  ex- 
pressing his  ideas  was  not  a  polemical  pamphlet,  but  a  dream 
allegory,  in  which  this  insistence  on  tin;  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  his  careful  observation  of  men  rather  than  Man, 
makes  him  a  draughtsman  of  types  of  character,  and  a 
humorist  rather  than  a  logician.  If  as  a  reformer  he  is 
related  to  Wycliflfe,  he  is  quite  as  nuu-h  the  humorous  dramatic 
poet  whom  Chaucer  found  suggestive.  He  cann;  of  a  much 
humbler  stock  than  either,  and  was  probably  in  one  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  priesthood.     He  had  a  wife  and  family,  and  does 
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not  seem  to  have  had  much  personal  intercourse  with  men 
outside  his  own  home.  He  was  probably  born  at  Oleobury 
Mortimer,  in  Worcestershire  (c.  1332),  and  was  very  lil^ely 
attached  as  lector  or  exorcist  to  some  chantrj'  or  mortuary 
chapel  in  London.  This  is  about  all  we  know  of  his  lite,  yet 
there  is  no  pout  \vhi.>se  character  is  more  clearly  seen  in  his  work. 
■Piers  "The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman"  is  a 
religious  allegory,  which  the  poet  was  constantly  revismg  and 
extending,  probably  up  to  the  very  last.  The  ilSS.  fall  iuto 
three  groups,  of  which  the  earliest  (13(J2)  is  thirty  years  older 
than  the  latest  (1393),  1iy  which  time  the  poem  had  grown 
out  of  all  compass,  and  had  lost  the  little  unity  it  originally 
possessed.  The  midiUe  group  of  jMSS.  gives  the  poem  as  it  was 
in  1377  :  certainly  the  most  interesting  tnd  most  artistic  stage 
of  its  development.  "Piers  Plowman"  is  divided  into  two 
main  sectioirs.  The  first,  common  to  all  three  versions,  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and,  as  literature,  is  the  better.  It  tells  in  some- 
what rambling  fashion  the  pilgrimage  of  a  company  of  men  and 
Avomen  to  the  shrine  of  Truth,  under  the  guidance  of  Piers  the 
Plowman,  who,  as  the  poetn  proceeds,  rises  in  the  poet's  concep- 
tion froiu  being  only  a  representative  English  lal)onrer  to  the  type 
of  Christ  Himself  It  is  an  allegory  with  a  large  number  of 
digressions  and  discussions  having  small  connection  with  the 
main  action ;  but  it  is  not  mere  abstract  inoralisinLT  alleo-ory, 
like  so  much  medieval  art.  The  popular  seven  deadly  sins  are 
introduced,  but  the  scene  of  their  confession  before  Repentance 
is  a  piece  of  true  comic  drama,  in  which  the  characters  are  no 
personifications,  but  living  I^nglish  jieasants  and  mechanics. 
These  concrete  tigvtres  are  as  different  from  the  abstractions  of 
"  The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins."  (ir  of  "  The  Induction," 
or  even  the  romantic  procession  in  "  The  Faery  Queene,"  as 
Volpone  is  from  King  Hart.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  such 
plays  as  "The  lloaring  (iirl,"  or  such  poems  as  "The  Jolly 
Beggars,"  that  a  parallel  to  thetn  can  be  found.  Another 
notable  featui'e  nf  the  first  ])art  in  the  version  of  1377  is  the  in- 
troduction of  the  fable  of  belling  the  cat,  which  first  a])peared 
in  literature  in  a  Latin  and  French  collection  of  fables  in  a 
Paris   MS.  of  the  year  1333.''    The  beast-fable  was,  however,  no 

'  The  Latin  version  is  evidently  the   older.      The    fable    later  became  very 
popular  all  over  Europe.     It  is  found  in  La  Fontaine. 
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now  idea  in  England,  and  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Pre-Norman  tra- 
dition wliich  Langland  represented.  The  cat  tj-pities  Edward  III., 
the  kitten  Prince  Richard,  the  "  route  of  ratones  .  .  .  and 
smale  mys  myd   hem,"  the  Lords  and  Common.s.' 

The  second  section  of  the  poem  is  that  wliich  varies  most 
in  the  different  versions.  It  is  made  np  of  three  parts :  the 
lives  of  l)o-wel  {i.e.  do  your  duty  on  earth).  Do-bet  (i.e.  trans- 
late the  Bible  and  do  deeds  of  charity),  and  Do-best  {i.e. 
become  a  tisher   of   men).     In    the    second   and    third  versions 


PRIDE.  .4    STKRX    F.VTllEli. 

(MS.  Douce  104:    EoJtrkm  IJ'jrunj,  Ihjonl.) 

of  the  poem  these  parts  are  extended  by  a  number  of  visions 
of  theological  and  moralising  import,  such  as  that  of  Fortune, 
Nature,  and  Reason,  that  of  Faith  and  Charity,  and  of  the 
triumph  of  Piers,  the  whole  concluding  in  deep  depression 
and  melancholy  with  the  vision  of  Antichrist.  Do-bet  had 
closed  triumphantly  with  the  poet  awakened  by  the  clashing 
of  the  hopeful  bells  on  Easter  morning ;  but  in  the  conclusion. 
Conscience,  who   has  tied    for   refuge    to   the  church,  hard   set 

'  Cf.  J.  J.  Jusseraiid,  ••  Observations  sur  la  Vision  ilc  Piers  Plowman," 
Revue  Critique,  1879,  II.  Semestre,  and  Skeat's  small  edition  of  Piers  Plow- 
man, 1888,  in  wliich  he  accepts  Jusserands  conclusions. 
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by  Sloth  aiid  Pride,  starts  out  as  a  pil,t,n-iui  through  the 
wide  world  to  seek  Piers  the  Plowman,  pra^-iug  the  while 
with  tears  for  grace.  That,  after  thirty  years  of  labour  and 
experience,  was  the  utmost  of  the  poet's  hope.  Thus  the 
three  greatest  men  of  the  time  ail  thought  of  human  life 
under  the  favourite  figure  of  a  pilgrimage,  but  L'haucer  alone 
treated  the  conception  in  the  modern  spirit. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  tiiat  in  form  "  Piers 
Plowman "  belongs  to  that  group  of  works  produced  in  the 
West  ilidlands  which  revived  in  this  century  the  Old  English 
alliterative  line,  though  in  a  freer  form,  which  was  largely 
the  result  of  linguistic  and  accentual  changes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tendency  to  introduce  four  instead  of  three  allitei'a- 
tive  syllables  helped  to  hasten  the  conception  of  the  old  long 
line  as  two  short  ones :  a  conception  which  was  destined  to 
be  confirmed  when  the  ballad-singers  added  the  ornament  of 
end  or  even  midiUe  rime.  Thus  on  the  basis  of  such  verse 
as  Langland's  there  had  grown  up  in  the  eastern  counties, 
under  French  influence,  the  Middle  English  Alexandrine,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  and  from  the  use 
of  middle  rime  a  sli(irt-rinied  couplet,  of  wliich  the  measure 
i:)f  "  King  Horn "  is  the  typical  example. 

In  the  third  version  of  "  Piers  Plowman "  Lansrland  had 
spoken  more  plainly  than  ever  of  the  ill-government  of  King 
Richard,  but  his  next  work  was  directed  wliolly  as  a  warning 
to  that  unhappy  palterer.  "  Richard  the  Redeless  "  was  begun 
in  August,  1399,  when  tlie  king  was  captured,  and  closes 
with  a  welcome  to  Henry  IV.  The  poem  is  fi-om  the  third 
Passus,  an  allegorical  beast-fable.  It  is  in  the  same  measure 
as  his  longer  work,  the  central  figure  of  which  had  become 
very  popular,  and  had  tempted  other  writers  to  imitation. 
Such  a  poem  is  the  alliterative  "  Piers  Plowman's  Crede," 
written  1398-1400.  By  the  same  author  is  the  "Complaint 
of  the  Plowman"  (r  1400),  a  poem  in  an  eight-lined  cross- 
rime  stanza  of  four-accent  lines,  whidi  in  the  sixteenth 
centurv  was  included  in  editions  of  Chaucer  as  the  "Plowman's 
Tale." ' 

A  very  different  jierson  trom  any  of  the  men  we  have 
been  talking  of  was  John  Gower.  Chaucer  the  artist,  Wyclitfe 
the    reformer,   and    Langland    the    puritan,   all    in    their    way 
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were  before  their  time.  They  all — even  Chaucer — had  the  His  Views, 
medieval  liiuitations,  but  m  neater  or  less  deijree  their  faces 
were  set  towards  the  dawn  of  modern  life  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Gower  was  always  looking  back.  He  could  not  help 
seeing  that  the  times  were  out  of  joint ;  he  could  not  help 
acknowledging  the  advantages  of  the  new  methods  in  litera- 
ture used  by  Chaucer ;  but  he  onl}-  adopted  the  vulgar  tongue 
as  his  instrument  under  the  stress  of  competition,  and  he  saw 


nOWER    AS    A    SATIRIST    (MS.    Tih.    A     iv ). 

no  hope  for  the  land  save  in  retraced  footsteps.  He  was 
wholly  conservative,  wholly  medieval.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  with  cor.^iderable  sense  of  style,  but  he  had  no 
instinct  for  variety.  His  English'  verse  is  fluent  and  har- 
monious, his  language  lucid,  and  even  forcible  at  times,  but 
he  has  no  touch  of  brilliancy,  no  play  of  fancy,  still  less  any 
imagination.  He  is  earnest,  sententious,  and  grave  :  he  is  never 
jirofound.  He  can  describe  realistically  the  vices  of  which 
the  lover  may  be  guilty,  l)ut  he  cannot:  delmeate  character. 
He  can  tell  a  story  with  some  sense  of  ]ir()])orti()n,  yet  if  his 
original    has   failed    to    grip    the    dramatic    kernel,   Gower    is 
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unable  to  make  good  the  omission.  Indeed,  he  often  allows 
himself  to  boil  down  the  most  effective  passages  of  his  original 
into  a  dry  smnmary  of  contents.  His  best  and  most  poetical 
work  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  his  "  Cinquante  Balades " 
and  a  few  other  French  poems  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
His  natural  elegance  and  polisli  of  manner  find  in  these  short 
poems  a  peculiarly  fitting  foiin.'  They  are  not  long  enough 
to  make  monotony  of  treatment  possible,  their  complexity  of 
form  ensures  sufficient  variety  of  music,  and  their  erotic  theme 
kee[)s  moralising  at  a  convenient  minimum.  The  majority 
were  jirobably  written  early  in  life,  though  some,  such  as  the 
envoi  of  the  "  Cinquante  Balades,"  addressed  to  Henry  IV., 
and  the  tliirty-fifth  balade,  which  clearly  refers  to  the 
"Parliament  of  Fowles,"  arc  evidently  of  much  later  date. 

•iiilm  Gower,  born  in  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the 
century,  was  most  probably  a  member  of  the  family  of  Sir 
Robert  Gower,  a  large  landowner  in  Suffolk  and  Kent,  and  was 
till  the  later  years  of  his  life  closel}-  comiected  with  the  southern 
county.  He  writes  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  as  an  eye-witness. 
He  married  late  in  life,  and  du-d  in  140.S  as  an  old  l)lind  man 
in  the  priory  of  St.  ilary  Overies  (now  St.  Saviour's),  Southwark. 
of  w'.iicli  foundation  he  was  a  great  benefactor.  His  first 
ambitious  work  was  a  long  j^oem  in  French,  now  lost,  on  the 
virtues  and  vices,  called  "  Speculum  Meditantis."  This  Avas 
possibly  written  before  the  death  of  Edward  III.  Soon  after 
Richard's  accession  he  began  (1381)  another  long  moralising 
poem,  which  was  not  finished  till  near  tlie  end  of  the  reign. 
Tliis  time  writing  in  Latin  elegiacs,  with  a  tendency  to  puiming 
and  assonance,  and  no  great  regard  to  quantities,  he  described 
at  length  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Vox  Clamantis "  the 
peasants'  revolt  under  Wat  Tyler,  making  use  of  prosopojio'ia, 
as  Langland  had  done  in  his  fable  of  the  rats  and  mice  and  his 
'■  Richard  the  Redeless."  In  the  six  following  books,  which  only 
maki^  up  three-foiu-ths  of  the  whole  in  length,  he  proceeds  to 
]iri>iiili  the  need  for  a  purer  faith,  the  sins  of  the  clergy  and 
lawyers,  the  dangers  of  Lollard  docl:rine,  the  sensuality  of  the 
serf,  and  the  avarice  of    the   merchant.       What   with   Chaucer 

'  Rowers  " Ijiilatles "  are  poems  nf  three  stanzas,  each  consisting  of  seven 
or  eight  lines,  the  last  forming  the  refrain,  followed  by  an  enyoi  in  four 
lines,  thus  a  h  a  b  b  c  (h^  C  thrice,  followed  by  b  c  b  Cm  the  envoi. 
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gives  rise  to  some  humorous  ironical  ti'ait  in  one  of  his  charac- 
ters serves  (iower  as  material  for  sharp  satirical  invective.  A 
sort  of  se(iuel  to  this  poem  is  the  "  Uhrouica  Tripartita,"  which 
gives  in  running  Latin  hexameters  a  hostile  account  of  Richard's 


cc.HVElt'S    TOJUi,    ST.    SAVIorR'S,    SOUTIUVAKK. 

conduct  of  atiairs  from  l:58(J  till  his  death  and  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.     In  two  JISS.^  ten  short  poems  follow  (most  of  them 

^  Those  of  All  Souls'  Colleg-e,  Oxford,  Xo.  xoviii..  and  the  Cotton  Collection 
(Tib.  A.  iv.),  British  Musi-ura. 
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Latin),  wliicli  eitlier  inveigli  a.^aiiisl  liichard  or  praise  Henry 
of  ]>olingliroko. 
The  "Vox  In  the  "  \o\  Claniantis,"  after  describing  the  evil  condition 
antu."  "*  ■'''^  "^^'"  '^'^y-  ^^^^  P'"'*^  continued  with  a  picture  ui  the  five 
ages  of  the  world,  hased  on  the  visiou  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  con- 
chiiUng  with  a  description  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  He  adopted 
the  same  plan,  th<jngh  allotting  difterent  proportions  to  the 
various  parts,  in  his  best-known  work,  the  "  Confessio  Aniantis  " 
(1393),'  an  Engli.sh  pooni  of  about  30,000  lines,  in  the  same 
metre  as  the  "  Boke  of  tlie  Duchesse."'  He  compressed  the 
first  two  subjects  into  the  ])rologuc,  the  third  he  expanded  into 
the  framework  of  the  actual  poem.  Taking  from  the  "  Roman 
de  la  lliise"  the  idea  of  the  author  as  a  lover,  he  makes  fienius," 
the  jiriest  of  Venus,  his  confessor.  The  lovers'  confessions  make 
up  the  poem.  Intermixed  with  nmch  discourse  on  universal 
knowledge,  philosopliy,  and  morals,  culled  froni  the  popular 
"  Secreta  Secretornm."  (Jenins  recounts  a  hundred  and  twelve 
stories,  biblical,  classical,  and  medieval,  in  illustration  of  the 
seven  deadly  and  more  numerous  minor  vices  into  which  a.  lover 
may  fall.  No  work  sliows  so  clearly  as  this  the  inconsistencies 
of  (lower's  character.  The  <'onfessor  is  at  one  momenta  true 
servant  of  the  goddess,  describing  in  sensuous  detail  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  lover,  or  in  mystic  subtleties  the  conventional  code 
of  love,  as  laid  down  in  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose"  ;  at  the  next 
he  is  the  priestly  exponent  of  science,  religion,  and  morals.  The 
poet  and  lover  altc'rnate  constantly  with  the  jiedaiit  and  priest. 
The  only  reall}-  readable  parts  of  the  poem  are  the  tales:  their 
tone  and  substance,  however,  being  somi'tinn-s  curiously  ill-iitted 
to  point  the  good  moral  intended.  With  the  tale  of  Dido  in 
mind,  as  an  illustration  of  carelessness,  and  renu'inbering  that 
all  the  poet's  lilame  in  "  Canacc  "  is  for  the  father's  rage,  we 
.shall  not  miss  the  full  signiticance  ot  the  epithet  Chaucer  gave 

'  It  is  now  certiiin  that  tlie  first  rrlition  of  tlir  poem  was  finislied  in  IS'.IS 
(not  the  second,  as  used  to  be  thous:lit).  and  tliat  the  second,  in  whicli  the 
dedication  to  Richard  is  replaced  by  one  to  Henrv  IV.,  was  not  published 
until  after  Bolingbroke's  accession.  Tliis  makes  fiower's  transference  of  alle- 
jifiance  easier  to  understand,  and  nn)re  accordant  with  his  conservative  cha- 
racter. W.  C.  F.  H.  Meyer,  ".Tolm  (lower's  l!i'zie]iniit;en  zii  Cliaucer  u.  Konis' 
Richard  II."  (Bomi,  ISSlt). 

-  Genius,  in  the  second  part  nf  dir  ••Roman  de  la  Rose.''  is  father  con. 
fessor  to  Dame  Nature. 
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his  friend,  ^^'hothel•  the  two  poets  were  less  friendly  iit  the 
close  of  their  lives,  as  has  been  said,  is  uncertain.  Perhaps 
Chaucer's  strictures  upon  "  Tyro  Appolloneus,"  and  "  such 
cursed  stoi'ies,"  cau.se(l  a  coolness  between  them,  but  nothing- 
can  be  argued  from  (iower's  omission  of  the  eulogy  on  his  friend 
from  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Confessio,"  for  Chaucer  was 
then  dead,  and  it  would  have  been  meaningless  to  recommend 
him  to  cease  writing  on  love.  Equally  inadequate  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  plagiarism  of  either  poet  was  the  cause  of  the 
estrangement,  if  any,  for  where  they  told  the  same  tale  they 
evidently  used  a  coumion  source.'  This  is  surely  a  case 
where  "De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bouum  "  is  consistent  with  a  love 
of  truth. 

The    Black    Death  made  special  havoc  anions:  the  clergy.     It  h.  e.  d. 

is    expressly    noticed    in    the    statutes   which  the  Countess    of  jq^ 

Clare  gave  to    Clare    Hall  in  1359,  shortly    before  her   death  ;  The  uni- 

and  a  similar  wish  to  replenish  the  sup]3ly  of  educated  men  no 

doubt  stimulated  the  efforts  of  other  benefactors  of  learning.    ( )f 

tliese,  by  far  the  most  brilliant  and  original  was  the  great  architect 

and  politician,  William    of   W\keliani,  who  became  Bishop  of  The 

.  '  Work  of 

Winchester  in  1300,  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  1307.    He  was  prob-  wimamof 

ably  not  at  the  ITniversit}^  himself,  but  rose  to  eminence  as  a  wykeham. 
mail  of  practical  ability.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  conservative 
Church  party  against  the  movement  in  theology  and  politics  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Wyclifte.  But  he  was  anxious  to  combat 
an  intellectual  movement  by  intellectual  weapons  only :  and 
for  this  object  he  purposed  to  increase  the  production  of  capable 
men  carefully  trained  at  the  centres  of  learning  to  support  ortho- 
■  doxy  of  every  description.  A\'alter  of  Mcrton  and  his  imitators 
had  devised  means  for  the  eleemosynary  encoin-agement  of 
promising  students  at  the  universities ;  and  schools  for  the 
education  in  graminar  of  boys,  too  young  to  be  matriculated 
with  advantage,  already  existed  in  connoction  with  the  greater 
monasteries,  such  as  Canterbmy  and  ^Hrk.  lint  to  Wykeham 
belongs  the  distinction  of  having  combined  and  adjusted  the 
requirements   of    elementary  and   higlier  studies   by  a  scheme 

'  They  both  tell  the  tales  o£  Troilus  and  t'ressida.  Florent,  Constauce,  Ceyx 
and  Halcyone.  whilst  the  stories  of  the  "  Lcjri'nd  of  Good  Women"  all  recur 
in  the  "  Confessio  Amantis." 
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wliieh  marks  him  out  as  the  founder  of  tlie  EiigHsh  jmbHe- 
sehool  system,  since  his  day  the  ahnnst  universal  niethud  of 
education  for  the  uiii)er  classes.  Subsequent  en- 
dowed y-ramniar  schools,  from  Henry  VI. 's  Eton 
College  downwards,  merely  imitate  Wykeham's 
arrangements;  and  the  influence  of  his  Oxl'ord 
statutes  may  be  as  plainly  traced  in  those  of 
later  foundations  uj)  to  the  sixteenth  century  as 
the  ground-plan  of  his  buildings  in  colleges  of  a 
date  even  more  recent. 

Wykeham's  school  (St.  Mary  College  of  Win- 
chester) was  erected  near  his  episcopal  palace  of 
Wolvesey.  It  was  amply  endowed  for  a  warden, 
ten  fellows,  a  headmaster,  an  usher,  and  seventy 
scholars,  with  chaplains  and  choristers.  It  was 
first  started  in  137.S,  but  not  finally  installed  in 
its  spacious  buildings  till  l.'iOo.  The  Oxford 
College  (St.  Jlary  College  of  Winchester  in  Oxford) 
was  for  a  warden  and  se^'enty  poor  scholars  (to 
be  rather  older  than  the  ordinary  undergraduates), 
with  ten  chaplains  and  three  other  clerks  and 
sixteen  choristers  for  the  chapel  services.  It  com- 
menced work  about  1375,  and  took  possession  of 
New  t'ollege  in  1387.  The  founder  continued  to 
revise  the  statutes  and  safeguard  the  interests  of 
his  creations  till  his  death  hi  1404,  when  he  was 
buried  in  a  splendid  chantry  in  the  nave  of 
Winchester  ('athedral,  then  lately  rebuilt  by  him. 
The  scheme  of  Winchester  and  New  Colleges 
shows  that  Wykeham  intended  them  to  be  "  not 
merely  eleemosynary  institutions,  but  great  ec- 
clesiastical corporations."  The  buildings  show  a 
grand  adaptation  of  the  c()mmon  monastic  plan 
to   a  different  and  more   public    u.se.     At    Oxford 

ftlie  lotfy  cliapel  and  hall  with  gateway  and 
muniment  towers  defended  from  the  cold  winds 
the  large  low  quadrangle  containing  the  sleeping- 
rooms  and  studies  ;  the  cloister  on  one  side  and 
,.  the  kitchen  on   the  other   are  remote  from  inter- 


W\'KE1IA.M'S 
STAPR 


(Bj/  jiO'Tiilssion  of  the 

New  ZuefArd.)  vuptions.     Tlicre   was   a   large   library,   an    audit- 
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I'ooin ;  a  brewhoiise  and  a  bakehouse  (lutside  the  gate  ; 
everything,  in  fact,  which  could  be  needed  for  the  various 
wants  of  the  members.  The  warden's  residence,  allowances, 
privileges,    and    provision    for    hospitality,  are    on  a  level   with 


(iilltnan  ti:  CV 


u.r/oid. 


jiEKTOx   colli;!;!';  i,iin:AUY. 


those  of  the  abbot  of  a  wealthy  monastery.  Every  detail  of 
the  life  of  his  scholars  is  minutely  prescribed  by  Wykeham's 
statutes  ;  in  fact,  perfection  is  the  note  of  bis  whole  design. 
The  particular  coursi^  of  study  to  bo  followed  within  the  college 
is  marked   out ;    and  in    this  Wykeham,  as  "  the  tirst  founder 
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who  contemplates  any  instruction  being  given  to  his  schohxrs 
in  college,  is  the  founder  of  the  Oxford  tutorial  sj'stem,"  by 
which  the  teaching  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  has  been  almost 
exclusively  carried  on.  All  recognised  branches  of  learning 
were  to  be  encouraged  at  New  (Jollegc  :  of  the  seventy  scholars, 
ten  were  to  study  civil  law,  ten  canon  law,  two  might  devote 
their  tune  to  medicine,  and  two  to  astronomy,  while  the  rest 
were  to  pursue  arts  or  theology.  The  text-books  of  the  arts 
students  were  still  those    of  the    old   rdutinc  of  Q-rannnar    and 


ijrAi)i:AN(;i.i:,   »imiiestioi;    c'ui,i,i;<;e. 


logic,  Donatus  and  the  Latin  Aristotle ;  of  classical  studies  in 
the  modern  sense  there  was  as  yet  no  sign  in  England.  A 
curious  result  of  the  strictness  of  Wykeham's  rules  survived  till 
liS:J4,  in  the  custom  by  which  New  College  men  could  demand 
d(>grecs  without  passing  the  ordinary  examinations.  This  arose 
from  the  founder's  prohibition  to  his  students  to  sue  for  the 
"graces"  or  dispensations  from  the  statutable  conditions  of 
residence,  etc.,  which  at  last  formed  the  only  preliminaries  to 
a  degree.  Wykeham  provided  that  his  Winchester  scholars 
should  hav(>  an  exclusive  right  to  places  at  Oxford;  by  this  ho 
secured  a  high  standard  of  efhciency  in  the  elements  of  learning- 
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But  in  the  preferences  which  he  left  to  his  own  kindred  instead 
of  his  estates,  he  placed  his  colleges  under  an  obligation  Avhich 
■was  fertile  in  litigation  and  inetficiency. 

Wykehani's  aim  was  in  a  great  measure  successful.  New 
College  produced  no  learned  men  at  tirst,  but  several  able 
ecclesiastics,  among  whom  the  statesman,  Henry  Chichele, 
Archbishop  of  C'anterbiuy,  and  William  Wayntlete,  Bishop  of 
Wmchester  and  Lord  Chancellor,  themselves  founded  colleges 
after  Wykeham's  design.  Xt  a  later  period  the  careful 
grounding  given  by  the  school  began  to  tell,  and  the  pioneer 
of  the  Oxford  revival  of  learning,  ^^'illiam  Grocyn,  was  a 
^\'ykehamist. 


Both    sanitarv    and    preventive,  or  quarantine,  practices    arose  charles 

CREIGHTO 
Public  Healtli. 


out  of  the  experiences  of  the  Black  Death  and  of  the  outbursts  •^^^'^h'^°'^- 


of  iilaLTue  that  followed  it  at  short  intervals.  Scavenwinc  of  a 
kind  there  must  have  been  long  before ;  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  manorial  and  other  courts,  would 
have  ke[)t  down  nuisances  offensive  to  the  sight  and  smell.  But 
the  great  difficulty,  then  as  now,  was  the  radical  disposal  of 
refuse.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  deposit  the  clearings  of  Sanitation, 
scavengers  in  "  laystalls,"  or  rnbbish-heaps,  or  to  throw  offensive 
matter  into  the  town  ditch,  or  into  the  river,  or  the  nearest 
standing  water.  London  in  the  fourteenth  century  saved 
appearance  well  enough ;  it  was  known  to  foreigners  as  the 
"  White  Citv,"  which  one  of  our  poets,  an  admirer  of  things 
archaic,  took  to  mean  "  London  small  and  white  and  clean." 
In  a  sanitary  inquisition  of  the  j'ear  1343,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  offensive  latrines,  dust-heaps,  and  the  like,  which  were 
reported  u^jon,  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  narrow  lanes  leading 
down  to  the  Thames.  The  laystalls  were  outside  the  waDs,  o 
beyond  the  town  ditch  :  in  Henry  Y.'s  time  there  was  a  common 
latrine  on  the  Jloor  (the  marsh,  or  fen,  between  Moorgate  and 
Finsbury),  which  became  so  offensive  that  it  was  suspected  of 
breeding  sickness  and  was  ordered  to  be  removed.  The 
shambles  were  inside  the  walls,  not  far  from  Newgate,  and 
were  a  continual  source  of  annoyance  to  the  whole  locality 
both  from  the  blood  flowing  in  the  kennels  and  from  the  transit 
of  ort'als  through  the  streets  and  lanes  to  the  jetty  at  Barnard's 
Castle,   from   which  they  were  thrown  into  the  Thames.     The 
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first  Sanitary  Act  ever  made  in  England  was  passed  by  the 
Parliament  of  Cambridge  in  13iS8,  and  was  chiefly  directed 
against  the  throwing  of  dung,  garbage,  an<l  other  corruptions, 
etc.,  into  ditches,  rivers,  and  waters,  whereby  the  air  was  rendered 
greatly  corrupt  and  infect,  and  many  maladies  were  engendered. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that,  with  all  these  sources  of  con- 
tamination, the  town  ditch  of  London  contained  "  great  store '' 
of  excellent  fish  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  the  Thames 
ran  clear  and  was  frecpiented  by  salmon  from  the  sea,  and  that 
at  so  characteristic  a  medieval  town  as  Chester,  the  Dee  (which 
encircled  two-thirds  of  the  city,  and  received  the  refuse)  had 
salmon  fisheries  of  great  value  directly  under  the  walls  until 
long  after  the  medieval  j^eriod.  The  real  ditficulties  of  sanitation 
do  not  arise  until  population  begins  rapidly  to  exceed  its  old 
limit,  until  suburbs  begin  to  spring  up  in  the  old  waste  places 
where  lajstalls  were  wont  to  be,  and  until  the  river  and  its 
tributary  streams  can  no  longer  absorb,  so  to  speak,  and  oxidise 
the  refuse  of  the  town.  So  far  as  domestic  sanitation  is  con- 
cerned, its  ditficulties  were  naturally  greatest  in  the  houses  with- 
out any  ground  attached  to  them  situated  in  the  poorer  lanes 
and  alleys,  which  were  usually  close  to  the  walls,  either  within 
or  without  them.  The  houses  of  the  richer  citizens  stood  in 
gardens ;  but  it  appears  from  a  Paston  letter  (fifteenth  century) 
that  the  possession  of  a  garden  was  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  "  draught-chamber  "  within  doors. 

The  scavengers,  who  were  said  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to 
be  exercising  their  functions  "as  of  old,"  corresponded  more 
to  inspectors  of  nuisances  than  to  the  actual  carriers  of  reiuse. 
Originally,  the  duty  of  removing  refuse  fell  on  the  householder 
himself:  but  by  the  year  1.540  it  ap])ears  from  the  burgh  records 
of  Ipswich  that  men  were  appointed  by  the  municipality 
to  remove  the  town  refuse  and  deposit  it  at  four  stated  places 
without. 

It  is,  of  course,  conceivalile  tliat  our  ancestors  may  have 
been  more  tolerant  than  ourselves  of  gross  offences  to  sight  and 
smell.  But  while  that  is  doubtful,  it  is  further  clear  that  they 
know  the  same  subtle  or  unperceived  dangers  of  befouling  the 
air,  the  water,  and  the  soil  with  putrefying  matter,  excremental 
or  other.  The  connection  between  infective  or  otiier  diseases  and 
such  befouling  is  the  explicit  motive  of  the  Sanitary  Ordinance 
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of  EiUvavd  III.  in  l::i7L,  nf  the  Sanitary  Act  of  l-iicluml  II. 
in  138.S.  of  the  Sanitary  Ordinance  of  Henry  V.  in  141.5,  and 
of  the  Act  of  Henry  A'll.  against  the  shambles  in  14!S,S-S!). 
These  Sanitar}'  (_)]•( linances  are  so  few  and  far  between  that  it 
may  ai^pear  as  if  the  English  people  in  early  times  had  been 
indift'erent  as  to  sanitation:  but  it  has  been  truly  remarked 
bv  Hume  that  the  frequency  iif  u  particidar  class  of  measures 
in  the  Statute  Book  goes  to  show,  not  so  mui-ii  that  their 
objeet  was  attained  in  a  high  degree,  having  been  a  matter 
of  siiecial  solicitude  to  rulers,  but  rather  that  negiiyence  was 
so  clu'onic  and  persisti-nt  as  to  demand  incessant  legislative 
checlvs. 

The  effects  of  the  Black  Ueath  ihd  not  end  with  the 
thinning  of  tlie  population  and  the  rise  of  wages.  The  wdiole 
national  life  was  demoralised.  The  surviving  rich  fell  into 
nnheard-of  luxury,  vulgar  displa3%  and  avarice;  the  monks 
added  whole  manors  tii  their  estates,  and  rivalled  the  secular 
lords  in  their  style  of  living;  the  parish  clergy  deserted  their 
cures  to  live  in  London  "in  Lent  and  Ynlc,''  taking  service  as 
clerks  eif  the  ('hancery  and  Exchequer.  51  any  of  the  people 
lived  out  of  wedlock,  others  made  unhappy  marriages:  few 
children  were  born,  and  the  rising  generation  was  brought  np 
in  indulgcurc  ancl  igiioi-aiicr.  Meanwhile  the  king  and  his 
lords  were  engrossed  with  the  wars  in  France.  But  the  most 
The  disastrotis  consequence  (.)f  the  Black  i)eath  was  that  the  seeds 

re*nce"of  "I  buboqilague  rcmahied  in  the  country,  to  btu'st  forth  in 
Plague  wides}iread  epidemies  time  after  time,  Langland,  the  realistic 
poet  of  till'  age,  compares  the  prevalence  of  sickness  to  "the 
rain  that  raineth  where  we  rest  should."  The  second  great 
e|ndemic.  which  fell  most  on  the  upper  classes  and  tlie  rising 
generation,  Avas  in  lodl.  lln'  third  in  18(i.S-(i!i,  iln'  fourth  in 
1:^75,  the  Hfih  in  l:is2,  and  the  sixth  in  13!tO-J)L  One  or 
more  of  these  mav  have  been  of  souie  (ither  type  of  disease 
than  the  jilague,  and  there  were  certainly  outbreaks  of  sickness 
duriiiL;'  the  same  period  (not  counted  among  the  six),  which 
were  due  to  scarcity  or  to  spoiled  grain  and  fi'uit.  But,  it  is 
clear  that  plague  of  the  same  type  as  the  I  Hack  Death — not 
so  severe,  doubtless,  as  in  that  primai-y  visitation,  btit  causing 
jianic  and  mortality  which  called  lor  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  and  for    pdenary   remission  to   the  dying — formed  partt 
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of  the  epideraios  which  were  numbered  to  the  qidnta  pestis  in 
13N2,  or  the  -sej-.ta,  in  l.S!JO-!ll.  The  last-named  was,  mdeed, 
compared  to  the  Black  Death  itself,  and  in  the  city  of  York 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  eleven  thousand,  an  incredible 
number,  as  it  would  have  been  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants. 
Man}''  of  the  towns  were  nuich  decayed ;  probably  none  of 
them,  except  London,  York.  Bristol,  C'oventr}^  and  Plymouth, 
regained  the  population  they  had  in  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century  until  the  Tudor  period,  and  some  of  them,  such 
as  Bodmin,  Sarum,  and  Leicester,  not  until  late  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  old  saying  ran  :  "  Lincoln  was,  London  is 
York  shall  be."  The  declme  of  Lincoln  was  certainly  pro- 
gressive, while  that  of  Norwich,  which  came  next  to  London 
before  the  gi'eat  malady,  was  relatively  even  more  marked. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  county  of  Kent,  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  Peasants'  Revolt  in  1381,  came  to  the  front  in  popula- 
tion, with  its  various  ports,  doubtless  from  its  proximity  to  the 
English  possessions  in  France.  The  poll-tax  of  1377  showed 
a  population  of  about  two  millions  and  a  half  in  all  England, 
excluding  Wales  and  the  counties  palatine  of  Chester  and 
Durham.  That  was  a  generation  after  the  Great  Plague  ;  but 
the  numbers  showed  no  recovery,  for  there  is  cause  to  think 
that  the  population  before  the  mortality  had  been  some  four 
millions — a  total  which  England  did  not  reach  again,  or  exceed, 
until  after  the  Reformation. 


Before   proceeding   to   describe   the  final    catastrophe    of   the  w.  j  cor- 
Peasants'    Revolt,  towards  which    England  was   now    hurrj-ing,  ^g^en 


and  the  further  impolitic  steps  on  the  part  of  the  landowners  cultural 
which  brought  them  face  to  face  with  it,  it  will  be  pleasant  f.^^' 
to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  donigs  ot  those  agriculturists 
who,  even  before  this,  had  given  up  the  struggle  to  keep  down 
wages,  and  being  not  too  wedded  to  old  fashions  to  accept 
the  inevitable,  had  already  begun  devoting  their  attention 
to  devising  other  and  more  original  methods  by  which  to 
escape  from  the  dilemma  into  which  they  had,  by  no  fault 
of  theirs,  drifted. 

So  far  as  we  have   gone,  we   have  found    the  demesnes   of 
the    manors   cultivated    m   one   of  two   ways :    either  by    the 
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ciistoinaiy  and  unpaid  Liliouv  of  villeins,  who  in  return  had 
h(.)lding.s  for  nothing,  or  by  thu  paid  services  of  practically 
free  labourers,  who  if  they  also  had  holdinsrs,  paid  a  fixed 
money  rent  for  theui  to  the  lords,  the  rent  in  its  origin 
representing  a  conuiuitation  of  the  i)lder  customary  services. 
In  either  case  it  was  thi-  lord  <if  the  nianur  who  found  any 
capital  that  might  be  retpiired,  and  who,  either  in  person  or 
through  a  bailitf,  directed  the  various  operations  of  agriculture : 
chief  among  whicli,  however  imsuitable  to  the  land,  was  the 
growing  of  corn.  It  is  obvious  that  these  two  Avays  of  using 
the  demesnes  were  not  the  only  alternatives  which  were  open 
to  their  owners  if  they  wishi.'d  to  make  a  jiroht  on  them  :  for 
they  do  not  include  either  letting  them  on  lease,  which  is 
nowadays  the  ordinaiy  method,  or  using  them  as  sheep  farms, 
for  which,  in  many  instances,  they  were  alone  adapted.  But 
neither  of  these  ways  had  the  sanction  of  custom;  indeed, 
both  \^'cre  directly  in  opposition  to  the  old  manorial  trachtious, 
and  so  as  long  as  the  older  systems  Avorked  smoothly  there 
was  very  little  chance  of  either  being  introduced.  As  sooi' 
however,  as  the  possibility  of  getting  labourers  to  work  on 
protitalile  terras  vanished,  and  it  became  important  to  do  with 
as  few  farm  servants  as  ]iossiblc,  both  the.se  methods  were  seen 
to  liave  attractions  which  outweighed  the  dominant  aversion 
to  trying  novelties.  For  sheep  farming  almost  dispensed  with 
the  necessity  of  having  labourers,  except  in  small  numbers, 
while  leasing  transferred  the  fmrden  of  getting  them  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  landlord  to  those  of  his  tenant.  If  too, 
a  demesne  was  not  let  in  a  block,  but  divided  into  a  number 
of  small  holdings,  even  the  tenants,  who  in  this  case  would  be 
small  men,  wt)uld,  in  all  ])rnbability,  be  under  no  necessity  of 
hiring  labourers;  lor  in  nmst  cases  they  would  tind  their  own 
labour,  aided  by  that  of  their  wives  and  families,  sufficient.  In 
fact,  by  adopting  this  plan,  many  of  the  free  labourers,  tempted 
by  the  idea  of  becoming  their  t)wn  masters,  could  be  induced 
to  give  a  reasonable  rent  for  being  allowed  to  work  a  ])iece  of 
land  which,  at  the  bidding  of  a  master,  they  would  not  have 
worked  except  at  unreasonable  wages.  All  these  considerations 
put  together  could  not  fail  in  the  Inug  run  to  have  some  effect 
on  the  more  clear-sighted  of  the  landowners,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to    find    that    on    the    better-managed  estates    both 
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shet'i)  farming  and  the  leasing  of  tlio  demesnes  came  more  and 
more  into  vogue  at  the  very  liuir  when  a  great  number  of 
landlords  seemed  only  bent  on  reactionary  measures. 

Of  sheep  farming  not  nuieh  need  be  said  here,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  discuss  it  at  nnieh  greater  length  when  we  come  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  at  Avhich  date  it  assumed  the  position  nf  a 
leading  national  industry.     It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
its  introduction  just  at  this  time   was  particularl}'  encouraged 
by  Edward    III.'s   conmiercial  policy.       For 
that   monarch    not    only    paid    tlie    greatest 
attention  to  regulating  and  developing  the 
exjjort  trade  in  wool,  which  had  always  been 
carrieil  on  between    England  and  Flanders, 
but   also  did  all  in  his   power  to  jiersuade 
Flemish    weavei's    to    come    ovrr  and  scjttlc 
in    this    country,    and   so    founded    a    liomc 
manufacture  for    draperies,  which    soon  in-         aulxagers  seal. 
creased  so  crcatlv  in  volume  that  it  easilv  upsundt. Museum) 

used  up  all  the  fleeces  that  could  be  supplied 
by  the  English  farmer.  Its  introduction,  too,  as  long  as  the 
country  w;as  depopulated  from  the  effects  of  the  Black  Death, 
was  undoubtedly  a  good  thing ;  for  in  this  way  much  land 
could  asain  be  turned  to  "ood  acc(Muit  which  must  else  have 
remained  waste  from   lack   of  persons   to  till  it.       In  the   end.  New 

SocIclI 

however,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  fated  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  Dangers, 
social  discontent.  For  to  carry  it  out  it  was  necessary  for  the 
lord  to  withdraw  his  share  in  the  i-ommon  fields  from  tillage, 
and  lay  it  down  in  grass ;  while  he  further  not  infrequently  was 
tempted  to  cnclo.se  the  whole  of  the  manor  wastes  without 
sutttciently  compensating  his  tenants  for  tiie  loss  of  their  rights 
of  pasture  which  consequently  ensued  ;  and  both  these  measures, 
by  interfering  with  their  customary  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, tended  to  disorganise  the  peasants'  agriculture,  besides 
greatl}-  restricting  their  chance  of  obtaining  employment. 

Letting  the  demesne  on  lease,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
attended  by  any  of  these  drawbacks,  but  rather  by  substantial 
advantages  ;  for  it  was  to  the  introduction  of  this  method  of 
cultivation  that  Er:gland,  in  a  large  measure,  owed  the  rise  of 
that  class  of  sturdy  yeomen  farmers  who,  for  about  two  centuries, 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  countr}-.     The  change  thus  brought 
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about  was  by  no  means  so  revolutionary  as  that  which  accom- 
panied the  introduction  of  sheep  farming,  and,  indeed,  liad 
little  direct  effect  on  the  manorial  system.  Its  indirect  effects, 
however,  as  has  been  well  said,  were  of  tlie  highest  importance; 
for  it  helped  to  breais.  down  the  personal  dependence  of  the 
tenantry  on  tlieir  lords,  on  which  feudalism  was  based,  and  set 
up  a  new  middle  class  who  had  to  trust  to  themselves,  and  who, 
in  time,  as  they  grew  in  wealth,  gradually  rose  to  a  position 
not  so  very  inferior  to  that  of  their  former  masters.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  was  accomplished  all  at  once,  or  that 
the  leaseholders  on  their  first  creation  at  once  assumed  the 
character  and  status  of  the  later  tenant-farmers.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  took  some  time,  and  tlie  earliest  leases  were  not  at  all 
like  tliose  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  i'or  nowadays  when 
a  tenant  takes  a  holding,  he  is  usually  ex|)ected  to  find  the 
capital  necessary  to  work  it  tivim  his  t)wn  resources,  the  landlord 
considering  that  he  has  done  the  whole  of  his  part  of  the  bar- 
gain when  he  has  supplied  the  bare  land  and  farm  buildings. 
But  the  new  tenant-farmers  in  the  fourteenth  century  could  not 
have  done  this,  for  none  of  theuj  were  wealthy  men,  and  unless 
they  had  hail  the  capital  lent  them  in  the  form  of  the  stock, 
both  live  and  dead,  which  was  alread}'  on  the  land  and  which 
the  landlords  no  longer  themselves  required,  they  could  not 
Stock  have  imdc-'rtaken  to  farm  their  new  holdings.     The  leases,  there- 

Land  fore,  which  they  took,  were  what  have  been  termed  "  stock  and 

Leases.  ];ui(l  leases,"  in  which  both  tlie  land  and  everything  recpiired 
to  begin  cultivating  it  were  let  together,  the  tenant  not  only 
liaving  to  pay  a  3'early  rent  but  being  also  bound  on  the  ex])ira- 
tion  of  his  term  to  render  u])  to  his  landlord  the  same  iuuounts 
of  seed-corn,  live-stock,  and  implements  as  he  originally  received 
or  else  their  estimated  value  in  money.  The  leasing  of  cattle 
or  sheep  on  these  terms  had  become  ([uite  conunon  even  before 
the  jjlague,  five  shillings  a  year  being  an  ordinary  rent  for  a  cow; 
and  there  are  early  instances  of  the  leasing  of  demesne  land  in 
the  same  way,  biu  it  only  became  a  common  practice  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  foiu'teentli  century.  Anil  here,  perhaps,  we 
ought  to  note  that  leasing  the  demesne  to  a  tenant,  who  did  not 
thereliy  ac(|uire  Ins  lord's  manorial  rights,  is  not  at  all  the  same 
thintr  as  leasinLr  the  whole  manor  to  a  "  tirmarius  "  or  farmer 
with    all    the   seigniorial    riglits   entire,   a   practice    which    had 
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for  lonq-  been  a  special  featiiro  of  some  estates.  For  we  often 
finfl  the  manors  belonging  to  the  Chapter  of  St.  raul's  farmed 
out  singly  to  the  various  canons  ;  but  this  did  not  imply  any 
abandonment  of  the  system  of  cultivating  under  bailiff's.  The 
stock  and  land  lease  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  did,  and  when 


THE    TREASURY.    JIERTOX    rOLLE(,E,    O.VIORD. 
(7;i/  jidiilissiiiu   !>/  Ilh-   Il'rir<;./|.) 


once  adopted  seems  to  have  lasted  on  most  estates  for  about 
fifty  years,  after  which  it  was  in  its  turn  abandoned  and  its  place 
taken  by  the  ordinary  form  of  lease  for  a  life  or  years.  Thus 
the  Merton  College  estates  were  nearly  all  let  on  these  stock  and 
land  leases  for  short  terms  soon  after  the  Black  Death,  but  at 
tlio  begiiming  of  the  iifteenth  century  they  had  all  been  changed 
for  leases  for  long  terms  of  the  ordinary  kind.     From  this  it 


Reaction. 
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would  appear  that  it  took  about  tift_y  years  from  the  iutroduction 
of  leases  in  any  manor  for  a  fairly  substantial  kind  of  yeomen 
to  grow  up,  and  that  it  was  only  after  a  certain  amount  of  tute- 
lage that  the  class  really  became  self-dependent.  A  single 
instance  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  kind  of  stock  was 
supjiliod  to  the  tenant  with  the  land.  In  13G0  ilerton  College 
let  its  lands  at  Farley,  in  Surrey,  and  "the  tenant  took  nine 
horses  and  a  bull,  valued  at  10s.  each;  ten  cows,  valued  at  lis. 
each  :  four  oxen,  each  at  18s.  5d.  ;  twenty-four  quarters  of 
wheat,  at  6s.  8d.  a  quarter;  six  and  a  half  of  sprig,  at  4s.  ; 
three  (juarters  and  a  bushel  of  "frumcntum  vesco.sum,'  at  4s.  : 
three  quarters  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  barley,  at  4s.  8d.  ; 
two  of  pease,  and/  two  of  vetches,  nt  3s.  4d.  :  and  forty-nine  and 
a  half  of  oats,  at  2s."  ^  hi  all,  ilial  is  to  say  the  college  su])]ilird 
its  tenant  with  capital  to  the  amount  of  aboiU  £22,  Ijut  this  does 
not  include  either  poultry  or  any  agricultural  inqilcments,  which 
in  many  cases  were  also  supplied. 
Efforts  at  While   soiue   of   the   more  versatile  landowners    were    thus 

withdrawino'  fnim  the  direct  cultivation  of  their  estates,  the 
iiiDre  conservative  :iud  pugnacidiis  were  still  engaged  in  their 
uphill  struggle  with  the  intractable  labourer.  Year  by  year, 
lidwever,  the  chances  of  success  became  more  remote,  the 
|)(ipnlation,  if  anything,  declining,  until  at  last  the  exasperated 
and  battled  employers  determined  on  the  desperate  expedient  of 
reverting  wholesale  to  the  personal  services  of  former  times. 
Not  only  did  further  commutation  cease  to  take  place,  but 
manumissions  and  exenqitions.  which  for  years  had  passed 
uurhallenged,  were  set  aside,  and  all  the  ingenuity  and  learning 
of  the  stewards  of  the  various  manors  was  invoked  to  hunt  up 
informalities  and  omissions  in  the  court  rolls,  which  might  serve 
as  pretexts  to  the  lords  for  reinforcing  their  anti(|nated  rights. 
The  law,  it  nuist  be  admitted,  was  apt  to  be  on  their  side:  for 
whereas  the  lords  could  usually  pi'oduce  some  documentary 
evidence  that  the  services  liad  existed,  there  was  very  little  to 
sht:)w  how  the  labonivi-s  had  escaped  from  pei'forming  them; 
and.  even  if  there  had  been,  the  ]ilacc  where  such  disputes  had 
to  be  tried  was  the  manor  court   itself,  in  which   the  steward 

'  i^lin'jr  \v,as  possilil3'  a  kind  of  liarliv.  ■■  fnuiirntiiiu  vescosum  "  wlicat  and 
vetclies  sown  toijetlicr.  CY.  Ttioruld  Rogfr.s,  "  Agriuulture  and  Pricus,"  I., 
p.  27. 
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prcsidod.  tlio  Icing's  couits  always  refusing  to  interfere  in  quarrels 
between  the  unfree  and  their  lords.     Parliament,  too,  as  usual, 
could  always   be  called  in   t<>   assist  the  latter,  and  in  the  iirst 
year   n\    Itidiard    II.'s    reign    an    act   was   passed   annulling  all 
claims    to    freedom    based    upon    the    evidence   of    Domesda}-. 
If    such     a    venerable    record    was    not    respected,    it    is    not 
likely  that  any  others    that  the  villeins    could    ])roduce  would 
be.     Indeed,  the  statute  seems  devised  to  help  the  lords  in  any 
event,  for    it    winds    up    by  ordaining    that    they    "  .shall    have 
Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  as  many  and  such  as  they 
shall  need,  if  they  the  same 
require."      That    they    must 
have  rec|uired  them,  and  in 
great  numbers,  there  can  be 
no    doubt,    and    ver}'    little 
either   that,  when   they   got 
them,  they  were  of  no  avail. 
For    the    labourers   had    noi 
stood  out  all  these  j-ears  to 
give  in  tamely  in    the   end, 
and    if    the    lords   had    the 
Crown    and    Parliament     to 
back    tlioiii,  their  opponents 
by  this  time  had  found  allies 
in  the  followers  of  Wycliffe, 
in  the  wandering  friars,  and 
in  John  Ball,  the  mad  priest  of  Kent      The  last-named  boMly 
took  up  a    socialistic  position,  saying  that  things  never  would 
go  right  in  England  so  long  as  goods  were  not  in  common,  and 
so  long  as  there  were  villeins  and  gentlemen  ;  and  the  popularity 
of  this  view  was  shown  by  the  rhj-me  which  everywhere  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  beginning,  "  Wiion  Adam  delved  and  Eve 
span,  Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? "     The  bitterest  feelings, 
in   fact,   soon  became  engendered  among  the   peasantry,  and  a 
fierce  spirit  of  resistance  sprang  up,  wliich  led  to  the  formation 
of  what  would  now  be  called  agricultural  unions  and  other  for- 
midable combinations  against  their  enqiloyers.     As  the  statute 
already  (pioted  saj's,  they  did  "menace  the  Ministers  of  their  Lords 
both  of  life  and  member  and,  which  more  is,  did  gather  them- 
selves together  in  great  Routs  and  did  agree  by  such  Confederacy 
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that  every  one  should  aid  other  to  resist  their  Lords  with 
strong-  Hand."  When  once  things  had  got  to  .such  a  pass, 
very  httle  more  provocation  was  wanted  to  set  the  strong  hand 
actiiall}'  in  motion,  and  lliis  little  was  (juiekly  supplied  by  the 
excessive  taxation  which  had  to  he  laid  upon  the  country  to 
repair  the  growing  disasters  of  the  French  War. 
V^^  In   1377,  just  before  Edward  III.  died,  the  financial  position 

Revolt.  of  tlie  kingdom  had  become  so  bad  that  a  new  expedient 
had  to  be  invented,  and  I'arliament  voted  a  poll-tax  of  a 
grciat,  or  four-pence,  on  all  over  the  age  of  fourteen,  both  men 
and  women,  excepting  veritable  beggars  (p.  209).  In  1379  this 
in)])o.sition  Avas  repeated  and  mad(.'  more  ])roductive  by  being 
graduated  from  £6  13s.  4d.  on  wealthy  nobles  like  the  iHike 
of  Lancaster,  down  to  a  groat  on  the  ordinary  laboiu'er. 
Even  so,  "great  grudging  and  many  a  bitter  curse"  followed 
on  the  levying  of  the  money;  but  the  last  straw  which  l>r. ike 
down  tlie  jiatience  of  the  peasantry  altogether  only  came  in 
13S(),  when  till'  graduation  was  abandoned  and  a  new  tax  of 
three  groats  laid  on  every  person,  oi'  whatsoever  state  or  con- 
dition he  might  be,  who  had  passed  the  age  of  fifteen.  In 
money  of  the  present  day  this  would  mean  over  fifteen  shillings 
a  head,  so  it  is  not  hard  for  us  to  realise  wdiat  a  burden  tlie 
tax  must  have  formed  on  the  slender  resources  of  the  medieval 
cottar  and  farm  labourer.  I'roportionately,  too,  it  was  on  these 
classes  that  it  weighed  heaviest,  and  many  must  have  echoed 
the  complaint  of  the  anonymous  author  of  a  |)olitical  song  who 
wrote:  '*  To  seek  silver  to  the  king,  1  m\' srrd  sold:  wherefore 
my  land  lietli  fallow  and  learneth  to  sleep,  Sini'c  they  fetched 
my  fair  cattle  in  my  fold:  when  I  think  of  my  old  wealth,  well 
nigh  1  wei'i).  Tluis  lirenli'lh  maiiv  beggars  bold  :  and  there 
wakeneth  iir  the  world  dismay  and  woe,  for  as  good  is  death 
anon  as  .so  for  to  toil."  Anyhow,  fresh  rhymes  at  once  spread 
through  the  country  summoning  all  to  i-ev(jlt  and  trample  on 
their  oppressors.  "  John  Ball,"  the  doggerel  ran,  "  greeteth  j'ou 
all,  and  doth  for  to  understand  he  hatli  rung  your  bell.  Now 
right  and  might,  will  and  skill,  ({od  spede  every  dele.  '  'J'he 
die,  in  fact,  was  cast,  and  the  end  of  the  following  spring  saw 
the  whole  of  the  ]")easantrv  of  the  liome  counties  in  insur- 
rection, headed    by   iluir    parish    priests,    and    backed    by    the 

['  J.r.  every  jiart  uf  the  movement.] 
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poorer  inh:vl)it;mts  in  the  towns.  The  original  outbreak  began 
in  Kent  with  the  nmrder  of  a  tax-collector  by  one  Walter  the 
Tyler,  who  afterwards  marched  to  ('antcrbnrv  to  release  John 
Ball  trom  prison,  and  then  upon   I/indon  at  tlie  head  of  a  large 


A\(  lEM     Ui<\\\.    OF    Till;    CAVEMllMl    FAJllLV,    c.Wr.XDlSll.    SlFruLK. 
(The  liiurtiered  Chief  Justice  had  ]Minha.st-.l  tlu-  Manor  in  135'J.) 


rabble,  computed  at  100,000  men,  slaying  every  lawyer  and 
bin-ning  all  the  manorial  records  he  could  tind  upon  his  way. 
But  this  movement  nuist  have  been  preconcerted  ;  for  as  Wat 
Tyler,  south  of  the  Thames,  was  marching  on  lilackheath,  north 
of  tlie  river  the  Esse.x  men  were  marchinir  towards  Mile  End 
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too, 


and  the  men  of  Hevtfordsliire  towards  Highbury.  Riots 
were  going  on  all  over  the  eonntry — at  St.  Albans,  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  at  Winchester,  Cambridge,  and  Norwich,  at  ^'ork, 
Beverley,  and  Scarljorough,  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  even  as 
far  west  as  Devonshire.  Everywhere,  too,  the  rioters  seem  to 
have  been  ammated  by  the  same  ideas,  and  to  have  demanded 
emancipation  from  tlu'  power  of  the  great  landowners,  or,  as  their 
petition  expressed  it,  tlie  abolition  of  villeinage  as  an  institution, 
the  reduction  of  rent  to  tburpen(;e  an  acre,  free  access  to  all 
fairs  and  luarkets,  and  the  establisliment  of  a  free  peasant 
pi-oprietary  to  be  governed   by   the  king  directly. 

When  asked  by  their  king  at  Mile   Kud,   "What  will  ye?" 


the  Essex    men    shouted  back, 
ever,   us    and    our  lands,  and 


■IIU;    DAGliER    THAT    SLEW    WAT    TYLER. 

(/."'/  I'tnaisswii  of  tlu:   IVorshlnfiil  Com-pntnj  of  Finhiiwiujcis.) 


"  We  will  that  you  free  us  for 
that  we  be  never  more  named 
or  held  for  serfs  "  : 
and  it  was  in  the 
same  spirit  that 
the  villeins  i-ound 
St.  Albans  forced 
the  abbot  to  give 
n]i  the  charters 
which  proved  them 
to  be  bondmen 
and  broke  in  pieces 
the  millstones 
which  as  bondmen 
they  had  been  (impelled  to  use.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  move- 
ment would  succeed  (p.  210) :  but  the  peasants  (piickly  alienated 
the  sympathies  of  the  townsfolk  by  their  violence.  In  London 
they  burnt  the  Temple  and  the  jialace  of  the  Savoy,  ran- 
sacked the  Tower,  and  nmrdercd  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Treasurer  and  the  Chief  Conmiissioner  for  tlie  levy  of 
the  poll-tax.  At  Uury  St.  Ivluumds  they  killed  the  ])rior 
and  Chief  Justice  ( lavendish,  and  all  over  the  countrv  they 
attacked  the  justices  and  the  manorial  officials.  Many  foreigners, 
too,  lost  their  lives,  while  evervwhere  mannr-houses  and  srrano'es 
were  pillaged  and  destroyed.  Wlieii,  therctore,  their  leader,  Wat 
Tyler,  was  slain  by  the  baud  i<i  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the 
crisis  was  over,  and  iJicliard  II.  found  liimsclf  at  the  head  of  an 
army  sufficient  to   stamp  out    tlu;   revolt    in    three  weeks.     The 
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stubbonicst  resistance  orttjred  anywhere  was  in  Essex,  where  The 
Eicharcl  was  confronted  with  his  own  charters ;  but  he  now  only  Quiued. 
answered,  "  \'illeins  yon  were  and  villeins  you  are.  In  bondage 
you  shall  abide,  and  that  not  your  old  bondage,  but  a  worse." 
And  in  this  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  \Mieu  Parliament  met 
in  the  autumn,  the  question  of  enfranchisement  was,  indeed, 
submitted  to  it  by  the  king  and  Council,  but  only  to  be  sum- 
marily rejected.  As  the  Commons  pointed  out,  the  charters  of 
enfranchisement  granted  by  the  king  without  their  consent  were 
entirely   illegal,  and   this   consent    they  never   had   given    and 
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never  would  give,  "  wcrr  tiny  all  to  die  in  one  day."  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  do  ^\•lult  in  them  lay  still  further  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  villeinage  and  increase  the  disabilities 
of  the  bondmen.  To  this  the  king  consented,  and  together 
they  passed  statutes  ordaining  that  all  manumissions,  releases, 
and  other  bonds  made  during  the  late  tumult  should  be  void, 
and  that  the  Council  should  provide  a  suthcient  remedy  for  all 
wlio  made  complaints  touching  "  charters,  releases,  obligations, 
and  other  deeds  and  muniments,  burnt,  destroyed,  or  other- 
wise eloined  "  (made  away  with),  on  their  furnishing  surticient 
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proof  of  the  muniments  so  lost,  and  of  the  form  and  tenor 
of  the  same.  Six  years  later  they  took  further  precautions 
against  the  supply  of  villeins  diminishing  by  enacting  that,  if 
any  person,  boy  or  girl,  should  have  served  at  husbandry  at 
the  plough  and  cart  till  the  age  of  twelve,  from  themeforth 
they  should  abide  at  the  same  labour,  and  that  it  should 
be  illegal  for  them  to  be  taught  any  other  mystery  or  handi- 
craft. Attempts  were  also  made  to  prevent  the  children  of 
the  lower  orders  from  being  sent  to  school  lest  they  sliould 
be  advanced  in  the  world  by  entering  the  Church. 

How  far  ail  these  eftbrts  to  keep  things  stationary  were 
really  successful  is  not  altogether  clear.  Some  writers,  indeed 
perhaps  the  majority,  have  assumed  that  they  entirely  failed, 
and  that,  though  the  revolt  to  all  appearances  was  easily  sup- 
pressed, the  villeins  really  gained  their  ends.  For  in  their  eyes 
the  very  number  of  efforts  at  repression  is  evidence  of  their 
practical  futility.  The  adoption  of  an  argument  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  hardly  convincing,  while  actual  manorial  records 
can  be  found  which  testify  to  the  continued  exaction  of  services 
all  through  the  fifteenth  century  and  far  into  the  sixteenth. 
At  Wilbiu'ton,  for  instance,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  no  cliange  was 
effected  until  Tudor  times,  and  we  read  of  royal  manors  where 
Elizabeth  found  serfs  to  emancipate  in  1574.  In  reply  it  is- 
eas)'  to  characterise  such  instances  as  exceptional,  but  they 
certainl}'  are  in  keeping  with  the  lament  of  Fitzherbert,  that 
when  he  wrote  in  1523  the  country  was  still  disgraced  by  the 
retention  of  villeinage.  On  the  wlicilc  tlicu,  it  srcuis  more 
accurate  to  hold  that  no  sweeping  ciiange  followed  the  revolt, 
but  that  at  the  most  it  only  accelerated  changes  already  in 
progress,  and  assured  for  good  and  all  their  final  triuuipli.  The 
revolt,  in  fact,  though  it  did  not  at  once  render  .serfdom  a.  thing 
of  merely  anticpiarian  interest,  nuist  have  more  and  more  con- 
vinced the  landowners  that  tlie  game  they  were  playing  was 
not  worth  the  candle.  In  increasing  munbers  tliey  nuist  liave 
come  to  see  that,  though  tiic  labour  services  were  of  more  value 
than  the  money  payments  for  which  they  had  been  commuted, 
they  would  nevertheless  be  losers  by  their  restoration  ;  for  there 
were  methods  of  using  tlieir  laud  now  wiihin  their  reach  which 
were  mon;  j)rotirab](^  tliau  cither  of  the  older  systems,  and 
which,  when  adopted,  would  secure  an  income  at  the  cost  of  far 
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less  trouble  to  themselves  than  could  ever  be  hoped  for  if  they 
coiitiuued  to  strusrarle  on  with  unwillincr  awuts  in  the  old  g-rooves. 
Such  a  view  of  the  great  revolt  of  course  somewhat  diminishes 
its  importance,  but  only  very  slightly,  and  it  must  ever  remain 
memorable  as  the  tirst  struggle  on  a  large  scale  between  capital 
and  labour  in  England. 


Long  before  chapters  on  economic  history  found  their  way  into  w.  a.  s. 
text-books  ever}-  schoolboy  was  familiar  with  some  of  the  jjj^ugjj.y 
changes  of  the  fourteenth  century  which  have  exercised  a  great  and 
and  enduring  influence  on  English  social  life.  The  Black  Death  commerce, 
and  the  uprising  of  the  peasants  have  never  been  wholly 
neglected  by  English  historians,  while  the  encouragement  which 
Edward  III.  gave  to  the  woollen  manufacture  has  been  the  tirst 
introduction  of  many  to  the  story  of  the  growth  of  English 
industry.  The  development  of  commerce  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  elaborate  .sj-stem  of  organisa- 
tion to  which  it  fjave  rise,  are  not  inferior  in  interest  or 
importance  to  these  more  striking  topics.  For  the  commercial 
legislation  of  this  period  was  not  the  work  of  men  dominated 
by  a  set  of  economic  jjrinciples  which  they  believed  could  show 
them  how  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  progress- 
When  we  read  the  statutes  or  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  wo  are 
impressed  with  the  absence  of  detiniteness  of  aim  or  policy 
which  characterises  the  legislation  of  this  period.  Principles 
of  action  which  have  now  become  axioms  had  to  be  found  in 
the  painful  road  of  experience.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
subjects  such  as  the  uicidence  of  taxation,  the  best  method  of 
organisation,  movements  of  currency  and  the  foreign  exchanges, 
bristled  with  ditiiculties  whicli  could  not  be  surmounted  by 
the  easy  method  of  ignoring  their  existence.  The  commercial 
world  was  less  liomogencous  than  it  is  now,  the  administratiiin 
of  justice  less  pure,  connnercial  integi'ity  less  common.  Legis- 
lation was  of  necessity  largely  empirical,  and  it  is  partly  to  this 
fact  that  we  must  attribute  the  frequent  and  almost  be- 
wildering changes  in  the  statutes.  Acts  of  Parliament,  again, 
were  not  so  eftectively  administered  as  they  are  now :  some 
were  not  enforced  at  all.  Complete  etticienc}-  in  the  strict 
administration    of  a   statute  was  not  necessary  to  indicate  its 
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probable  results.     A  brief  trial  of  a  measure   niiglit  justify   its 
repeal  or  more  thorough  legislation  on  the  same  lines,  according 
as  experience  showed  that  it  was  likely  to    be  mischievous  or 
the  reverse. 
The  Wool  Little  experience  was  needed  to  show  that  friendly  relations 

between  Flanders  and  England  were  necessar}'  to  the  pros- 
perity of  both  countries.  A  dearth  of  English  wool  stojiped 
tlie  Flemi.sh  looms ;  when  the  markets  of  Flanders  were 
closed  to  the  staple  product  of  England,  English  wool-growers 
were  threatened  with  ruin.  At  the  connnencement  of  the 
period  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  the  woollen  trade  had 
been  dej^ressed  for  some  years  ;  from  V-i'M  to  13(i3  the  piice  of 
wool  was  only  once,  in  1343,  aliove  the  average  price  of  the 
fourteenth  century:  in  134'.)  it  fell  to  Is.  the  tod,'  the  lowest 
price  touched  during  the  century.  Tlie  principal  causes  of  the 
depression  which  we  must  brietly  notice  in  order  to  understand 
subsequent  legislation  were  four  in  number.  The  year  loi^M  was 
marked  by  a  sudden  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  time.  So 
far  there  had  been  a  steady  growth  of  the  staple  system.  In 
that  year,  however,  Edward  decided  to  tiy  an  experiment  in 
free  trade,  and  all  sta[)les  were  abolislied.  Another  statute  to 
the  same  eflect  was  passed  in  1334-.  There  can  bo  mi  doubt 
that  sucli  an  attempt  was  prematnri,'.  In  tliat  age  soiiie  regu- 
lation of  C(inuueri-e  was  neces.sary  in  the  interests  of  the  traders 
themselves,  t'onfusion  and  uncertainty  naturally  folliiw(>d.  and 
in  the  absence  ot  ade([iiale  means  tor  tlirir  prDtccticin  we  hkiv 
be  sure  that  merchants  would  be  unwilling  to  incur  the  ]-isks  of 
foreign  trade.  We  may  with  confidence  attribute  part  of  the 
depression  to  this  measure.  In  133U  a  still  more  serious  blow 
was  .struck  ut  the  stajile  trade  of  the  country  by  the  prohibition 
of  commerce  between  England  and  Flanders.  From  Avhat  has 
already  been  said  about  tlie  imjinrtance  of  the  Flemisli  market 
to  English  wool-prudncers,  it  is  obvious  that  a  prohibition  nuist 
have  been  very  injurious  to  both  countries,  and  tlie  measure  of 
1336  may  be  regarded  as  the  second  cause  of  the  depression. 
Thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  James  van  Artavelde  and  Edward's 
need  of  Flemish  aid  in  his  war  with  France,  friendly  relations 
between  England  and  Flanders  were  re-established,  and  in  13-H 
Bruges  became  the  staple  for  English  wool.     For  the  next  four 
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yciirs  there  was  an  improvement  in  trade,  and  the  cities  of 
Fhinders  enjoyed  great  prosperity.  The  death  of  Artavelde 
(July,  1345),  and  the  troubles  which  followed,  again  caused  some 

falling  ofl'  in  the  Flemish  deniand.     Si  ill    there   was   no  serious 
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interruption  of  friendly  intercourse,  and  in  1347  the  Flemings 
resisted  Count  Louis'  efforts  to  detach  them  from  the  English 
alliance.  But  in  1348  it  vvas  found  necessary  to  expostulate 
with    the    cities    of  Bruges,  Ghent,  and   Ypres,   for   trying   to 
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prevent  Lombard  merchants  from  buying  English  wool,  their 
object  evidently  being  to  keep  down  prices  by  .securing  a 
monopoly  of  the  demand  for  themselves.  The  troubles  iu 
Flanders  during  the  year,  culminating  in  civil  war,  practically 
put  a  stop  to  industry,  and  made  Bruges  anything  but  a  safe 
place  for  business  transactions.  The  natural  consequence  was  a 
fall  in  the  demand  for  wool.  The  depression  in  trade,  therefore, 
which  began  with  the  abandonment  of  an  old  policy^  was  prob- 
ably accentuated  by  the  prohibition  of  183(),  and  the  civil 
troubles  in  Flanders  during  the  following  years. 

There  was  a  fourth  cause  of  great,  though  exaggerated, 
importance,  viz.  the  ]3Iack  Death.  It  would  be  easy  to 
attribute  to  this  visitation  changes  which  were  due  to  other 
intluences.  Had  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred,  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  subsequent  commercial  development 
would  have  been  materially  different.  In  his  commercial 
policy  Edward  III.  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inHucnced  by 
the  great  calamity.  The  prices  of  the  year  1.349  show  that  it 
caused  a  restriction  of  the  foreign  demand  for  English  goods 
and  of  the  supply  of  foreign  conmidditics.  But  so  far  as 
foreign  commerce  was  concerned,  the  effect  of  the  Black 
Death  was  innnediate  and  tenqiorary  only.  It  had  none  of 
those  far-reaching  conscquenres  in  this  sphere  of  economic 
activity  which  made  it  a  turning  point  in  agricultin'al  history. 
The  depressi<in  was,  for  the  time,  rendered  more  severe  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
decline  of  ti-ade  was  attributed  not  to  its  intluence,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  staple  was  out  of  the  country. 

The  French  war  was  not  an  unmi.xed  evil  .so  far  as  ccjnnuerce 
was  concerned.  The  wool  subsidies,  the  purveyance  of  ships, 
the  subordination  of  trade  to  the  exigencies  of  foreign  diplomacy, 
the  insecurity  of  travelling,  the  ruin  anil  havoc  of  France,  the 
withdrawal  of  skilled  artisans  from  the  exercise  of  their  trades 
at  home,  no  doubt  operated  as  a  serious  check  on  economic  pro- 
gress. But  indirectly  the  couiitry  gained.  The  Flemings  would, 
probably,  not  have  so  readily  accepted  Edward's  invitation  if 
their  own  country  had  not  been  involved  in  civil  dissensions,  and 
if  England  had  not  been  relatively  a  place  of  .security.  It  is 
possible  that  the  same  causes  left  the  way  more  open  for  the 
development  of  the  English  cloth  manufacture.     By  the  capture 
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of  Calais  (August,  1347),  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  pirates 
in  the  Channel,  England  secured  commercial  advantaijes  which, 
to  some  extent,  outweighed  the  evils  of  the  wai".  One  of  tlie 
greatest  ditiiculties  in  the  way  of  foreign  commerce  was  the 
insecurity  of  tlie  Channel  owing  to  the  ravages  of  pirates.  It 
was  no  slight  gain  to  convert  the  home  of  some  of  the  worst  of 
these  robbers  into  a  staple  for  English  goods.  The  risks  of 
trading  were  diminished,  and  English  merchants  enjoyed  by  one 
route  comparative!}'  secure  ingress  to  Continental  markets. 
Edward's  constant  need  of  money  for  carrying  on  the  war  had 
consequences  of  great  importance  in  the  economic  sphere.  It 
impressed  upon  him,  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  customs, 
the  necessity  of  an  effective  organisation,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  great,  although  his  exactions  wei'e  a  severe  strain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  made  him  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  his  people  ;  and  whether  or  not  he  cared 
for  the  development  of  commerce,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  more 
regard  to  the  mterests  of  the  trading  classes.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  French  War  hastened  a 
commercial  development  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
would  have  been  long  delayed. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  new  measiu'cs  Edward 
in  counnercial  policy.     Trade  was  depressed,  but    the  country  "onmier- 
had  the  means  of  starting  on  a  career  of  great  prosperity.     The  ciai 
experiment  had  been  tried  of  doing  without  staples  for  English     °  ''^' 
goods  altogether,  and  it  had  failed.     Foreign  staples  had  been 
tried  with  unsatisfactory  results.      A  dispute  with   the   Hanse 
merchants  in  1350-51,  in  which  not  they,  but  the  citizens  of 
Bruges,  were  to  blame,  did  not  diminish  the  friction  with  that 
city.     If  a  foreign  staple  were  desirable,  England  had  possession 
of  Calais ;  and  it  was  now  less  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  trade 
or  the  French  War,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  Flanders. 
Calais  afforded  easy  access  to  France,  and  wool  was  so  indis- 
pensable to  the  Flemish  weavers   that   thej'  would  be  obliged  to 
take  it  on  whatever  conditions  England  imjjoscd.     As  long  as 
the  staple  was  out  of  England  it  was  impossible  for  the  king's 
officials  to  secure   that  ample  flow  of  wealth   into   the  English 
exchequer  which  the  French  War  reudered  necessary.     Hence 
we  have  the  great  Ordinan'ie  of  the  Staple  (1353). 

The    broad    features    of    Edward's    conunercial    policy   are 
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stronnfly  impressed  upon  this  important  measure  ;  and  although 
there  were  some  moditications  in  subsequent  years,  they 
remained  substantially  the  same  for  200  3'ears.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  great  wool  grant  (1338)  special  jDorts  in  England 
had  been  appointed  for  shipment  of  the  wool,  and  a  similar 
arrangement  was  made  by  the  ne\v-  orilinance.  Tlie  following 
were  the  staple  towns  and  tlie  corresponding  ]5orts : — Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  York  and  Hull,  Lincoln  and  Boston,  Norwich  and 
Yarmouth,  Westminster  and  London,  Canterbury  and  Sandwich, 
Winchester  and  Southampton,  Carmarthen,  Dublin,  AVaterford, 
Cork  and  l)rogheda.  The  mayor  and  constables  of  tlie  staple, 
wdio  were  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  native  and  foreign 
merchants  of  the  place,  were  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  business  of  the  staples,  and  their  jjro- 
ceedings  in  all  matters  of  debt  and  contract  were  regulatetl  by 
the  Law  Merchant,  and  not  by  the  common  law  or  the  customs 
of  the  town.  On  taking  office  they  swore  that  "  well  and  faith- 
fully they  would  serve  the  king  in  the  office  to  which  they  were 
chosen ;  that  they  would  intreat  the  merchants  of  the  same 
staple  faithfully;  and  that  they  would  ilo  equal  right  unto  all 
persons  as  well  of  this  realm  as  unto  strangers  after  the  ordhi 
ances  made  fiy  the  king  and  iiis  council  and  the  Law  Merchant.' 
There  was  au  important  provision  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
Two  foreign  merchants,  one  for  thc^  north,  the  other  for  the  south 
of  England,  might  be  elected  to  sit  with  the  mayor  of  the  staple 
and  watch  the  interests  of  alien  traders.  In  trials,  the  jury 
was  to  consist  of  natives,  if  the  parties  to  a  dispute  were  natives ; 
of  foreigners,  if  foreigners  ;  and  if  one  was  a  native  and  the 
other  a  foreigner,  the  jury  was  tii  lie  composed  equally  of  natives 
and  foreigners.  Alien  merchants  were  treated  very  generously 
by  this  ordinance,  but  the  policy  with  regard  to  them  during 
the  reign  varied  so  frequently  that  we  shall  not  further  discuss 
its  provisions.  To  give  validity  to  contracts,  the  mayor  of  the 
staple  was  to  attest  them  under  the  seal  of  Ids  office,  charging 
4d.  for  every  contract  under  £100,  and  Id.  for  more  than  that 
amount.  All  merchants  had  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  goods  in 
an}'  ])art  of  the  countiT  provided  they  were  taken  to  the  staple, 
and  sjiecial  exemptions  were  granted  to  certificated  carriers. 
Eorestalliiig  and  regrating  were  jirohibitcd:  and,  in  the  staple 
towns,  special  streets  or  warehouses  were  appointed ;    the  rent 
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of  the  latter  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  mayor  and  constables 
with  four  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  customs  duties 
were  regulated  and  machinery  provided  for  their  collection, 
while  the  exportation  of  bidlion  was  prohibited,  except  by 
merchant  strangei's,  who  might  carry  back  the  portion  of  their 
money  which  was  not  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  English 
commodities.  Such  was  the  staple  organisation.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  staple  towns  were  fre- 
quently altered,  and  there  were  other  changes  in  the  ordinance 
from  time  to  time.     But  the  general  policy,  except  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  foreign  merchants,  remained  unchanged  until  the  loss 
of  Calais  in  1558,  which  inflicted  a  death-blow  on  the  staple 
system.  It  should  be  noticed  that  at  this  time  the  merchants 
of  the  staple  consisted  of  all  those,  trading  in  the  specified  com- 
modities, who  took  the  required  oath  of  obedience  to  the  king's 
officials.  They  were  less  an  exclusive  trading  company  than  an 
organ  of  administration.  In  the  bitter  controversy  about  the 
trading  companies  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  diu-ing 
the  seventeenth  centuries,  many  adherents  of  the  old  sj^stem 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  comjiarative  free  trade  of 
those  days. 

At    this    time    the   i-esort    of   foreigners    to   England    was 
greater  than  that   of    Englishmen  to   foreign  parts.     Chaucer's 

"  Schipman  " 

"  Knew  well  alle  the  havens,  as  the!  were, 
From  Gotlilaiul  to  tlie  Cape  of  Fynestere, 
Aud  every  cryki'  in  Brctayne  and  in  Spayne." 


Foreiga 
Trade. 


"  Mercan 
tilism.  ' 
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So  that  he  did  not  go  very  far  from  home.  English  merchants, 
indeed,  frequented  the  marts  of  Flanders,  and  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  during  the  period  under  discussion, 
the  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of 
various  bodies  of  foreign  merchants.  <  )f  these  the  most  im- 
portant were  the  Hanse  merchants,  who  liad  an  extensive 
provincial  organisation  in  England.  So  powerful  were  they, 
that  in  ] 34..S  there  was  a  complaint  that  one  of  their  number 
hatl  bought  up  all  the  tin  produced  in  Cornwall  during  that 
year.  The  "  Flanders  galleys  "  already  sailed  from  \'enice  and 
periodically  visited  England,  bringing  the  manufactures  of 
Venice  and  the  ijroduce  of  Persia  and  the  Indies,  and  taking 
back  the  staple  commodities  of  the  country.  By  these  and 
similar  agencies  all  kinds  of  foreign  conuuoflities  found  their 
way  to  the  great  English  fairs,  whence  they  were  dispersed 
through  the  country.  Eastern  produce,  Italian  silks  and  velvets, 
glass,  furs  and  amber  from  north-eastern  Europe,  the  tine  linen 
and  cloth  of  the  Fleiiush  cities,  the  wines  of  Gascony,  Spain, 
and  (Jreece,  millstones  and  candles  from  Paris,  iron  from 
Norway  and  Spain,  mercury  from  Spain  and  Transylvania,  and 
m;iny  cither  commodities  too  numerous  to  mention  were  bought 
anil  sold  in  England. 

With  the  reign  of  liichard  II.  signs  are  not  wanting  of  the 
ajipmach  of  the  "mercantile  system,"  which  ddiiiinated  the 
commercial  world  from  the  days  of  Elizalieth  to  the  pidilication 
of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  We  have  already  noticed  the  sub- 
ordiuatiiiii  of  trade  to  foreign  diplonuu-y.  Tudor  Richard  II.  we 
meet  with  the  first  Navigation  Acts,  which  were  no  doubt 
rendered  necessary  by  the  injurious  effect  on  the  navy  of 
Edward's  pnrvevance  of  ships.  They  were  imitated  a  i'cw  years 
later  in  Scotland :  but  they  failed  in  their  object,  perhaps  from 
the  want  of  adequate  means  of  enforcing  tlunn,  but  more  pro- 
bably becau.se  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  an  experiment. 
The  (lovermnent  could  not  call  into  existence  a  powerful  mer- 
cantile marine  by  simph'  passing  an  Act  of  J'arliaiuent  con- 
ferring a  iii(iiio)i()ly  on  English  shippers  to  the  exclusion  of 
foreigners  Foreign  merchants  continued  to  resort  to  England 
and  to  cai'ry  away  the  staple  commodities  of  the  realm.  But 
tlu!  prevailing  jealou.sy  of  foreign  merchants  found  expression 
in  several  Acts  of  L'arliamciit ;  and,  though  tlic  measures  varied 
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considerably  from  time  to  time,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  mercliant  class  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  Edward  III.,  which  had  been,  on  the  whole,  favoiu'- 
able  to  foreigners.  We  can  see  the  effect  of  this  change  more 
clearly  in  the  fifteenth  centur}-. 

Looking  through  the  Statute-book,  our  fir.st  impression  is  that 
commerce,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
so  cramped  by  absurd  regulations  that  progress  was  well-nigh 
impossible.  But  the  measures  of  this  period  were  the  result  of 
practical  efforts  to  cope  with  difficulties,  by  men  who  were 
untrammelled  b}-  any  theoretical  system.  Edward  III.  took 
counsel  with  his  merchants  in  making  provision  for  the 
regulation  of  trade.  ^lany  of  the  means  adopted  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  criticism  from  the  modern  economic  standpoint. 
But  it  nuist  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  of  every 
economic  problem  have  changed  shice  that  era.  Practically  it 
will  be  found  that  there  was  much  more  freedom  than  at  first 
sight  appears.  In  many  cases  the  nierchants  obtained  what  was 
of  greater  importance  than  freedom  in  a  wild  lawless  age,  viz. 
security.  If  we  subtract  from  the  statutes  of  Edward  III.  all 
these  regulations  which  were  intended  for  the  protection  of 
propert}',  for  the  repression  of  piracy  and  snmggiing,  for  securing 
fair  dealing  between  man  and  man,  the  regulations  to  which 
reasonable  objection  can  be  made  become  greatly  reduced  in 
number. 

In  the  period  which  succeeded  the  ]  Slack  Death  little  outward  c.  R.  l. 

FLETCHER 

or  visible  change  passed  over  English  town  life.  It  was  already  Town 
a  settled  thing  that  England  was  to  be  one  kingdom  in  a  sense  ^''^^■ 
in  which  no  other  coimtry  of  Europe  was  at  that  time  one.  The 
danger  that  London  would  form  an  linperiara  in  hnperlo  such 
as  Venice  and  Florence  had  formed  within  that  geographical 
expression  which  men  called  Italy,  the  danger  that  the  Cinque 
Ports  would  form  a  confederation  as  indepetadent  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Westminster  as  the  Hanseatic  League  was  of  the  yoke  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  was  already  past.  Yet  outwardly  there 
was  little  difference  to  be  recognised  between  the  two  kinds  of 
municipalities.  Almost  all  over  Europe  the  municipal  form  was 
toleralil}"  similar,  while  almost  as  wide  powers  and  even  wider 
imnumities  were  accorded  to    a  citizen  of   London  than  to  a 
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Municipal    citizen  of  Niircniberir.     Would  the  titular  liearl  of  the  Germanic 
Liberties.  ... 

confederation,  if  he   had  ridden   with  hi.s  train  of  knights  and 

followers  into  Liibeck  or  Augsburg,  and  sent  his  marshal,  or  the 
steward  of  his  household,  to  choose  lod'dnij's  for  his  suite  in  the 
houses  of  the  citizens  by  the  simple  process  of  putting  a  chalk 
cross  on  the  doors,  have  found  those  crosses  rubbed  out,  and 
"  the  men  and  Serjeants  with  horses  and  harness,"  lielonging  to 
the  royal  party,  ejected  by  force  because  it  was  "  contrary  to  the 
liberties  of  the  city  "  ?  Scarcely  :  yet  this  is  what  had  happened 
in  London  a  few  years  before  the  Black  Death ;  and  the  Sheriff 
of  London  being  indicted  for  ''  the  said  contempt  within  the 
verge  "  (i.e.  of  the  king's  court)  was  triumphantlj^  ac(piitted ; 
and  it  was  laid  down  that  the  mayor  and  citizens  should 
in  future  "  enjoy  such  liberty  of  livery  of  lodgings,  within 
the  city  aforesaid,  in  such  manner  as  their  predecessors." 

The  power  of  regulating  trades  and  crafts  seems  also  to  have 
been  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  nnuiicipalities,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  experience  of  th(j  craft- 
guilds  was  taken  up  and  embodied  in  Parliamentary  enactments 
binding  on  the  whole  kingdom.  Jlut  the  Customs,  both  export 
and  import,  and  the  control  of  the  wool  trade,  had  become 
matters  of  national  concern  ;  and  one  finds  that  towns  constantly 
had  to  ])etition  the  king  for  lea've  to  impose  a  new  port-dm'  or  a 
new  toll  at  their  gates  or  bridges,  and  that  they  were  not  unf're- 
(juently  refused.  Above  all,  coinage  was  in  England,  as  it  never 
was  on  the  Continent,  entirely  a  national  and  nowhere  a  jirivate 
concern.  Professor  E.  A.  Freeman  struck  the  right  mitc  wlien 
he  said :  "  The  history  of  Exeter  is  a  lesser  one  than  that 
of  Nuremberg  only  because  the  history  of  England  is  a  greater 
one  than  that  of  (ierman}'."  So  it  was :  and  by  'the  time 
tliai  our  period  opens,  miserably  behind  tlie  (ierman,  Italian 
and  even  Southern  French  cities  as  all  English  towns,  ex- 
cept London,  manifestly  were,  they  were  already  fitting  them- 
selves to  play  their  part  actively  in  the  harmony  of  English 
national  life.' 

'  'I'lic  ijenesis  of  the  Eni;lisli  tnwii  from  oiin  or  more  asfivirian  communities, 
and  tlif  riinil  character  (Vol.  I  ,  ]ip  '.".ir.  ."iL'ii)  which  c)iiigs  to  it  through  the 
mp(li;i"val  peiiod.  cannot  be  enlarged  U]ion  here.  Xor  can  the  curiously  com- 
plicated ris^hts  of  ownership  in  it.  which  raise  problems  still  awaiting  settle- 
ment. The  student  will  find  abundant  illustration  in  F.  \V.  JIaitland"s 
"Township  and  Borough,"   IS'JS. 
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The  whole  commercial  and  imlustrial  activity  of  England  Seaports. 
lii\'  at  present  in  the  towns  which  dotted  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  li-om  the  Wash  to  the  Cornish  headlands. 
Northward  of  this  fringe,  indeed,  lay  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  the 
debateable  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  which  was  proud  of 
possessing  the  longest  bridge  in  England.     This  bridge,  by  the 


Eni'INGUAJI    GATE,    NORWICH. 


way,  had  to  be  frequently  rebuilt,  partly  owing  to  the  repeated 
inundations  of  the  Tweed,  partly  owing  to  Border  warfare  ;  and 
there  were  long  periods  during  which  it  was  suffered  to  lie  in 
ruins,  and  "  one  half-rpiarter  of  pease  "had  to  be  allowed  daily 
to  "six  cross-bowmen  o-uardin"  the  ferry  of  the  Tweed"  at 
Berwick.  A  toll  of  sixpence  on  each  ship  entering  the  harbour 
was  granted  in  1347  by  the  king  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the 
bridge.  To  the  west,  too,  lay  the  great  port  of  Bristol  and  the 
somewhat  less   important    ililford  Haven    both   being    utilised 
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cliiefly    as   places    of    eiiiliarkation    for  Ire- 
land, and,  perhaps,  already   for  pilgrimages  to 
St.  Janies  of   C'ompostella.     B3'  a  charter  of 
Edward  III.  (1378)  Bristol  was  made  into 
a  county,  because  the  burgesses  complained 
that  they  were  partly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of    the    sheriff   of    Gloucestershire,   partly 
-within  that  of  the  sherift'  of  Somerset,  and 
consequently  liable  to  attend  county  courts, 
juries,  assizes,  and  incjuests  at  Gloucester  and 
Ilehester  respectively,  to  their  great  detriment, 
and  petitioned  "  that  Bristol  be  ni:>t  burdened 
to  send  more  than  two  men  to  Parliament," 
as,  perhaps,  it  had  been  asked  to  do  as  being 
situate   within    two  counties  —  a  strange  in- 
stance of  the   Contempt  of  dur  ancestors  for 
the  glorious  privilege  of  heckling  the  King's 
Government ! 

But  it  was  from  Lynn  to  Falmouth  that 
the  I'cal  town  life  of  fourteenth  -  century 
England  was  concentrated.  There  stood  the 
Cinque  Ports,  now  exjjanding  into  a  consider- 
able confederation  of  associated  towns,  still 
surrounded  with  their  ancient  walls,  still  main- 
taining a  rigorous  and  somewhat  tyrannous 
control  over  the  lesser  lights  in  their  planetary 

system,  still  jealnusly  guarding  their  rights  of  fairs  and  markets; 

abovcall, still  remain- 

ing  the  I'cal  nucleus 

of  the  naval  power  of 

England.      And    the 

Thames,  like  a  silver 

wedge     driven     into 

the  heart  of  this  strip 

of    coast,    separated 

theeastern  associated 

towns      from      the 

Cinque  Ports  proper 

and  their  western  de- 
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Thames,  and  witliin  the  jurisdictidii  of  the  lord  ina\-or  and 
alderiuen  of  London,  "  from  Staines  to  Yantlet  Creek "  (the 
first  "conservators  of  the  Thames"),  the  Yarmouth  fishermen 
and  the  Sandwich  sailors  could  meet  in  peace. 

Let  us  try  for  a  moment  to  realise  the  life  of  fourteenth- 
century  London.  The  houses  of  mud  and  timber  were  beginning 
to  give  way  to  stone  and  even  brick — bounties  were  gi^■en  to 
persons  who  built  with  these  new  materials.     LTpper  chambers, 


.siiui'   or  Mi;iiiK\Ai.  Tvi'i:.    rmiiAjr,   Nimroi.K. 


called  "  solars."  were  being  added  to  the  single-roomed  hou.ses 
of  former  days.  These  would  be  iised  for  sleeping  rooms, 
though  we  find  no  mention  of  "  parlours."  or  talking  rooms — 
/.<".  rooms  where  a  rich  luerchant  would  meet  his  customers  anrl 
discuss  liusiness — before  tlie  Hfteenth  centnrv.  The  "  shop  " 
would  still  fiv(|UrMtl\'.  tiiougli  not  iuvariablv,  be  in  a  booth  out- 
side the  dooi'.      Till'  solar  was  approached   liy  a  wooden  or  stone 
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stiiircaso  from  the  outside.  Huqe  sis;ns  swung  overhead,  and 
wore  obhged  to  be  at  least  nine  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street, 
to  allow  of  a  man  on  horsebaek  riding  mider  them  in  compara- 
tive safety.  Even  at  that 
height  it  must  have  been  an 
unpleasant  task  in  a  high  winil. 
Footpaths  there  were  none ; 
but  the  road  was  raised  by  a 
slope  from  the  middle  down- 
wards to  the  two  "  kennels  " 
(canallos),  into  which  the  tilth 
i)f  the  streets  was  supposed  to 
run.  A  little  before  our  period 
that  useful  animal  the  pig 
had  served  as  scavenger;  but 
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it  had  recently  been  ordered 
that  '■  no  swine  be  found  about  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
city  and  suburbs";  if  they  are  found,  anyone  may  kill  them, 
but  the  owner  has  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  carcass 
at  fourpence.  "  And  he  who  shall  wish  to  feed  a  pig  must  feed 
it  at  his  own  house" 
(Liber  Alhvji,  235). 
The  most  minute 
regulation  for  prices, 
for  apprentices,  for 
trade  of  every  kind, 
prevailed  ;  and  al- 
mostsovereign  power 
over  every  depart- 
ment of  life  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen. 
Every  alderman  was 
constantly  obliged  to 
go  round  testing  mea- 
sures   and    weights 

and  wine  cups;  measuring  the  "ale  stakes,"  i.e.  long  poles  fixed 
over  the  doors  of  the  innumerable  taverns,  to  see  that  they  did  not 
exceed  the  regulation  nine  feet;  examining  the  mesh  of  the  fishing- 
nets  to  see  that  they  were  two  inches  in  width  at  the  least  ("  as 
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appears  after  inspection  of  the  iiiemnranda  in  tlie  chaniljer  of  tko 
liuiiflliall,  namely,  the  lesser  (niildliall"),  and  tliat  no  -  gorce, 
chotuet,  chofnet,  nor  kidel  "  was  nsed  in  fishing.  Not  nnfre- 
qnently  he  wonld  be  obHged  to  act  as  poHcenian,  and  to  arrest 
'■  persons  who  should  be  so  daring  as  to  be  found  wandering  by 
night  about  the  streets  of  the  city  aft(.'r  eurfew  rung  out  at 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand  and  St.  Laurence,  and  at  Berkyng-ehirche 
[All  Hallows,  Barking],  with  swoi-d  or  buckler,  or  with  other  arm 
for  doing  mis<'hicf"  ;  to  sliut,  the  taverns  and  ale-houses  at  the 
same  tinic:  to  see  that  no  suspieious  persuns  wi're  harboured 
therein.  The  mere  testing  of  the  bakers'  materials,  under  the 
"  assize  of  bread,"  must  have  been  of  itself  a  serious  task  to  the 
city  authorities.  For  instance,  the  "  light  bread  wliich  is  called 
'pouf  (puff?)  ought  to  be  of  the  same  bolting  ( /.c  Hneness)  and 
■weight  as  wast'd  bread";  "and  as  to  demeisne  hrvnA  (i.<\  panis 
dominiciis,  the  Lord's  bread,  from  the  image  of  (_)ur  Saviour 
stamped  on  it),  it  should  weigh  the  sanie  for  a  halfpemiy  loaf  as 
a  farthing  loaf  t>f  wastel  except  nine  jicnnyweights,  wbirji  may 
be  lost  in  baking."  One  does  not  (|uite  understand  why  our 
ancestors,  who  drank  such  enormous  (|nantitics  of  beer,  left  the 
brewing  business  in  London — and  in  all  other  towns  apparently — 
so  largely  in  the  hands  of  alewives,  who  retailed  their  own  brew 
on  the  spot.  It  was  reckoned  a  low  calling,  anil  woe  to  the 
alewife  who  infringed  the  "assize  of  beer."  After  repeated  tines 
she  stood  in  the  pillory  at  Westche[)e,  where  the  beer-drinking 
uK.ib  wotdd  probably  not  be  very  merciful  to  her.  The  windows 
of  the  houses  seem  pretty  generally  to  have  been  made  of  glass 
by  this  time:  Edward  III.  chartered  the  Guild  of  Glaziers,  but 
ehinmeys  were  long  a  luxury  of  the  riclr 

I'auli  '  points  oiit  wliat  a,  much  greater  effect  the  natural 
I'luvations  of  ground  in  old  London  had  on  the  eye  than  at 
present,  when  we  hardly  realise  that  St.  Taul's  stands  on  a  really 
considerable  hill,  and  that  Fleet  Street  once  crossed  a  consider- 
able river,  u))  whirh  barges  plied.  Of  the  ground-plan  of  the 
present  eity  it  wi.iuld  slill  be  possible  for  onr  ancestors  to  recog- 
nise Chea]iside,  ( 'oi-nhill.  Lcadenhall  Street,  Thames  Street,  and 
perhaps  (ii'acechnrch  Street.  The  mighty  bridge  of  twenty 
arches  that  had  been  finished  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and 
which  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the   world,  with 

'  •'  Bilder  aus  Alt-Eusl^nd.     ISTlJ,  p.   'M2  .in/. 
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its  street  oi  sliops,  its  drawbridge  in  the  middle,  where  the  tolls 
were  levied  on  "foreign  merchants"  passing  up  to  the  little 
wharf  of  Queenhythe,  and  over  which  frowned  the  Tower  with 
the  grim  remnants  of  nnitilated  traitors  fixed  on  spikes,  was  the 
scene  in  1390  of  a  curious  duel  between  Sir  D.  Jjindsay,  Earl  of 
Crawford,  and  Lord  Welles,  Ambassador  at  the  Scottish  Court. 
The  Scotsman,  having  been  at  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  crossing  the 
kingdom  under  a  safe-conduct  from 
Richard  II.,  deserved  to  win,  and  did 
win.  But  even  London  Bridge  was  in 
constant  need  of  repair,  and  direct 
taxes,  as  vtell  as  charitable  subscription, 
had  to  be  resorted  to  by  more  than 
one  of  the  Edwards  to  maintain  ii. 
Naturally  the  tendency  of  the  City  to 
extend  westwards  in  the  dn-ection  of 
the  great  abbey,  within  whose  precincts 
the  business  of  tlie  law  courts  and  of 
Parliament  was  transacted,  and  south- 
wards towards  the  Surrey  hills  (the 
scarcely  less  important  business  of  bear- 
baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  other  less 
reputable  anmsements,  were  chiefly 
confined  to  Southwark;  indeed,  persons 
of  evil  reputation  were  regularly  hunted 
out  of  the  City,  ferried  across,  and  made 
to  pay  the  boatman  for  transjDorting 
them),  was  continually  showing  itself 
though  one  finds  constant  complaint 
of  the  almost  impassable  conditit)n  of 
the  road  from  Temple  Bar*  to  West- 
minster. In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  special  tax  on  all  goods 
carried  into  the  City,  a  sort  of  octroi  in  laet,  was  established  for 
the  repair  of  the  roadway.  From  London  Bridge  radiated  the 
great  road  to  the  west,  and  the  high  road  to  the  Continent,  along 
wliich  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims  "  had  to  ]iass  from  the 
Tabard  Inn  at  Southwark.  The  almost  ecpially  important 
"  ]iilgrinis'  way"  to  Walsingliam,  in  Norfolk,  started   from   the 
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European  reputation,  it  follows  that  these  roads  were  not  traversed 
by  Englishmen  alone  ;  Jusserand  quotes  a  decree  of  the  Venetian 
senate  authorisiuL;'  Lorenzo  C'ontarini  to  visit  from  Sandwich  the 
shrine  of  St.  Tliomas,  while  the  Venetian  galleys  lay  in  tliat  port; 
but  he  was  to  be  sure  to  return  to  liis  shiji  the  saiue  day. 

If  other  towns  were  far  behind  the  London  of  the  fourteenth 
century  in  splendour  and  extent  of  trade,  wo  may  be  sure  that 
they   were  tolerably  accurate  copies  of  its   general  principles  of 
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life  internal  and  external.  The  same  minute  provisions  for  over- 
seeing everyone  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  sa.me  publicity 
of  life  (the  utter  want  of  mil  privacy  nuist  have  been  the  most 
sei'ious  discomfort  of  towndife  in  medieval  times),  the  same 
outward  conformity  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Cinu-ch,  the  same 
secret  growths  of  sce])ticism  witli  regard  to  ihese  ordinances, 
whether  tlisplayed  in  the  good-humoured  bourgeois  banter  of 
Chaucer,  or  the  more  serious  attacks  of  the  followers  of 
Wycliffe,  meet  us  everywhere.  The  gi-eat  ebuicdies  of  Sandwich 
and  Winchelsea,  St.  Nicliolas  at  Varmouth,  and  St.  Nicholas 
at  Newcastle,  were  in  their  glory  in  the  fourteenth  century;  the 
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high  tide  of  the  JJecomted  style  of  architecture  had  already  been 
reached  ;  but  the  spirit  of  unity  and  brotherhood,  which  had 
animated  the  original  building  of  these  monuments,  was  alread}' 
passing  away.  Tiie  strife  of  the  various  religious  orders — monks, 
friars  black  and  white,  parish  priests,  lieruiits,  pardoners,  and 
pilgrimage-mongers — was  degrading  the  ideal  imit}-,  and  rending 
the  seamless  garment.  And  in  secular  matters  within  the  towns 
a  somewhat  similar  sjjirit  was  displaying  itself  The  separate 
craft  guilds  were  rising  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  Guilds 
Merchant,  which  had  once  embodied  all  the  trading  and 
industrial  societies  of  eacli  town.  Although  the  nnmicipal 
and  pai'liamcutarv  franchise  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
all  burgesses  in  nearly  all  cases,  yet  the  tim(>  of  the  "  charters 
of  incorporation "  was  not  far  distant.  When  that  time 
should  come,  the  towns  would  be  governed  ly  a  narrow 
oligarciiw 
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its  cosuiopolitaii  priesthiKul,  and  its  attiliatecl  system  nf  iimn- 
asteries,  gave  occasidn  Wn-  imich  systeiaatic  and  indiscrimin- 
ate travelling,  while  the  stupendous  mass  of  Crusaders  of  all 
ages  and  classes,  witnesses  to  the  eagerness  with  -which  the 
lay  portion  of  the  population  welcomed  an  outlet  for  the 
exercise  of  the  primitive  instincts  of  their  race.  In  England 
and  elsewhere  piety  and  utility  comliined  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  means  of  transit.  Tlie  danger  whii-li  attended 
the  traveller  caused  him  to  lie  placed  alongside  the  sick,  the 
prisoner,  and  the  poor,  as  a.  sjjecial  object  for  the  prayers  of 
the  Church.  Hence  ecclesiastii-il  lands,  freed  from  all  otlier 
liiirdens,  had  from  the  first  sulunitted  to  that  "  trinotla  neces- 
sitas  "  or  threefold  obligation  on  all  landowners,  which  comprised 
as  one  duty  the  maintenance  of  the  bridges:  wliile  e(|ually 
readily  at  a  later  age  did  the}'  share  with  other  lands  the 
obligation  of  repairing  the  great  highways.  As  a  matter  ot 
fact  neither  of  these  obligations  was  burdensome.  I'ious 
motives  often  prompted  the  erection  of  a  parti<'u]ar  bridge, 
and  not  infrecpiently  lands  were  left  whose  proceeds  sliould 
be  devoted  to  its  maintenance.  Often,  too,  on  the  bridge  or 
at  one  end  of  it,  stood  a  rlnqiel,  where  the  ]iassing  traveller 
might  rest  his  body  and,  if  a  pilgrim,  refresh  his  soul. 
To  the  offerings  of  pilgrims  at  the  chapels  and  the  endow- 
ments of  pious  liuilders  was  sometimes  added  the  grant  to 
an  inilividual  of  the  rigiit  of  taking  toll  from  all  passing  over 
a  certain  bridge  mi  condition  that  he  kept  it  in  repair.  And 
in  cases  where  all  these  methods  failed,  the  trinoda  iiecessitas 
should  have  ensured  the  security  of  these  important  cora- 
muiiicatiiiL;-    links.      ]jiit    after    the    break    up    of    the    manorial 
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system  and  until  tlic  Tudor  polic\-  humIc  the  justice  of  peace 
the  State  s  "  man  ot  all  work,"  as  he  lius  hueu  aptly  described, 
local  government  was  scandalously  inefficient,  and  the  gi-eat 
landowner,  retaining  the  local  influence  without  the  responsi- 
bility, could  laugh  to  scorn  the  demands  of  the  neighbour- 
ing sheriff  or  justice  for  the  performance  of  duties  which 
from  time  immenuirial  had  lain  upon  his  lands.  Conse- 
quently we  find  frequent  notices  of  bridges  which  through 
sheer  neglect  had  collapsed  and  were  suffered  to  remain  in 
ruin.  Nor  were  the  roads  in  nuich  better  plight.  True,  the 
method  of  travelling  did  not  demand  a  carefully  prepared  Modes  of 
surface.  Evei-yone  walked  or  rode  on  horseback;  even  the  ^*^^'- 
movable  furniture  and  the  personal  luggage  were  carried 
mostly  on  horses  and  mules ;  while  the  springless  carts  used 
for  agi'icultural  purposes  would  not  be  much  the  worse  for 
many  joltings.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century  great  ladies 
travelled  occasionally  in  carriages  gorgeously'  ornamented  and 
resembling  in  size  and  structure  a  gipsy  caravan,  or  were 
carried  in  horse-litters,  borne  on  two  long  poles,  slung  on 
either  side  of  two  horses  gomg  tandem.  Xo  doubt  when 
estates  were  mu(;h  scattered,  as  they  were  in  the  centuries 
immediately  following  the  Norman  C'on(]uest,  and  when 
the  monastic  orders  were  still  active,  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  the  chief  landriwners,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  to 
keep  the  highway  in  some  kind  of  repair.  But  at  the  best 
of  times  such  roads  would  have  been  little  better  than  our 
country  lanes,  and  a  little  neglect  or  intermittent  repair 
reduced  them  to  mere  tracks  which  mi.L;ht  be  rendered 
impassable  by  a  long  continuance   of  bad  weather.     It    was    a 
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not  unfounded  grievance  with  Members  of  Parliament  that 
they  niio-ht  lie  subjected  by  the  Crown  to  a  heavy  tine  for  a 
late  arrival  at  Westminster,  wliich  was  due  to  the  state 
of  the  highruads  \vlii(.:h  they  liad  to  traverse. 

A  collection  of  statistics  has  popularised  the  fact  that  in 
the  iliddle  Ages  carriage  of  goods  was  cheap.  But  it  has  Ijeeu 
justly  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  evi- 
dence of  the  good  cpiality  of  tlic  roads  so  much  as  suggesting 
the  great  quantity  of  the  country  carts  which  di<l  the  carriage- 
These  were  the  carts  which  tlie  royal  purveyors  appropriated 
without  stint,  ignoring  the  statutable  claim  of  their  poor  owners 
to  compensation  fir  the  use.  Even  casual  travellers  were  liable 
to  have  their  luggage  turned  out  anywhere  upon  the  road  and 
the  cart  which  conveyed  it  impounded  for  the  use  of  an 
ulii(|uitous  court.  Indi'cd  fir  slieer  destructiveness,  the  myal 
journeys  resembled  the  flight  of  a  swarm  of  locusts.  The  pur- 
ve\ors  were  without  conscience,  the  king  was  without  knowledge, 
and  nothing  resulted  from  his  attempts  to  meet  the  com- 
plaints of  his  people  by  statutes  restrahiing  the  activity  of  his 
caterers,  even  though  they  comprised  a  ridiculous  attempt  of 
Edward  III.  to  remove  the  stigma  by  altering  the  name  of 
the  responsible  official.  The  fault  lay  in  the  constant  movc;- 
ment  of  the  court.  While  the  king  journeyed  it  was  not  alto- 
gether the  purveyors'  fault  if  they  could  not  get  the  peasants 
to  surrender  their  stock  of  hay  and  corn  and  their  waggons 
without  some  show  of  violence.  The  great  men  imitated 
the  king,  .-nid  the  retimie  of  a  nobleman  or  a  bishop  in  the 
fifteenth  eentiu'y  must  have  resembled  the  progress  of  an  Anglo- 
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Indian    Lieutenant-Governor    on    a    tour    of    inspection    during 
the  rainy  season. 

Even  lesser  folk,  if  they  had  anything  to  lose,  preferred  to  Dangers 
move  about  in  company.  Yet  merchants'  caravans  were  not  °^  ^rave . 
always  free  from  attack.  The  "  robber  lords  of  the  Rhine " 
have  passed  into  a  proverb ;  but  even  Englishmen  of  gentle 
blood  were  not  always  to  be  acquitted  of  the  kind  of  evil  re- 
putation which  we  have  learned  to  associate  with  the  German 
knights.  And  if  the  nobles  themselves  were  not  often  guilty, 
their  retainers,  sheltering  themselves  under  the  livery  of  some 
powerful  lord,  with  impunity  committed  all  kinds  of  outrages 
— robbery,  arson,  seduction,  forcible  detention.  Furthermore, 
the  free  use  of  outlawry  in  the  judicial  procedure  of  the  time 
filled  the  woods  and  waste  places  with  bands  of  men,  often  of 
cfentle  blood,  whose  numbers  made  it  inadvisable  for  their 
victims  to  protest.  It  is  to  ballads  of  the  fourteenth  century 
that  we  owe  the  idealisation  of  the  career  of  Robin  Hood. 
Not  that  those  responsible  for  the  law  and  order  submitted 
to  these  things  without  some  attempt  at  remedy.  In  the 
Statute  of  Winchester  (1285),  Edward  1.  aiiKUig  other  things 
attempted  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  roads  by  directing 
all  nei"hbi)urinsr  landowners  to  demolish  the  brushwood  in 
which  robbers  might  lurk  on  either  side  of  tlic  highways  to 
the  breadth  of  two  hundred  feet,  liut  the  executive  was  weak, 
or  rather  its  influence  was  intermittent :  the  patronage  of 
some  local  magnate  was  easy  to  get,  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary  for  the  felon,  which  was  insisted  on 
by  the  Church,  gave  a  protection  which  was  freely  used.     And 
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the  .sanctuaiy  often  extended  for  some  distance  round  a  specially 
favoured  Church.  \\'itliiii  this  boundary  felons  and  male- 
factors of  every  kind  woidd  assemble,  forming  a  society  among 
themselves,  and  safe  irom  j)ursuit  so  long  as  they  remained. 
Anyone  who  became  tired  of  his  confined  life  was  at  liberty 
to  alijure  the  kingdom.  The  coroner  exacted  an  oath  from 
such  an  one  that  ho  would  go  straight  to  the  nearest  port  and 
there  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of 
embarking  for  some  foreign  land.  Aniicd  with  a  little  cross 
and  clad  in  the  scantiest  of  garb  he  could  tiien  leave  the 
sheltering  precincts  without  fear  of  molestation,  though  only 
too  often  the  felon's  original  instincts  proved  too  strong  for 
the  situation  and  he  availed  himself  of  his  recovered  freedom 
to  return  to  his  old  bad  ways. 
Lodgings  Before  we  place  any  more   travellers  upon   the  road  it  may 

Travellers.  ^^  instructive  to  learn  the  kind  and  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion that  they  met  with  on  their  journeys.  The  king's  court 
was  billeted  upon  the  inhal.iitants  of  any  town  through  which 
he  passed.  The  king  himself  would  be  received  in  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery  ;  so  would  any  great  lord  who  was  travel- 
ling. The  monastery  might  also  be  called  upon  to  shelter 
their  retainei's.  In  this  case  accommodation  would  be  found 
in  the  monastic  guest-house,  which  was  often  Imilt  outside 
the  walls  of  the  actual  monastery.  The  monastic  guest-house 
would  also  be  the  night  refuge  of  all  poor  travellers — wander- 
ing scholars,  pilgrims,  and  such  like.  The  merchants  and 
all  professional  travellers  woulil,  as  a  rule,  .seek  accommoda- 
tion in  the  inns.  These  seem  to  have  been  numerous  if  not 
very    luxurious    or    even    always    very    clean.       In    ihe    earher 
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centuries  they  were  often  mere  caravanserais  where  nothing 
except  bare  slielter  was  to  be  found  ;  the  traveller  was  forced 
to  carry  his  own  food.  But  in  process  of  time  the  innkeejier 
on  the  main  road  became  a  substantial  person.  There  was  inns, 
much  going  to  and  fro ;  a  retfular  service  of  horses  seems  to 
have  been  established  between  important  towns.  The  journey 
of  the  \\'arden  of  ilerton  College,  in  1381,  with  two  of  the 
Fellows  and  four  servants,  to  visit  the  northern  estates  of  the 
College,  has  often  been  quoted.  Beds  for  the  whole  party 
cost  twopeiace  a  night.  Foiid  for  the  horses  is  one-third  of  the 
total  cost ;  but  inclusive  of  this  the  average  expenditure  of 
the  whole  party  is  half  a  crown  a  day,  which  even  in  terms 
of  modern  money  would  probably  not  be  an  extravagant 
amount.  The  travellers  were,  of  course,  going  along  a  well- 
frequented  track — the  great  northern  road — and  they  seem 
to  have  found  accommodation  at  regular  intervals.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  English  Boniface,  like  his  Sicilian  repre- 
sentative in  comparatively  recent  times,  did  not  go  unsus- 
pected of  some  kind  of  understanding 
with  the  bands  of  robbers  whose 
existence  often  added  to  the  dangers 
of  the  journey,  ^\'hen  there  were  not 
inns  the  smallest  village  would  cer- 
tainly contain  an  ale-house  where  the 
casual  traveller  could  slake  his  thirst. 
This  was  indicated   by  a  pole  or  post 
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called  ail  alestake,  from  the  end  of  which  hung  a  bunch  or 
bush  of  ivy — the  plant  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Hence  the  pro- 
verb that  "(Jood  wine  needs  no  bu.sh."  Apparently  these 
alehouses  were  kept  ordinarily  by  women :  in  contemporary 
pictures  it  is  invariably  a  woman  who  appears  at  the  door, 
jug  in  hand :  while  the  ale-wife  was  notorious  for  her  dishonest 
dealings.  They  were  for  the  most  part  places  of  bad  repute, 
too  often  the  scenes  of  the  quarrels  of  drunken  peasants  and 
of  the  revels  of  all  the  disreputable  characters,  male  and 
female,  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  respectable  traveller 
would  quench  his  thirst  and  pass  on. 

The  travellers  on  foot  would  be  far  more  numerous  than 
those  who  journeyed  either  on  horseback  or  in  any  kind  of 
eonvej-ance.  They  would  fall  roughly  into  the  two  classes 
of  lay  and  religions  waj-farers.  The  lay 
wanderers  may  be  distinguished  as  those 
wlio  suppilied  j^eople's  needs  and  those 
who  ailiiiinistered  to  their  pleasures.  In 
the  former  category  may  be  placed  the 
])edlars  who  thronged  the  roads,  and  who, 
at  a-  time  when  shops  were  scarce  and 
liuyuig  and  selling  were  limited  to  the 
weekly  markets  and  periodical  fairs, 
brought  all  kind.s  of  wares,  both  necessary 
and  superfluous,  to  the  very  doors  of  their 
customers.  They  supplied  the  wants,  not 
as  now,  of  a  limited  class — the  fanner's 
wife  in  the  i-ountiy,  the  maidservant  in 
the  towns — but  of  all  sections  of  society 
alike  :  they  included  in  their  stock  sub- 
stantial articles  of  clothing,  no  less  than  laces  and  trivial  orna- 
ments. Until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  no  legislation 
interfered  with  their  coming  and  going.  Alongside  of  the  pedlars 
the  opinion  of  the  day  would  lead  us  to  place  the  itinerant  drug- 
sellers.  They  may  still  be  found  at  fairs  and  in  market- 
places, vending  with  loud  voice  and  practised  assurance  iheir 
specific  remedies  for  every  human  ill.  Medieval  legislation 
treated  them  captiously — at  one  time  severely  repressing  ihcir 
fraudulent  traffic',  at  another  time  letting  them  loose  wiibout 
restraint    upon     their     victims.       But    the    accredited    medical 
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science  of  the  day  was  of  so  empirical  a  nature,  that  the  en- 
couragement or  restraint  of  these  charlatans  by  those  in 
authority  was  not  likely  to   have   a   sensible    effect   upon    the 

general  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
Equally  numerous  with  the 
pedlars  was  the  large  class  of 
strolling  players  comprehensively 
(lescribed  as  minstrels  or  jong- 
leurs, and  consisting  of  nmsicians, 
singers,  jugglei's,  dancers,  tinnb- 
lers,  and  buffoons  of  all  kinds. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  spread  of  literarj'  pursuits 
long  hours  of  idleness  had  to 
be  tilled  somehow.  Away  from 
table  thei-e  wei'e  games,  both  out 
of  doors  and  in  the  house  :  while 
the  company  sat  at  table  they  were  entertained  with  music 
and  dramatic  performances.  The  absence  of  sufficient  copies, 
rather  than  the  want  of  knowledge  of  how  to  read,  was 
responsible  for  ihc  universal  ])rcsence  of  the  minstrel.  If 
stories  could  not  be  read  they  could  be  heard  from  the 
mouths  of  those  who  made  it  their  business  to  compose  theni, 
or  at  least  to  recite  them  from 
memory.  An  early  distinction 
seems  to  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  "scop"  (/.c.  maker) 
— the  bard  proper  —  and  the 
gleeman.  The  former  was  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Homer  chaunting 
the  old  national  songs  and 
legends  to  the  accompaniment 
of  his  harp.  The  gleeman 
played  various  instruments, 
sang,  danced,  and  did  many 
feats  of  skill  and  strength  ;  but 
the  general  tenor  of  the  songs 

and  the  coarseness  of  the  buffoonery  caused  him  and  his  fellows 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  disreputable  class.  (_)n  the  other 
hand,  both  before  and  after  the  Norman  (Vrnquest,  men  of  noble 


A    BIUnCAGE    SELLER. 
(MS.  2(j4;   Bodh'kui  Library,  Oxford.) 
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birth  did  not  disdain  the  acconipHshment  of  minstrelsy,  while 
the  trouveres  or  tronbadours  of  the  twelfth  century,  like  the 
Anglo-Saxon  "scops,"  seem  to  have  been  genuine  poets  and 
musicians.  Jloreover,  kings  and  great  men  had  jjrivate 
minstrels,  among  whom  there  might  Ije  individuals  of 
substance,  if  nut  uf  social  position.  Even  in  Domesday  a 
jester  of  Edward  the  Confessor  is  noted  as  the  holder  of 
three  vills  in  Gloucestershire.  Again,  at  a  later  date,  we  find 
the  genuine  minstrels  forming  themselves  into  gilds.  The 
best  known  of  these  existed  at  Beverley,  and  although  the 
earliest  extant  copy  of  its  regulations  dates  only  from  the  reign 

of  Philip  and  ^lary,  yet  we 
know  it  to  have  been  in 
existence  long  before  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.,  when  its  meni- 
^'\  ^^  '  '  ^t^S^^^'Sk  '^  bers  gave  a  pillar  to  the  new 
V^    ■  Imk  ■    ^Wfmtiti^^m      \      churt-h  of  St.   Mary  in   their 

native  town.     There  still  sur- ' 
vive    regulations    of    similar 
•->  iin»    "       •    w.^^mr^xamw/'        organisations  at  York,  Canter- 
V^C^j^^,        ,    ^almAW^9//         bury,    and    perhaps    Chester. 

The  formation  of  these  gilds 
only  bears  witness  to  the  felt 
need  of  distinguishing  the 
genuine  artists  from  the 
common  crowd  of  entertainment  providers.  In  truth,  by  force 
of  his  position  the  ordinary  minstrel  was  ]irofessionally  a 
mere  mountebank.  He  finds  his  modern  counterpart  in  the 
troops  of  so-called  "  irigger "  minstrels  who  frequent  the 
beach  of  seaside  watering-places. 

The  nuisical  instruments  of  these  performers  changed  in 
the  course  of  time.  The  harp  was  succeeded  by  the  vielle 
played  with  a  bow,  and  thus  closely  resembling  the  modern 
violin.  It  was  susceptible  of  a  good  deal  of  skilful  manipu- 
lation. But  the  more  common  sort  of  minstrels  took  refuge 
in  the  tambourine,  which  demanded  little  or  no  .skill.  Of 
other  medieval  instruuients  the  lavish  illustration  aftbrded 
by  th(^  Minstrels'  Gallery  in  Exeter  Cathedral  gains  little 
except  contirmation  from  such  sources  as  illustrated  manu- 
scripts and  the  capitals  and  bosses  in  churches  and  cathedrals. 


KlXr,    AND    .JESTER  (MS.  R..v.  2  B.  viii.). 


Hiirdy-Gurdy. 
(Liitlnll  PsttUer.) 


Cymbal  Playftr. 
(I.iiltrcU  Psalter.) 


Stilt  Act  (MS.  Eoy.  14  I!,  v.). 


Bagpiper. 
(Uatrdl  Psalter.) 


A  Tloop  yl' Jiiggleis  (MS.  Ad.l.  2-t,uSiJ). 
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The  most  eonimonly  used  instruments  seem  to  have  been 
the  baij'pipe,  the  talior,  the  double  pipe,  the  horn  or  trumpet, 
and  the  shawm  or  psaltery.  Many  of  these  the  real  trouvere 
reL;"arilc<l  as  nf  an  undignified  character,  for  they  were  easy 
to  learn,  and  capable  of  little  development,  and  were  used 
as  the  accompaniment  of  degrading  performances.  The  vocal 
])art  of  a,  nuisical  entertainment  took  one  of  two  com- 
plexions.    The  genuine  bard  or  troubadour  recited  or.  rather 
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pi'rha[)s,  chaunted  vcrsitied  romances  embii(lyiug  the  exploits 
of  the  heroes  of  the  race.  These  were  often  real  epic  poems 
of  considerable  merit.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  they  were 
naturally  composed  in  French,  the  language  of  the  court 
and  the  noble  class ;  but  as  their  audience  became  practically 
bilingual  these  romances  of  Norman  origin  were  translated 
into  English,  or  adapted  for  those  who  could  not  comfort- 
alily  follow  them  in  the  original  tongue.  IJut  in  the  course 
of  time  constant  repetition  made  these  old  romances  stale; 
new  details  were  added,  increasingly  complicated  adventures 
and  ingenious  escapes  from  impossible  situations  were  in- 
vcntcMl.     The     old     rpics     lost     all     poetry     anil     all     meaning. 
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Provided  thej-  were  written  in  an  easy  metre  at  the 
necessary  length,  and  tilled  with  sntticiently  impossible 
adventures,  they  satisfied  the  demand  of  their  limited 
audience.  Chaucer's  "  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas "  is  so  little  of  a 
caricature  that  it  may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  typical  of 
the  products  of  contemporary  minstrels.  And  yet  he  repre- 
sents his  pilgrims,  through  the  mnuth  of  tlie  host,  as 
resenting  his  attempt  to  palm  off  such  a  tale  upon  them, 
and  refusing  to  let  him  continue  the  jingling,  meaningless 
stanzas.  Chaucer's  own  works  did  something  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  moribund  heroic  romance  with  tales  of  ordinary 
life.  The  song  of  the  ordinary  nanstrel  was  the  popular  or 
satirical  ballad,  sometimes  commemorating  the  adventures  of 
some  local  hero,  often  a  mere  fugitive  satire  on  the  political 
situation  or  social  follies  of  the  moment.  For,  the  minstrel 
was  a  man  of  the  people,  living  a  free  life  himself,  and  in 
some  sort  privileged  to  utter  thoughts  which  would  be 
dangerous  in  the  mouths  of  other  men — he  was,  in  fact,  a 
licensed  jester.  Latin  and  English  ballads  form  quite  an 
important  class  of  literature  in  the  closing  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  minstrels  must  share  with  the  mendicant 
orders  the  responsibility  of  spreading  the  excitement  which 
often  ended  in  a  popular  rising.  Nor  did  they  hesitate  to 
chaunt  these  revolutionar}'  lays  in  the  halls  of  the  nobles,  who, 
like  the  aristocratic  class  before  and  since,  good  naturedl}' 
tolerated  in  song,  and  even  professed  to  approve  the  expres- 
sion of,  ideas  which,  if  carried  into  action,  would  have  under- 
mined their  whole  social  position.  And  as  the  minstrels  were 
employed  to  spread  political  revolt,  so  they  formed  useful 
agents  for  the  collection  of  private  information.  They  entered 
every  hall,  they  stopped  at  ever\-  inn,  and  even  every  tavern, 
they  frequented  every  fair  ;  the  presence  of  a  band  of  minstrels 
was  considered  indispensable  for  every  function,  whether  public 
or  private.  No  (piesticm  was  asked  of  a  wandering  player, 
except  what  he  could  tlo  to  amuse  the  company.  Hence  the 
credibility  of  such  stories  as  those  of  the  visits  of  Alfred  and 
Athelstan  to  the  Danish  camiis  in  disguise,  of  which  parallels 
are  to  be  found  in  the  French  romances  of  the  troubadours. 
Hence  the  part  which  tlic  minstrel  played  as  a  go-between  in 
intrigues  of  all  kinds,  and  versatile  as  was  his  art,  the  rewards 
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which  fell  to  him   were  liy   no   mc 
his  performances. 
Oancing.  For,    singing    and    playing    on    instruments    were    merely 

part  of  the  jongleur's  accomplishments.  .Vs  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"scop"  secTHs  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the  more  common 
gleeman,  so  the  troubadours  became  gradually  indistinguishable 
from  the  uiountebanks  of  all  kinds  who  ministered  to  the 
multitude.  To  judge  from  extant  ilhistratii.ms,  the  Anglo- 
Sax(in  gleeman  danced  as  well  as  sang,  and  it  did  not  need 
tlie  contact  with  the  East,  to  which  some  authors  have 
attributed   it,   to    introduce   dancing    women   in    the    minstrel 
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DAUGIITEK    OF    HEROIII.VS    DANCING   (MS.   Roy.   2   B.   vii). 


bands.  Their  dances  were  not  the  quiet  domestic  "carole" 
in  which  those  of  (jentle  birth  sometimes  ensraa'ed.  The 
object  of  the  jirofessionals  seems  to  liave  been  I'ather-  to 
excite  mirth  and,  possibly,  some  admiration  by  the  extra\'a- 
ganco,  if  not  the  positive  indecency,  of  their  movements. 
Closely  allied  to  their  dancing  was  the  tumbling  of  these 
mountebanks.  The  style  of  this  may  ])erliaps  be  judged  from 
a  medieval  illustration  whoso  comparatively  fretpient  re[)ro- 
duclion  in  extant  manuscripts  may  entitle  tis  to  regard  it  as 
t\|iical.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  when  dancing  befon- 
Herod  appears  in  a  long  garment  indeed,  but  witii  head 
downwards,  her  feet  poised  in  the  air,  and  licr  hands  resting 
sometimes    on    the    ground,  sometimes   on    the    points    of   two 
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swords  Stuck  upi-iglit  in  the  earth.  With  such  })crformaiices 
were  associateil  feats  of  juggling — the  tossing  and  catching 
again  of  several  knives  or  balls  in  quick  succession,  which  is 
often  depi(.-ted  in  early  manuscripts.  Along  with  such  fry 
would  go  tlie  keepers  of  performing  bears  and  other  captive 
animals,  and  lastly,  the  mere  buffoon,  who  was  appreciated 
in  ]iroportion  to  the  coarse  indecency  and  absence  of  all 
restraint  in  word  or  gesture. 

This  is  not  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  things  in  which  our 
forefathers  took  delight.  lint  even  exhibitiiins  such  as  would 
not  now  be  tolerated  in  publir-houses  or  dancing  saloons 
of  the  lowest  type,  may  not  have  been  altogether  witliout  a 
civilising  inHuence.  A  violent  and  even  sangninary  ending  to 
a  diimer-partv  was  by  no  means  unknown,  and  the  soothing 
effects  of  music  and  song  and  the  diverting  games  "f  tumblers 
and  buffoons  would  help  to  keeii  the  spectators  from  quarrel- 
ling over  their  cups.  In  its  origin  and  develnpment  the  song 
descriptive  of  heroic  themes  was  intimately  associated  with 
the  public  feast  of  the  chief  his  friends,  and  retainers.  The 
gradual  displacement  "f  the  hall  as  the  centre  of  social  life, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  lord  and  his  friends  into  a 
sejiarate  room,' did  not  abolish  the  need  of  the  minstrel,  but, 
by  giving  him  a  more  select  audience,  it  must  have  restrained 
his  grossest  performances.  Meanwhile,  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  spread  of  literary  taste  made  the  comfort- 
alile  classes  less  de])endent  cm  constant  amusement  at  the 
hands  of  others  :  while  the  rise  of  the  modern  English  tlrama 
ministered  to  a  passion  that,  apart  from  the  efforts  of  the 
minstrels,  had  unly  tnnnd  satisfactiun  in  thu  intermittent 
performances  of  the  miracle  plays. 

Even  more  numerous  than  lay  wayfarers  were  wandering 
ecclesiastics.  The  collapse  of  the  Peasant  Revolt  of  1381  was 
followed  liy  the  enactment  of  severe  measures  against  those 
classes  who  had  used  their  professional  mendicancy  as  a 
means  of  helping  on  the  movement.  On  the  one  hand,  these 
were  the  beggars  and  wandi^ring  labourers  who  were  dealt 
with  in  the  first  Vnnv  I, aw  in  English  history:  but  alongside 
of  them  a  series  of  statutes  placed  preachers  wandering  from 
place  to  place  without  any  ecclesiastical  licence,  pilgrims  who 
went    unturnished    with    the  royal   leave,   and  all  hermits  who 
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could  not  produce  letters  testimonial  from  the  Ordinar\-.  All 
such  were  to  be  summarily  imprisoned  as  vagabonds  and 
preachers  of  sedition.  But  there  were  other  classes  of  ecclesi- 
astical wanderers  every  whit  as  mischievous  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  protected  against 
legislative  interference  by  the  supposed  sacred  character  of 
their  duties.  Thus  the  friars  might  be  touched  by  the  Act 
against  wandering  preachers ;  but  the  use  they  made  of  their 
freedom  from  ecclesiastical  restraint  to  imdermine  the  family 
and  parochial  life  of  the  country  could  not  bo  dealt  with  by 
the  legislature.  Again,  even  those  in  authority  in  the  Church 
grew  ashamed  of  the  pardoners,  but  the  hostile  resolutions  of 
synods  against  their  malpractices,  and  even  the  thunders  of  a 
Papal  bull,  coidd  not  outweigh  the  superstitious  feelings  of 
the  age  and  the  accepted  ecclesiastical  theories  which  gave 
rise  to  the  calling  of  the  pardoner.  Each  of  these  sections  of 
vagrant  ecclesiastics  deserves  separate  treatment. 

The  hernuts  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  They  Hermits, 
were  not  wayfarers,  but  dwellers  on  the  road.  The  inhabitant 
of  the  woods  and  solitary  places  was  a  being  of  a  bygone 
age.  Robert,  or  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  was  an  exception 
whose  fame  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  imitators.  The 
cottages  of  hermits  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  to  be 
found  along  the  most  frequented  roads,  and  the  inmates 
lived  upon  the  alms  of  the  passers-b}-.  There  was  nothing 
religious  about  such  mendicants  except  their  garb.  Langiand 
pictures  them  as  drunken,  thievish  rascals  who  had  been  turned 
from  honest  trades  by  the  success  of  the  lazy  friars.  Episcopal 
regulations  seem  to  have  been  powerless  to  check  their  growth. 

Langland's  condemnation  also  descends  upon  the  friars,  Friars, 
who  alone  among  the  clergy  retained  some  share  of  the 
popular  good  will.  Chau(;er  is  no  less  severe.  The  monks, 
•of  course,  hated  them,  and  monastic  chroniclers  are  oidy 
more  severe  than  Langiand  in  attributing  complicity  in  the 
Peasant  Revolt  to  the  friars.  Wycliffe's  poor  preachers 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the  friars, 
but  the  two  bodies  seem  to  have  been  equally  energetic 
in  the  propagandist  work  which  spread  the  news  of  the 
intended  insurrection.  The  ^vhole  order  of  the  friars  is 
scarcely  likely  to  have  been  so  black  as  it  was  painted  by  its 
68 
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minierous  ami  virulent  upponents;  but  there  was  ;i  very 
substantial  aiiKiunt  of  truth  uiulerlying  the  satu'e  of  poets 
and  story-tellers  and  the  denunciations  of  such  involvintary 
allies  as  Wycliffe  and  the  monks.  The  monstrous  inicpiities 
of  the  friars,  as  of  any  other  body  of  traditional  sanctity, 
could  always  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  ca/'rvptio 
(ijitiiiii  /icK-itvui.  "However  eonteuiptible  the  man,"  saj's 
a  recent  writer,  'one  could  never  be  certain  that  he  had 
not  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  respect  mingled  -.vith  fear  in 
the  sentiment  towards  liim."  Not  that  the  friars  went  per- 
scnally  unmolested.  In  I-'I4()  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
demanded  the  expulsic.m  of  all  alien  friars,  whose  numbers 
alarmed  them  as  a  danger  to  the  State.  In  I080  a  royal 
proelaniation  was  necessary  to  protect  the  preaching  friars 
^vhose  "  proud  behaviour ''  had  brought  on  them  persecu- 
tion in  London  and  elsewhere.  The  friars  were  condemned 
officially  by  councils  and  s^-nods,  and  unotticially  by  preachers 
and  writers.  But  they  made  themselves  Ijoth  felt  and  feared. 
Though  everyone  had  a  grievance  against  them,  yet  they  were 
to  be  found  every\\here.  Langland  sketches  them  as  the 
confessors  of  great  men.  Chaucer's  friar  added  the  business 
of  a  })i.'dla.r  t(.)  his  ecclesiastical  ministrations  : — 

"His  typet  was  a.v  far.sud  ful  of  knyfes 
And  ]iynne.^,  for  to  give  faire  wyfes."  ' 

A  caustic  song  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  tells 
us  in  more  detail   that  not  only  do 

••Thai  delf  with  pur.ses,  pyunes,  and  knyvcs. 
With  gyrdles,  gloves  for  wenches  and  wives,'' 

but  that  their  packs  contain  materials  for  dresses  and  robes 
of  all  kinds : 

■■  Somi-  frrrs  hervn  pelure  («)  abouh-. 
For  grete  lad.ys  and  wenclies  stonte. 

***** 
For  some  vaire  {a),  and  some  gryse  (i). 
For  some  bugee  (I)),  and  for  some  l)yse  (c), 
And  also  many  a  dyvers  spyse 
In  bagges  about  tliai  here."  - 
II.  fur  :   li.  cloth  :  c,  silk. 

'  Prologue  to  the  ■' Caiiterljury  Tales." 

-  T.  Wright,  "Political  Songs  and  Poems"  (Rolls  Series).  I.,  'JCl-n.  The 
■whole  song  is  well  wortl-.  reading,  as  a  contemporary  (unfavourable)  opinion  of 
the  friars. 
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This  and  other  songs  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  represent  the  friars  as  entering  houses  and  cottages 
at  any  hour,  eating  and  (h-inking  of  the  best,  while,  however 
great  might  be  his  wish,  the  master  of  the  house  would  not 
dare  to  turn  them  out.  But  more  important  than  pedlars 
was  the  function  which  the  friars  performed  as  the  news- 
carriers  of  the  day.  Curiosity  would  often  get  the  better  even 
of  caution  begotten  of  past  experience,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  out-of-the-way  country  districts  the  visit  of  a  traveller 
and  a  man  of  the  world  was  an  excitement  for  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  risk  nnich  peace  of  mind.     Spiritually  the 
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friars  had  an  innnense  power  at  their  disposal.  Their  \x- 
responsibility  to  episcopal  control  enabled  them  to  step  in 
between  the  parish  priest  and  the  individual  members  of  his 
flock  in  so  important  a  means  of  influence  as  confession.  Even 
more  potent  was  their  device  of  "  letters  of  fraternit}-."  By  these 
they  professed,  in  return  for  money,  to  pass  on  to  credulous 
and  pious  souls  a  share  in  the  surplus  merits  laid  up 
through  their  prayers  to  the  heavenlj'  accoimt  of  their  Order. 
"  \jy  such  reasons,"  says  Wycliffe  scornfull\',  "  think  many 
men  that  these  letters  may  do  good  for  to  cover  mustard 
pots." '  But  this  was  a  piece  of  pure  rationalism  which 
would  appeal  only  to  a  limited  number  even  among  the 
educated.  Nor,  finally,  was  the  political  influence  of  the 
friars  to  be  despised.      We  have  noticed   the  share  attributed 

1  Select  English  Works.   I.,  p.  3S1. 
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to  tlieiii  in  the  spreail  nf  the  rcasant  lit'vult.  It  is  equally 
sio-niticant  ti>  mark  the  trouble  which  they  gave  to  Henry  IV. 
for  some  time  after  his  ai'cession  by  their  popularisation  of 
the  belief  that  Richard  II.  was  still  alive. 

The  friars  took  upon  themselves  to  distribute  the  surplus 
merits  of  their  Order.  Their  work  in  this  respect  was  a  small 
Fardoners.  matter  compared  to  that  of  the  pardoners,  whoso  entire 
business  it  was  to  dispense  the  surplus  merits  of  the  whole 
Church.  The  discipline  of  the  early  (Jliurch  was  carried  out 
by  the  infliction  of  penances  for  sjiiritual  otfeuces.  In  course 
of  time  these  penances,  which  often  extended  over  long 
periods,  came  to  be  exchanged  fir  a  severe  punishment  of 
shorter  duration.  Such  counnutatious  were  granted  b}^  way 
of  indulgence.  They  were  reduced  to  tariffs,  of  which  one  of 
the  earliest  and  best  known  was  the  "  Penitential "  of  our  own 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury  (690).  Under  this  system 
a  fast  of  so  many  years'  duration  could  be  commuted  by  a 
certain  number  of  lashes,  or  the  recitation  of  a  fixed  quantity 
of  psalms.  With  laymen  the  conunutatiou  took  the  form  of 
money,  which  was  applied  to  sucli  religious,  or  semi-religious, 
purposes  as  the  building  of  churches  or  bridges.  But  this 
practice  of  commutation  was  graduallj*  replaced  by  the  theory 
of  the  "  Treasury  of  merits."  As  the  system  became  universal 
these  indulgences  ccjuld  not  be  regarded  as  mere  substitution 
of  one  kind  of  penance  for  another  ;  they  were  a  composition 
rather  than  a  strict  commutation.  But  the  composition 
became  so  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  original  offence  that 
justice  seemed  to  demand  that  the  deficit  should  somehow  be 
made  up.  This  was  supplied  by  the  transference  to  the  sinner 
of  the  surplus  merits  of  Christ  and  the  Saints.  This  super- 
abundance says  a  Papal  bvdl  of  1350,  has  been  gathered  into 
a  treasury,  the  key  of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  St.  Peter 
and  his  successors.  For  the  better  distribution  of  the  contents 
of  this  hoard  officials  were  appointed,  who  were  called  some- 
times Quajstors,  because  they  demanded  worldly  wealth  in 
return  for  the  gifts  of  which  they  disposed :  sometimes 
Pardoners,  because  they  were  the  agents  of  God's  remission  of 
sins.  This  traffic  in  the  Church's  power  of  absolution  lent 
itself  to  enormous  abuse;  the  country  was  flooded  with 
ecclesiastics,     whether     secular     priests     or     friars,     tramping 
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up  and  down  without  any  licence,  pretending  to  sell 
pardons,  and  exhibiting  as  their  credentials  all  kinds  of 
curious  relics.  Chaucer's  description  of  a  "  gentil  pardoner 
....  that  streyt  was  coinen  from  the  court  of  Rome,"  and 
the  Pardoner's  own  account  of  himself  in  the  tale  allotted  to 
him,  are  amply  borne  out  by  notices  which,  whether  otticial 
or  merely  satirical,  are  yet  equally  condemnatory.  The  gain 
of  Chaucer's  Pardoner  was  a  hundi-ed  miiiksu  a  year ;  this 
would  have  made  the  trade  attractive,  for  the  money  would 
generally  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  impostor  himself.  Sheer 
brazen-faced  impudence  carried  him  along  his  successful 
career.  Chaucer  makes  his  Pardoner  end  a  tale  with  a  calm 
attempt  to  foist  pardons  and  relics  upon  his  fellow  pilgrims. 
In  order  to  further  their  traffic  the  licensed  pardoners  some- 
times formed  associations,  and  employed  inferior  agents.  If 
they  were  interfered  with  by  an  intrepid  parish  priest  who 
demanded  to  see  their  licence,  or  refused  to  let  them  preach 
in  his  church,  they  would  sue  him  before  some  distant 
ecclesiastical  judge,  and  would  make  themselves  far  more 
troublesome  to  him  than  their  original  interference  with  him 
would  have  been.  The  relics  which  they  exhibited  were 
intended  to  impress  simple  people  with  an  idea  of  their 
sanctity  as  pilgrims.  Like  the  wandering  friars,  they  were 
men  of  resourceful  wit  and  ready  anecdote,  and  displayed  iu 
the  spiritual  sphere  all  the  qualities  of  the  successful  quack 
who  dealt  in  charms  and  ]iatent  medicines. 

Pedlars  and  minstrels,  friars  and  pardoners  were  members  PUgrims. 
of  lairl}'  definite  classes  of  society.  P>ut  anyone  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant  might  form  one  of  the  great  company 
of  pilgrims  who  unceasingly  thronged  the  roads  and  e\en 
crossed  the  Channel.  Pilgrimages — that  is,  journeys  to  places 
of  reputed  sanctity,  in  order  to  discharge  a  vow  or  to  gain 
an  answer  to  prayer — are  among  the  manifestations  connnonto 
all  the  gi'eat  religions  of  the  world.  Christian  pilgrimages 
began  in  visits  to  the  scenes  of  Our  Lord's  earthly  life. 
But  the  distance  and  the  danger  contined  stich  journeys  to 
the  idle  or  the  wealthy.  J'iet}'  found  some  parallel  in  the 
tombs  of  distinguished  martyrs  and  confessons.  The  chief  of 
these  was,  of  course,  the  tombs  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  at 
Pome,  which  proved  a  most  powerful  attraction  to  the  great 
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capital  of  Western  Kiirope.  No  less  attractive  were  the 
legendary  shrines,  the  sites  of  some  alleged  vision,  of  the 
supernatural  discovery  of  some  hidden  relic,  or  of  the 
jiresence  of  a  -wonder- working  image  or  pictin-e.  For  English 
people  the  most  imjxirtant  of  such  places  were  the  shrine 
of  St.  James  at  Compostella  in  Spain,  and,  at  home,  those  of 
St.  Thomas  Becket  at  ('anterhury,  and  of  Our  Lady  at  Wal- 
singham.  'J'liese  last  were  the  English  shrines  wliicli  enjoyed 
something  more  than  a  local  reputation.  There  were  many 
others  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  which  were  frequently 
visited — the  shrinc'  of  St.  Kdward  the  Confessor,  at  West- 
minster: of  St.  (Juthbert,  at  Durham;  of  St.  Alhan ; 
St.  Edmund,  at  liury :  and  St.  David:  whih'  an  attraction 
of  a  different  kind  was  found  in  the  holy  thorn  tree  planted 
liy  Joseph  of  Arimatha'a  at  (ilastonbury  (Vol.   I.,  p.   115). 

The  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  has  been  immortalised  by 
Chaucer.  But  scarcely  less  celebrated  was  that,  to  the  shrine 
of  tlie  Virgin  at  Walsingham.  This  was  situated  m  a  monastery 
of  Augustinian  Canons  some  twenty-seven  miles  distant  from 
Norwich,  and  contained  a  miraculous  statue  of  the  Mrgin, 
and  a  phial  of  her  milk.  The  road  to  sites  of  pilgrimage 
was  lined  with  chapels  :  the  approach  to  Walsingham  was 
i;nown  as  the  "Palmers'  Way."  The  towns  of  pilgrimage 
were  themselves  a  mass  of  inns  and  churches :  many  of 
them  contained  hostels  for  poor  pilgrims,  which  were  sup- 
ported by  loi-al  gilds.  There  was  much  encouragement  to  go 
on  pilgrimage.  Besides  the  benefits  promised  by  the  Church 
pilgrims  were  freed  from  toll,  and  their  persons  were  in- 
violable, so  that  anyone  injuring  them  was  exconuuunicate. 
Moreover,  they  obtained  shelter  and  sometimes  food  free  of 
cost  along  the  road,  and  those  who  were  members  of  a  gild 
were  helped  to  a  distant  journe\"  by  the  contributions  of 
their  fellow  gildsmen.  On  arrival  at  their  goal  pilgrims  put 
up  at  one  of  the  numerous  hostelries,  or  were  taken  in  at 
some  gVTest-house  provided  by  charitj' :  they  visited  the 
shrine,  made  their  offerings  and  prayers,  and,  before  depart- 
ing, bought  one  of  the  little  ])erforated  jiewter  medals,  which 
coidd  be  sewn  on  the  hat  or  dress  as  a  sign  of  the 
jiilgriraage  ))erformed.  For  each  shrine  had  its  own  peculiar 
form    of   token;    from    Canterbury    the    pilgrims    would    carry 
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;away  a  bottle  or  bell  with  the  image  of  St.  Thomas 
stamped  upon  it,  -wliile  a  slicll  was  the  mark  of  a  visit  to 
Compostella.  The  professional  pilgrim — the  palmer — who 
wandered  from  shrine  to  shrine,  wore  a  peculiar  garb  and 
hat,  and  carried  a  sci'ijJ  for  his  food  and  a  bottle.  .\[ore- 
■over,    the   staff  in   his    hand    and    the    little    medals     wliich 


CIIAPKL    AT    limi.UKJX,     .\ORFuLK.    ii.\     TIU;    KnMi    To    WALSIXGIIA.M. 

(Fiviii  a  phiAuijrapli   h;l  tkc  lit-r.   It'.   .Martin.) 

studded    his    clothes    proclaimed    his    profession    and    marked 
his    assiduity. 

But  as  pilgrimages  became  part  of  the  penitential  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  they  were  undertalcen  by  all  kinds  of 
people,  with  all  manner  of  ulterior  motives.  "  Some,"  says 
an  author  already  quoted,  "  went  like  gypsies  to  a  fair,  to 
gather  money;  some  went  for  the  pleasures  of  tlie  journey 
and  the  merriments  of  the  road."  This  condiination  of 
pleasure  with  business  commended  pilgrimages  as  forms  of 
penance  to  the  amateur,  and  their  continuance  as  an  occu- 
pation was  encouraged  because,  like  friars  and  pai'doners, 
and,  indeed,  like  all  travellers  living  by  their  wits,  pilgrims 
were    men    i)f   tlie    A\'(.)rl(l,    news-bringers,    and    retailers    of   the 
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mavvrllous.  But  it  was  just  this  qualification  that  excited 
the  wrath   nf  reformers.     Langiand  scornfully   remarks   that 

Pilgrims  and  palmers  plj-  them  together 
To  seek  Saint  James  and  saints  of  Rome, 
Went  forth  in  their  way  with  many  unwise  tales. 
And  have  leave  to  lie  all  their  lifetime. 

Relics.  Among'    the    most  wonderful    siglits    of  whidi   the   iiilgrims 

would  have  to  tell  would  be  the  relics  offered  to  their  view 
at  the  various  shrines.  Nor  waudd  it  be  impossible  for  them 
to  acquire  relics  of  considerable  interest,  which  to  the  devout 
would  be  irrefutable  jiroofs  of  the  sincerity,  if  not  of  the 
sanctity,  of  the  pilgrims  themselves.  We  need  not  go  to  eon- 
temporar3'  satirists  to  appreciate  the  marvellous  credulity  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Certainly  it  is  Boccaccio  whose  Frate  Cipolla 
produces  "  one  of  the  Angel  Gabriel's  feathers  which  remained 
in  the  "\"irgin  Mary's  chamber,  whenas  he  canje  to  announce 
to  her  in  Nazareth."  Similarly  the  pardoner  in  an  old  French 
farce  offers  to  slmw  '■  the  comb  df  the  cock  that  sung  at  i'ilate's." 
But  the  relics  known  to  history  are  quite  as  farcical.  To  Exeter 
Atlielstan  gave,  among  a  large  number  of  other  treasures, 
such  deepl}-  interesting  memorials  as  a  piece  of  the  candle 
which  the  angel  of  the  Lord  lit  in  the  tomb  of  Christ,  a  por- 
tion of  the  burning  busli  whence  (iod  spoke  to  Moses,  and 
one  of  the  stones  which  slew  St.  Stejjhen.  Medieval  law 
punished  with  death  thefts  of  even  a  trifling  amount,  but 
such  was  the  inherent  etiicacy  which  was  sui^posed  to  reside 
with  genuine  relics  that  their  fraudident  removal,  even  by 
members  of  one  religious  house  from  those  of  another,  was 
considered  not  only  a  condonable  but  almost  a  praiseworthy 
act.  Even  the  losers  dwelt  not  on  tlie  a(_-t  of  theft  but  on  the 
danger  which  they  suffered  from  the  loss  of  a  valuable  fetish 
or  talisman.  Nor  was  it  only  satirists,  whether  rationalist 
poets  or  religious  reformers,  who  scented  mischief  in  indis- 
criminate pilgrimages.  They  were  also  at  times  a  political 
danger.  Thus,  Edward  II. 's  cousin  and  rival,  Earl  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  was  considered  a  popular  martyr,  and  after  his 
execution  in  \'-Vl'2  the  pilgrimages  to  his  tomli  were  intended 
as  a  political  demonstration  against  the  king.  The  crowds 
who  sliipped  from  English  ports  to  visit  Compostella  might 
easily    include    spies    from    toreigii    i-ourts.      Hence   the  act  of 
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Richard  I  J.  wliicli  enforced  the  necessity  oi  licences  and  pass- 
ports for  all  would-be  pilgrims. 
The  Social         Historically    speaking,   the   indirect  use  nf  pilgrimages  siu-- 
pugrim-      ]>asses  the  various  uses  to  which  they  were  deliberately  tinned. 
^£®-  The  (aiming  and  going  of  considerable   crowds  between   ditt'er- 

ent  parts  of  the  country  and  from  one  side  of  thi'  Channel 
to  the  other  was  a  great  instrument  in  the  process  t)f  civilisa- 
tion. It  drew  together  different  classes  and  so  helped  on  the 
growth  of  national  sentiment.  It  broke  down  the  provincial- 
ism of  speech  and  thought  whirli  comes  of  isolated  life.  It 
spread  the  news  ;  it  gave  a  holiday  and  fresh  air,  and  change 
of  life  and  scene.  Finally,  it  introduced  the  ))ilgriui  to  foreign 
lands  and  so  helped  on  the  growth  of  c<jmmerce.  Neither 
the  frank  cynicism  of  Chaucer's  elaboi'ate  i)icture  nor  the 
biting  satire  of  the  wailing  Langland  had  the  least  effect  in 
checking  the  constant  stream  of  pilgrims.  Nor,  a  century 
later,  would  the  scathing  sarcasms  of  Erasmus  lia\c  borne 
more  abundant  fruit,  had  not  many  other  things  already  con- 
tributed to  the  disuse  of  the  machinery  of  the  medieval  Church. 

Al'TILolllTIEs,    lMis-l:;;iii. 

(«■)    GENKKAI.    HISTORY. 

Tlie  coutcnipovnry  ;iiitliorities  uro  tlif  .S7.  ,illiaii\t  C/iriniicle  (as  in  Cliap.  V.)  and  the 
Errshiiiii  Chriiincl,  ■  Kuinliton  and  Walsiugliam,  bi.tli  liviug  under  Richard  II.;  tlie 
Prencli  Croiixqiir  ilr  hi  'I'nnsmi  ,1  Murt  dc  Itnliiiid  Ikiij-.  the  Cliniiiroii  of  Adam  of 
Usk,  tlie  Aiiiin/i'S  Itiiiu-ili  and  Cajigravc's  I'hnmir/i-  nf  Emihiiid,  Gower's  Poems,  tlie 
J'lilitinil  Siiiiiis  (Wright's  ed.  and  Bolls  Series),  the  Ilnlls  nf  I'iniinmiiit.  To  the 
uioderu  authorities,  as  given  at  the  end  of  Cliaji.  V..  may  be  added  :  (i.airdner.  Homes 
of  Liiiiriisln-  (iiid  Ynrk  ;  and  for  Wyelitt'e  and  tlu'  Lollards,  the  preface  to  Fnscivuli 
Ziziiiiiontiii  (KoUs  Series);  (i.  M.  Trcvelyau,  Eitiilniid  m  Ihc  .U  r  if  U'l/r/if/i  {\S99), 
und  T/ir  rmsinit  liishti/  and  thr  J,o/hrds,  and  a  good  .-ircount  oi  Jiichard  II. *s  reigu 
ill   Liiigard,    llih/iiri/  of  Eiiiiliind. 

(/i)   SrECIAL  scatErTS. 

Miliyioii. — The  standard  life  of  Wycliffe  is  still  that  piililislu'il  at  Leipzig  by 
Gotthard  Lech  er  ;  hut  the  English  translation,  which  has  ap]jea,r<Ml  in  three  separate 
issues,  is  ueitlier  (•omplete  nor  altogether  satisfactory,  and  in  its  last  edition  (1884) 
has  suffered  :i  numher  of  changes  which  remove  it  still  fm-ther  from  the  original. 
Among  English  lives  tliat  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Matthew,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Wycliffe's 
Eiii/lisJi  H'orh-  /lif/igrfo  /i/i//ri/ifid  (1S80),  deserves  special  mention  ;  aud  the  writer  of 
the  section  dealing  with  Wycliife  in  the  ])r(?sent  chaiiter.  while  Ins  statements  and 
opinions  are  based  upon  a  study  of  Wyelitfe's  works  and  the  records  of  coutem- 
JKirary  witnesses,  has  made  free  use  of  his  own  sketch  of  If'i/r/ijf'g  tiiid  Mort-ineutu 
foi  llifiiriii  (1889).  The  student  will  he  rewarded  by  much  of  interest  ou  the  subject 
in  W.  W.  Shirley's  jtreface  to  the  Eifsiiniri  /i:inihifniii  (18.')*)),  though  it  rcipiircs 
eorr.:'rtion  in  the  light  of  more  recent  investigation.  For  Wyelitt'e's  eonncction  with 
politics  no  sounder  guide  exists  than  Stubbs,   Const.   Hist.,  XVI.  and  XIX. 
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Law,    Warfare,  Naral  Matters,  An-hitature,  uiiil  .Irt. — As  iu  Chap.  V. 

llintorij  of  I'ldrcrsitiis  ami  Sriitmls. — The  works  refeiTed  to  at  tlie  end  of  Cha]).  V., 
«siiccially  Maxwell-Lyte's  Dj/oril  aud  Claik  and  Willis's  Cambridge ;  T.  E.  Kirby, 
Wiiiehestcr  CuUeiie ;  Moberley,  William  of  IJ'i/ir/iam  :  the  (unedited)  Comiiotiis  Rolls 
of  Durham  Colhyt  ;  Macray,  Annah  of  tht  lUMeian  Library ;  volumes  iu  the  series  of 
Collrijr  Histories  published  by  F.  E.  Robinson  ;  articles  iu  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography, 
especially  on  "  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester." 

ileilieiiie  ami  Public  Health.— FiiXher  Gasquet's  Great  restilenee  (1894)  deals  fully 
with  the  Black  Death.  Other  authorities  as  for  Chap.  V.  .SVc  also  Jessopp,  The 
Lilac/,-  Death  in  East  Aiii/lia,   "Nineteenth  Century,''  Vols.  XVI.,  XVII. 

Literature. — B.  teu  Brink,  Geschichte  iler  L'lifflischen  Litteratur,  Bd.  I  and  2 
(Berlin  and  Strassburg,  lS77-i):j)  :  Alt>is  Brandl.  Geseh.  d.  mittelenejl.  Litteratur.  in 
Paul's  Grumlriss,  II.  1  (Stra,s.sburg.  ISSai ;  Allci'i/lische  Dichtuiiffeii  des  MS.  Hurl.  22o3, 
ed.  Bilddeker  (BerUn,  1S78) :  i'olifieal  Som/s,  eil.  T.  Wright  (Rolls  Series) :  Politieal 
Souf/s  of  F.ui/laud  from  .John  to  Edward  LL.,  ed.  and  trans,  by  T.  Wright  (Camden  Soc., 
lS:i',)) :  William  of  Shoreham's  Jteli//ious  Pocuis,  ed.  T.  Wright  (Percy  Soc,  Vol.  xxviii.)  ; 
Pearl,  ed.  and  trans.  I.  Gollaucz  (D.  Nutt,  1891) ;  Sir  Gau-aijne  and  the  Green  Knight 
(eirc.  Vim),  cd.  R.  Morris  (Early  Engl.  Te.xt  Soc,  1S04)  ;  Chaucer's  Poetical  Works. 
•ed.  R.  Morris  (Aldiiic  Poets,  18,SG) ;  Chaucer,  I'roloi/ue,  Jinight's  I'ule,  aud  Sun's 
Priest's  Tale,  ed.  Mon-is  and  Skcat ;  Chaucer,  .Man  of  L.aive's  Tale,  Prioresses'  Tale, 
Minor  L'oems,  ed.  Skeat  (Clarendon  Press)  :  Kluge,  Gesch.  il.  Engl.  Upraehe,  in  Paul's 
(Irnndriss,  Bd.  I.,  Lief.  5  (Strassburg,  1S91)  ;  Ten  Brink,  Chaucer :  Studien  :ur 
(resehiclife  seiner  Kutwickeluug,  etc.  (Monster,  1870)  ;  Ten  Brink,  Chaucer's  Sprache 
nnd  J'ershunst  (Leipzig,  1884)  ;  Mor.sbach,  Hber  den  I'rsprung  der  N.-E.  Schrijt- 
sprache  (Heilbronn.  1S8S)  ;  Diet.  Nat.  Biography,  "  Chaucer"  (Prof.  .1.  W.  Hales).  Tlie 
critical  edition  of  Chaucer's  works,  with  Life,  etc.,  by  Prof.  W.  \V.  Skeat  (G  vols., 
Clarendon  Press)  is  now  the  standard  edition  of  the  poet.  Wycliffe,  Works, 
ed.  by  T.  Arnold,  :i  vols.,  Oxford,  1SIJ9-71  ;  English  Worhs  of  Wielif  hitherto 
unprinted,  ed.  F.  D.  Matthew  (E.E.T.S.,  1880)  ;  Wycliffe's  Latin  Works,  ed.  Budden- 
sieg,  Loserth,  R.  L.  Poole,  and  others  (Wyclif  Soc,  at  present  17  vols,  1883-9ii) ; 
Morley*s  English  Writers,  Vols.  IV.-VI.  ;  Buddensicg.  Johunn  Wielif  u.  Seine  Zeit 
(Gotha,  188.5)  ;  Lechler.  .John  Wicklift'e  and  his  Enijlish  Precursors  {see  above)  ; 
E.  Gasner,  Beitritge  zum  pjitwielrelungsgaug  der  neuciigliselien  Schriftspraehc  auf 
Gruud  der  mitfelenglischen  Jiihelrersioneu  (1891) ;  Laugland.  Work^.  ed.  Skeat  (Clarendon 
Press)  ;  Jusserand,  Lc  Pausun  Anglais  au  Mogeu-Age  et  Iu  Pnhue  Mgslii/ue  de  Lunglantt 
(Paris,  1893)  :  Obserrations  sur  la  Vision  de  Piers  Plouinau  (Paris,  1879)  ;  J.  W.  Hales, 
"  Langlaud  "  (in  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography)  ;  R.  Kron,  ll'illiuui  Langleg's  Jiueh  ron  Peter 
dcni  P/tiiger,  i'ntcrsnehungcu,  etc.  (Giittingeu,  188o)  ;  Ro.scntbal,  Laugland's  Metrik  (iu 
"  Anglia,"  I.,  414)  ;  I'ierce  tlie  Ploughman's  Crcde  ami  (rod  Spede  the  Plough,  ed.  Skeat 
(E.E.T.S.,  18G7).  Gower,  JSalades  and  other  Poems,  Roxburgh  Club,  1818;  Minnesang, 
etc.,  ed.  Stengel,  Ausgaben  u.  Abhandlungen  .  .  .  der  JComanischen  Philologie.  No. 
LXIV.,  1882  ;  J'ox  Clunuintis  jiecnoii  Chronica  Tripartita,  ed.  Coxe,  Roxbui'gli  Club, 
18.i0;  Confessio  Amantis,  ed.  Paul!  (3  vols.  London,  18.")7) ;  K.  Meyer,  J«/(«  Gower's 
Itezieliungcn  zii  Chancer,  etc  (Bonn,  1889)  ;  S.  Lee.  art.  "  Gower,"  iu  Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biography. 

Agriculture. — Thorold  Rogers,  Historg  of  Agriculture  uud  Prices  aud  •Si.r  ('euturies 
of  Work  and  Wages  ;  Ashley,  Economic  Historg  ;  Nasse,  '/,ur  Geschichte  dir  Mittclalter- 
liclie  Feld-Gemeinsehuft  in  England:  Vinogr.adoff,  Villuitiage  in  L.ngland  :  Maitland, 
Select  Pleas  in  Manorial  Courts  (Seldeu  Soc);  .Secbohm,  Luglish  I'illage  Commuuitg  ; 
Gomme,  Tillage  C'ommunitg. 

ludustrg  uud  Commerce,  Li^S-l^SS. — For  the  commercial  history  in  detail  it  is 
necessary  to  consult  Rymer's  Foederu,  the  Rolls  of  I'arliaiucnt,  aud  the  Statutes  of 
the  Realm.  Macphcrson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  iu  addition  to  rather  iuacoirate 
abstracts  of  Rymer  and  other  authorities,  contains  many  useful  details  ;  and  Thorold 
Rogers's  Agriculture  and  Prices,  with  its  exhaustive  records  of  t\\G  prices  of  English 
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and  foreitru  comraodities,  is  indispeusalde.  Hie  Jlto/serecesse,  ed.  by  Koppraau,  is 
a  iiiiue  of  iuformation  on  the  commercial  relatious  between  England  and  the  Hause 
towns.  Ochenkowski's  E)i;flif)ids  IVirtlisrhnfilichc  Ei/tivickcho/ff  im  A'tsf/fn/i/r  dcs 
Mi tfr/ulters  iiud  Gi'oss^ fi  GUd  Mrrr/iant  are  the  most  useful  works  on  the  Staple  ;  and 
Cunninghaui's  Groirth  of  ludustnj  and  Conniirrrr  gives  a  good  general  view  of  English 
commerce  in  tlie  foiu'teenth  century.  S,t'  a/so  Ashley.  Jli.ston/  of  the  JFoidin/  Trade, 
and.  in  general,  Ashley's  ErouoDiir  Historii.  Many  of  the  data  are  only  to  be  found 
in  varinns  county  histories  and  local  records. 

Ti)irn  Life. — Merewether  and  Stephens.  Jli.sto,!/  of  Mamnpal  i'm-puniftons  ;  iihir 
Alhiis  of  London  (ed.  Kiley)  ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Town  LAfe  in  the  Fiftrenth  Cenfnri/  ; 
Sharpe,  London  and  the  KuKjdoni  :  Buitows,  f'inqne  I'orts  ;  Historic  Towns  Series; 
Jusserand,  JCng/ish  Waijfarinij  Life  in  thr  Middle  Agrs ;  Pauli,  Bildcr  nas  Alt' 
England ;  Loftie,  Ifistori/  of  L.ondon.  Srr  also  Stxibbs,  Constitniional  Llistort/ ; 
Cunningham,  Growth  of  L-lntjUsh  Iniiastr;/  and  ('na/iiirnr ;  Rogers.  Si^'  Vvntnrics  of 
Ji'orh  and   li'agcs'.    Maitland.    Tmrnship  and  Jturuaiili. 

Social  Life. — Strutt,  Sports  and  I'astimts  uf  the  Fvople  of  England  {revised  by 
"NV.  Hone,  1S3S)  ;  Jusserand.  Les  Anglais  an  Mogen  Age  and  English  JJ'agfaring  IJfe 
in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  Cutts,  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Af/es  ;  A.  W.  Ward, 
Mistorg  of  English  Jh-aniatic  Literature  :  Katharine  L.  Bates,  The  English  Eeligious 
Drama  :  A.  W.  Tollnrd,  The  Miracle  Flags. 
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CHAPTER    All. 

THE    CLOSE    OF    THE    MIDDLE    AGES.      1399-14S5. 

The  Henry  IV.  of  Shakespeare  sums  up  in  his  dying  speech  a.  l 
the  whole  course  of  a  sin,<,nilarly  eventful  career  when,  in  a 
faiiKius  scene,  he  cries  out  that  God  knew  by  what  crooked  Reieii  of 
ways  he  had  won  the  crown :  "  I  myself,"  he  adds,  "  know  well  "*°^ 
how  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  liead."  It  is  the  story  of 
honour  perverted  by  ambition,  and  avenged  by  disappointment 
and  remorse.  His  Scottish  and  ^VeIsh  wars  were  marked  by 
disaster.  His  old  friends,  his  own  kinsmen,  proved  traitors. 
The  nation  which  had  once  loved  him  m-ew  weary  of  his  rule. 
His  kingdom's  great  revenues,  his  own  vast  domains,  melted 
away  like  fair}-  gold  in  his  hands.  His  nuuxlercd  rival  seemed 
to  live  again  in  a  mocking  pretender,  the  false  Richard.  He 
slew  his  enemies  only  to  find  that  men  mourned  their  fate,  and 
even  canoni.sed  their  memory.  Tiie  crusading  ideals  of  his 
youth  were  destined  to  be  degraded  into  mere  persecution ;  he 
was  the  tirst  ]']ngiish  sovereign  who  burned  men  in  the  name 
of  religion.  At  tirst  sight  there  is  nuich  tliat  is  inexplicable 
in  the  reign,  much  that  is  repulsive,  much  that  seems  weary 
and  fruitless  ;  little  or  nothing  of  the  heroic,  and  no  landmarks 
of  progress. 

Yet  upon  a  closer  view,  features  of  interest  and  of  promise  signs  of  a 
reveal  themselves.  The  medieval  period  is  closing ;  its  great  ^^'"  ^^^' 
ideas  have  faded.  Rut  a  new  era  is  dawning.  The  Chiu'ch  had 
already  passed  its  clima.x  of  prosperity  and  independence ; 
henceforth  it  prepares  its  own  downfall  by  an  even  closer  con- 
nection with  the  ro3-al  power.  That  royal  power  itself  was 
beginning  to  show  the  influence  of  those  theories  and  those 
events  which  were  soon  to  cover  all  Europe  with  absolutist 
sovereignties.  The  new  commercial  classes,  in  whose  suppoi't 
this  absolutism  was  to  find  its  practical  basis,  begin  to  manifest 
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themselves;  tliey  even  have  their  heroes,  a  Whittington,  a  Jack 
of  Newbury. 

Jlost  rapid  change  of  all,  the  feudal  baronage  had  been, 
even  in  the  preceding  century,  transforming  itself  into  a  more 
modern  nobility,  intriguing  for  places  and  pensions,  instead  of 
taking  up  arms  for  local  independence. 

^loreover,  the  reign  of  Henry  1\'.  is  a  time  of  beginnings. 
That  changeful  drama,  the  political  suicide  of  the  baronage, 
which  only  closed  with  the  extinction  of  Poles  and  Nevilles 
upon  the  Tudor  scaffolds,  had  for  its  first  scene  the  massacre 
at  ( 'irencester.  There  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  the  women 
being  s]ieciallv  cons}>icuous,  rose  in  fury  against  tliose  great 
lords,  ilontague,  Holland,  Jjimilcy,  whose  seltish  insurrection 
aimed  at  wrecking  the  reign  of  peace  just  inaugurated 
(February,  1400). 

Those  implacable  family  feuds,  which  not  even  the  blood- 
shed of  Towton  Field.  <>v  llarnet,  or  Tewkeslmry,  could  slake, 
had  taken  their  ri.se  in  the  personal  jealousies  which  had 
gathered  about  the  court  of  Richard  H.,  but  were  fanned  into 
flame  in  the  court  of  his  successor.  The  central  issue  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Eoses  was  tlie  claims  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
These  claims  had  been  fostered  by  Humphrey  of  (Gloucester 
as  a  means  to  excite  popular  jirejudice  against  his  rivals, 
.Suffolk  and  the  Beauforts.  Traced  to  its  root,  this  rivalry  had 
its  origin  in  the  position  of  the  Beauforts  supporting  the 
rrinee  of  Wales  in  1410  against  the  king,  tlie  I'rince's  next 
brother,  and  the  greater  nobles  and  churchmen. 

Again,  the  offence  done  in  1 ;?!)!)  to  contemporary  belief  in 
Right.  ^  hereditary  right  was  amply  avenged  in  1401.  Bolingbroke  set 
forth  his  claim  as  resting  on  God's  grace,  and  on  the  fact  "  that 
the  realm  was  in  point  to  be  undone  for  default  of  govern- 
ment"; but  he  went  further,  and  challenged  the  (."rown,  as  one 
descended  by  right  line  of  blood  from  Henry  III.  This  was 
probably  not  mainly  intended  to  suggest  the  worthless  gossip 
about  Henry  HI.'s  son,  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  Edmund  "Crouch- 
back,"  being  rejected  from  his  riglitful  place  as  heir  to  the 
thi-oue,  and  the  younger  son,  Edward,  [)referred  in  his  stead. 
But  the  challenge  did  no  doubt  intend  to  discountenance  the 
Mortimer  claim,  whi(!li  rested  on  female  succession  as  it  came 
through   Philippa,  lieiress  of  Lionel  of  Clarence,  Edward  UL's 
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third  son.  The  Lancastrian  chxiin  came  thronsjh  John  of  (iaunt, 
fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  but  was  a  claim  tln-oiigh  nudes.  Knt 
Edward  l\.,  who  deposed  Henry  ^'l.,  was  the  great-grandson  of 
that  Koger  Mortimer  who  had  ah-cad}-  been  declared  heir  by 
Richard  II.,  and  whose  little  sons,  aged  eight  and  seven,  now 
possessed  a  right,  which  a  usurper  less  scrupulous  tlian  Eoling- 
broke  would  have  found  the  means  to  remove  by  death.  'J'he 
same  Yorkist  claim  had  to  be  recognised,  nuich  against  his  will, 
by  the  first  Tudor  sovereign  ;  and  his  (^)ueen,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
was  crowned   03-  a  right  of  her  own  which   to  most  men  was 
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probably  better  based  than  that  of  Henry  her  husband,  heir  as 
he  was  only  to  the  weak  Beaufort  title. 

Nor,  obscure  and  gloomy  as  it  is,  does  this  reign  lack  episodes  obscure 
and  subsidiary  questions  which  invite  inquiry.  The  obsciu'ity  ^^^°  ^^' 
is  parth'  due  to  the  surprising  way  in  which  the  primary 
authorities  for  the  period  differ  on  decisive  points.  Even  where 
all  substantially  agree,  as  in  bearing  out  the  traditions  a,s  to  the 
wild  escapades  of  Prince  Henry's  youtlifid  years,  their  testimony 
is  hard  to  reconcile;  with  other  evidence,  such  as  the  facts  of 
his  strenuous  militar\'  career  and  his  active  leadership  of  the 
council.  Nor,  though  we  may  discern  some  of  the  causes  of 
the  unusual  success  of  the  Welsh  insurrection  (p.  387^  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  reign,  is  it  ea.sy  to  thread  the  intricate 
maze  of  contemporary  Scottish  history,  or  to  trace  the  connection 
of  Scottish  affairs  with  the  rebellion  of  the  Percies.  Very  startling, 
again,  are  the  reversals  of  policj-,  by  which,  in  the  wild  duel  of 
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the  two  great  parties  in  France,  an  Enyiisli  army  is  sent   now 
to  snpport  the   Ikirgundians  (1411),  and   now   in  tlio  Orleauist 
interest  to  attac-k  the  allies  of  Burgundy  (1412). 
•The  Rule  With  .SO  niucli  in  it  that   is  futile  and  resultless,  the  reigu 

ment.'^'^  of  Henry  IV.  has  yet  bequeathed  one  result  of  inesthnable  value 
for  English  liberty.  Parliamentary  government  came  at  this 
time  to  its  maximum.  True,  it  outran  itself,  and  after  thirty- 
eight  years  of  precocious  development,  fell  into  anarchy,  and 
gave  place  to  the  two  centuries  of  Yorkist,  Tudor,  and  Stuart 
absolutism:  but  when  the  Connnons  once  more  began,  under 
Charles  I.,  to  assert  their  place  in  the  constitution,  it  was  to 
Lancastrian  times  that  they  looked  back  for  their  ancient  rights, 
and  to  Lancastrian  precedents  that  they  had  recourse  for 
weapons  in  the  struggle. 

Henry  IV.  had  come  to  the  throne  pledged  to  abandon  the 
evil  ways  of  Richard  IT  He  would  not  govern  by  his  "  own 
voluntary  purpose  or  singular  opinion,"  but  by  common  counsel 
and  consent.  He  was  "  the  new  .ludas  Maccakeus."  He  was 
the  first  king  anointed  from  the  holy  flask  nuraeuloush-  pre- 
sented to  St.  Thomas,  and  revealed  again  to  Duke  Henry  of 
Lancaster.  He  was  the  "  boar  of  connjieree  "  foretold  bv  .Merlin 
as  destined  to  "  recall  the  scattered  Hocks  to  their  lost  pastiu'es." 
])Ut  above  all  he  was  the  chosen  man  alike  of  clergy,  barons, 
and  nation.  Yet  for  all  that,  it  was  not  the  weakness  of  his 
title  that  gave  the  Commons  such  a  hold  upon  him  from  the 
The  Kings  (irst.  It  was  the  extraordhiary  <litficulties  of  his  position,  and 
parti(;ularly  the  inexplicable  financial  difficulties,  which  beset 
him  from  the  out.set.  Lord  as  he  was  of  six  earldoms,  and  of 
all  tin.'  vast  domains  of  the  bouse  of  Lancaster,  master  of  many 
confiscated  estates,  neither  these  nor  the  lands  and  revenues  of 
the  Crown  sufficed  to  meet  the  ex])enses  of  garrisons  and  fleets, 
and  of  endless  wars,  and  above  all,  tlie  insatiable  claims  of  those 
whose  support  he  had  to  buy  with  promises  beyond  his  means 
to  fulfil.  In  his  first  year,  the  pensions  already  granted  amounted 
to  .£24,0()(),  a  sum  more  than  liis  whole  roj-al  and  private 
revenues  from  land.  (Jalais  alone  cost  £30,000  a  year:  Ireland 
and  Wales  and  the  Marclies  at  least  as  nmch  again :  the 
household  about  the  same.  (Jn  the  other  hand,  even  with 
all  the  subsidies  and  grants  of  increased  customs,  which 
the    most    moving   statements    of    the    royal    needs    won    from 
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the  reluctant  Coininmis,  his  average  animal  revenue  seems 
to  have  reached  little  more  than  ilOO.UOO.  The  Chief 
Justice's    statement    to   Parliament    in    1401    showed    that   at 
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least    fl.jO.OOO    was   needed    for    tlie   ordinary  annual  expenses 
of  the  realm. 

No   wonder  then  that   the  Commons  made  hold  so  earl}-  as 
1401  to  claim  that  redress  should  precede  Supplv.     This  time 
69 
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Claims  tlie  king  refused;  it  was  wiihout  jirecedent,  he  said  ;  but  never- 
Commons.  tlieless  the  victory  lay  with  the  C'ouunons ;  for  heiieoforth  they 
made  it  the  rule  to  aimounee  their  money  grant  only  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  when  the  answers  to  ])etitions  had  been 
declared.  This  gave  the  ('iinmiuns  contrail  of  the  purse:  and 
with  that  nmst  go  practical  control  of  the  whole  government. 
Hence  we  find  them  insisting  on  their  freedom  of  debate,  forcing 
the  king  to  accept  advice  on  details  of  administratit)n,  com- 
])laining  formally  of  the  king's  household,  the  r<iyal  pensioners, 
and  the  al)use  of  "  livery."  We  find  the  old  cry  against  "  aliens" 
reviveil  on  nceasion  of  Henry's  marriage  to  Joan  of  Navarre, 
1-1-03  ;  the  household  restricted  to  £12,000  u  year  ;  and,  above 
all,  tlie  names  of  those  on  the  king's  council  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  Parliameat.  This  last  was  the  characteristic 
Lancastrian  solution  of  that  fundamental  problem  of  politics, 
how  to  ensure  harmony  between  the  Legislature  and  Executive  ; 
how  t<i  give  to  the  legislative  pi>wer  ultimate  control  over  the 
executive  without  unduly  hampering  the  latter.  It  was  a  better 
plan  than  that  devised  by  the  (iood  Parliament  in  137(j,  which 
was,  occasiouall\-,  to  "■enforce"  the  council  by  adding  ten  or 
twelve  lords  whom   the  ('onunons  could   trust. 

If  redress  before  Supply  was  the  first  maxim  of  financial 
control,  hardly  second  to  it  in  iiiijiortance  was  that  of  audit 
of  accounts.  In  1405,  after  declaring  that  kings  ilo  not  render 
accounts,  Henry  had  to  yield  and  allow  auditors  to  be  ap])ointed ; 
and  from  this  date  audit  was  never  refused.  The  kindred 
practice  of  appropriating  particular  grants  to  particular  purposes 
became  more  and  more  an  unbroken  rule  ;  thus  tunnage  and 
poundage  came  to  be  appropriated  for  naval  d(>fence,  the  woo! 
custom  for  maintenance  of  Calais  and  defence  of  the  realm,  and 
several  sources  of  income  were  set  apart  for  "  the  king's  list "  (the 
civil  list,  as  it  would  be  called  now).  Finally,  tlu^  exclusive  right 
of  the  Connnons  to  originate  all  money  grants  was  brought  into 
notice  through  an  accidental  invasion  of  this  right  by  the  Lords 
ill    1407. 

This  prudent  submission  to  rarliamentarv  control  bi'ougiu,  its 
own  reward.  The  Connnons  meddled  with  the  king's  most 
iiiliniati'  affairs;  they  cut  ilnwn  liis  grants  and  ]irnsions,  they 
c.\[)elled  his  wife's  attendants,  they  told  liim  his  household  was  a 
set  of  rascals,  their  Speaker  bored  him  with  allegorical  homilies. 
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But  amid  universal  treason  aud  rubcllion  no  shadow  of  treason  was  Parliament 
found  in  them.  Over  and  over  again  they  declared  his  title  and  °^^ ' 
continued  his  succession  to  his  sons.  The  solid  strength  of  this 
tie  between  the  royal  power  and  the  gentry,  yeomen,  and 
burgesses  of  the  nation  is  best  proved  by  the  strong  position 
into  which  Henry  V.  at  once  stepped,  and  the  unswerving  and 
generous  loyalt\'  with  which  his  people  seconded  his  far-reaching 
designs. 

The    cau.ses    of  the    rebellion  of  ()wen   tilendower  were   parth'   o  m 

political,  partly  social,  and  partly  naticiual.       Owen  was  the  hero  ^^^^ 

of  the  student,  of  the  laboiu'er,  and  of  the  Welsh  yeoman  who  Giendower's 
11  •  •      i     1       -a'  1      1  1  Rebellion, 

had  a  pnevanco  aofamst  sherin  or  lorti  marcher. 

Between   the   death  of  Llewellyn  m  1282  and  the  rise   of 

Glendower  in  1400  there  had  been  three  classes  of  rebellions  in 

AVales.     The  first  was  the  rebellion  of  the  princes,  who,  in  their 

jealousy   of  Llewell})!,  had  joined  Edward   I.      The  second,  in 

1294,    was    th(!   widespread    rebellion    against    taxes,    when    the 

kin<r's    collectors    were    hanyed    throutihout     tin;    leneth    and 

breadth  of  Wales.     The  third,  in  1315  and  l:J22,  was  caused  by 

the   success  of  the  Scots,  and  by  the  Bruces'  attempt  to  bnil<l 

ujj  a  Celtic  empire. 

By  1400  there  were  new  causes  of  discontent.    The  Justice  and  weisu 
,       /  r        1  1       Discontent, 

the  lord  marcher  were  more  unpopular  than  ever,  tor  tlie  weak- 
ness of  the  Lancastrian  central  government  enalilcd  the  lords  to 
encroach  on  the  teriitories  of  their  Welsh  neighbours,  and  to 
use  the  law  for  their  own  aggrandisement.  "  Bitter  was  the 
justice  of  the  law;  the  injustice  of  the  officers  of  the  law  was 
more  bitter  still."  The  great  social  uplieaval  which  in  England 
took  the  form  of  the  Peasant  Revolt  had  atfectcd  Wales  also. 
Peasants  flocked  to  the  standard  of  (ilendower  after  hana'ino' 
their  bailitt's,  and  Owen's  bard  sang  the  praises  of  the  sons  of 
labour  and  of  the  plough.  The  national  spirit  was  rising  still,  in 
spite  of  Sir  Edward  Llwyd's  failure  to  unite  with  the  Bruces. 
Welsh  students  Hocked  home  from  Oxford  to  tight  under 
Giendower's    banner. 

Owen  Glendower  was  a  Welsh  stpiire,  whose  proj^erty  lay  on 
the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Berwyn.  He  had  been  a 
law  student  at  Westminster,  and  was  in  the  service  of  Henry 
of    Lancaster  before    Henry    ascended    the  English    throne    as 
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Henvv  IV.  In  Lord  (irev  of  Kutliiu  he  had  a  i;rasj>iiii;-  and  tyran- 
nical neia'hbour,  Nvho  was  evov  rlaimin"'  some  iiart  ot  his  mountain 
iiatrimony.  He  had  appealed  to  the  kini;-  m  vam  for  justice, 
and  he  saw  that  Lord  (xrey  was  plotting  his  ruin  b}-  making  him 
apjiear  a  traitor  to  the  king. 

In  1-tOO  Owen  attacked  Lord  (irev,  and  found  that  the  whole 
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of  the  Welsh  land  sulijected  to  English  sheriff  and  Inrd  marcher 
alike  was  ready  to  rebel.  Henry  immediately  recognised  the 
danger,  and  with  the  activity  which  characterised  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  he  at  once  advanced  into  Wales.  Owen  retired  into 
the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon  before  him,  and  Henry  had  to  retire 
without  achieving  anything  beyond  the  destruction  of  (ijen- 
dowcr's   countrv,   "  the  glen   of   the  sari(Hl  waters,"  which   had 
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been  left  undefended.  The  king  offered  pardon,  and  the 
country  became  quiet  for  a  moment.  But  the  danger  continued, 
and  there  was  rigorous  legislation  against  the  Welsh  ;  no 
Welshman  was  to  remain  in  office,  the  Welsh  were  to  be 
forced  to  repair  their  rulers'  castles,  no  meetings  were  to 
be  held  without  tlie  permission  of  the  English  t)tticers,  and 
the  activity  of  the  itinerant  bards  was  to  be  mercilessly 
repressed. 

The  Jtistice  of  North  Wales,  and  the  custodian  of  the 
castles  which  guarded  the  north,  from  Chester  to  Carnarvon, 
was  the  headstrong  and  ambitious  Henry  Percy.  In  1401  an 
attempt  was  made  to  break  this  line  of  castles  by  the  capture 
of  Conway,  the  k(n'  of  mountainous  Carnarvonshire.  The 
castle  was  captiu'ed  on  Good  Frida}',  when  the  garrison  was 
in  the  town  church,  but  violent  Hotspur  stormed  it  again. 
As  long  as  Henry  Percy  held  the  castles,  Owen's  chief  activity 
was  further  south,  where  the  men  of  Cardigan  and  Carmarthen 
were  ready  to  rise  against  the  custodians  of  the  castles  which 
fringed  their  mountains.  Percy's  strength  and  almost  empty 
exchequer  were  taxed  to  the  fidl  in  the  north,  while  Owen 
was  vowing  at  Carmarthen  that  he  would  exterminate  the 
English  tongue.  Before  the  end  of  the  summer  the  king 
came  to  North  Wales,  then  struck  across  Mid  Wales  to  meet 
Glendower,  sparing  neither  church  nor  child  on  his  way,  and 
stalling  his  horses  near  the  high  altar  of  Strata  Florida 
Abbey,  the  resting-place  of  the  kings  of  Wales.  The  land  of 
the  rebels  was  parcelled  out  among  the  loyal  Welsh,  and 
then,  fearing  winter,  the  king  departed.  Owen  reappeared,  as 
if  by  magic,  and,  in  the  depth  of  Avinter,  made  another  deter- 
mined attack  ujDon  the  northern  line  of  fortresses.  He  was, 
however,  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Carnarvon,  and  to  retire 
with  his  white  banner  and  golden  dragon  ;  and  Hai'lech  was 
relieved  by  an  army  which  marched  from  Chester  through 
deep  snow. 

Owen   had  revived    the    Bruce.s'   dream  of   a  (_'eltic  empire.  Owen's 
Before  the  end  of  l-iOl  he  had  begun  to  negotiate  with  Henr)'  Aiues. 
Percy,    and  his    emissaries    were   on  their  way  to   the  lords    of 
Ireland    and    the  King  of  Scotland.     He   aimed    at   imiting   a 
number    of   powerful    barons,  dependent  upon  himself,    against 
the    King    of   England.       The  victory  of   the    Fyrnwy,    at    the 
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beo'inninj?  of  1402,  gave  him  Lord  VtYc}'  as  an  ally:  the 
sjrcat  vii'torv  of  Bryn  Glas,  in  the  sinnnier  of  the  same 
year,  won   Sir  Eibiiunil   ^rurtinii'V  to  liis  side 


STUATA     !I,(Jl:U)A     AllllEY. 

Owen     Iiad     liej^nn     as     the    i'liaiii|ii(in     of     tlir     oppressed 

lalionrci'  : 

■■  (to(1  ami   Mary  ever  ^hi'ltcr 
EvL'i-y  siiffcriiin'  son   n{  l.iil." 

Bill    thr    \vides])ri_'ad    misery    and    injustiee    mad(!    Ids    snceess 
so    ra[ii<l    and    '^vrat    tliat  lie    assnmrd    tlie  title   of  "cm-   most 
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dread  sovereign  j>rince,''  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  discontented  English  nobles.  In  1403  Henry  was  to  be 
crushed  by  a  ^reat  league,  (ilendowcr  was  to  subdue  the 
Avhole  ot'  Wales,  and  to  march  northwards  to  meet  the 
Percies.  Owen  had  not  completed  the  reductit)n  of  tilamorgan, 
when  the  I'^ing  marched  rapidly  and  attacked  the  Percies 
before  they  could  unite  with  the  Welshmen,  at  Shrewsbury, 
m  the  summer  of  140o.  The  defeat  of  the  Percies  foiled 
Glendower's  first  plan. 

But  he  continued  to  work  with  unceasint;'  vitrour.  During 
the  autumn  of  1408  all  the  castles  along  the  South  Wales 
coast,  from  Kidwelly  to  Chepstow,  were  in  the  utmost  danger ; 
and  an  alliance  was  formed  in  1404  between  Charles  VI.  of 
France  and  "  Cwen,  by  Cod's  grace  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  our  reign." 

Owen,  now    Prince   of   Wales,  aimed   at   dethroning  Henry  owen, 
and  placing  the  young  Earl  of  March  on  the  English  throne-  ^^"g®  °^ 
In    this    he    was    foiled    fiy    the   capture    of    Lady    Sf)encer. 
His   good   fortune^  for  the   moment,  seems   to   have   left   him. 
Raising   peasant    armies   was   as    easy   as   ever,   but   in   battle 
after   battle,  especially  in   the   disastrous   battles   of  Grosmont 
and   ilynydd    Pwll   Melyn,    they   were   routed   ly-   an   English 
army   soon    to    lie    connnanded    by   the   young   prince   Henry. 
It   was    believed   for    the    moment    that   (_)\ven   was    dead,    in  His  Rout 
spite   of    his    magic.      He   disappeared:    his    poet    plaint ivi4v  pearanae^ 
inquires    aliout    his    habitation,    and    calls    him   home    from    all 
parts    of    the    world    to    rule     tlie    Welsh    as     their    prince. 
Tradition   saj's    that   Owen    went   no    fui-ther    than   a   cave  on 
the  wild  coast  of  Merioneth. 

In  140()  Owen  Glendower  is  Prmce  of  Wales  again,  with  His 
views  as  statesmanlike  and  plans  as  great  as  ever.  In  a  letter  ana  Plans 
written  to  Charles  YI.  in  this  year,  he  defines  his  aims.  They 
were  (bicHy  three.  The  first  was  the  independence  of  Wales, 
with  Owen  himself  as  its  prince.  The  second  was  the  ecclesi- 
astical independence  of  AYales,  with  a  Welsh  archbishop  at 
St.  David's.  The  third  was  the  revival  of  learning  in  AVales 
by  the  creation  of  two  imiversities,  one  in  South  Wales  and 
the  other  in  North  Wales.  Owen's  plans  stand  out  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  narrow,  selfish  plans  of  that  cruel,  sensual, 
decrenerate  age.     He  himself  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
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the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  that  iron  tinir.  The  truest 
description  of  his  idiaracter  is  well  known,  thou.L;li  he  is 
deserihed  as  taking  part  in  a  scene  which  is  not  historical : — 

•■  In  faith,  li<»  is  a  worthy  fti'utlcmaii, 
Exeecdiiigly  well  read,  and  jirufitcrt 
111  strange  eoiu-ealmeuts.  valiant  as  a  lion, 
And  wondrous  aii'ablo.  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India." 

The  negotiations  between  the  self-created  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Peter  de  Lnna,  who  got  Charles  A'l.  to  support  him  as  Pope 
Benedict  XIII.,  are  not  uninteresting,  Avere  it  only  on  account 
of  the  personality  of  the  two  men.  Peter  de  Luna  was  a  man 
of  invincible  courage,  and  Owen  Glendower  struggled  against 
unforeseen  disasters  and  dittictilties  with  as  much  success  as 
against  the  temptations  of  sudden  gleams  of  good  fortune.  And 
liis  aims,  after  all,  were  not  impossible.  Wales  had  been  inde- 
pendent before,  and  a  hiindix'd  years'  subjection  had  not  made 
Welshmen  forget  the  fad.  In  his  own  country,  and  with  a  free 
hand,  Owen  could  remedy  the  c(^ndition  of  the  labourer  who  was 
his  chief  supporter,  and  who  was  now  suffering  from  the  tyranny 
of  his  foreign  master  and  from  the  agricultural  depression  at 
the  same  time.  During  liis  time  of  power,  A\'ales  was  ecclesi- 
astically independent,  (-)wen's  bishops  owed  no  allegiance  to 
Canterbury,  and  he  fondly  hojsed  to  see  a  Welsh  archbishopric 
established  by  Papal  authority.  The  Pojje  was  asked  to  estab- 
lish two  universities  in  Wales,  in  order,  for  one  thing,  to  please 
the  students  and  bards  who  had  done  so  nnich  for  Glendower. 
Owen  The  character  of  Welsh  literature  had  changed  with  the  advent 

weisti  of  Glendower.  The  love  .songs  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  which 
Poetry.  mark  the  golden  age  of  Welsh  poetry,  give  jjlace  to  the  martial 
odes  of  lolo  Goch — a  more  masculine  and  more  vigorous  litcra- 
turi\  but  with  the  grace  of  the  fa.shion  of  it  perishing.  Hut 
Glendower  himself  believed  in  education.  He  knew  that  an 
independent  church  must  draw  its  priests  from  the  colleges  ol 
its  own  countrv,  and  his  own  love  for  reading  made  this  student 
of  Dante  aim  at  giving  his  people  intellectual  as  well  as  jiolitical 
freedom. 

His  plans  were.  fo|-  the  iin'ini'iit.  doouu'd  to  failure  Tlio 
great  Frcnc-h  army  wliidi  lamlrd  at  Milford  Haven  to  help  him 
could  not    invade  Englaml   and   jmt   an  cud   to  the  struggle;  it 
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pierced  as  far  as  Worcester,  and  then  the  wliule  of  England  was 
roused.  So  vast  a  garrison  could  not  be  maintained  in  Wales  as 
a  purely  defensive  army,  and  it  had  to  return.  The  weather 
fought  against  Glendower  as  it  had  fuught  against  Henry.  The 
condition  of  the  labourer  did  not  become  immediately  better. 
In  1407  the  winter  was  so  hard  that  nearly  all  the  little  birds 
died.  Owen's  magic,  it  was  believed,  coidd  conunand  storms, 
but  he  could  nut  make  the  siui  to  shine  and  the  wheat  to  grow. 
It  became  more  and  more  dithcult  to  find  allies  ;  the  activity  of 
young  Henr}-  crushed  one  reliellion  after  the  other.  Owen's 
Bishop  of  Bangor  was  taki.'U  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  at 
liraudiam  Moor  in  1-K)8,  and  a  vigorous  warfare  was  maintained 
on  the  borders  in  1409.  From  this  time  to  (Tlendnwer's  death 
in  141.5,  the  A\'elsh  ])rince  maintained  liis  independence  in  the 
old  Wales  of  Llewellyn,  though  he  was  never  allowed  to  remain 
in  perfect  |)eace.  Prince  Hem-}-  often  besieged  one  or  other 
of  his  castles,  and  jilaced  his  own  men  within  the  walls.  "  But 
it  availed  nought,  for  Glrndower  came  and  put  new  men  in  the 
castle." 

After  the  death  of  (ilendower,  WaL'S  takes  a  new  attitude 
tiiwui-ds  England.  Hitherto  it  had  struggled  for  independence, 
now  it  bcLjins  to  unite  with  some  English  partv.  Its  militarv 
element,  the  wild  element  that  had  been  used  by  Olendower  in 
his  later  days,  ^^•as  drafted  oft'  to  the  French  wars,  and  the  wild 
Welsh  fought  for  Henry  at  Agincourt  as  they  had  fought  for 
Glendower  at  Worcester.  "When  the  French  wars  were  over,  the 
Welsh  for.nd  emiiloyment  in  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  first  taking 
tlie  Yorkist  side,  and  then,  mider  the  guidance  of  Jasper  of 
rembrnke,  supporting  the  Lancastrians  in  tlieir  darkest  days, 
and  finally  seating  the  Tudor  on  the  English  throne.  It  was 
dm'ing  the  Tudor  reigns  that  Wales  was  read}-  subjected  to 
English  law.  Owen  (Uendower  and  Jasper  of  Pembrnki'  had, 
each  in  his  day,  ruled  independently  in  Wak's;  and  while  no 
strong  hand  was  present,  robber  chieftains  ruled  over  wide  dis- 
tricts. The  Tudor  made  Wales  into  an  integral  part  of  the 
realm  he  governed. 

l>ut  the  ideals  of  ( )wen  Glendower  were  not  forgotten. 
Tudor  legislation  Anglicised  the  landowner  and  the  govern- 
ment official:  the  S(m  of  labour  and  the  bard  still  dreamed 
that,    like    Arthur,    Owen     Glendower     slept     until    the    ilay 
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cauie     for    the    dt'liverance     of    his    country.       No    one    has 
taken    such    tirui    and    lastinsj    hold    of    the    imagination    of 

Wales. 

Wycliffe's  power  as  a  teacher  rested  ujimi  his  possession  of  R-  '^■ 
two  special  gifts.  In  the  first  ])lace,  he  was  immensely  thorough,  wyciiffe 
and  ready  to  take  all  possible  pains  before  he  satisfied  himself  LoUards 
of  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions.  He  was  not  merely  a  pro- 
found theologian  and  philosoplicr,  but  his  studies  extended  to 
almost  ever}'  branch  of  learning  which  in  his  age  formed  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  trained  schoolman.  The  classics  were 
little  cultivated  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Wycliffe's 
deficiencies  in  this  department  do  not  call  for  notice.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  skilled  in  the  mathematical  sciences, 
especiall}'  optics,  and  even  in  medicine.  As  a  master  of  his 
craft  he  had  probably  but  few  ecjuals.  To  this  high  degree  of 
competence  he  added,  in  the  second  place,  an  absolute  sincerity 
in  his  pursuit  of  truth,  which  carried  his  hearers  with  him.  Td 
estimate  his  method  and  style  of  reasoning  by  comparison  with 
those  of  the  great  schoolmen  of  the  century  before  him  is  to  do 
him  injustice ;  for  he  lived  in  a  time  when  the  scholastic 
method  was  fast  losing  its  vitality  and  becoming  confused  in  a 
restless  striving  after  infinitesimal  distinctions.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  Wyciiffe  to  confess  that  his  philoso])hy  did  not 
rise  above  his  generation :  he  knew  its  wants,  and  gave  them 
satisfaction  ;  it  was  not  in  philosophy  that  he  was  destined  to 
strike  out  a  new  line. 

Nor,  indeed,  in  the  formal  treatment  of  theology — except  in 
his  later  teacliing  concerning  the  sacrament — does  he  sensibl}- 
depart  from  the  method  usual  among  his  contemporaries.  His 
novel  views  of  what  may  bo  called  theological  politics — his 
doctrines  of  Lordship  and  of  Evangelical  Poverty — were  not 
themselves  original ;  and  they  were  ingeniously  superimposed 
upon,  rather  than  assimilated  with,  the  subject-matter  of  his 
theological  exposition.  Wyciiffe  acquired  his  asccndanc}'  as  a 
teacher  not  so  nutch  by  what  he  innovated  as  by  his  complete 
mastery  of  the  accredited  system  of  divinity.  Having  won  his 
position  of  authorit}",  he  was  able  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  means 
for  the  propagation  of  the  opinions  he  had  formed  in  the  cotirse 
of  his   studies  ;    and  after   1880,  even  though  his    propositions 
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touching  the  sacrament  were  otheially  condcnniefl,  the  strength 
of  his    support    at    Oxford   ^vas    such    as    to    cull   fur   the  most 
vigorous  methods  for  its  repression. 
wyciiffe's  In  ilay,  13N2.  as  we  have   seen,  the  L'ouncil   of  Blackfriars 

in  Oxtord.  Condemned  the  heretical  doctrine,  and  the  Anhbishi)})  dis- 
patched a  Carmelite,  Peter  Stokes,  to  Oxford  as  his  connuissar\% 
to  put  a  stop  to  its  dissemination.  No  mention  was  made  of 
Wyeliffe  by  name,  but  the  intention  of  the  mandate  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Besides,  the  imiversity  conceived  itself  affronted 
by  the  ArchbLsliop's  invasion  of  its  privileges,  and  the  old 
jealousy  of  Regulars  and  Seculars  gave  a  turn  in  ^^'ycliffe's 
favour.  It  was  hardl}-  an  accident  that  the  neAv  chancellor, 
Robert  Rygge,  had  just  before  nominated  one  of  A\'ycliti'e's 
loyalest  followers,  Nicolas  Hereford,  to  preach  before  the  uni- 
versity :  he  now  appointed  another  staunch  Wyclilfite,  Philip 
Repyngdon,  fur  the  same  office.  Stokes  went  about  in  fear  of 
his  life,  and  durst  not  publish  the  archbishop's  mandate.  When 
he  attempted  to  defend  his  counnission,  he  was  territied  by  the 
appearance  of  men  with  arms  beneath  their  gowns.  Not  only 
the  chancellor  but  lioth  the  proctors  stood  finnly  against  him. 
^^'hen,  however,  the  (.-'ouncil  summoned  Rygge  to  London,  Ins 
courage  forsook  him ;  he  dissociated  himself  from  any  leaning 
towards  the  condemned  doctrines,  and  was  pardoned.  He  was 
supplied  with  a  new  mandate  fur  the  repression  of  Wycliffite 
teaching  in  his  university,  but  at  first  protested  that  he  dared 
not  ])ublish  ir.  A  royal  order  comjielled  him  to  do  this;  and  so 
great  a  tumult  arose  in  Oxford  that  Rygge  went  the  length  of 
suspending  an  orthodox  disputant,  and  brought  down  upon 
himself  a  further  peremptory  mandate.  WVcliti'e's  principal 
adln-rents  were  next  suspended  from  their  academical  functions, 
and  two  of  them,  Hereford  and  Repyngdon,  excommunicated. 
These  implored  in  vain  the  protection  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
would  not  be  per.suaded  that  the  doctrine  touching  the  Sacra- 
ment was  anything  but  detestable.  The  duke's  alliance  with 
Wyclitfe's  party  was  now  finally  dissolved.  The  reformers  lost 
heart,  and  before  the  year  was  out,  with  the  exception  of 
Hereford,  who  seems  to  liave  gone  al'road,  they  all  recanted 
their  errors.  The  strength  of  their  school  at  Oxford  was  broken 
for  many  years. 

While,  however,  in    his  university  Wyciiffe's  doctrines  had 
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won  the  ears  of  the  masters  in  most  eases  ratlier  as  theoretical  and  in  the 

,  .  ,         •   ,       ,  .        .       ,      .  ,  ...  Country, 

positions  which  might   be  maintained  with  credit  m  argument, 

in    the   country   at  large   it    \\'as   their   practical   issues   which 

attracted  and  held  men's  minds.     Here  they  meant  a  resolute 

attack  equall}-  on  the  sj'stein  of  the  Church  and  on  its  temporal 

endowments — not  only  a  denial  of   certain  dogmatic  beliefs  (in 

particular  that  of  Transubstantiation),  but  also  of  the  authority 

of  the  priest  (especially  the  power  of  excommunication).    Besides 

these    negative    propositions,    Wyclitfe's    disciples    dwelt    with 

emphasis  on   the  clergyman's  diU}-  of  frecpient  preaching,  and 

urged  the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  an  obligation  alike  on  clergy 

and  laity.     These  were  some  of  the  practical  foi'ins  taken  b}-  the 

teaching  which  claimed  to  re-establish  the  law  of  the  Gospel  in 

place  of  the  tradition  and  authority  of  the  Church.     Ail  through 

^\'^yclifte's  later  years,  assisted  by  the  too  manifest  existence  of 

evils  in  the  English  Church  as  it  then  was,  and  still  more  by  the 

unsettling  effects  of  the  Papal  schism,  his  followers  increased 

and   multiplied.     They  were    commonly  known   as   Lollards — a  Tiie 

word   of  doubtful  origin,  which  certainly  in  Wycliffe's   lifetune  i'°ii^'ls- 

was  considered  a  term  of  reproach,  but  which  is  now  sanctioned 

by   usage    as    their    distinctive    name   withoiu    any    offensive 

connotation. 

It    is    impossible    to     estimate    their    numerical    strength. 

Knighton,  a  writer  at  the  close  of  the  century,  says  that  every 

other  man  one  met  in  the  street  was  a  Wycliffite  ;  but  he  was 

a  canon  of  St.  Mary's,  Leicester,  and  Leicestershire  was  the  chiet 

home  of  Lollardy.     From  Leicester  the  influence  extended  into 

Northamptonshire.     There  were  Lollard  settlements  also  on  the 

borders  of  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  and,  at  a 

later  time,  in  Kent.     Elsewhere,  as  in  Herefordshire  and  Bristol, 

they  seem  to  have  been  more  scattered,  but  the  prevalence  of 

the   opinions   they   maintained   is   abundantly  attested   by  the 

steady  support  they  received  from  the  Knights  of  the  Shires  in 

Parliament.     In  l:^.S2  a  Statute  was  passed  against  heresy,  but 

it  was  repealed  at  the  petition  of  the  Commons  in  the  .same 

year.     The  Lollards  were  reputed  still  to  have  friends  at  Court ; 

and  it  is  certain  that  a  powerful  part}'  was  at  least  willing  to 

profit  by  the  bias  against  clerical  ascendancy  which  they  set  in 

motion.     The  measures  taken  against  them  were  half-hearted, 

and  an  incphry  held  by  Archbishop  Court enay  at  Leicester  in 
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1389  ended  in  the  absulution  of  those  who  were  charged  with 
heresy.  A  i-eniarkable  evidence  of  their  tenacity  is  foimd  in  the 
bill  of  t\velve  articles  setting  forth  their  conclusions  in  favour  of 
reform  both  in  organisation  and  doctrine,  which  was  presented 
in  the  rarliament  of  1395  ;  some  of  the  Lollards  were  com- 
pelled to  abjure,  and  next  year  a  council  was  held  by  the 
new  iU-chbishop,  Arundel,  which  condenmed  tlieir  heretical 
opinions. 

It  may  lie  conjectured  that  the  reason  for  the  unwillingness 
of  the  leading  churchmen  to  proceed  vigorously  against  the 
Lollards  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sincerity  and  honest 
hard  work  of  the  Poor  Preachers  in  the  country  districts  were 
held  ti)  outweigh  the  errors  charged  against  them.  It  is  certain 
that  the  tolerant  sjiirit  shown  by  the  bishops  called  forth  the 
bitter  reproaches  of  contemporary  chroniclers,  who  commend 
only  Despenser  (.if  Norwich  for  the  resolution  w-ith  which  he 
frightened  the  heretics  in  his  diocese  into  obedience  by  a  threat 
of  the  stake.  The  sentence  of  bin'ning  was,  however,  not 
explicitly  authorised  by  law  in  the  case  of  heresy  (as  distin- 
guished from  open  apostasy)  until  the  reaction  in  favour  of  a 
sterner  churchnianship  began  with  the  revolution  whicli  placed 
Henry  IV.  on  the  tlirone.  In  1401  Archbishop  Arundel  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  statute  ile  Haereiico  which  ]irovided 
Burning  of  machinery  fnr  deah'ng  with  heretics.  So  lu'gent  seemed  the 
Heretics,  need  for  it  tliat  actually  a  few  days  befire  the  statute  became 
law  a  Lollard  clergyman  named  Sawtre  was  executed  by  burning. 
The  Act  itself  liad  but  little  operation  :  Ladby.  a  ta.ilor  of  Evesham, 
Avas  burned  in  1410,  and  Wyche,  a  clergyman,  thirty  years  later. 
Sir  John  Oldcastle'  and  those  who  suffered  with  him  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  (p.  401),  though  tliey  were  dealt  with  as  ecclesiastical 
offenders,  were  so  much  mixed  up  with  charges  of  treasonable 

['  It  seems  worth  while  to  mention,  us  a  eurioHs  fact  in  the  history  of 
En"'lish  literature,  that  Sir  Jolin  Oldcastle  was  uiuioubtedly  the  original  of 
Shakespeare's  Falstaff.  and  had  been  represented  under  his  own  name  in 
more  than  one  drama  before  Sliakespeare's  time,  sometimes  from  a  favourable 
and  sometimes  from  a  hostile  standpoint.  There  is  contemporary  authority 
for  statinsr  that  Shakespeare  had  intended  to  do  likewise,  but  substituted  the 
name  of  the  builder  of  Caister  Castle,  in  deference  to  the  protest  of  Lord 
Cobhara.  Oldcastle's  descendant  See  Gairdner  and  Spedding,  '■  Studies  in 
En^i'lish  History"  (1S81),  and  'ilv.  James  Tait's  article  on  Oldcastle  in  the 
'■  Dictionary,  of  National  Bio<;raphy. 'j 
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designs  that  they  can  hardly  be  classed  without  ([Vialiticatinn 
among  the  victims  of  religious  persecution.  The  same  remark 
probably  applies  to  the  great  iiiajoritv  of  the  twt'nty  persons  so 
executed  in  the  half-century  following.  In  truth,  as  time  went 
on,  tiie  religious  element  in  LoUardy  became  snbi>riruuite  to  the 
political  or  social.  Under  the  House  of  Lancaster  the  Lollards 
were  valued  as  the  allies  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament.  In 
1410  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  sent  up  a  petition  for  the  contisca- 
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tion  of  the  lauds  ot'  the  bishops  and  greater  abbots:  a  proposal 
frc(]uently  repeated  by  the  Lollards,  notably  iu  the  rebellion  of 
Jack  Straw  in  1431.  When  King  Henry  V.  came  to  the  throne, 
a  more  determined  policy  was  adopted  against  the  Lollards.  The 
danger  with  which  they  menaced  the  State  had  been  set  out  in 
an  influentially  supported  petition  in  140() :  now,  in  1414,  an  Act 
was  passed  which  armed  the  secidar  officers  of  justice  with  new 
jjowers  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the  spiritual  authorities,  and 
strengthened  the  procedure  under  the  Act  of  1401.  With  this 
Statute  legislation  against  the  Lollards  is  completed.     The  sect 
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soon  lost  still  more  its  reliyious  clKiracteristics,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  tew  iiMrr  men,  its  adherents  became  confounded  in  the 
common  henl  of  rebels  against  social  order.  If  any  thread  of 
tradition  connects  the  Lollards  with  the  reforming  movement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  one  so  attenuated  as  to  claim  the 
notice  of  the  antiquary  rather  than  the  historian.  When  an 
English  Bilili.'  was  cmec  niori'  asked  for,  no  one  thought  of 
revising  and  iinHlernising  the  translati<in  nf  \\  yclift'e  ;  the  work 
was  put  in  hand  entirely  anew. 

It  has  been  already  nntieed  that  the  tnrtunes  of  the  Lollards 
at  Oxford  were  in  some  respects  different  fi-mii  ihnse  in  the  rest 
of  England.  The  cloud  which  fell  upnn  ihein  in  I o82  obscured 
them  for  many  Ncars :  yet  vigilant  supervision  of  the  books  read 
in  tlie  university  was  still  necessary.  After  the  accession  of 
Henry  I\'.,  the  ^\'ycliti^ite  school  again  grew  strong.  How  far  it 
was  actuated  bv  jealousv  of  Archbisho])  Arundel's  strenuous 
exercise  of  his  authority,  Iidw  far  by  the  ninri'  local,  if  more 
intellectual,  instincts  of  an  ai-ademic  party,  cannot  be  said  with 
certainty.  Still  it  is  clear  that  the  Wyclitiites  had  recovered 
their  position,  and  now  formed  an  important  element  in  the 
university.  In  1407  the  archbishop  held  a  council  at  Oxford, 
when  not  merely  were  stringent  orders  issued  against  the  reading 
of  \\'ycliffe's  works,  but  an  attempt  was  also  made  to  regulate 
the  studies  of  the  place.  Two  years  later  the  convocation  of  the 
university  was  induced  to  appoint  a  eonnuittee  to  examine 
Wyclitte's  writings  :  the  committee  sat  long,  and  at  last  reported 
only  by  a  majoriry  in  favotir  of  the  condenmation  of  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  J()7  articles.  J)isturbancesarose  in  llie  university, 
and  party  feeling  ran  high  :  in  1409  Arundel  sent  a  mandate  to 
the  chancellor,  bidding  him  denounce  heavy  penaltii.'s  against 
the  Wycliffites.  The  univer.sity  sullenly  carried  out  its  instruc- 
tions. The  articles  were  ordered  to  be  preserved  in  the  public 
library;  evei-y  graduate  was  to  swear  on  admission  to  Ins  degree 
that  he  would  not  maintain  any  of  them,  and  everv  liead  of  a 
college  or  hall  that  he  would  uol  admit  into  his  society  anyone 
suspected  of  heresy. 

The  Oxford  Lollards  as  a  body  had  Ik^IiI  their  ground  linidy, 
but  after  this  they  ra))idly  declined.  Bishop  Eleunning,  it  is 
true,  so  late  as  1427  foundeil  a  college  with  the  object  of  en- 
countering the  heroti<-al  movement  (p.  .')02),  but  it  is  likely  that  he 
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thought  of  Oxford  as  ho  had  known  it  twenty  years  before.  A 
few  expiring  ti'acus  cany  down  the  tradition  even  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  century;  but  as  a  vital  force  it  was  dead,  and  in 
its  death  the  university  decayed  also  the  more  quickly.  For, 
whatever  its  theological  aberrations,  the  school  which  Wycliffe 
founded  embraced,  on  the  whole,  the  more  earnest  and  more 
sincere  members  of  the  uni versify.  The  stinudus  he  crave  to 
independent  thought, 
even  though  it  led  to 
perilous  issues,  was 
better  than  the  stupor 
of  mechanical  routine 
under  which  the  uni- 
versity remained  sunk 
for  generations  after- 
wards. 


The  transformation  of 
the  wild  Prince  Hal  of 
tradition  into  the  aus- 
tere, concentrated,  and 
somewhat  self-right- 
eous King  Henry  V. 
has  Its  counterpart 
in  the  change  which 
came  over  the  nation. 
Discontent,  trea.son,  and 
Avant  of  money  are  re- 
placed by  military  en- 
thusiasm and  plentiful 
supplies.  All  was  to 
be     harmony;     the     body     of     Richard    II.     was 
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moved 
Westminster,  and  the  heir  of  the  Percies  and  th(3  Earl 
March  and  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  were  restored 
was  to  be  put  down,  and  tlie  Lollards  were  struck  at  Henry  v, 
through  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  their  head.  Great  captain  as  he 
was,  and  personal  friend  of  the  king,  Oldcastle  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  condenmed.  The  Lollards  threatened  that  1 00,000 
men  should  meet  in  St.  Giles's  Fields  in  .January,  1414.:  but 
the  attenijit  was  as  great  a  failure  as  that  of  the  Chartists  in 
70 
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1,S4S.  ( )l(li'astlc,  -who  had  escaped  from  the  Tinvrr,  was  declai-ed 
ail  outlaw.  Ill  1417  ho  was  captured  in  Wales  and  liangod  ill 
St.  tiik's's  Fields.  He  had  lieconio  a  great  an.xiety  to  Henry 
from  his  connection  with  the  Scots,  the  Welsh  rehels,  the 
^lortiiiiers,  and  the  "  iiiawmett  "  (puppet)  still  in  Sentlaud — that 
is,  the  .shani  Richard.  But  with  Uldcastle's  stnbbnrn  defence 
and  his  death  Li.illardy  had  died  out  as  a,  ]iolitical  and  social 
force.  Henceforth  heretics  were  not  to  be  left  to  the  bishops  in 
the  first  instance,  but  were  tii  be  proceeded  against  by  justices 
of  the  peace. 

lint  a  startling  event  in  1415  showed  that  in  some  other 
respects  things  were  not  so  cpiiet  as  they  looked  <in  the  surface. 
On  the  eve  of  tlie  expedition  to  France,  amid  the  forces  mustered 
at  Sotithampton  and  from  among  the  king's  kinsmen  and  con- 
fidants, there  was  disclosed  a  plot  wdiich  was  at  once  a  revival  of 
the  okl  union  of  the  Mortimers  and  Percies  with  the  Scots  and 
Welsh,  and  a  presage  of  the  union  of  the  claims  of  Mortimer 
and  of  York  to  the  throne.  The  chief's  of  the  plot  were  Richard 
of  York,  lately  created  Earl  of  Cambridge  by  Henr}-  A\ :  Lord 
Scrope  of  Masham,  the  king's  closest  companion  "  at  bed  and  at 
board,  in  council  and  in  chase  " ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Ore}-,  a  North- 
coitntry  knight.  Their  plan  was,  as  soon  as  the  king  had  s;iilcd, 
to  carry  off  to  Wales  the  .young  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
ilarch.  But  the  young  earl  rose  superior  to  the  casuistry 
of  his  confessors,  and  revealed  the  jdot.  'J'he  three  chief 
eulin-its  were  executed. 

With  no  greater  force  of  regular  troops  than  2,000  men-at- 
arms  and  some  6,000  archers,  Henry  set  forth  on  Sunday, 
11th  August,  1415,  for  the  concpiest  of  a  realm  many  times 
greater  and  more  populous  than  his  own.  This  daring  ambition 
was  not  the  mere  rejoinder  to  the  Dauphin's  mocking  present  of 
a  case  of  tennis-balls;  it  had  probably  been  in  his  mind  from  the 
first.  To  it  we  may  attribute  much  of  his  policy  of  general  cou- 
ciliatiiiii,  his  resolute  crushing  of  all  elements  of  disorder  at 
hniiie,  his  favourable  offers  to  the  Scots.  There  arc  stories,  too, 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  but  pointing  the  same  way.  Henry  IV. 
was  said  to  have  recommended  war  a,s  a  mode  of  strengthening 
the  dynasty.  The  clergy  were  said  to  have;  urged  it  as  a  mode 
of  diverting  a  threatened  attack  on  Church  temporalities.  Within 
three  months  from  his  accession  Henry's  envoys  in  France  were 
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claiming  liis  rights.  The  deiiiands  he  made  seem  outfageous. 
They  comprised,  besides  2,000,000  crowns  in  money,  all  the  pro- 
vinces granted  at  Bretigny,  1360  :  all  provinces  which  an  English 
king  had  ever  hold  or  claimed  :  and  all  this  without  prejudice  to 
his  general  claim  to  the  crown  itself  of  France.  It  is  probable 
that  in  asking  so  much  Henry  meant  to  throw  on  the  French 
the  responsibility  for  the  war.  But  it  is  certain,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  woeful  state  of  France  seemed  to  him  a  Divine 
call  upon  him  to  restore  order  by  force.  "  Never  was  there 
greater  sin  than  now^  is  in  France,"  he  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  :    "  no  wonder  God  is  wroth  at  it." 

In  this  view  he  had  negotiated  simultaneously  with  each  of 
the  two  parties  now  rending  France  asunder;  he  was  ready  to 
marry  Catherine  of  France  or  Catherine  of  Biu'guudy.  His 
invasion  had  almost  a  religious  character ;  there  were  to  be  no 
outrages.  It  was  noticed  that  the  king  was  stern  to  repress  tlie 
usual  licence  of  a  camp  as  to  language  and  conduct.  He  was 
equally  careful  to  appear  as  rightful  lord  of  Normandy.  When 
Hartleur,  the  key  of  Normandy,  was  taken,  on  22nd  September, 
l-il5;  after  five  weeks'  siege,  the  inhabitants  were  weU  treated. 
The  march  to  Calais,  foolhardy  as  it  ina}-  appear,  had  jjrobably 
a  definite  object  as  a  demonstration  in  the  eyes  of  France. 
On  the  march  a  man  was  hanged  who  had  stolen  a  pix^  (this 
is  the  incident  which  Shakespeare  utilises  to  make  an  appro- 
priate close  to  Bardolph's  career).  The  Battle  of  Agincourt  Agtncourt. 
itself  (25th  October)  is  easily  explained  by  the  incredible 
blunders  of  the  French,  and  then-  blind  contempt  for  their 
enemy,  as  well  as  by  the  deadliness  of  the  English  longbow 
and  the  excellent  open  formation  of  Henrys  lines.  But  a 
battle  in  which  some  8,000  archers  and  1,000  men-at-arms 
defeated,  with  almost  no  loss,  a  fourfold  number  of  all  the 
chivalry  of  France,  might  well  be  claimed  by  the  English  invader 
as  a  judgment  in  his  favour  by  the  God  of  Battles.  The  eflect 
of  Agincourt  was,  in  England,  to  revive  the  ancient  war  fever ; 
in  Franco,  to  produce  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ; 
in  Europe,  to  bring  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  Hanse  League  to 
Henry's  side.  In  April,  141(3,  the  Emperor  Sigisnmnd,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Council  now  sitting  at  Constance,  came  to  Dover 
to  bring  about  a  peace  between  France  and  England  But  when 
[1  That  is,  the  box  containing  the  reserved  Host.] 
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he  left  England  in  August,  the  pressure  of  circumstances  had 
made  him  exchange  the  ancient  league  of  his  family  with  France 
for  a  treaty,  oflensive  and  defensive,  with  Henry  against  France. 
The  reunion  of  ( 'hristendom,  the  suppression  of  heresy,  the 
reform  of  the  Church,  which  were  the  objects  of  the  Council, 
were  objects  as  near  to  Henry's  heart.  Henry's  intluence  in  the 
Council,  through  his  envoy,  Robert  Hallani,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  later  tlirougli  Bishop  Beaufort,  was  now  united  with  that  of 
Sigismund  ;  and  this  joint  English-Ceruian  action  defeated  the 
chance  of  a  French  Pope,  and  sei'in-ed  the  election  of  Otto 
Colonna,  Martin  V.,    lltli  November,  1417. 

In  1417,with  an  army  of  some  lO.OOO,  Henry,  beginning  with 
Caen,  reduced  the  chief  towns  in  Ni>rmandy  and  Maine.  Rouen, 
the  second  city  of  France,  after  a  six  morUhs'  siege,  was  taken 
January,  1419.  The  murder  of  the  DtdvC  of  Burgundy  by  the 
I)au|)luu's  men  threw  the  new  duke  into  Henry's  arms.  Paris 
itself,  which  was  starving,  welcomed  him.  In  May,  1420,  the 
great  Peace  of  Troyes  recognised  Henry  as  present  Regent  and 
as  heir  of  Fi'ancc,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ])anphin;  in  June 
Henry  married  ( 'atlierine,  daughter  of  Charles  A'L  In  December 
the  two  kings  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  entered  Paris  in  state. 

'i'hus  did  Henry's  great  plan  seem  achieved.  lint  in  truth 
the  hopeless  part  of  his  task  had  but,  just  begun.  The  French 
already  resented  his  curt  and  peremptory  ways.  "He  made  no 
answers  but,  '  It  is  inu_wssible,' or  'It  must  be  done,' "  says  the 
clu'onic'ler  of  8t.  Denys.  In  1421  he  was  ri.'ealled  from  a  month's 
stay  in  England  by  bad  news.  Clarence  had  been  defeated  and 
slain  at  Beauge  bv  Scots  auxiliaries  in  the  French  service.  The 
Duke  of  Brittany  had  joined  the  Dauphin.  In  vain  did  Henry 
endcavoiu-  to  bring  on  a  decisive  engagement  by  pushing  on  to 
tlie  Loire.  Even  reinforcements  from  England  began  to  fail ; 
"never  was  he  in  greater  need,"  he  told  his  people.  The 
siege  of  ,Mea.ux  cost  liim  eight  months  :  and  the  hand  of 
death  was  already  on  him.  He  struggled  hard  to  answer  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  call  for  help;  but  he  had  long  suffer<'d 
from  ague,  and  now  from  dysentery,  and  he  coidd  noi  sit  Ids 
horse.     On  August  olst  he  died  at  Vincennes. 

Among  liis  last  words  were  a  charge  lo  his  friends  to  pro- 
secute the  cause  to  the  end  ;  "  the  guilt  of  bloorlshed  was  not 
his,  he   had   been   assured    by    holy  men  before  ever   h(!  drew 
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tlic  swoi'd."  As  the  penitential  psalms  were  being  read,  the 
chaplain  came  to  the  words  '■  Jiuild  Thou  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem." The  dying  king  was  heard  to  say  :  "  Good  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  that  my  mind  was  to  re-edify  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem."      He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  last  great  medieval 


MAKIilAOi:    (IF    IIKNKV    V.    AND    CATIIERIXE    OF    FRANCE    (MS   U..,v.   'M  E.   vi). 


characters ;  medieval  in  his  sincere  fanatical  religiousness,  in  his 
strict,  somewhat  narrow  legality,  in  his  concentrated,  passionate, 
impossible  aims.  For  many  a  generation  his  exploits  and  memory 
were  an  inspiration  to  Englishmen.  Eut  to  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors he  left  the  fatal  legacy  of  a  hopeless  foreign  policy,  an 
exhausted  kingdom,  and  a  royal  house  divided  against  itself. 
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Charles  Le  Biex-aiiie  had  difd  seven  Avceks  after  his  great 
son-in-law.  Thus,  in  November,  1422,  the  English  at  Paris 
proclaimed  the  young  Henry  VI.  as  King  of  Franee  ;  the 
Dauphin  a  little  earlier  was  proclaimed  as  Charles  YII.  The 
English  held  the  most  important  part  of  France ;  by  military 
and  political  jaosition,  by  their  allies  and  by  their  own  generals, 
they  seemed  to  have  much  the  stronger  position.  Yet  from 
this  date  the  revival  of  a  national  spirit  in  France,  and  the 
consequent  expulsion  of  the  invaders,  was  only  a  question  of 

time.  For  the  first 
six  yeai's,  indeed,  the 
statesmanship,  the 
tireless  energy,  and 
the  high  UKjral  quali- 
ties of  Bedford  availed 
to  suspend  destiny. 
In  142o  he  made  the 
League  of  Amiens 
Avith  the  two  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  and 
lirittany,  himself 
1 1  larrying  the  Duke 
<if  Burgund3-'s  sister, 
and  sealing  the  al- 
liance by  the  victory 
of  Crevant,  which  re- 
pelled the  French 
from  ISurguudian 
territory.  In  1424 
the  politic  release  of 
James  of  Scotlaml 
from  his  eighteen  years  of  English  captivity  was  followed  by 
liis  marriage  with  Joan  Beaufort,  whom  he  has  celebrated 
in  his  poem  as — 

"  The  f.iirest  and  tlic  f  re.slu'st  yomijjp  flower 
Tliat  ever  I  .saw  metliouiflit  l)oforB  tliat  hour." 

The  king  now  tried  to  recall  his  Scots  subjects  from  servi(-e 
in  France.  Their  im])etuosity  and  nncontnillable  detestation 
of  the  English  had  sometimes  led  to  disaster.     Thus  the  Earls 
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ot'  l^uehan  and  I)oui;'las  insisted  on  attacking  the  English  at 
Verneuil  (1424),  and  butli  fell  in  this  great  hattle,  which  demon- 
strated once  more  that  the  long-bow  still  counterbalanced 
almost  any  inferiority  in  numbers.  "  At  Agincourt  were  many 
more    princes    and    j^eople;    Crevant    was    a    pretty    affair;    but 


IIKNUV    VX.,    AS    A    cniLl).    rUD.SlCM'LiJ    io    1111,    MKi.l.N    (Jli.  iJuui.   A.  iwi.). 


Verneuil  was  the  most  terrible  and  the  best  fought  of  the 
three."  This  is  the  judgment  of  Waurin,  the  Burgundian 
chronicler,  who  was  himself  present  on  each  field.  In  142.5 
Maine  and  Champagne  were  subdticd.  In  1426  the  invaders 
were  still  advancing  further  south.  In  1427,  despite  rever.ses, 
thej'  were  still  sti-ong  enough  to  undertake  the  great  enterprise 
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of    forcing'    the    barrier    of   the    Loire.      Salisbur}-,    wIki,    in    a 
letter    to    the    Londoners,  was  able  to  enumerate   thirty-eight 

Siege  of      places  captured  that  year,  in  October  began  to  invest  Orleans. 

Orleans.  Despite  Salisbury's  death  and  the  resistance  of  the  garrison, 
the  city  began  to  feel  want.  Sir  John  Fastolf's  skilful  defence 
of  a  convoy  and  his  decisive  victory,  the  "  Battle  of  the 
Herrings,"  over  the  large  assailing  force  of  French,  was  one 
more  timely  proof  of  the  English  superiority  in  the  open  field. 
Orleans  seemed  doomed.  Normandy,  Maine,  Picardy,  the  Isle 
de  France,  Orleanais,  and  ( 'hampagne  were  in  English  hands ; 
as,  in  the  south,  were  large  parts  of  Guienne  and  (iascony. 
Brittany  on  the  west,  Flanders  and  the  Burgundian  territories 
on  the  east,  encircled  France  Avith  English.  Charles  VII.'s 
council  was  torn  by  intrigues  :  some  even  advised  that  the 
king  should  retire  to  Spain  or  to  Scotland. 

The  English  position,  however,  in  spite  of  this  ai^pearance 
of  strength,  had  alreadv  been  imdermined.  For,  even  before 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had 
married  Jacqueline,  heiress  of  Holland  and  Hainault,  who  had 
tied  from  her  husband,  John,  Duke  of  Brabant.  Such  a 
marriage  had  been  a  ])art  of  Henry  V.'s  policy.  Ikifc  Philip 
of  Burgundy  was  cousin  l)Oth  to  John  and  to  Jaccpieline,  and 
heir  presumptive  to  the  territories  of  both.  These  territories, 
moreover,  were,  in  a  geographical  sense,  of  vital  importance  to 
Burgundy.  Bedford  therefore  liad,  in  1424,  to  pacify  him  by 
grants  of  other  territories.  But  Gloucester  persisted  in  in- 
vading Hainaidt  :  he  harried  Brabant,  gave  the  lie  direct  to 
the  Duke  of  I'lurgundy,  and  accepted  a  challenge  to  a  duel 
Avitli  him.  ( iloucester  had  ruined  Bedford's  policy  and  effected 
absolutely  nothing  for  himself  He  left  Jacqueline  in  Hainault, 
discarding  her  fir  i']lean(ir  ( 'obham,  one  of  her  own  ladies. 
In  two  months  Burgundy  was  master  of  all.  Bedford  suc- 
ceeded in  averting  the  duel ;  but  the  mischief  had  lieen  done. 
Jacqueline,  moreover,  had  eseajied  to  Holland,  .■ind  was  slid 
keeiiing  up  her  inqmrtunate  claims. 

Joan  of  111  March,  142!t,  Joan  of  Arc,  "  the  ^laid  of  (Jod,"  aiiiieared 

at  (.'hinon  and  convinced  Charles  of  her  Divine  missinn  to 
relieve  (Orleans  and  tak(>  liim  to  be  crowned  at  Klu'inis,  'I'lie 
former  object  she  accoin)ilished  in  ten  da_ys,  the  latter  within 
three   months.       Bedfoiil    himself    described    her    advi'Ut    as   a 
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great  blow,  and  as  having  "  withdrawn  tlicir  courago  in 
marvellous  wise " ;  such  was  their  heathenish  fear,  he  saj-s,  of 
this  "  disciple  and  limb  of  the  tiend,  called  the  Pucelle,  that 
used  false  enchantments  and  sorcery."  Probably  her  view 
was  right  that  a  resolute  attack  on  Paris  would  now  have 
struck  a  death-blow  at  the  heart  of  the  English  power.  But 
Charles  VII.  was  as  incapable  of  courage  as  he  was  of  gratitude; 


STATUE    or    30KTi    OP    ABC. 
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in  the  first  check  he  found  an  excuse  for  disbanding  his 
troops.  Thus,  in  1430,  the  English  were  able  to  coiinnit 
Paris  to  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Burgund}',  and  to  bring 
over  Henry,  who  had  lately  been  crowned  King  of  England. 
In  ilay,  the  Maid,  who  had  long  felt  her  work  was  done, 
had  "  wished  the  Lord  would  send  her  back  to  her  father's 
sheep,"  and  had  lately  heard  miraculous  voices  warning  her 
of    the   end,    was    taken    captive   near   Compiegne.      For    just 
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twelve  months  Avas  she  kejat  close  prisoner,  examined  by 
ortii'ials  of  the  Inquisition,  threatened,  insulted,  entrapped, 
treated  -with  inconceivable  cruelty  and  treachery,  driven  to 
attempt  her  own  hfe,  and  at  another  time  to  make  a  temporary 
recantation.  At  last,  on  May  30th,  1431,  she  was  burned 
at  the  stake  in  Eouen  market-place.  The  guilt  must  be 
shared  between  Burgundy,  who  allowed  her  to  be  sold  to 
the  English  tor  10,000  trancs :  Eedford  and  Warwick,  who 
liated  the  creature  who  had  foiled  them  ;  Charles,  who  might 
easily   have    saved    his    chivalrous    ]ireserver:    the    University 
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of  Paris  and  the  Norman  clergy,  whose  actuating  motives 
must  have  lieen  the  lowest  time-serving  or  sacerdotal  jealous_y. 
The  Enghsh  could  hardty  be  expected  to  rise  above  the 
]irejudice  Ui  which  even  Shakespeare  is  not  superior ;  but 
u(i  words  can  be  too  severe  to  express  the  infamy  of  their 
accomplices. 

The  execution  of  Joan  of  Arc  meant  a  temporary  revival 
<if  English  spirit.  In  December,  1431,  Hemy  was  crowned 
at  Paris  as  King  of  France.  P'Ut  it  was  oidy  temporary.  Early 
in  the  year  the  tlu-eo  Estates  of  England  had  signified  their 
desire  for  peace,  and  before  tlie  year  closed  Burgundy  had 
made  truce  with  France.  In  November,  1432,  died  Bedford's 
wife,  Anne  of  Burgundy,  "  the  fair  and  good  lady,  well  beloved 
of  the  people  of  Paris."  Bedford  offended  I5urgundy  by 
marrying,  four  months  later,  Jaccpietta,  of  Luxemburg,  a 
Burgundian    vassal.       This    practically    ended    the    Burgimdiaii 
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alliance,  the  mainstay  of  Henry  V.'s  policy.  In  1434  the 
refusal  of  quarter  on  hoth  sides,  and  repeated  risings  of  the 
peasantry  iu  Normandy,  showed  the  cause  was  lost.  At 
the  Congress  of  An-as,  14.35,  the  French  offers  to  cede  Nor- 
mandy were  flatly  refused.     The  English  would  not  renounce 


niwlo:  XninLui.  Pa 
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the  crown:  such  a  lonunciation  would  stamp  their  whole 
past  dominion  as  a  tyranny,  and  would  preclude  a  future 
attempt  to  regain  it.  l?ut  this  refusal  warranted  Burgundy 
in  coming  over  dctinitelv  to  the  French  side.  And  this 
proved  the  final  Wow  to  the  stout  heart  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  In  September  lie  died  at  Rouen ;  a  good  general 
and  good  ruler,  a    strong    man    sacrificed    to    a    hopeless    task. 
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"  Xolile  he  was  by  virtue  us  by  descent ;  wise  and  liberal, 
both  feared  and  loved,"  says  the  Xorman  Chronicle.  In  I486 
the  French  recovered  Paris:  even  Calais  was  besieged  by 
the  Flemings  for  a  month.  Where  Bedford  had  tailed,  other 
connnauders  were  not  likely  to  succeed.  One  after  another 
they  resigned  or  died  at  their  posts — the  Didvc  of  ^'ork, 
the  old  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  two  Beauforts.  But  gradually 
Cardinal  Beaufort's  peace  ]iolicy  began  to  prevail.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  released  in  14:^9,  on  a    pledge   that   he    wduld 

try  to  bring  about  a 
peace.  Still  tlie  war 
lingered  on  under  the 
Duke  of  York  from  1439 
tn  144.1.  Hut  in  1445 
fhe  Earl  (.)f  Suttolk,  a 
kinsman  of  the  Jieauforts, 
brought  back  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  a  niece  of 
Charles  VII.,  to  be  the 
briile  of  ib'nry  A'l.,  but 
to  be  also  the  ruin  of 
the  Lancastrian  dynasty. 
Fair  as  she  was,  liigh- 
sjiiritcd  as  ln'r  history 
shows  her  to  have  been, 
slie  was  daughter  of  the 
impecunious  Rene,  and  came  without  a  do'.ver.  Men  whispered 
that  Stittblk  had  bought  a  queen  not  worth  four  marks  at 
the  price  of  a  |)rovince  :  for  he  had  been  forced  to  purehase 
the  truce  and  the  marriage  by  the  cession  of  Maine,  as  wcU  as 
the  surrender  of  claim  to  the  French  crown.  Henry  was  to 
be  left  in  possession  nf  Xormaudv  anil  (biienne.  But 
aggressions  by  the  unjiaid  and  disordi.'rly  English  garrisons 
gave  the  Frencli  king  a  fair  excuse :  the  Norman  fortresses 
fell  ra]iidlv,  and  the  battle  of  Formigny,  in  14.50  (p.  450), 
bi'oke  tlie  long  tradition  nf  English  in\ineibility  in  the 
"pen  field.  By  August,  14.")(l.  the  news  ran  in  Kngland 
that  "now  we  have  not  a  toot  of  land  in  Normandy."  The 
same  fate  rapidlv  overtook  the  ancient  English  lioldings 
in    Guienne.      These   now   consisted    of  the   coastdands   from 
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Bayonne  to  near  Rochelle,  with  ;i  wedge  of  territory  reach- 
ing inland  some  eighty  miles.  But  when  the  three  great 
southern  houses  of  Armagnau,  Albret,  and  Foix  •'  turned  Fren.ch," 
Bordeaux  itself  surrendered.  At  vespers,  on  June  28i'd,  1451 
the  horalil  ascended  a  tower  and  forniallv  i-ried  aloud  for 
"  Succour  from  England."  There  was  none  to  answer ;  a 
week  later  Dunois  entered  in  triumph.  Bayonne  fell  in 
August.  Next  year  Talbot,  Earl  of  JShrewsbury,  the  last  of 
the  fighting  race  of  tlie  Hundred  Years'  War,  who  had  seen 
thirty-four  campaigns,  and  who  still  lives  in  popular  legends 
of  the  Garonne  as  Le  Roi  Talabot,  was  defeated  and  slain  at  France 
Chatillon.  Thus  passed  away  the  last  remnant  of  the  great  ^^^  ^ 
inheritance  with  which  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  had  endowed 
the  English  Crown  just  300  years  before.  It  is  eas}-  to 
see  the  evil  which  the  connection  had  caused;  but  it  is 
easy,  too,  to  overlook  the  effect  it  had  had  in  raising- 
England  out  of  its  narrow  insularity  and  in  converting 
to  enterprises  abroad  those  fighting  energies  \vhich,  for 
the  ]ie.\t  thirty  j'ears,  are  diverted  into  the  channel  of 
civil  war. 

In  military  history  the  Hundred  Years'  War  decisively  (lis-  Effects  of 
placed  cavalry  by  infantry,  the  feudal  knight  by  the  yeoman  archer     ^    ^^' 
(pp.  235,  449);    and  it  developed  the   application  of  artillery 
to  siege  purposes  (p.  450).      Before  its  close  it  was  clear  that 
the   long-bow  nuist  soon  yield  to  the  nuisket,  and  that  social 
order  needed  the  support  of  standing  armies. 

Its  political  effects  had  been  to  put  together  the  splendid, 
but  hollow  fabric  of  the  Burgundian  State,  destined  to  endure 
a  centurj',  and  to  create  for  ever  the  intense  patriotism  of 
France — that  patriotism  which  is  a  religion. 

In  English  policy,  neither  under  Edward  III.  nor  under 
Henry  V.  had  the  war  been  mere  military  wantonness.  Tlie 
former  had  had  a  far-i-eaching  though  rather  confused  com- 
mercial aim  underlying  his  attacks.  The  latter  king  had  a 
very  definite  aim  of  reconstructing  in  Normandy  another 
England,  which  would  make  him  indeed  "master  of  the 
narrow  seas  "  and  give  him  a  decisive  voice  in  Eurojjean  affairs. 
To  this  end  many  reforms  were  made,  the  gabelle  and  salt 
tax  abolished,  brigandage  put  down  by  patrols,  English  gentle- 
men were  invited  by  offers   of  fiefs  to  settle  in  the  countr}-, 
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and  an  attempt  was  made  to  colonise  the  four  great  seaports 
with  Enghsh  traders  and  artisans.  The  native  manufactures 
were  encouraged  b}'  bounties,  and  controlled  by  jiaternal  regu- 
lations. A  system  of  three  Estates  was  set  up  on  the  English 
model,  and  to  the  Parliament  thus  constituted  full  powers 
of  taxation  were  committed.  The  judicial  .system  was  re- 
modelled on  the  English  assizes  and  local  courts.  Even  a 
militia  was  establi.shed.  Here,  in  fact,  was  a  thoroucdi  and 
lionest  attempt  to  apply  the  Lancastrian  experiment  to  this 
newer  England — an  attempt  based,  as  in  England  itself,  on 
the  gentry,  the  clerg}',  and  the  official  classes,  without  whose 
support,  in  fact,  Normandy  could  not  have  been  held  .so  long. 
All  the  defects,  moreover,  which  ruined  the  Lancastrian  scheme 
of  government  at  home  were  repeated  here.  The  political  basis 
was  too  narrow,  the  franchise  too  restricted,  especially  in  the 
towns.  The  English  settlers  became  French  in  one  generation, 
the  Norman  nobles  proved  irreconcilable,  and  the  local  spirit 
was  too  strong  to  be  mastered  by  an  imported  organisation. 
It  was  a  bold  experiment  doggedly  carried  out;  but  it  was 
tried  too  late. 

From  l-i22  to  1447  the  internal  history  of  England  turns 
u|ion  the  rivalry  between  Beaufort  and  Gloucester.  As 
Gloucester  ruined  his  brother's  policy  abroad,  so  with  the  same 
arrogant  self-seeking  he  ruined  his  family's  chance  of  estab- 
lishing their  dynasty  at  home.  He  began  by  claiming  the 
liegency  in  England ;  the  lords  would  only  allow  him  the  title 
of  Protector.  He  attacked  everj-  measure  of  his  imcle,  Henry 
lieaufort.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  now  Chancellor,  and 
raised  the  Londoners  in  arms  against  him.  In  1426  Bedford 
had  to  return  from  France  to  mediate:  and  peace  could  only 
!ic  made  by  the  bishop  resigning  the  seals,  and  absenting 
iiiuLself  for  two  and  a  half  years,  on  the  ostensible  plea  of  a 
crusade  against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia.  Hard-pressed  as 
the  treasury  was  for  money,  (iloucester  .succeeded  in  wringing 
from  it  large  sums  as  his  salary,  profitable  wardships,'  and  loans 
for  his  futile  foreign  schemes.  When  Beaufort  returned  to 
England  in  142.S,  he  hail  in  the   interval  accepted  a  cardinal's 

1  [J.r.  appointments  of  guardian  and,  as  we  should  sa.y.  trustee  for  lieirs 
to  large  estates  during  their  minority,  a  very  lucrative  incident  of  the 
feudal  system.] 
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hat.  Gloucester  took  advantage  of  the  old  jealousy  against 
Papal  legates  in  England,  and  of  the  recent  irritation  at  the 
Papal  attempt  to  get  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  repealed.  Beau- 
fort had  to  conciliate  the  national  feeling  by  submission  ;  but 
by  getting  the  king  crowned  next  year,  he  forced  his  rival  to 
renounce  his  office  of  Protector.  However,  on  the  whole, 
Gloucester  still  carried  national  feeling  with  hirn  in  his  attacks 
on  Beaufort  in  1431  and  1432,  and  was  able  to  place  partisans 
of  his  own  in  the  great  ofK(^.es  of  State,  until  his  brother's  return 
to  England  ousted  hiiu  from  the  chief  place  on  the  council, 
and  shamed  liinr  into  a  temporary  sobriety  and  public  spirit. 
It  was  only  temporary  :  for  in  April,  1434,  he  was  criticising 
Ills  brother's  conduct  of  the  war  ;  and  Bedford  sailed  again 
to  France  to  spend  the  last  year  of  his  life  on  his  hopeless 
task.  Bedford's  death  threw  the  Beauforts  definitely  on  the 
side  of  peace ;  and  to  this  the  king  inclined  more  and  more^ 
Gloucester,  therefore,  as  head  of  the  war-party,  and  a.s  patron 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  encouraged  the  people  to  clamour  i'or 
war  while  thev  refused  to  pay  its  cost,  and  to  lirand  any  attempts 
at  peace  negotiations  as  "  treason  "  and  ''  corrupt  dealing."  But 
his  opponents  were  strong  enough  in  the  king's  favour  and 
the  lords'  support  to  repel  his  virulent  attack  upon  them  in 
1439.  Next  year  they  retaliated  by  convicting  his  duchess 
of  witchcraft,  heresy,  and  treason  ;  she  had  Avith  magical  arts 
melted  a  waxen  image  beiore  tlie  hre  that  the  king's  life  might 
be  wasted  away:  among  her  accomplices  were  a  notorious  witch, 
and  a  clerk  of  Oxford,  "  most  famous  in  the  world  for  astron- 
oni\-  and  ni'crnmancy."  Barefoot  and  liarelieaded  she  had 
to  d(i  public  jjcnance  for  three  days  through  London  streets, 
and  was  then  imprisoned  for  life,  her  accomplices  being 
executed.  Since  1435  her  husband  was  presumptive  heir  to 
the  crown :  but  this  incident  seems  to  show  his  ]:)Ower  was 
waning.  AVhen  he  jirojjosed  that  Henry  shoidd  marry  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac.  the  Beauforts  broke  it 
off;  and  they  sent  all  the  men  and  money  the  kingdom  could 
raise,  not  to  succour  York  in  Normandy,  but  to  attemj^t  a  rival 
enterprise  in  Guienne  under  the  Duke  of  Somerset  (■Icilni 
Beaufort).  When,  however,  the  actual  marriage  took  place 
with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Parliament  and  the  nation,  reflecting 
Gloucester's    attitude,    were    suspicious    and    mistrustful   of   the 
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Beauforrs  and  Suti'olk  tlirir  rein-cseutative.  It  is  clear  that 
in  1446,  Sutlolk,  with  the  aid  of  tlie  young  queen,  laid  his 
plans  for  the  duke's  downfall.  The  Parliament  of  1447  was 
called  to  meet  at  Biuy  St.  Ednumd's,  for  London  was  still 
under  the  spell  of  "  the  good  Duke  Hum]ihre3''s "  popular 
polii'v  and  popular  manners.  On  Gloucester's  appearing  he 
was  arrested  with  his  retinue.  The  shock,  acting  on  a  man 
of  his  temperament,  and  of  a  constitution  long  impaired  by 
debaucliery,  lirought  on  a  paralytic  stroke  ;  in  tire  da3"s  he  died. 
Dark    rumours   were  current   of  his  having  been  assassinated. 


BE.VrFOUT'S    TOWER,    ST.    CROSS,    WIXCI1EST1;U. 

But  though  there  is  a  certain   inystcry  about  his  and  Suffolk's  Death 
plots  and   counterplots    at    this   time,  there  is  little  doubt  his   Rivals: 
death  was  natural.     Six  weeks  later  his  great  rival  the  Cardinal  t^^"' 
followed  him   to  the  grave.     Two  days  before  his  end  he  had  ters. 
a  public  funeral  service  performed  over   him,  his  will  was  read 
alo\id,  and  he  took  solenm  farewell  of  his  household.     Even  in 
his  last  four  years   of  retirement  he  had  remained,  as  he  had 
been  throughout  the  forty-eight  years  of  Lancastrian  rule,  the 
pillar  of   the  State.     His    wisdom  and  devotion,  his  European 
intlut'uce,  his   iuuuense    treasures,   had  been  given  unsparingly 
in  the  public  service.     He  was  accused  of  personal  and  family 
amliitiou;  he   held  lucrative  tiatents  from  the  Crown,  and  was 
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"  the  greatest  wool  dealer  in  the  realm  "  ;  he  was  ostentatious 
and  imperious.  In  these  respects  he  was  no  better  than  his 
tiine.  Nevertheless  he  is  not  unworthy  of  his  place  in  the 
list  of  great  clerical  statesmen  of  the  .Middle  Ages,  a  list  which 
begins  with  Dimstan  and  closes  with  WoLsey. 

Very  difierent  must  be  the  verdict  on  Huiii[ihre\-,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  a  notable  instance  of  the  worthlessness  of  contem- 
]%rarv  fame.  Headstrong,  unprincipled,  and  greedy,  a  braggart 
and  a  debauchee,  he  earned  a  cheap  reputation  by  a  certain 
uumiticeuce,  and  a  rather  superficial  patronage  of  literature 
and  art.  But  his  insane  egotism  ruined  the  war  policy  of  his 
great  brothers.  He  used  his  popularity  to  wreck  all  projects 
of  peace.  His  intrigues  reduced  the  administration  to  impo- 
tence and  bankruptcy,  and  roused  a  blind  irrational  prejudice 
against  Suffolk  and  the  Queen.  Aliove  all,  he  pushed  the  Duke 
of  York  into  the  position  of  a  rival  to  the  reigning  king,  and 
so  made  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  inevitable. 
Fall  of  The  fall  of  Sutfolk  was  a  sacrifice  to  tiloucester's  memory. 

It  was  also  the  first  step  taken  by  the  party  soon  to  be  identified 
with  Richard  of  York.  Suffolk,  as  now  chief  councillor  of  the 
king  and  the  procurer  of  the  French  marriage,  was  made  the 
popular  scapegoat  for  the  loss  of  Normandy  as  well  as  the  cession 
of  llaine  and  Anjou.  An  ominous  sign  was  the  murder  of 
his  coadjutor.  Bishop  ]\Iideyns,  at  Portsmouth  by  the  sailors. 
In  the  Parliament  of  January,  1450,  Suffolk  was  impeached. 
I  n  vain  did  he  urge  his  services ;  that  his  father  and  four 
brothers  had  lost  their  lives  in  France,  that  he  himself  had 
spent  seventeen  years  there  under  arms.  The  king  had  to 
abandon  him  :  he  was  banished,  but  on  his  way  to  Calais 
was  seized  by  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  and  after  a  form  of  trial 
his  head  was  struck  off'  on  the  gunwale  of  a  boat.  None  who 
read  his  farewell  letter  to  his  young  son  -will  doubt  that  he 
died  an  innocent  victim  of  popular  prejudice  and  party  rancour. 
Songs  of  the  time  still  remain  which  slmw,  in  a  horrible  parody 
of  the  funeral  service,  the  exultation  with  which  the  death 
of  '■  the  Fox  "  was  received.  Whetlier  York's  partisans  were, 
as  foreign  opinion  believed,  the  direct  authors  of  this  deed 
or  not,  at  any  rate  it  was  followed  by  a  strange  event,  which 
nnist  be  regarded  as  a  direct  challenge  by  the  Yorkist  party. 
On   Trinity  Siuiday,   14.50,  a  rising    began  in   Kent   under   one 
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John  Cade  (p.  ")20),  ^\•]lo  called  liiiiiselt'  John  Mortimer,  cousin  Jack 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  Under  this  "  Captain  of  Kent,"  "  John  ^^^l_ 
Amend-all,"  the  yeomen  and  gentr>-  of  Kent  and  Sussex  rose 
in  no  tumultuous  levy,  but  regularly  arrayed  mider  the  con- 
stables of  the  hundreds.  They  formed  a  regular  camp  at 
Blackheath  :  the}'  drew  up  fifteen  formal  articles  of  grievance, 
and  demanded  that  York  and  his  friends  should  take  the 
places  of  the  Suftblk  part}-  in  the  king's  councils.      Many  in 
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London,  and  eventually  the  king's  own  fVirces,  were  ready  to 
fraternise  with  them.  Cade  was  able  to  return  to  London, 
seize  and  behead  Lord  Say  the  Treasurer,  and  other  impopular 
officials.  Li  Wiltshire  about  the  same  time,  the  Kishop  of 
Salisbury,  the  king's  confessor,  was  stoned  to  death  by  a  mob. 
The  Government  had  to  make  terms  ;  free  pardons  were  issued 
to  the  rebels  of  Kent,  Surrc}-,  Sussex,  Kssex.  They  returned 
home.  But  Cade,  remaining  in  arms,  was  slain  by  the  sheriff 
of  Kent  a  week  later.  Li  spite,  however,  of  many  executions, 
disaffection   continued    to   show   itself  in    these   shires.       And 
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nioamsliili'  tlic  JJuke  of  Ycirk  tlirow  up  his  duties  in  Ireland 
;uid  came  home  to  complain  nf  mistrust,  and  to  denounce  the 
"  lack  of  governance "  ;  "  lie  visaged  so  the  matter  that  the 
Icing's  household  was  right  sore  afraid."  His  ix.isition,  in  fact, 
was  a  very  strong  one.  Not  only  was  he  heir  presumptive, 
since  Henry  had  no  children,  but,  though  his  descent  from 
Edward  HI.  had  t(.)  lie  traced  through  females,  yet  it  was 
descent  by  an  elder  line  tlian  that  of  Lancaster;  he  had  already 
in  the  eyes  nf  men  of  that  time  a  legal  title  to  the  crown 
superior  to  tlir  king's,  perhaps  even  an  indefeasible  title. 
Somerset  could  claim  to  be  heir  male  of  John  of  Gaunt,  but 
only  if  the  legitimation  of  the  Beautbrts  by  the  canon  law  and 
by  Parliament  was  to  hold  good  against  their  deliberate  ex- 
clusion iVoui  succession  to  the  crown  by  Henry  lY.,  and  perhaps 
also  by  llichard  II.  At  any  rate,  most  men  saw  in  York  the 
true  heir.  For  fifteen  years  also  he  had  served  in  France  and 
Ireland,  with  what,  compared  with  the  rest,  seemed  to  stand 
forth  as  conspicuous  success.  His  party  was  strong  among  the 
great  nobles.  He  was  brother-in-law  tn  the  four  Nevilles, 
Lords  Salisbury,  Fanconberge,  Latimer,  Abergavenny,  and  to 
Humphrey  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Henry  Percy, 
Earl  of  Northumberland :  uncle  to  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwicl;.  In  his  own  person  he  repre- 
sented the  great  house  of  Mortimer  as  well  as  the  lineage  of 
Lionel  of  Clarence  and  Edmund  of  York.  Besides  this,  the 
Parliaments  of  1450  ami  14.")1  were  strongly  on  his  side. 
Thomas  Young,  member  for  Bristol,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
petitioning  that  York  might  be  declared  heir.  In  14o-2  York 
assembled  an  armed  force  to  insist  on  the  removal  of  Somerset 
as  author  of  the  loss  of  Normand\-  ;  but  neither  Kent  nor 
London  was  ready  to  join  him  in  arms,  ;aid  he  was  forced  to 
swear  to  use  only  legal  means  in  future.  Ne.xt  year  the  final 
loss  of  Guienne,  the  king's  going  out  of  his  mind,  and  the  birth 
of  a  Prince  of  Wales,  combined  to  stimulate  York's  action. 
He  was  chosen  Protector,  and  his  rival  was  imprisoned.  Salis- 
biirv  was  made  Chancellor,  and  Thomas  Bourchier,  another 
kinsman  of  York's,  Ai-chbishoj)  of  Canterbury.  The  king's 
sudden  recovery  after  eigiitcen  montiis.  and  tlie  restoration  of 
Somerset,  forced  the  Yorkists  to  arm  in  self-defence,  and  the 
first  of  the  fourteen  battles  between  the  two  Roses  was  fouffht 
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at  St.  Albany,  M;.y  22n(l,  14.")5.  The  number  slain  was  "  some  The  Wars 
six  score"  onlj- ;  but  Somerset  was  amono-  them.  York  was  "^^^^ 
victorious ;  his  partisans  were  replaced  in  otKce  ;  and  the  king  begin, 
again  falling  ill,  the  Pi-otoctor  resumed  his  authority, 
but  only  for  three  months,  at  which  date  the  king  recovered. 
Then  followed  three  years  of  suspense  ;  the  Duke  of  York 
waiting  on  the  queen  and  she  on  him,  as  the  Paston 
Letters  describe  the  situation.  In  March,  1456,  a  solcnm 
"pacification"  took  place  at  St.  Paul's,  to  which  lioth  parties 
marched  in  pairs,  York  hand  in  hand  with  the  queen, 
and  so  on.  This  only  meant  a  hollow  truce,  during  Avhich 
Warwick  was  gaining  popularity  as  captain  of  Calais  and  warder 
of  the  seas.  Jsy  September,  1459,  the  queen  was  ready ;  Salis- 
bury was  suuuuoned  to  London ;  he  mustered  his  Yorkshire 
tenants,  sent  for  his  son  Warwick,  repul.sed  a  royalist  force  at 
Blackheath,  and  the  two  earls  met  York  at  Ludlow.  But  before 
the  king's  large  army  their  scanty  forces  melted  away;  and 
the}'  fled,  \Yarwick  and  Salisbur}'  to  Calais,  York  to  Ireland. 
Their  return  next  June  was  a  triumphal  procession  through 
Kent  into  London,  followed  by  a  decisive  victory  at  North- 
ampton, where  many  Lancastrian  leaders  fell,  and  the  king 
was  captured.  In  the  subsequent  Parliament  York  laid  direct 
claim  to  the  crown :  but  it  is  intei-esting  to  see  that  even  then, 
though  fourteen  Lancastrian  peers  were  dead  or  absent,  the 
lords  had  the  courage  and  conmion  sense  to  resist,  and  to  stand 
by  their  oaths  to  Henry.  The  result  was  a  compromise :  Henry 
to  reign  for  life,  York  to  be  declared  heir.  But  in  a  few  weeks 
the  Yorkists  had  been  defeated  at  Wakefield  ;  the  leaders'  wakefleio. 
heads  were  fixed  on  the  walls  of  York  by  Margaret,  the  Pro- 
tector's head  dectirated  with  a  mock  crown.  The  queen, 
however,  once  more  ruined  her  own  cause  by  the  army  of 
plunderers  which  she  now  gathered  from  the  borders,  and 
which  did  indeed  win  for  her  the  .second  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
but  was  so  luu-uly  that  she  dared  not  bring  it  into  London. 
While  the  (pieen  parleyed,  AVarwick  and  Edward,  Earl  of 
March  pushed  on  from  the  west ;  and  saved  their  cause  by  a 
i'cw  hours.  For,  "  by  coimsel  of  the  lords  of  the  south,"  on 
4rli  ilarch,  Edward  lY.  was  proclaimed  king.  This  was  an 
iimnense  stride  taken  by  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right ;  there 
was  no  recognition  of  the  new  kiny's  title  bv  Parliament  till 
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ci"'lit  months  later.  In  the  interval  was  fou^n'ht  the  skirmish 
at  Ferrybridge,  and  the  next  two  days  the  o-rcat  battle  of 
Towton.  Towton  (29th  ]\Iarch).  The  disorganised  Lancastrian  host 
had  retreated  northwards,  to  gather  fresh  levies.  But  the\' 
were  piirsned  by  \Varwick  with  his  men  of  the  Welsh  borders 
and  the  men  (.>f  Kent.  Edward  j(iined  him  at  Leicester  with 
fresh  troops  who  had  flocked  in  from  the  soutliern  and  home 
counties,  eager  for  vengeance  upon  the  wild  northern  folk  "  of 
strange  speech,  given  to  rajiine  and  tlevouring  of  spoil."  The 
fight  of  Palm  Sunday,  1461,  was  the  most  stubborn  of  all  in 
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these  wars;  it  began  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  was  only 
decided  in  the  afternoon  by  the  arrival  of  the  Mowbray  retainers, 
who  came  up  after  long  marches  from  Norfolk  just  in  time  to 
take  the  right  wing  and  outflank  the  enemy  on  the  east.  It 
was  fought  in  driving  snow,  and  as  the  fugitives  pressed  across 
the  floodetl  meadows,  "  that  day  the  river  slew  its  thousands." 
The  chroniclers  told  that  4.s,()0()  men  were  ranged  on  the 
Yorkist  side,  G0,()0()  on  tlm  Lancastrian  :  and  that  the 
heralds  counted  over  20,000  slain.  These  numbers  can 
hardly  be  accepted.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  Devonshivt!,  and  Wiltshire,  and  the  Lords 
Clifford,  Dacre,  Neville,  Wells,  Manley,  and  many  knights  and 
scpiii'es  fell  on  the  licld   or   were   taken  and   executed.     Henry 
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aud  Muvgai'ot  tiud  iiurLli,  and  tiiially  into  Scotland.  * 'idy 
a  few  fortresses  still  held  out  ;  Alnwick,  Bamboroiigh, 
and  Diinstanborough  in  the  north  ;  Harlccli  in  the  west. 
The  Nemesis  of  Henry  IV.'s  crooked  ways,  of  Henry  ^^'s  sincidal 
forcis^n  wars,  of  Henry  VI. 's  favouritism  and  incompetency,  had 
fallen  upon  the  dynasty.  Enyland  needed  a  sti'ont;-  ruler,  and 
had  found  one  in  Edward  I\'. 
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The  Lancastrian  reig'ii,  it  has  been  truly  said,  saw  the  trial  and 
taihu'e  of  a  great  constitutional  experiment.  The  most  stril'iing 
feature  in  this  was  tlie  teniporarv  harmony  between  the  ('ouncil 
and  the  Parliament.  From  the  accession  of  Henry  l\.  the 
Qounciilors  were  nominated  in  Parliament;  their  salaries,  pro- 
cedure, and  rules  tixed  in  Parliament.  The  result  was  a  total 
cessation  of  the  old  hostility  towards  the  Council.  Its  interfer- 
ence in  /justice,  the  relief  it  granted  on  petitions  of  all  kinds,  were 
no  longer  the  subject  of  complaint  as  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  jealously  guarded  Statutes  of  the  Staple  and  of  Provisors 
were  handed  over  to  its  discretion.  The  very  power  of  taxation 
was  entrusted  to  it,  even  to  the  details  liolh  of  expenditure  and 
of  revenue.  It  became  the  regular  practice  for  Parliament  to 
grant  a  certain  siun  and  leave  the  Council  to  raise  it  by  loan  on 
the  security  of  the  Customs.  This  practice  even  lasted  to  144'7, 
outliving  by  ten  years  the  real  harmony  between  the  two  bodies. 
For  in  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  tinances,  a  methnd  that  had  at 
least  been  tolerably  successful  coidd  imt  well  be  driipj)ed,  at  any 
rate  as  long  as  Jjeaufort  lived,  with  his  willingness  to  lend  of  his 
great  wealth,  and  his  established  fame  as  a  linancier. 

Another  feature  in  the  constitutional  experiment  was  the 
advance  in  the  recognised  ])nsition  nf  I'arhamcnt  itself.  Freedom 
of  speech  was  boldly  claimed,  and  mercilessly  cxemplitied  by 
more  than  one  long-winded  speaker.  In  1407  the  Connnons 
sei'ured  their  exclusive  right  to  initiate  money  grants.  Tln^r 
jietitions  were  to  be  ttn-ned  into  siatutes  without  altcu-ation,  and 
tins  led  to  the  use  of  "bills" — tliat  is,  petitions  drafted  in  statute 
form.  By  deferring  their  grants  till  the  last  ilav  of  Session,  they 
ensured  that  redress  slioukl  ])recede  Sup{)ly.  l!y  ear-marking 
particular  funds  they  ensured  the  exact  appropriation  of  their 
grants.  1!\-  their  niggardliness  in  granting,  they  ensured  that  a 
full  audit  nf  i)ast  grants  should  be  rendered  to  them. 
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More  interesting  still  is  the  Lancastrian  attempt  to  pnrify  the 
representative  system  at  its  source.  By  many  statutes  from 
140(j  to  1445,  the  sheriffs'  manipulation  of  elections  Avas  checked. 
The  return  was  to  he  made  untler  the  seals  of  the  electors.  A 
false  return  was  punished  by  a  tine  of  £100.  Residence  was 
made  a  qualification  for  election.  Orderliness  was  aimed  at  in 
the  rules  that  no  yeomen  were  eligible  as  knights,  and  that  none 
under  40.s.  freehold  should  give  votes. 

Not  without  reason  did  Sir  ■b>lm  Fortescue  claim  that  the 
English  realm  in  his  day  was  a  constitutional  or  limited  mon- 
archy. The  sovereignty  was  "  political "  in  that  the  king  cannot 
legislate  or  ta.\  without  Parliament,  or  sit  as  Judge  in  his  own 
courts  of  law.  But  it  was  royal,  too — a  real  monarchical  rule  iai 
the  large  powers  entrusted  to  the  Crown,  in  its  extradcgal  powers 
in  case  of  foreign  invasions,  in  its  prerogatives  of  pru-don  and  of 
equity,  and  in  its  hereditary  character. 

The  question   is   natural — Whv   was    the    attempt    to  make   why 
Parliament   the  direct  instrument  of  government   such  a   dis-   mentary 
astrous  failure  ?      The  answer  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that   tlie  Govern- 

.   .  .  mGnt 

nation  had  not  yet  learnt  the  (pialities  needed  for  such  a  high  faued: 
stage  of  self-government,  partly  in  the  inherent  defects  of  the 
representative  system  of  the  time. 

In  the  first  j^lace  the  representation  was  incomplete.     The  incom- 
Conunons  represented  an  oligarchy  of  freeholders  ruling  over  a  Represen- 
vast  unenfi'anchised  body  of  villeins  and  artisans.    The  Commons  tatiou; 
themselves   were   a   still   more   exclusive  class  of  knights  and 
burgesses,  who  tried  to  pass  such  tyrannical  measures  as  that  no 
one  under  the  degree  of  fi-eeholder  should  keep  a  dog,  or  that 
villeins  should  not  put  their  sons  to  school.     By  the  statute  of 
1430,  this  despotism  of  the  freeholders  was  riveted  on  England 
for  402  years  to  come  (p.  536). 

In  the  second  place,  the  Commons  were  still  the  slaves  of  Popular 
the  blindest  prejudices.  To  them,  the  ruttian  Thomas  of  "^"  °®' 
Lancaster  was  still  a  saint,  and  Hunqjhre}-  of  Gloucester  a 
political  martyr.  When  the  local  executive  proved  itself  the 
victim  of  bullying  nobles  and  truckling  officials,  they  blamed 
the  Crown  and  its  ministers.  When  their  own  sumptuary 
laws  and  their  laws  against  "  regrators "  proved  futile,  the 
only  help  they  could  see  was  a  change  of  dynasty.  When 
negotiations  were  made   for   peace   they   called   it  treachery — 
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that  peace  which  the\-  had  made  iiicvhalilc  by  refusing  to 
face  the  war  bills. 

Tlie  third  defect  was  the  want  of  securit}'  for  any  pernian- 
eiiie  of  the  results  of  any  one  rarlianient.  A  consciousness 
"Jpf  this  ex[iluins  both  their  persistent  tendt'ni-y  to  see  in  some 
great  noble  a  constitutional  champion,  and  their  eagerness  for 
annual  rarlianients  and  their  long  Sessions.  It  was  a  defect 
only  to  be  remedied  by  Cabinet  Government  and  an  organised 
(.'ivil  Service. 

Meantime,  tile  liasis  and  luiit  of  tlie  representative  system, 
the  old  shire-moot,  was  itself  falling  into  dei-ay.  The  rise  of 
the  Justices  of  the  I'eace  stripped  it  of  much  of  its  power.  It 
fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  .sheriff,  who  returned  his 
own  eandidates  or  nominees  of  some  great  lord,  in  the  same 
way,  the  boixiughs  tried  to  .shake  ofl'  their  I'arliamentary 
diities  and  the  accompanying  burdens ;  their  internal  rule 
became  nan-ow  aii<l  oligarchical:  their  elections  often  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  and  thi'ir  representatives 
at  Westminster  were  timid  and  unpatriotic  as  well  as  reac- 
tionaiy. 

The  drastic  discipline  of  Yorkist  and  1'udor  absolutism, 
tile  awakening  effect  of  the  Reformation,  and  ibe  educating 
influence  of  the  struggle  against  Charles  I.  and  Laud,  against 
Cromwell's  Major-Generals,  and  against  James  II.  s  Declarations 
of  Indulgence,  were  needed  before  the  English  people  could 
take  up  once  more  the  great  tasl<  of  rarliamentary  self-govern- 
nient  with  some  prospect  of  hard-won  but  assured  success. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  have  been  described  as  a  mere 
struggle  of  noble  factions.  As  regards  the  actual  lighting, 
fii.im  St.  Albans  to  Tewkesbury,  it  is  indeed  characteristic 
that,  as  Comincs  noted,  it  was  all  done  by  the  nobles  and 
thrir  I'etainers.  lint  it  would  be  a  wry  superficial  view  which 
igiioi'ed  the  deep-seated  causes  leading  up  to  so  obstinate  a 
struggle,  or  failed  to  discern  the  momentous  results  issuing 
from  it.  \\'ithout  the  deep  pojiular  discontent  against  the 
dynasty,  the  '^'orkist,  party  could  have  iiardly  formed  itself 
Popular  discontent  was  the   outcome  of  the  long  drain   of  the 


French  wars,  their  denioralisuig  inHuen 
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of   their   closing    stages.      It    was    also    tlie    outcome    of   a    pro- 
maiure  strain  put  upon  I'arliameMlary  institutions,  overshadowed 
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as  these  were  b}"  sinister  intiiieiiees ;  the  nobles  are  "  the  weeds 
in  tlie  fair  garden,"  which  nuist  be  "mowed  down  full  plain  ' 
to  let  "  tlie  pleasant  sweet  lierbes  appear."  Tt  was  the  out- 
come finally,  of  a  long  period  of  "lack   of  governance,"  shown 


,       2-        /       /  ^   „ 
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most  conspicuously  in  tlu^  bankruptcy  of  the  central  power 
and  its  failure  to  keep  order  at  a  distance.  The  revenue  was, 
as  to  more  than  one-fom'tJi,  forestalled  by  "pensions  to  great 
lords   and   others."      As   earl\    as    liSS    there   was    a   debt   of 
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nearly  five  times  tlie  I'evcnue.  Xew  and  "  exquisite  "  moans 
of  taxation  produced  only  mutterings  of  revolt.  The  judges 
themselves  at  one  tinn'  liad  lieen  unpaid  for  eleven  years. 
The  king  had  to  live  by  purveyance^;  and  tliis  was  one 
more  charee   m    the   lontr  accoiuit  the  nation  meant  to  settle 

O  o 

with  Suffolk  and  Somerset.  '  Ye  have  made  the  king  so  poor 
that  now  he  beggeth  from  docir  to  door";  but  they  "swear 
by  Him  that  hari'ied  hell"  tliat  there  shall  be  a  reckoning. 
Worse  still  was  the  local  anarchy.  Such  private  wars  as 
that  in  the  west  between  Lord  Bonville  and  the  Earl  of 
l)evon,  and  that  between  Percies  and  Nevilles  in  the  north, 
were  connnon  nccurrenees.  The  Paston  Letters  show  us  the 
state  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  organised  and  open  murders, 
gangs  of  ruffians  holding  the  roads,  a  thousand  men  with  guns 
assaulting  and  demolishing  a  manor-house,  and  the  noble 
author  of  these  proceedings  acquitted  because  the  sheriff  has 
received  (.irders  by  royal  writ  to  empanel  a  fivourable  jury 
(such  a  writ,  we  learn  incidentally,  could  Vie  got  for  6s.  Sd. 
in  London).  The  very  scholars  of  Oxford  and  f'anibridge 
"  arrayed  themselves  in  liafiiliments  of  war,''  and  exercised  a 
reign  of  terror  and  blackmail  over  the  neighbouring  counties. 
In  fact,  in  tlie  weakening  of  the  central  power  a  bastard 
feiidalisnj  had  once  more  arisen  in  the  great  nobles. 
Their  aim  was  not  2'>i'ovincial  inde]:)cndenee,  but  personal 
aggrandisement  and  profit:  and  their  instruments,  the  vast 
estates  they  held,  the  Ijaads  of  men  they  "  maintained "  in 
their  livery,  and  the  Crown  offices  of  which  they  acted  as 
brolvcrs.  They  kept  ahiiost  royal  state,  each  with  his  council, 
his  writs,  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  "Your  Highness." 
^Ve  find  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  appointing  his  men  to  be 
justices  and  sheriffs,  empanelling  his  tenants  on  juries,  exer- 
cising "notorious  and  horrible  intimidation"  over  the  coiu'ts 
of  law,  forcibly  rescuing  a  miu'derer,  buying  up  wrongful 
disseisins,  besieging  ( 'aister  Castle  with  ."iOOO  men  on  a  private 
(piarrel,  sending  "  his  menial  servants "  to  Parliaments.  No 
wonder  that  to  Paston  in  Norfolk  the  secret  of  success  in  life 
seemed  to  lie  in  securing  such  a  great  lord's  favour;  "get 
you  lordship,  for  thereon  hangeth  all  the  Law  and  the 
Prophet.s."      When    the  Star   Chamber  made   it  its   olject    "to 

['  Recjuisitioiiiiijj  ijooils  iintl  means  of  conveyance  :   </.  P-  -•J'-] 
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bridle   siu.'li   stout    nolilumen,"   it  came  none  too  soon  for    tlie 

general  welfare. 

It    was    only    natural    that     th(>    freosfraphical    division    <>f  Geographical 
...  .  ,  T        1  1        •  11  1         1-  1  Division  of 

districts    ni    the    war    should     tollow    tlie    lines    ot    cleavai;e   the  Parties. 

between  the  groat  houses.  The  Welsh  marches  went  with 
the  Yorkiscs  as  representing  the  Mortimer  house.  Norfolk 
and  Sutfolk  were  accounted  for  b}'  the  ilowbray  inHuence. 
The  great  house  of  Neville  carried  Kent  and  Durham.  War- 
wickshire and  Wiltshire.  That  the  gi'eat  towns  of  the  South, 
and  the  whole  sea-coast,  were  Yorkist  is  ex[)lainoil  I)}'  their 
looking  to  that  part}-  for  stronger  government  and  for  better 
keeping  of  the  seas,  and  by  their  hostility  to  the  hierarchy 
regarded  as  largely  identified  with  the  reigning  family.  On 
the  other  side  the  Pcrcies,  Daci-es,  and  Cliffords  carried  with 
them  most  of  Yoi-kshire  and  Northumberland ;  the  Earls 
of  AVestinoreland,  too,  though  they  were  Nevilles,  were  of 
an  elder  line  and  were  Lancastrian.  The  Tudors  and  Beau- 
forts  were  strong  in  Wales.  The  chief  lords  in  Bucks  and 
Oxfordshire,  in  Stafford  and  Dorset,  in  Somerset  and  iJevon, 
were  Lancastrians.  The  old  dtich}"  of  Lancaster  had  included 
the  earldoms  nf  Heref)rd,  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Essex, 
and  Northampton  :  and  many  retainers  from  these  districts 
flocked  to  (^)ueeii  Margaret's  call.  But  a  noble's  estates 
rarely  lay  in  a  compact  block,  and  there  was  much  inter- 
mingling and  confusion  of  ])artie.s.  Thus  in  the  North  itself 
the  Yorkists  were  strong  about  Baby  and  iliddleham,  Sendal 
and  Waketicld:  while  the  Yorkist  Lord  Lovel  contested 
Oxfordshire  with  the  \  eres.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  war  of 
the  more  populous  and  more  advanced  South  against  the 
more  baronial  and  wilder  North.  To  some  extent,  too,  it 
was  a  class  division;  townsmen  and  traders  under  a  few 
great  hou.ses  against  the  bulk  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  and 
the  higher  clergy.  It  may  also  be  represented  as  a  du(>l 
between  hereditary  right  and  I'arliament ;  or  between  the 
ideals  of  absolutist  and  of  limited  monarchy;  or  between  a 
new  order  and  the  old  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  system. 

But  the  simplest  and  best  clue  is  the  personal  relations  i>( 
the  small  circle  of  nobles.  This  explains  the  insigniticant 
numbers  in  the  battles,  the  balanced  state  of  parties  and  the 
suddemiess  of  the  revolutions  of  fortune,  the  personal  hatreds 
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and  rolil-blooded  ferocity  of  the  leaders,  and,  lastly,  the 
curious  way  in  which  trade  and  business,  and  even  judicial 
aduiiiiistrariiin,  went  on  in  their  nuriiial  cunrse  all  the 
time. 

A.  L.  "  TnK   kinsf  should    please   the   Commons   in   this   cuntre ;   for 

SMITH 

The  Reign  fl^^^y  grudge  and  say  how  that  the  king  resayvith  sych  of 
of  Edward  this  cuutre  as  haff  be  his  gret  ennemyes  and  oppressors  of 
the  Commons:  and  such  as  haff  assysted  his  Hynes,  be  not 
rewarded.  And  it  is  to  be  considered :  or  elles  it  will  hurt ; 
as  me  semetli,  by  reason."  This  significant  threat  from  a 
Yorkist  partisan  (■x[)lains  why  for  ten  years  after  the  first 
Yorkist  king's  accession,  the  changeful  scene  of  rebellions, 
battles,  and  revolutions  still  went  on.  Once  on  the  throne, 
Edward  IV.  meant  to  be  no  mere  king  of  a  faction.  He 
would  not,  he  said,  show  favoiu'  to  one  man  mure  than  to 
another;  "not  to  one  in  England. "  But  his  nld  companions- 
iu-arms  had  looked  for  a  partisan  triumph.  To  Warwick, 
the  experienced  soldier,  sailor,  statesman,  diplomatist,  Edward, 
a  bo}^  of  nineteen,  must  have  seemed  an  easy  tool.  As  yet, 
indeed,  the  great  earl  and  his  house  were  indispensable.  The 
unconquerable  Margaret  had  landed  in  the  North  in  1462,  and 
there  was  constant  fighting  around  the  northern  castles 
till  till'  last  rally  of  the  Lancastrians  was  crushed  on  the 
fields  (if  Hedgely  Moor  and  Hexham  in  April  and  May, 
14G4. 

To  complete  the  security  of  the  new  dynasty,  it  was  neces.sary 
to  cut  off  tlie  Lancastrians  from  their  foreign  allies.  Truces  had 
already  been  made  with  Burgmidyand  with  .Scotland.  Warwick 
now  planned  an  alliance  with  France  by  a  treaty  to  marry  Edward 
to  the  sister  of  the  French  queen.  When  he  was  on  the  point 
of  sailing  to  France  to  negotiate  this,  Edward  coolly  annotmced 
that  he  liad  already  been  live  months  married  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
( h'cy.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Lancastrian  knight,  and  daughter 
of  the  Lancastrian  Lord  Rivers,  himself  "  a  made  lord  who  had 
won  his  fortune  by  his  marriage. "  The  blow  to  Yorkist  feeluig 
and  Neville  ]:iride  was  immense.  But  worse  was  to  come.  By 
skilful  marriages,  six  of  the  ^Voodville  family  were  raised  up  to 
till'  high  nobility.  Two  more  such  elevations  followed  in  14(i(i. 
The   power   of  the  Nevilles  was   still   immense  ;  for  .loliii    Lord 
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Montague,  the  second  brother,  had  stepped  into  the  uonhseated 
estates  of  the  Percies.  But  in  the  new  group  of  th(>  Woodvilles 
the  king  had  raised  a  thnatening  connterpoise.  Next  he  for- 
bade the  betrothal  of  liis  brother  George  of  Clarence  to  Warwick's 
daughter  Isabel.  Finally,  he  sent  Warwick  on  a  fool's  errand  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Frane(\  while  he  was  himself 
effecting  a  ti-eaty  of  marriage  and  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.     All  this  had  its  naiural  result. 

In  April.  14(i9,  Yorkshire  rose  under  one  T\obin  of  Redesdale, 
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and  like  Kent  under  John  Cade,  complained  of  the  king's  near 
kinsmen  being  kept  away  from  his  council.  Lords  Latimer  and 
Fitzhugh  of  the  Neville  blood  joined  the  revolt,  Warwick  joined 
them  from  Calais,  where  he  had  hastily  concluded  his  daughter's 
marriage  to  Clarence.  Defeated  at  Edgecott,  Edward  was 
Warwick's  jmsoner.  With  characteristic  grace  and  dissinuda- 
tion.  the  king  conceded  all  demands,  and  declared  his  concpierors 
to  be  his  best  friends.  But  when  next  year  a  new  rising  took 
place  in  Lincolnshire,  the  king,  after  an  easy  victory  over  the 
rebels  at  Lose-coat  Field,  professed  to  have  discovered  proofs  of 
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the  coinpli<'ity  of  "Warwick  imd  Clarence.  Denounced  as  traitors, 
surprised  liy  Edward's  masterly  promptitude  they  fled  to  France, 
there  to  make  cummon  cause  with  (jueen  Margaret,  Warwick's 
ancient  enemy,  his  father's  murderess.  In  Septemher,  1470, 
within  eleven  days  of  Warwick's  landing  at  Dartmouth,  he  was 
master  of  the  kingdom  and  Edward  was  Hying  to  Flanders. 
King  Henry,  poor  shadow  of  a  king,  was  brought  from  the  Tower 
and  seated  on  the  throne.  ])Ut  in  March,  1471,  by  Burgundian 
aid,  Edward  was  enabled  to  return,  lauding,  as  Henrj-  I\'.  had 
landed,  at  Kavonsjiur,  and  declaring  like  him  that  he  came  only 
to  claim  his  duchy,  ilen  flocked  to  him,  Clarence  deserted  to 
his  side,  ami  London  opened  its  gates  to  the  popular  king.  On 
Easter  Day,  at  Barnet,  the  battle  in  the  mist  with  its  strange 
incidents,  decided  for  ever,  by  the  fall  of  the  King-maker  and 
his  brother  Montague,  the  long  strife  of  the  two  Koses,  and 
closed  the  stormy  history  of  tlie  medieval  baronage  in  a  tyjiical 
confusion  of  bloodshed,  treachery,  and  desperate  coiu'age.  The 
defeat  of  Margaret's  army  at  Tewkesbur}-,  three  weeks  later,  was 
a  foregone  conchision.  So,  too,  were  the  executions  which  were 
its  consequence,  and  the  fate  of  Henry  VI.  :  one  more  murder, 
the  secret  of  which  has  been  well  ki.'pt  by  the  dungeons  of  the 
Tower. 

Ivlward's  position  was  now  secure.  But  he  had  still  an  enemy 
on  whom  to  be  avenged,  his  own  brother,  "  perjured  Clarence." 
who  stood  in  tii<'  way  of  the  ambitious  hopes  both  of  liicliard, 
Duke  of  (lloucester,  and  of  the  queen's  kindred,  the  Woodvilles. 
licft  to  himself,  Kdward  would  probably  have  almost  forgotten,  as 
he  had  [>rofessedly  forgiven,  (Clarence's  past  sins  against  him.  But 
(  larence  himself  kept  the  court  in  ttuunoil  and  the  I'ountry  in 
alarm  with  his  ([uarrellings  and  recriminations.  He  disjiuted 
fiercely  the  Neville  inheritance  with  his  brother,  who  had  married 
Warwick's  other  daughter.  Anne,  He  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  against  a  woman  whom  lie  drelared  to  have  poisoned  his 
duchess.  He  persisted  in  maintaining  tlie  imiocence  of  two  of 
his  own  .servants  executed  for  sorcery,  and  for  "  casting  the  king's 
nativity."  He  had  even  declared  the  king  a  l>astard.  At  last 
Edward  arrisied  him.  and  fearing  his  intrigues  with  Burgundy 
and  Scotland,  had  him  attainted  and  executed  in  1478.  The 
story  that  he  was  drowned  in  a  Imtt  of  Malmsey  rests  on  a 
general  agreement  of  the  chronieler.s. 
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A  conteniporiuy  French  annalist  declares  that  no  king  could  Edward 
long  rule  in  England  who  did  not  embark  on  a  foreign  war.  France. 
In   1475,   Edward,   with  some   13,000   men,  set  out  on  the  old 
adventure   of  an   invasion   of  France.      Bound   as   he  was   to 
this  course  by  the  terms  of  his  alliance  with  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke    of  BnrgiuKh-,    Edward    was,    perhaps,    also    bidding    for 


LXl-LllIuX    OF    THE    DIKE    OF    SUJlliU.SET    Al'TEli,    TKWKESlil  UV. 
(Fioiil  a  wtltemporary  MS.  in  the  PuhlU:  Library,  Ghent.) 

pupularit}'.  But  Charles  was  in  no  case  to  give  him  effective 
support.  Louis  XL  seized  the  right  moment  to  oti'er  terms. 
He  bought  off  his  foe  cheaply  enough  :  £1.5,000  down,  and  a 
pension  of  £10,000  a  year  for  life.  \\'itliin  rliri'c  months  the 
best  army  that  had  yet  left  English  shores  was  back  at  home, 
and  bitter  murmurs  were  heard  against  the  corrupt  councillors 
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on  whom  so  yhaim'ful  a  failurr  was  i/liar^vd  I'mt  the  times 
were  growmg  such  that  men  (hired  not  luurniur  against  the 
king.  They  snbniitted  suhenly  to  the  increasing  severity  of 
the  new  rule.  Thej'  would  rather,  they  said,  see  the  devil  in 
the  Parliament-house  than  grant  any  more  taxes;  yet  they  had 
to  endure  that  the  Crown  should  make  each  man  contrihute 
"by  way  of  benevolence  what  pleased  him,  (ir  rather  what  dis- 
pleased him."  They  had  to  enduri'  while  "  the  rich  were  hanged 
by  the  purse  and  the  jjoor  by  the  neck  "  :  wlule  the  cki-gy  were 
treated  "as  if  bound  to  grant  any  demand  of  tlie  king":  wliile 
Parliainent  was  reihK'ed  to  a  practical  nuHit\-;  and  while  the 
king  ran  unchecked  that  career  (if  ojicn  protiigacy  and  intemper- 
ance which  brought  him  to  a  sudden  death  in  his  forty-first 
year(14.So).  He  had  entered  on  juililic  life  with  high  promise  ; 
a  born  general,  a  born  popular  ruler:  sensual  already  and  ruth- 
less, no  doubt,  but  capable  of  energetic  action  and  (if  unbending 
purpose;  affable  and  courteous,  interested  in  art  and  literature, 
kindly  to  those  around  him,  true  to  his  ministers,  gifted  with 
a  singular  talent  for  detail  and  fur  organisation,  fully  alive  to 
the  new  commercial  spirit  and  its  importance  ;  a  man  of  great 
gifts,  mental  and  bodily.  But  the  passions  of  that  tierce  time, 
his  own  self-indulgence,  the  defection  of  Warwick  and  Clarence, 
the  promptings  of  evil  favourites,  ruined  his  character.  He 
died  a  worthless  and  worn-out  dcliauchee. 


A.  L. 

SMITH. 

The 

Reign  of 

Richard 

III. 


The  reign  and  character  of  Richard  HI.  possess  a  singular 
fascination.  Brief  as  the  reign  is,  it  is  crowded  Avith  dramatic 
incidents  and  unsolved  historical  ]ir(iblems.  It  is  marked  also 
fiy  active  and  most  significant  legislatidu.  The  current  view 
of  his  character  seems  to  ascribe  to  him  such  superhuman 
villainy,  that  from  Horace  Walp(.)le's  "  Historic  Doubts  "  down 
t(i  the  present  days  it  has  invited  a  series  of  attempts  to  re- 
habilitate him.  But  on  the  wlmli'  these  nuist  be  regarded 
as  having  f.iilcd.  Ft  is  triu.',  indeed,  that  Mores  account  was 
derived  tVdm  Morton,  a  bitter  enemy  (if  Itichard.  It  is  possible 
also  that  he  was  not  the  murderer  of  Clarence,  and  that  his 
story  of  Edward's  betrothal  to  l^ady  I'^lizabeth  Butler,  which 
would  make  Edward's  issue  illegitimate,  is  not  a  baseless 
calunmy.      It  is  clear,  too,  that  he  showed  generosity  to  the 


liad    great    abilitj',   couvago, 
iiiauy  of  the  qualities  wliicli 
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widows  of  his  victims  ;  tliat  hi 
energy,  and  foresight;  that  he  liud 
might  have  made  a  gix-at  ndor.  Moreover  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  been  trained  in  a  flitter  school,  and  also 
that  he  found  few  or  none  whom  he  could  trust.  lUit  wheo 
the  utmost  has  been 
said  for  him,  enough 
remains.  The  slaughter 
of  Prince  Edward  at 
Tewkesbur}^  the  uuu-der 
of  Henry  VI.  and  of  the 
two  princes  in  the  Tower, 
made  Lancastrian  and 
Yorkist  alike  abhor  his 
memory.  To  the  people 
at  large,  these  mur- 
ders, the  executions  of 
Hastings,  Rivers,  and 
Grey,  the  slanders  cast 
upon  his  own  mother,  the 
cynical  project  of  marry- 
ing his  o\n\  niece  in  the 
face  of  all  the  bloodshed 
that  lay  between  them, 
were  crimes  which  proved 
too  much  even  for  that 
callous  age. 

Upon  Edward  IV.'s 
death,  llichard,  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  general  jealousy  against 
the  Wootlvilles,  seciu-ed  the  person  of  the  young  king  and  his 
brother,  and  in  a  council  meeting  suddenly  arrested  Hastings, 
who  was  summarily  beheaded  on  a  log  of  wood  in  the  Tower 
yard.  On  June  2.5tli,  148-3,  by  the  busy  aid  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  he  procured  an  invitation  to  himself  to  take  the 
crown,  as  "the  undoubted  son  and  heir  of  Richard,  late  Duke 
of  York."  But  by  September  Buckingham  was  in  revolt;  Henry 
of  Richmond  was  in  Brittany  preparing  an  invasion;  and  risings 
took  place  in  the  South,  the  Midlands,  and  the  West.  These 
were  put  down.  The  duke,  whose  army  had  been  stopped  Ijy 
a   great   flood   of  the   Severn,   was   taken  and  executed.     Tho 
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Parliament  convened  in  .lanuary,  14S4,  ratitied  the  king's  title, 
and  granted  him  tunnage  and  poundage  and  the  wool  custom 
for  life.  The  clergy  also  granted  him  a  tenth,  and  recognised 
his  "  most  noble  and  blessetl  disposition."  His  foreign  policy, 
too,  had  a  certain  success.  He  made  a  truce  with  Scotland,  and 
by  another  with  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  he  drove  Richmond 
to  take  refuge  in  France.  He  conciliated  the  Papacy  by  a 
promise  of  the  old  "  filial  and  catholic  obedience  "  of  England. 
The  year  was  spent  in  untiring  eftbrts  to  secure  his  position, 
by  reorganisation  of  the  navy,  by  progresses  through  the 
coimtry,  by  lavish  grants  to  greedy  lords,  to  important  cities  as 
York  and  Hull,  even  to  yeomen  whose  barns  were  burnt,  or 
a  clerk  who  had  lost  his  place.  In  particular  he  aimed  at  popu- 
larity in  Yorkshire  and  the  North.  Never  did  a  man  work 
harder  to  avert  inevitable  destiny.  But  his  hope  and  pride, 
his  son  Edward,  died  suddenly,  "  so  that  liis  parents  were 
almost  insane  with  the  sudden  grief"  By  the  (pieeti's  death, 
some  months  later  he  lost  the  Neville  connection,  which  was 
still  a  name  to  conjure  with.  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  escaped 
from  prison,  and  joined  the  exiles  abroad.  The  king  had  to 
call  out  the  arrays  in  every  shire  to  meet  the  constant  threats 
of  invasion.  In  his  extreme  need  he  had  even  to  over-ride 
his  own  recent  statute  against  Benevolences.  Perhaps  the  joy 
which  he  expressed  when  at  last  Henry  of  Richmond  actually 
landed  at  Milford  Haven  on  the  7th  August,  1485,  indicated 
a  real  .sense  of  relief  that  the  crisis  had  come.  It  was  soon 
over.  The  treachery  of  Percy  and  the  Stanleys  left  Richard 
with  no  ally  but  John  Howard,  the  man  whom  he  himself  had 
made  Duke  of  Norfolk.  At  Bo.sworth,  on  August  22nd,  Richard 
fell,  lighting  desperatel\'  to  the  end.  The  long  strife  had  come 
to  an  end.  Richard  had  fallen,  as  Edward  IV.  nearly  fell,  before 
a  coalition  of  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists.  Henry,  the  descendant 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Beauforts,  and  the  French  (^)ueen  Cath- 
erine on  one  side,  was  to  marry  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  descendant 
of  Lionel  of  Clarence  and  the  Luxemburg  Duchess  .Tacquetta. 
Legisia-  Stormy  and  troubled  as   the  ri'ign   had   been,  it  yet  foimd 

'"^'  time    fir   legislation  remarkably   expressive   of   the    time,   and 

signitieant  of  the  changes  about  to  come.  To  improve  judicial 
procedures,  the  (|naliHcation  for  jurors  was  I'ai.sed  to  20s.  a 
year  of  freehold  land.     The  import   was  forbidden  of  all  articles 
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such    as    silks,   bows,    woollen    cloths,   that    could    be    made    in 
England  ;   the  only  exception  allowed  was  pi'inted  books.     The 
decay  of  archery  was  checked  by  prohibiting  other  sports  and 
the  use  of  the  cross-bow.     A  royal  post  service  was  established 
by  relay's  of  mounted  messengers.     Consuls  were  appointed  to 
assist  English  traders  abroad.     One  Act,  wliicli  [irotected  pur- 
chasers   against  "secret  feotiinents,"' 
anticipates  the  principle  of  the  great 
Statute   of    Uses   of  1536 ;    another, 
which  abolishes  benevolences,' "  which 
liad  ruined  man}'  men  and  left  their 
children  beggars,"  anticipated  a  con- 
stitutional result  not  finally  secui-ed 
till  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1689.     The 
Act  by  which  the  first  of  the  Tudors 
succeeded  in  putting  down  the  abuse 
of  "liveries"^  had  been  alread\-  laid 
do^Ti  by  his  predecessor.     The  Tudor 
severity  against  vagabondage  was  but 
a  repetition  of  Richard's  measures  to 
clear  the  roads  infested  by  discharged 
soldiers.     But  "  not  even  the  tj-rant's 
virtues  coidd  avail."     His  statesman- 
ship was  as  inefi'ectual  as  his  crimes. 
The  last  of  the  great  Plantagenet  house,  who  summed  np  with    The  End  of 

.         ttie  Plan- 

its  evils  manj'  of  its  good  qualities,  fitly  closes  that  strange  family  tagenets. 
story.  The  men  of  the  twelfth  century  believed  the  line  had 
sprung  from  an  evil  spirit  m  the  guise  of  a  beautiful  lad}-.  "  From 
the  devil  we  all  came,"  said  Richard  I.,  "and  to  the  devil  we 
shall  all  go."  And  truly  there  was  something  almost  demoniac 
m  the  brief  and  fiery  career  of  Richard  III.,  in  his  revolting 
unscrupulousness,  in  his  fierce  struggle  against  fate,  and  its 
sudden  and  furious  ending.  One  after  another  the  great  kings 
of  his  race  had  wasted  supei'human  energies  upon  impossible 
tasks.  Henry  II.  had  vainly  laboured  to  build  up  a  Con- 
tinental empire,  Edward  I.  to  crush  Scottish  independence, 
Edward    III.    and    Henry    V.    to    make    another    England    in 

['  Conveyances  of  ■•  an  estate  in  "  lauded  propertj-.] 

[-  Forced  loans  :   first  levied  under  that  name  by  Edward  IV  ] 

[^  ilaintenance  of  an  armed  retinue.] 
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Lans^uedoc  or  Normandy,  Richard  III.  to  do  violence  to  a 
nation's  conscience.  In  their  objects  they  had  failed  one 
after  another,  for  all  their  force  of  will.  But  out  of  evil  came 
good  ;  the}'  had  achieved  other  objects  beyond  their  power  to 
foresee  :  the  rise  of  English  self-government,  of  Scottish  nation- 
ality, of  French  patriotism  ;  and  Richard  Ill's  failure  meant  the 
establishment  of  the  undisputed  title  and  the  popular  despotism 
of  the  Tudors. 


c.  w.  c.  It  is  sur[)rising  to  note  how  little  change  had  been  made  in  the 
The  Art  '^'''^  ^^  ^^''^^''  ^'ither  by  the  English  or  the  French,  in  the  long  in- 
of  War.  terval  between  the  two  great  acts  of  the  drama  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War.  Agincourt  found  the  enemies  much  in  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  each  other  as  that  at  which  I'oitiers  had 
left  them.  The  tiohtiuQ'  in  which  each  had  lieen  enuayed  in  the 
meantime  had  not  been  very  instructive  ;  at  Homildon  the 
English  liad  found  their  bowmen  as  effective  as  ever  against  the 
Scots,  and  had  routed  with  ease  a  nuicli  superior  force  by  the 
mere  line  of  archery,  the  men-at<arms  having  hardly  struck  a 
blow.  Shrewsbury  tight  had  been  the  first  pitched  battle  fought 
by  Englishmen  against  each  other  since  the  bowmen  had  become 
the  arbiter  of  battle.  It  had  been  very  bloody  and  obstinate,  and 
since  the  combatants  fought  with  the  same  weapons  and  the  same 
tactics,  had  been  settled  by  mere  force  of  numbers.  The  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  nothing  to  learn  from  the  feudal  bicker- 
ings of  Armagnac  and  Buigundian  against  each  other — save, 
indeed,  the  lesson  of  the  campaign  of  1411,  when  a  small  body  of 
English  auxiliary  troops  lent  by  Henrj-  IV.  to  the  Burgundians, 
Avon  tlie  battle  of  St.  Cloud,  and  turned  the  fate  of  a  whole 
campaign.  Two  extensive  military  experiments  made  against 
foreign  enemies — Roosebeque  and  Nicopolis — had  also  not  much 
that  was  instructive  for  the  French.  At  the  former  the  (hs- 
mounted  knights  of  France  and  the  pikemen  of  (ihcnt,  both 
fighting  in  massive  cdluinns,  had  met  cm  equal  terms,  and  the 
more  heavil\-  armed  coluuni  had  ultimately  trampled  down  and 
■  crushed  the  lighter.  At  Nicojjulis  the  same  tactics,  tried  against 
the  liuht  liorsc  and  (Hscijjlined  infantry  (Janissaries)  of  the 
Tiu'ks,  liad  failc(l  with  fearful  disaster  the  mass  of  armour-laden 
knights  Inning  been  exhausted  after  their  first  successful  charges, 
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and  being  unaMe  to  sustain  a  running  fight  witli  successive  relays 
of  foes  who  were  individually  their  interiors. 

The  only  dittbrences  which  may  be  noted  between  the  char-  Armour 
actcr  of  the  armies  which  fought  at  Agincourt  and  at  Poitiers  weapons, 
are  comparatively  sliglit.     On  both  sides  the  men-at-arms  were 
now  more  heavily  armed  than  in   the  previous  centurv.     The 


A    UA.ND  TU-I1AN1>     HGilT    |MS.    Hiiil.    4i;4|. 

last  relics  of  the  old  mail  armour  had  disappeared — thecannnail ' 
round  the  neck  being  superseded  by  solid  steel  gorgets,*  and 
massive  plate  defences  below  the  breastplate  having  been  added 
to  cover  the  thighs,  in  place  of  the  mail  skirt  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  custom  of  lighting  on  foot  had  obliged  the  knight 
to  drop  his  long  lance  and  take  to  shorter  and  hea^■icr  weapons, 

\}  Chain-muii  protectiiift  the  neck  and  shoulders. J         [-'  Throat-pieees.] 
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among  wliich  the  mace,  glaive/  axe,  and  lialliert  arc  prominent. 
Most  of  these  weapons,  and  particularly  the  pole-axe,  recpiired 
two  hands  to  wield  them  i-tt'ectively,  and  so  the  shield  had  been 
almost  discai'ded  for  actual  use,  and  only  survived  for  heraldic 
purposes.  Beyond  the  change  in  armour  there  is  only  to  be 
noted  in  the  armies  of  Henry  X.  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
archers  to  men-at-arms  had  increased:  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III  it  had  sometimes  been  only  two  to  one,  seldom  more  than 
three  or  four  to  one ;  but  in  the  fifteenth  centur>-  it  had  risen  to 
six  iir  seven,  scimetimes  even  to  ten,  bows  to  each  spear.  At 
Agincourt,  however,  the  proportion  Avas  <->nly  five  ti)  one — an 
exceptionally  low  one  for  the  time. 

Henry  V.'s  campaign  of  14.1")  in  France  gave  at  first  little 
promise  of  leading  to  great  things.  The  capture  of  the  single 
town  of  Hartieur  wasted  many  weeks,  and  cost  the  lives  of  a 
fifth  (if  the  army.  The  march  through  Northern  France  whicli 
followed  looked  like  a  mad  adventure,  so  small  were  the  king's 
forces  and  so  many  the  troops  arrayed  against  hini.  After 
wandei'ing  for  some  days  among  the  marslK's  of  the  8onune, 
Henry  appeared  likely  to  be  lost  by  the  way,  or  surrounded  and 
starved  long  before  he  C(juld  find  his  road  to  Calais.  If  sul:isc- 
(pient  campaigns  had  not  ]iroved  him  to  be  a  capable  general,  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  call  the  wh(_ile  scheme  of  the  march  the 
inspiration  of  a  reckless  knight-errant. 
Agincourt.  The  event  of  Agincourt,  however,  may  be  considered  to  justify 
Henry's  rashness,  though  a  capable  man  in  command  of  the 
French  armj^  might  certainly  have  crushed  the  English,  even 
without  coimnitting  himself  to  a  ]Htched  battle.  Having  got 
between  the  English  and  the  only  place  where  they  coidd  find 
safety  and  provision  themselves,  the  Constable  of  France  had  the 
power  of  making  Henry  offer  him  battle,  liut  need  not  have 
accepted  it  on  any  terms  A\'hich  gave  the  enemy  an  advantage. 
By  only  sitting  still  he  rduld  ruin  the  English  as  securely  as  by 
attacking.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  no  ordinary  feudal  noble 
at  the  head  of  su])erior  numbers  dared  to  refuse  a  battle  if  it  was 
offered  him  ;  his  own  army  would  have  fought  without  his  leave 
if  he  had  denied  it.  Hem-y  was  no  doubt  a\vare  of  this  when  he 
drew  out  his  little  band  and  cliallenged  the  French  to  attack. 

I '  A  cutting  weapon,  coniposeil  of  a  sliort  cul)as.s-like  blade  mounti'd  on  a 
Gtout  Btatt'.] 
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The  stn'ii^'tli  of  the  English  jiosition  hiy  in  the  thet,  that  it 
was  well  proteeted  on  both  flanks  by  villag'cs  and  woods,  and 
was  exactly  wide  enough  to  allow  the  army  to  develo]i  its  t'ldl 
front,  and  no  wider.  But  another  fact  gave  an  additional 
advantage :  tor  a  mile  in  front  the  gi'ound  was  slippery  jiloughed 
field,  soaked  with  the  inordinate  rains  that  had  fallen  in  the 
past  week.  Henry's  line  was  composed  on  the  old  plan  that  had 
been  seen  at  Crecy  :  right,  centre,  and  left  each  consisted  of  a 
.small  body  of  men-at-arms,  tlanicod  by  two  bodies  of  archers, 
drawn  uj)   in   the   triangular  harrow-shape,  and  protected  by  a 

line  of  stakes. 

The  French 
repeated  the  mis- 
takes of  Poitiers. 
Once  more  they 
dismounted  al- 
most the  whole 
of  their  men-at- 
arms,  and  formed 
them  in  three 
massive  lines,  one 
behind  the  other, 
on  a  front  no 
broader  than  that 
(if  tlio  English 
army.  Only  on 
the  wings  were 
small  s(juadrons  of  mounted  men  under  picked  leaders,  who  were 
bidden  to  ride  on  ahead  of  the  main  body,  and  do  their  best  to 
engage  and  clear  away  the  archers,  so  that  their  conu-ades  might 
advance  unhampered.  The  fight  connnenced  by  the  ineffective 
charge  of  the.se  stpiadrons.  Well-nigh  every  horse  and  most  of 
the  rider.s  were  shot  down  before  they  got  near  the  stakes  of 
the  bowmen  ;  hardly  a  man  struggled  in  to  perish  fightmg 
hand-to-hand.  Then  came  the  turn  of  tlie  main  body;  with 
them  the  fact  that  really  settled  the  day  was  the  inordinate 
heaviness  to  which  knightl}'  armour  had  now  attained.  To 
walk  a  mile  in  full  panoply  of  )ilate  over  sodden  ]iloughed 
fielfls  turned  out  to  be  an  imjiossibility.  For  some  lime  the 
first    line  lurched  on,    sinking    to    ankle,    or    even    to   knee,    at 
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every  step.  But  liy  the  time  thov  arrived  within  arrow-shot  of 
the  English  they  were  utterly  tired  out,  and  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud  with  the  archery  playing  freely  tipon  them.  When  the 
arrows  wave  out  and  the  French  had  been  well  riddled.  King 
Henry  took  the  decisive  step  of  bidding  his  whole  army  idiarge. 
His  own  men-at-arms  must  have  been  sorely  hampered  by  the 
mud.  and  it  was  the  onset  of  the  archers  with  axe,  mallet,  and 
sword  that  settled  the  day.  That  unarmoiu'ed  men  should  have 
prevailed  over  mailed  men  und(/r  the  odds  of  six  to  one,  and  on 
plain  open  ground,  is  one  of  tin:  marvels  of  history.  ]!ut  pre- 
vail they  did  :  the  chroniclers  speak  of  the  embogged  knights 
as  standing  helplessly  to  lie  hewn  down,  while  the  archers  "  beat 
u[iiin  their  armour  with  mallets  as  though  tlicy  were  hauunering 
u]}on  anvils,"  and  rolled  them  one  over  the  other  till  the  dead 
lay  three  deep.  Truty  the  knightly  panoply  was  a  deadly  trap 
when  once  the  ■vvearer  had  grown  fatigued. 

The  relics  of  the  first  French  line  were  thrown  back  on  to 
the  second,  which  had  now  pushed  forward,  in  its  turn,  on  to  the 
labdureil  ground  thi'dugh  which  their  predecessors  had  strngL;led. 
The  Fngiish  tbllowcd  hard  on  their  heels,  and  a  second  slaughter 
was  made,  no  less  deadly  than  the  first.  The  infantry  and  third 
line  very  wisely  resolved  not  to  meddli;  with  the  business,  and 
left  the  field,  save  their  leaders,  the  Counts  of  Jlerle  and  Dam- 
martin,  Avho  refused  to  fly  and  went  down  to  share  the  fate  of 
their  comrades  in  the  second  line. 

So  ended  this  astonishing  battle,  whose  not  least  astonishing 
feature  was  that  the  wdiole  English  loss  did  not  amount  to  a 
hundred  men,  though  t^vo  great  ]ieers,  \nrk  and  Suffolk,  were 
numbered  among  the  dead:  the  tomier,  who  was  a  man  of  a 
stout  habit  ot  body,  is  said  to  have  died  not  so  nuich  of  his 
wounds  as  of  fatigue  and  the  weight  of  his  armour.  .Meanwhile 
the  French  had  lost  ten  thousand  men,  including  well-nigh  every 
commander  of  mark  in  the  army,  and  those  who  had  not  fallen 
were  nearly  all  jirisimcrs.  Agincourt  had  proved  even  more 
deadly  than  Poitiers,  and  for  the  rea.son  that  flight,  comparatively 
easy  in  the  lighter  armour  of  the  fotu-teenth  centiuy,  was  im- 
possible in  the  weighty  panoply  of  the  fifteenth.  If  a  man  failed 
to  struggle  back  and  ]iick  up  his  ])age  and  his  horse  at  the  rear 
of  the  battle,  he  was  no^^•  doomed  to  death  or  captiu-e. 

Even    Agincourt    did    not    lirealv    the    Fren<-li    of    their    in- 
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veterate  belief  in  the  power  ot'  tiie  nuiiled  knioht,  unaided  by 
other  arms,  to  break  tlie  Enghsh  hne  of  archers  and  inen-at- 
arins  mixed.  The  bloody  tights  at  C'ravant  and  Vcrnenil  were 
now  variations  on  the  same  theme,  coming  to  much  the  same 
result,  save  in  thi-  mere  detail  of  the  exact  amount  of  slaughter 


SU:i:i'.    CF    CALAIS    (MS    .III!.    E.    iv.). 


suffered  by  the  beaten  army,  'i'lic  -  Hay  of  the  Herrings"  was 
a  somewhat  varied  instance  in  tlic  same  line  of  fighting.  A 
very  small  Eno'lish  force  (about  one  thousand  archers,  with  one 
thousand  two  hundred  Parisian  militia  tighting  on  the  English 
side)   was   surprised   in  the  open   tield  while  escorting  a  large 
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convoy  of  jinivisioiis  fo  the  siege  of  Orleans.  Beset  by  five 
times  their  number  of  nien-iit-aruis,  they  had  just  time  enough 
to  form  a  l(ta(/rr  of  their  waggons  in  a  rough  square.  The 
archers  got  ujion  the  earts.  while  the  auxiliary  French  .spear- 
men held  the  intervals  between  them.  Against  this  extem- 
porised fortifieati(.>n  the  Dauphin's  cavaliers  dashed  themselves, 
with  the  usual  iueft'ective  residt,  and  withdrew  when  a  large 
pni]iortion  had  been  shot  down. 
Warfare,  From   1415  to   1471    England  scarcely  enjoyed  a   moment's 

I4i5-i4a.  pg.^pQ^  i\^Q  Forty  Years'  War  with  France  lieing  almost  imme- 
diate! v  succeeded  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Wars  of  tlie  Roses. 
Ki'iim  the  point  of  view  of  military  science  the  only  discovery 
of  first-rate  impurtance  in  the  whole  ])eriod  was  the  fact  that 
;dt.er  long  years  the  French  at  last  fountl  out  an  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  the  hitherto  triiuuphant  tactics  of  their  opponents. 
Of  lirst-rate  generals  very  few  were  produced  by  either  nation ; 
the  two  English  kings,  Henry  \'.  and  P^dward  IV.,  are  alone 
Avorthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  Of  capable  hard-fighting 
officers  who  could  conduct  an  army  with  discretion,  biU  brought 
no  new  discoveries  into  the  art  of  war,  there  were  a  considerable 
number  on  both  sides — among  Englishmen,  Bedford,  Salisbury, 
Talbot,  and  Warwick  the  King-maker  might  be  mentioned — 
among  the  French  the  great  condottiere-captains,  l)unois.  La 
Hire,  Pothon  de  Xaintrailles,  and  the  Constable  of  Richemont. 

P^   ,  The  great  French  war  from  141.5  to   145."!  might  fairly  be 

French  .       ^  ....  r^  j 

War.  di.'scrlbed   as  a  war  of  sieges  from   first   to   last,   though    there 

were    a    considerable  number   of   battles   to  diversify  the    long 

story.       Stated   in  the  simplest    form,    the    problem    set  before 

the  Englisli  was   to   find  out  whether,  with  very  small  armies 

and  with  a  rather  meagre  supply  of  money,  they  cotdd  persevere 

long  enough  to  cajiture,  one  by  one,  the  thousand  strongholds 

of  a  land  which  bristled  with  castles  and  fortified  towns.     The 

]iroliIcm  would  have  been  a  hopeless  one  from  the  first  but  for 

two    facts:    a  considerable  proportion   of   the   French  nation — 

the    •■  Burgtmdian  "    Jiarty — tln'oughout    the    North    of   France 

lent  a  more  or  less  activt'  aid   to  the  invader,  and  the  resources 

and   ta.\es  of  the  cont|uered  districts   of  the  cotuitrv  helped  to 

maintain    the    English    army.       Hcmy    W    and    liedford,    like 

Napoleon,  '■  made  war  maiiUain  war."     'I'lieiv  are  figures  which 

show   that    King    Heiu'v    onlv    relii'd    on   England    for   about  a 
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quarter  of  his  military  expenses;  the  unfortunate  districts  of 
Northern  France  were  made  to  pay  and  feed  well-ni^li  the 
whole  of  his  army.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  midcrstand 
how  the  war  was  kept  up  so  long  ; 
without  their  Burgiuidian  auxili- 
aries, and  without  the  taxes  of 
Paris,  Normandy,  and  Champagne, 
the  English  would  have  been 
whnllj-  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  their  conquests.  When 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  made  his 
peace  with  the  French  king,  and 
when  the  exhausted  region  of  North 
France  at  last  began  to  stir  in 
revolt,  the  English  attempt  to  hold 
down  the  countr}-  collapsed.  That 
the  war  lingered  so  long  after  the 
treat}'  of  Arras  hatl  drawn  the 
Burgundians  from  the  English  side, 
can  only  be  attril)uted  t(.i  two 
causes  —  the  exhaustion  of  the 
French,  and  the  vast  number  of 
fortresses  in  Normandy,  Maine,  and 
Guienne  which  were  still  in  English 
hands.  If  Henry  Y.  and  Bedford 
had  taken  laborious  j^ears  to  win 
these  fortresses,  it  was  now  to  take 
no  less  a  time  for  Chai-les  VII.  to 
win  them  back.  But  after  1438 
all  the  gains  were  on  one  side,  and 
the  English  were — like  the  losing 
player  at  chess — merely  persisting 
in  playing  out  to  the  end  a  game 
that  could  only  end  in  defeat 
however  long  it  might  be  pro- 
tracted.      A    mistaken    sense    of 

national  pride  made  them  persevere,  and  caused  them  to  visit 
with  wrath  any  statesman  who,  like  the  imfortunate  Suftblk, 
tried  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  and  retain  sonic  small  remnant  of 
territory  instead  of  striving  to  win  back  tlie  miattaiuable  whole. 
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The  depressing  time  frmn  WAS  to  14.53  when  England 
was  striving  to  maintain  the  Freiii-h  war  from  her  own 
resources,  trying  to  aceoniph.sh  tlie  impossible,  yet  mourning 
at  every  tax  that  hecame  necessary,  and  grudging  every  man 
that  was  sent  across  the  Channel,  is  one  of  the  most  dreary 
periods  of  our  history.  How  inadequate  were  the  efforts  made 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  same  nation  which 
sent  3,000  or  4,000  men  into  the  tield  to  defend  its  last 
possessions  in  France  at  Forniigny  or  Chatillon,  put  00,000 
men  in  line  a  few  years  later  at  Towton  in  a  deplorable 
civil  war. 

The  armies  of  Henry  V.  and  those  which,  after  his  death, 
followed  Bedford  or  Talbot  were,  so  far  as  English  troops  were 
concerned,  raised  by  the  principle  of  contract.  The  peers  or 
knights  who  purposed  to  go  to  France  undertook  to  tind  so 
many  hundred  spears  or  bows  while  the  Government  took  them 
into  its  pay.  The  leaders  were  recompensed  by  the  grant  of 
great  lands  and  titles  in  France,  while  the  archer  and  man- 
at-arms  received  high  pay  and  had  the  chance  of  much  plun- 
dering. Thrifty  men  like  Sir  John  Fastolf  made  large  tbrtunes 
out  of  the  war.  even  when  half  their  (Outstanding  claims  against 
the  Crown  had  never  been  paid.  As  the  years  rolled  by  without 
a  peace,  there  grew  up  a  whole  army  of  veteran  mercenaries 
who  had  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  France.  The 
return  to  England,  when  Normandy  and  Guienne  were  finally 
lost,  of  dozens  of  castellans  who  had  lost  their  castles,  and 
thousands  of  archers  who  had  lost  their  pay  and  plunder,  was 
nut  the  least  of  the  many  causes  which  made  the  outbreak  of 
the  Wars  of  tlic  Roses  possible.  For  the  noble  verging  toward 
rebellion,  what  temptation  could  be  greater  than  the  presence, 
at  his  elbow,  of  hundreds  of  trained  soldiers  out  of  employ- 
ment ?  Every  man  of  resources  could,  without  trouble,  procure 
for  himself  as  many  of  the  "  waged  men  "  or  "  household  men  " 
of  whom  we  hear  in  the  Civil  War  as  he  could  afford  to  keep  up. 

But  before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  a  few 
words  are  needed  to  explain  on  the  purely  military  side  the  loss  of 
the  last  English  possessions  in  Franco.  The  English  force,  small 
at  the  best,  was  cut  u])  into  so  many  garri.sons — from  the  need 
of  occupying  every  fortitied  place  that  was  taken — that  only 
3,000  or  4,000  men  were,  as  a  rule,  to  be  found  in   the  Held. 
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Even  a  great  luulertaking  like  the  siege  of  Orleans  only  brought 
together  7,000  or  8,000.  The  native  bowmen  were  largely  mixed 
with  foreign  mercenaries,  but  there  were  still  cnougli  of  them 
to  form  the  line  which  had  hitherto  been  unbreakable.  But 
the  French  had  at  last  forsworn  the  habit  of  letting  the  Ensrlish 
get    into    array,    and    then    attacking    them    in    great    masses. 


KEEP    ur    ST.    S.iUVEUR-LE-VU'OJITE,  XORMAXDV. 

Beauge,  the  first  isolated  French  success,  was  won  by  pouncing 
on  the  men-at-arms  when  they  were  separated  from  the  archers 
by  a  river,  and  were  not  expecting  an  engagement.  Pata}', 
the  fight  which  broke  up  the  English  host  that  had  beleaguered 
Orleans,  had  a  similar  character.  The  retreating  army  of 
Talbot  was  retiring  on  a  position  where  its  coimnajider  in- 
tended to  receive  battle,  wlien  the  mounted  men  of  the  French 

73 
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Yangiiard  charged  in  upon  them  ''licfore  the  archers  had  time 
to  tix  their  stakes."  The  nnformcd  array  was  hroken  np,  the 
whole  battle  lapsed  into  confused  hand-to-hand  tighting,  and 
numbers  carried  the  day.  At  Forniigny,  the  engagement  in 
14.50  which  lost  us  Normandy,  the  little  English  aruiy  had 
time  to  form  its  line,  in  the  old  traditional  style,  with  archers 
and  lances  suppurting  each  nt.her.  lint  tlie  French  very  wisely 
refused  to  charge  it,  and  brought  forward  some  cannon  with 
wiiich  they  connnenced  to  jilay  upon  the  English  from  a  distance 
out  of  bowshot.  This,  after  a  while,  provokccl  tln'  harassed 
English  to  leave  their  jHisitinn  and  rush  on  the  cannon  which 
galled  them.  The  fighting  then  became  confused  and  the  lines 
were  intermingled,  but  the  day  might  yet  have  been  saved 
when  a  new  French  force  aj)peared  on  the  field  and  fell  upon 
the  unprotected  flank  and  rear  of  the  English,  who  were  now 
outside  their  position  and  engaged  in  the  open.  The  arrival 
of  this  fresh  corps  settled  the  day,  and  the  whole  English 
army  was  cut  to  jaieces ;  not  five  himdred  men  escaped  out 
of  four  thousand.  Chatillon,  the  last  battle  of  the  great  French 
war,  was  similar  to  Formigny,  in  that  the  English  attacked, 
instead  of  w'aiting  in  position  in  the  old  style.  The  veteran 
Talbiit,  hoping  to  catch  the  French  unprepared,  essayed  the 
desperate  task  of  storming  an  entrenched  camp,  lavishly 
garnished  with  artillcrj',  by  the  rush  of  a  phalanx  in  which 
men-at-arms  and  archers  were  combined.  The  attempt  was 
hopeless  ;  the  column  of  attack  was  blown  to  pieces,  and  though 
a  few  men  got  within  the  palisades  the  result  of  the  battle  was 
never  for  a  moment  doubtful.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  Englisli 
attempt  to  hold  France.  A  form  of  tactics  which  rec[uired  the 
defensive  t<i  be  assumed,  lost  its  efficacy  when  the  enemy 
refused  to  attack.  When  once  the  French  learnt  to  stand  back 
and  force  their  adversaries  to  take  the  offensive,  the  methods 
of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  licgau  to  prove  comparatively 
ineffective. 
Artillery.  It  should  be   mentioned    that  sirgo    artillery   was  regularly 

used  throughout  the  French  war,  and  proved  fai'  mure  effective 
than  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Where  a  relieving  army  did 
not  drive  off  the  besiegers,  the  siege  train  did  its  work  as  a 
rule  with  success.  The  campaigns  of  1451  and  1452,  which  ex- 
pelled the   English  from  Normandy  and  Guiennc  respectively. 
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were    butli    notable    for    the    large    amount    of    siege    artillery 
used    and    the    rapidity    with   which    Jean    iSureau,    the    great 
master    gunner   of    Charles    VII.,    battered    the     English    out 
of  stronghold  after  stronghold. 
The  Wars  Nothing,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  more  extraordinary 

than  the  way  iii  whieli  England,  which  had  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  jn-Dviding  armies  of  8,000  or  4,000  mm  for  the 
French  war,  was  able  to  put  really  imjjortant  fonx's  into  the 
Held  in  the  fratricidal  Wars  of  the  Roses.  But  the  explanation 
of  the  phen(imenon  is  not  very  hard :  the  national  ( to\-ernnient, 
in  raising  men  for  the  struggle  over-sea,  took  them  into  its 
pay  for  long  periods,  and  had  to  maintain  them  far  from 
home.  The  armies  of  the  Civil  War  were  "' tumnltuary," 
hurriedly  raised,  and  soon  disbanded,  and  were  mustered  and 
kept  together  by  the  personal  efforts  of  the  lords  and  knights 
who  had  taken  sides  and  knew  tliat  tlirir  estates  and  their 
heads  depended  on  their  being  able  In  jiut  as  many  men 
in  line  as  ]iossible.  A  typical  army  during  this  lime 
consisted  of  three  elements.  First,  came  thf  ■  liduseliold 
men"  of  each  lord,  the  professional  fighting  iinu  Avhom  he 
always  kept  about  his  person,  largely  veterans  of  the  French 
war;  second  w<'r('  the  armed  men  wlidui  Imth  sides  raised 
Liy  the  system  of  "  commissions  of  array " ;  these  levies 
ultimately  represented  the  old  national  militia,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  get  together  the  shire  force  when  two  commis- 
sioners, each  bearing  mandates  in  the  king's  name,  were 
engaged  in  enlisting  men  for  different  camps.  The  wise 
gave  heed  to  neitln-r  sunmions,  and  waited  for  the  event 
of  battle  to  decide  which  king  they  should  acknowledge.  In 
especial  the  towns  preserved  a  most  Gallio-like  attitude,  and 
permitted  the  rivals  to  tear  each  other  ti>  their  hearts'  content 
before  giving  their  judgment  as  to  who  was  their  rightful 
lord.  L)Ut  the  third  ami  most  important  elciiicnt,  in  the 
armies  of  the  day  were  the  men  gathered  together  under 
the  system  which  was  known  us  "  livery  and  maintenance." 
'I'll  is  arrangement  recalled  the  characteristics  of  pre-Conquest 
I'cudalism ;  it  consisted  in  the  knights  and  squires  of  each 
district  binding  themselves  by  written  agreement  to  serve 
the  great  lord  of  their  neighbourhood,  to  espouse  his  quarrels 
in    every    place,    from    the    law-court     to    tli(^    l>atllc-ticl(l,    in 
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return  for  the  promise  of  his  protection  and  assistance  in 
any  troubles  of  their  own.  Tiie  i^reat  lord  gave  his  adherents 
liis  "  livery " ;  tiiut  is,  he  allowed  them  to  wear  his  badge — 
the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staft',  the  Stafford  Knot,  the  Wliite 
Swan,  or  whatever  it  might   be — and  engaged  to   "  maintain  " 


1^ 


,  jil^'  il?tv»M«.v  VA^'C>:  :dy*ui  cputyr  ttovtf^ 


^t  <rAmc«-  - 


ASSAULT    O^    A    I'ASTLi:,    EARLY    l-'n'TKEXTIl    I'ENTIKV    OlS.   Sloain-  24;i:!). 

them  ;  that  is.  to  protect  them  and  champion  their  cause. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  contracted  to  take  the  held  under 
his  banner  with  all  the  tenants  and  retainers  that  they  could 
raise.  An  example  will  suffice  to  show  the  character  of 
these  bonds :  in  14-1-9  Walter  Strickland,  a  Westmorland  squire 
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of  cousiflcralilo  local  iiiipiirtanee,  contracts  with  Richanl 
Neville,  Earl  of  SalisLurv,  to  follow  liiiu  tn  the  field  witli 
all  liis  tenants,  "  bowmen  h(irsc(l  and  harnessed  69,  billnien 
horsed  and  harnessed  74,  bowmen  -withont  horses  71,  billmen 
wit  hunt  horses  70,"  in  all  a  compact  body  of  290  men.  The 
bond  has  a  saving  clanse  that  the  call  to  arms  is  not  to 
infringe  Strickland's  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  lord  the  king; 
])iit  this  was  a  mere  formality.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
war  the  Yorkists  always  pleaded  that  they  were  the  king's 
best  friends,  and  wished  to  deliver  him  from  evil  counsellors; 
in  the  second  part  of  the  war  tliey  had  made  a  king  of  their 
own.  When  we  see  that  a  single  squii'e  could  covenant  to 
jiut  nearly  800  men  into  the  field,  we  can  understand  that 
a  peer  who  had  gained  many  such  adherents  and  "given  his 
livery"  far  and  wide  could  bring  several  thousand  men  to 
the  host.  Exery  powerful  personage  in  England  practised 
the  custom :  the  most  extraordinar}'  iastance  was  perhaps 
Avhen  in  1459  (t)ueen  Margaret  of  Anjou  went  into  Cheshire 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  enlisted  the  whole  of  the  gentry 
of  the  counter,  giving  them  all  the  badge  of  the  White  Swan. 
The  army  which  fought  at  Blore  Heath  seems  to  have 
been  composed  almost  entirely  of  these  adherents  in  the 
c^ueen's  livery.  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  system  of  livery 
and  maintenance  had  once  spread  abroad,  the  power  to  raise 
the  national  forces  by  commissions  of  array  became  compar- 
atively unimportant  to  the  combatant  parties.  The  great 
lords  had  the  lighting  strength  of  the  counties  already  in 
their  hands  by  this  method,  and  a  commission  of  array  to  put 
their  followers  luider  arms  only  legalised  an  already  existing 
fact.  Yet  it  was  usual  for  the  sake  of  legality  to  issue 
Mii-h  a  document,  though  Northumberland  followed  a  Percy, 
oi-  Warwickshire  a  Neville,  not  because  he  held  the  parch- 
ment, but  because  the  local  scjuii-earchy  were  already  bound 
to  him,  either  as  being  his  vassals  or  as  wearing  his 
livery. 
Tactics  in  The    liattles    of   the    Wars    of  the  Roses   fur  the  most  part 

of^thl^'^^  followrd  the  type  of  which  Shrewsljury  Hght  had  liiilici-to  been 
the  onl}-  example.  Each  side  fought  in  the  "Id  orthodox 
English  fashion,  with  a  line  comjioscd  of  bowmen  and  men-at- 
arms  intermixed,  arranged   in   three   great  "  battles."      xVll   the 


Roses. 
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tiLjhtiii'^'  was  on  foot,  thoniih  in  the  last  years  of  the  French 
war  the  Englisli  might  have  learnt  something  from  their 
opponents  as  to  the  advantage  of  keeping  part  of  their  men-at- 
arms  mounted.  The  good  and  abundant  supplj-  of  archery 
on  both  sides  made  the  fighting  bloody,  but  as  the  bowmen 
neutralised  each  other  it  was  not  they  wlm  won  the  field. 
Both  sides  found  the  arrows  too  hard  to  bear,  and  closed  as 
soon  as  they  could.  The  only  battle  settled  by  archery  was 
Edgecott,  where  the  Yorkists,  being  mainly  Welsh,  had  few 
bowmen  among  them,  and  were  beaten  off  the  field  by  the 
overpowering  shower  of  shafts  from  the  northern  rebels.  At 
Towton  the  Yorkists  had  tlie  best  in  the  preliminary  inter- 
change of  missiles,  but  as  the  armies  soon  closed  and  got  to 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  it  Avas  not  the  bow  which  won  the 
day,  but  the  bill  and  sword. 

Artillery  was  largely  used  by  both  sides.  At  Northamjiton  Artuiery. 
the  Lancastrian  entrenched  camp  was  lined  with  guns,  but  small 
use  was  made  of  them,  for  a  fierce  storm  on  the  battle  morning 
flooded  the  entrenchments  and  damped  the  powder,  so  tli;'.t 
few  shots  or  none  were  fired.  At  Barnet  both  Edward  IV.  and 
^^'arwick  were  well  provided  with  guns ;  a  desidt<;)r3-  cannonade 
was  kept  up  during  the  night  that  preceded  the  battle,  but 
in  the  mist  of  the  next  morning  neither  general  found  his 
artiller}'  of  any  use.  At  Tewkesbury  Edward  IV.  is  said  to 
have  employed  cannon  to  harass  the  strongly'  jjosted  Lancastrian 
left  wing,  in  order  to  induce  it  to  leave  its  position  and  charge. 
But  the  skirmish  near  Stamford,  called  "Lose  Coat  Field,"  is 
the  engagement  where  the  guns  seem  to  have  been  most 
effective.  There  the  Lincolnshire  rebels,  who  had  attempted 
to  surprise  King  Edward's  camp,  were  scattered  to  the  winds 
by  the  fire  of  massed  artillery,  and  fled  home  without  making 
any  attempt  to  rail}-  (1470).  In  the  few  sieges  of  the  war  the 
power  of  gunpowder  asserted  itself  with  unmistak:d)le  efficiency  : 
the  best  known  instance  of  its  use  was  the  occasion  M'lien 
Warwick  battered  to  pieces  the  Norman  walls  of  Bamborough, 
"so  that  great  cantles  flew  intt)  the  sea,"  and  then  stormed 
the  breaches  which  had  been  made  by  the  new  train  of  cannon 
that  the  king  had  cast  in  London  during  the  preceding 
winter  (1465). 

It  is,  noteworth\-  that   the   first    use  of  the   smaller  firearms 
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Musketry,  in  KnL;lanil  is  to  Vic  t'unuil  ill  the  Wars  <>t'  the  Roses.  In  1461 
Warwick  brought  to  the  secoiiil  Inittle  of  St.  Allians  a  body  of 
Bnrs;'undian  arquebusmen,  whom  he  had  hired  in  Flanders: 
they  did   little    service,  and    the    chroniclers    remark    that    the 


.sJ^m 


VVi.v. 
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WARWICK    TlIK    K1.\GM.\KER. 

iFi'om  the  Jiiius  A'o//,  '»y  jKrmissinn  of  the  L'lu'i'tcr,  HernhW  College.) 


lieavy  scjualls  nf  wind  which  ratjeil  on  that  [•'ebruary  day  sutiiccd 
to  blow  out  their  matches  and  spoil  ilicir  slincitinL;-.  The  second 
use  of  the  ar(|Ucbus  was  in  1471.  whi'ii  Edward  IV.  raised, 
also  in  Flaiidi'rs,  .snme  hand-L;un  iiii'ii  to  arcom|ianv  him  in 
the  daring    attempt  to   recoiKpU'r  his   kmudiim    \vhicli    hr    was 
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about  to  make.  They  landed  with  him  at  liavcnspiir,  but  we 
have  no  particuhir  mention  of  their  doings  at  Barnet.  In  fact 
the  efficiency  of  the  long-how  was  still  so  great  when  compared 


BATTLE    OP    TEWKESBUllV. 
(/''Mill  a  MS.  in  the  University  Librnry,  Ghent.) 


with  that  of  the  arquebus,  that  it  was  not  likely  that  the  latter 
should  gain  any  footing  in  P^ngland.  Down  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  tlie  archer  held  his  own  against  the 
anjuelKisier  :  on  the  few  occasions  when  they  met  he  had 
decidedly  the  advantage.     In  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  firearms 
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were  already  long  established  in  use  all  over- the  Continent, 
archers  Avere  still  found  iii  the  army  which  followed  Leicester 
to  Flanders,  and  in  the  fleet  Avhich  scattered  the  Armada.  It 
was  not  till  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  long-bow  finally 
disappeared;  even  as  late  as  1(142  there  was  a  proposal  to  arm 
some  of  the  London  militia  with  the  old  national  weapon  : 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Wars  of  the   Roses 


l;\UI.V    FUiKAKMS    IMS    Biinu'j    lliil). 


only  brought  to  the  frdut  one  general  of  the  tirst  class, 
Edward  I  \'.  Warwick  the  King-maker,  the  most  prominent 
tighting-man  n\'  the  period,  was  imly  a  ca])ablo  leader  after 
llie  mauniT  of  iii;iii\'  <>['  llie  English  (■(iinmauders  in  tin-  Hundred 
Years"  Wnv.  llr  introduced  no  new  itleas  iiUo  tbr  military 
art;  nor  I'oiild  be  bnast,  like  Edward,  that  be  bad  ne\Tr  lost 
any  Liattle  in  wbiib   be  had  engaged.     If  he  failed  b)-  ill-luck 
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at  Barnet,  it  was  rather  by  mistaken  generalship  that  he  lost 
tlie  second  fioht  of  St.  Alhans. 

The  Yorkist  Idnof,  on  the  othci'  hand,  never  failed  in  any 
tnslc  that  he  nndertook,  from  Northampton  to  Tewkesbury. 
Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek :  he  was  not  only  a  hard  tighter, 


ATTjriv   ij.N    i.ii.MiiiN    liv    Till;   ■■ln^•|^l;l)  or   rAic'ii_Mii;i;i,E." 
{l:'n>tii  u  MS.  ill  the  Uiiifcrslty  Library,  iHicitt.) 

and  a  geriial  leader  of  men,  but  he  was  one  of  the  tirst  coui- 
mauders  who  learnt  the  value  of  time  in  war.  Edward's 
marches  Avere  as  noteworth}'  as  his  battles  ;  his  seizure  of 
London  by  a  forced  march  in  the  face  of  the  Lancastrian  army 
the  Aveek  after  St.  Albans,  the  rapid  descent  which  dispersed 
the  Lincohislnre  rebels   in  1470,   the  long  and  toilsome  chase 
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after  Queen  MarL,M.ret.  which  cuhiiinated  in  liis  thirty-two-nhle 
inareh  on  ihe  eve  of  Tewkesbury,  were  all  great  feats  of  war. 
The  armies  of  Edward's  encnjies  seem  always  to  have  been 
commanded  by  a  council  of  war  rather  than  a  single  chief,  and, 
wanting  the  impulse  comniunieated  by  a  single  brain,  they 
were  never  able  to  parry  his  rajiid  blows  by  corresjionding 
alertness.  Even  the  veteran  soldier  Warwick  was  in  the 
campaign  of  ISarnet  completely  outmatrlnMl  and  outwitted  by 
his  old  pupil. 

The  Wars  of  the  Koses  did  not  on  the  whole  bring  about 
any  great  cliange  in  the  art  of  war  in  England.  The  lesson 
was  not  a  military  but  a  political  one,  and  it  was  a  lesson  whi(di 
was  not  soon  forgotten.  The  nation  learnt  that  anything  was 
better  than  a  war  of  (hsputed  su(_-cession,  and  gladly  recognised 
anyone  as  king  who  could  give  it  "  strong  governance,"  even 
if  his  title  to  the  throne  was  so  imperfect  as  that  of  Henry 
Tudor.  And  it  was  not  less  clearly  seen  that  the  crying  evil 
of  '■livery  and  maintenance"  nuist  be  made  to  cease  out 
of  the  land.  The  first  and  last  efforts  of  Henry  YII.  were 
devoted  to  crushing  this  abuse  fp.  (i()'2),  and  by  the  end  of 
his  reign  there  was  no  great  baron  left  Avho  could  ti-ouble 
England  either  by  hordes  of  swashbuckling  household  re- 
tainers, or  by  confederacies  of  um'uly  sipiires  and  knights 
contracted  to  him  by  treaty,  and  wearing  his  badge  on  their 
sleeves. 

Never  again  were  armies  raised  like  those  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  to  be  seen  in  England.  The  next  age  saw  as  great 
a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  English  national  forces  as 
it  did  in  their  tactics  and  e(|uipment.  The  Middle  Ages  ended 
at  Bosworth  Eield. 

w.  LAIED  Very  many  technical  terms    which  are  used  in  the  royal   and 

CLOWES  ...  .  . 

,j,^g  '  mercantile  navies  of  to-day  were  used  in  those  of  the  beginning 
Navy.  uf  the  tifteenth  century.  We  read  in  the  ^•arious  expense 
accounts  of  "shrouds,"  "stays,"  "backstays,"  "hawsers,"  "seiz- 
ings," "  tow-ropes,"  "  bowsprits,"  "  yards,"  "  forecastles," 
"  sheeves,"  "  swivels,"  "  .slings,"  "  davits,"  "  leads,"  "  sounding- 
lines,"  "bnoys,"  "buoy-ropes,"  "head-ropes,"  "  deadman's  eyes" 
(deadeyes),  "cabins,"  "breaming."  ■  blo(-ks,"  "tacks,"  "capstan 
spokes"  (capstan   bars),  "hatches,"  "pumps,"  "poops,"   etc.,  all 
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used  apparently  in  iln-  nnxlcvn  senses  of  the  words.'  Vessels 
were  measured  by  "  ton-tiLjhts,"  or  tons  of  liurdeii,  and  seem 
occasionall}-  to  have  been  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons,  old 
measurement.  The  deeorations  were  sometimes  gaudy,  if  not 
tasteful,  in  the  extreme.  In  1400  one  of  the  king's  barges 
and  her  mast  were  painted  reil,  and  the  vessel  ^vas  adiirned 
with  collars  and  yarters  of  "old,  eaeli  collar  encircling  a  fleiu-- 
de-lys  and  each  garter  a  leopard  ;  together  with  gold  "  lyames," 
or  leashes,  having  within  each  of  them  a  white  greyhound 
and  a  gold  collar.  Another  ship,  called  the  Good  Pace  of  the 
Toivev,  was  also  pahited  red,  but  her  bulwarks,  cabin,  and 
stern  were  of  other  colours,  and  a  large  gold  eagle,  with 
a  crown  in  its  mouth,  was  placed  on  the  bowsprit.  The 
Trinity  of  the  Tower  was  likewise  red.  Figures  of  St.  George, 
St.  Anthony,  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Margaret  stood  in  the  stern, 
together  with  four  shields  of  the  king's  arms  within  a  collar 
of  gold,  and  two  shields  with  the  arms  of  St.  George  within 
the  Garter.  Two  large  eagles  on  a  diapered  ground  were  painted 
in  the  cabin.  The  Nicltolas  of  the  Toiver  was  painted  black 
and  "  ])owdered  "  with  white  o.strich  feathers,  the  "stems" 
and  scroll-work  being  of  gold.  In  one  part  of  the  cabin  were 
laro-e  escutcheons  of  the  king's  arms  and  of  the  arms  of  St. 
George,  and  in  another  part  was  an  image  of  St.  Christo])her. 
Many  ships  had  their  sails  painted  or  worked  with  arms  or 
badges ;  and  when  not  embroidered  or  painted  they  were  often 
parti-coloured.  Vessels  were  also  decked  with  numerous  flags, 
banners,  and  pennants ;  so  that  a  large  fleet  at  sea  upon  a  tine 
day  must  have  been  a  magniflcent  sight. 

['  The  ••  stay?  '  .are  rope?  carried  to  tlie  stem  from  the  upper  part  of  a  mast 
to  prevent  its  being  sprung  by  the  pitching  of  the  ship ;  the  "  backstays " 
are  similar  ropes  carried  to  the  ship's  sides :  "  seizings "  are  small  ropes  used 
to  lash  the  ends  of  larger  ropes  together  :  ••  sheeves,"  the  wheel  on  which  the 
rope  works  in  a  block;  a  "head-rope"  is  the  upper  bolt-rope  (i.e.  the  rope 
which  is  sewn  round  the  sail)  of  a  square  or  oblong  .sail  (the  term  is  also 
used  of  the  small  ropes  used  to  hoist  flags)  ;  "tacks"  are  the  ropes  employed 
to  haul  out  the  studding  sails  ("  stunsels") ;  "  deadeyes,"  the  flat,  oblong 
pieces  of  wood,  pierced  with  holes,  and  attached  respectively  to  each  of  the 
shrouds  and  the  ship's  hull  by  the  chainplates :  small  ropes  or  lanyards 
connect  each  pair  of  deadeyes.  passing  through  the  holes,  so  that  by  tightening 
them  the  shrouds  can  be  tightened  :  "breaming"  is  burning  off  seaweed,  etc., 
from  the  vessel's  bottom  when  she  is  laid  high  and  dry  for  the  purpose.  The 
other  terms  are  too  familiar  to  require  explanation.] 
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Sir  Harris  Nicolas  remarks  as  extraordinary  that  although, 
in  the  reign  of  Hi?nry  IV.,  England  was  never  actually  at  war 
with  France,  the  two  countries  were  for  several  years  in  constant 
hostilit}'  one  with  the  other.  There  was  no  regular  peace,  but 
there  was  a  truce,  which,  though  it  was  almost  daily  expected 
to  end  or  lie  ended,  was  never  formally  hroken.  Yet  the  reign 
was  full  of  sea-fights,  coast-raids,  piracy,  and  reprisals  ;  and 
then'  loidd  scarcely  have  been  more  bloodshed  or  l&ss  security 
had  the  nominal  truce  been  non-existent.  The  English  were 
generally  to  blame.  With  them  the  truce  had  fieen  unpopular, 
liecause  w^ar  had,  on  the  \\'hole,  been  rather  profitable.  They 
let  slip,  therefore,  no  opportunity  for  plundering  the  French 
ships  and  ravaging  the  French  coasts.  Thoy  even  collected 
large  fleets  for  these  piu'poses :  and  many  considerable  actions 
were  fought,  in  some,  at  least,  of  which  the  .ships  destroyed  were 
to  be  numbered  by  tens  and  the  men  by  thousands.  The 
.situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  French  were, 
in  a  more  or  less  uiiotticial  way,  assisting  llic  Welsh  and  the 
iScots  in  their  struggle  with  England  ;  so  that,  though  there 
was  truce  between  the  monarchs,  there  was  the  utmost  hatred 
between  the  peoples.  The  ambition  of  every  Engii.shnian, 
and  of  many  an  Englishwoman,  was  to  fight  a  Frenchman. 
AVhen,  in  1404,  the  French  appeared  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
llii'  inhabitants  invited  them  to  land  and  promised  them  six 
hours  for  rest  and  refreshment,  if  then  they  would  vouchsafe 
the  delights  of  a  pitched  battle  :  and  when,  in  the  same  j^ear, 
the  French  landed  at  Oartmnuth,  thi'  women  of  the  town  fought 
bravely  and  assisted  in  their  rout.  Peace  was  not  for  kings 
and  governments  to  arrange,  save  on  paper.  The  English 
people  made  war  as  of  yore,  the  very  existence  of  a  French- 
man within  their  reach  ]irovi(ling  a  more  than  sutficieni 
inducement. 

In  tlie  early  pai't  of  his  reign,  being  fearful  of  a  regular 
war  with  France,  and  being  in  actual  presence  of  one  with 
Scotland,  Henry  W.,  to  avoid  rendering  himself  unpopular 
by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  for  naval  purpo.ses,  prevailed  njion 
the  sjiiritual  lords  to  give  liiin  a  lentil  of  their  property,  and 
u]>(>n  siiHie  (if  ihe  tenqmral  luivls  Id  \»-i\v  voluntarily  some  of 
tlie  riiurges  for  the  maintenance  of  a  tleet  at  sea.  These 
arrangements     ])roving    insntiicient,    Henry,    in     1401,    caused 
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instructions  to  he  sent  to  the  sea-ports,  and  to  many  other 
cities  and  towns,  for  the  biiilrlinf;-  in  each  of  a  vessel  for  the 
defence  of  the  sea  :  but  the  Commons  promptly  protested 
against  the  issue  of  stich  orders  without  their  consent,  and 
frightened  the  king  into  cancelling  his  instructions.  No 
adequate  Royal  Xav\'  being  consccjuently  maintained,  Henry, 
a  year  or  two  later,  endeavoured  to  compromise  matters  by 
making  contracts  with  the  merchants  and  shipowners  for  the 
defence  of  the  sea :  but  this  experiment  proved  unsatisfactory, 
and  at  tlie  end  of  1400  the  king  made  u)i  his  mind  to  depend 
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no  more  uj)on  the  merchants,  but  to  create  for  himself  such 
fleet  as  he  eoidd,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Commons.  The 
failure  of  the  attemjjt  to  do  with  merchant  vessels  what  ought 
to  have  been  done  with  warships  is  interesting,  because  similar 
attempts  have  often  been  made  in  England,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  often  made  again.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a  merchant 
shii)  could  be  transformed — so  far,  at  all  events,  as  outward 
appearances  were  concerned — into  a  passable  warship  by  the 
placing  in  her,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  jiounds,  of  fore-,  aftei'-, 
and  top-castles — structures  which,  indeed,  at  that  period  formed 
no  part  of  the  permanent  fabric,  even  of  war-ships,  but  Avere 
removable   at   will,   being   only   raised    u]>ou   stanchions  above 
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the  deck.  Mevcliant  .ships  had  iKir,  Ihiwovoi-,  the  structural 
streno-th  of  vessels  built  expressly  for  war;  nor  had  merchant 
sailors  the  discipline,  trustworthiness  in  action,  and  knowledge 
of  arms  that  were  to  bo  gained  l.iy  service  under  the  king's 
officers  in  king's  ships. 

A  characteristic  stin'v  illustrative  of  the  ignorance  of  sea 
affairs  that  prevailed  amongst  landsmen,  ami  of  the  super- 
stitions of  the  time,  is  related  by  Walsingliam.  About  the 
Feast  of  St.  Martin  (1401)),  he  says,  when  the  English  ships 
were  .going  to  Hordeaux,  the}'  entered  a  sea  which  had  not 
been  frequented  by  the  sailors  of  this  coiuitiy,  and  four 
vessels  belonging  to  Lynn  were  suddenly  engulfed  by  a  wliirl- 
pool,  which  existed  somewhere  in  the  Spanish  Sea,  and  which, 
thrice  every  day,  swallowed  up  the  floixl  and  vomited  it  forth 
again.  As  preservatives  against  such  awful  dangers,  silver 
images  of  saints  seem  to  have  been  verj-  generally  carried 
in  ships :  and  as  votive  oflferings  after  pres(_'rvation  from 
disaster,  small  silvi/r  ships  were  conminnly  vnwed  and  given 
to  noted  siu'ines. 

Henry  IV.  is  the  first  who  appninted  to  the  office  of 
'■  Admiral  of  England."  Officers  had  jtreviously  been  com- 
missioned as  "  Admiral  of  the  Southern,  Northern,  and 
Western  Fleets,"  or  of  some  of  them:  but  in  1405  Thomas 
of  Lancaster,  afterwards  i'uke  of  Clarence,  was  made  Admiral 
of  England. 

The    prevalence    of   piracy 


m    the 


Einglish  Seas  has  more 
than  once  been  spoken  of  (p.  249:  1..  pp.  444,  588).  Henry  \., 
a   chivalrous  sovereign   and    an  upright    man,    who   took   warm 


interest  in  all    that  appertained   to  navigation 
did  not  wliiilh'   repress   it,   but,    greatl\-    in  his 


and   connnerce, 
liiiuour.  hr   did 

his  best  ti)  ilci  so.  Impressed,  in  the  year  of  bis  accession, 
with  the  importance  of  the  suliject,  and  anxious  to  put 
down  piracy  in  .England,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
other  Powers  chose  to  concern  themselves  in  the  reform,  he 
instructed  the  < 'liam-ellor  at  the  opening  of  I'arliauient  to 
call  attention  to  the  frc(|ui.'nl  int'raction  of  truces  upon  the 
high  seas,  in  the  ]iorts,  and  on  tlir  coasts  of  tin'  realm,  whereby 
many  persons  who  were  jirotei-tcd  by  undertakings,  or  who 
possessed  safe-conducts,  had  iircn  killed,  or  robbed  and 
pillaged   to   the  great   dishonour  and   scandal    of  the  king  and 
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against  his  diji'iiity :  iind  to  tlio  fact  that  the  ottenders  had 
been  encouraged  and  supported  hy  the  people  in  many 
counties.  It  was  in  eonsequenoe  enacted  that  such  jjroceed- 
ings  should  be  considered  high  treason;  that  a  conservator 
of  the  truce  should  be  appointed  in  each  port  to  inquire 
into  such  otlences,  and  to  punish  the  parties ;  and  that  two 
lawyers  should  he  joined  in  all  connnissions  issued  to  that 
officer.  Masters  of  ships,  barges,  and  other  vessels  were 
to  swear  before  the  conservator,  previous  to  sailing,  that 
they  would  ob.serve  the  truces;  and  that,  if  they  captured 
anything,  tiny  wnuld  bring  it  into  their  purt,  and  make  a 
full  report  to  liim  before  the  goods  were  sold.  This  measure 
was  not  inoperative;  for,  in  141.5,  two  barges  of  Newcastle, 
that  had  been  fitted  out  against  the  Scots,  captured  two 
Flemish  ships  laden,  as  was  alleged,  with  goods  of  the  enemy 
and  carried  tliem  into  Shields,  whence  they  a[)pear  to  have 
been  seized  by  the  conservator  and  taken  up  to  Newcastle 
pending  inquiry.  This  officer,  though  complained  of  by  the 
captors,  did  his  duty  nobly,  and,  after  ascertaining  the  facts, 
delivered  up  the  prizes  and  everything  on  board  of  them  to 
their  Flemish  owners.  We  do  not,  however,  learn  that  the 
captors  were  otherwise  punished.  Piracy  was  further  dis- 
couraged by  an  order  of  1413  that  no  merchant  vessels  should 
proceed  to  sea  singly ;  and  by  an  arrangement  of  1414  between 
England  and  Spain  that  for  a  year  no  armed  ship  belonging 
to  either  nation  should  leave  port  without  first  having  given 
security  not  to  molest  the  subjects  or  property  of  the  other 
State. 

Henry  let  slip  no  opportunity  for  ini;reasing  and  improv-  Henry  v. 
ing  his  navy.  He  arrested,  or  impressed,  ships  and  men ;  ^^  ""^ 
he  built  ships,  and  he  piu'chased  ships  abroad.  A  very  fine 
ship  of  his  own.  tlic  Hob/  Ghost,  ^v^Aii  built  in  1414  at  South- 
ampton, at  a  cost  of  £4U6.  She  was  adorned  with  images 
of  the  supporters  of  the  royal  arms,  a  swan  and  antelope,  and 
she  is  probably  the  vessel  which  is  described  as  having  borne 
Henry's  motto,  "  Une  sanz  pluis."  Another  king's  ship,  the 
cog  John,  bore  a  crown  and  sceptre,  and  the  royal  crest,  the 
lion  of  England  crowned,  as  a  truck,  or  vane,  to  the  mast. 
Her  capstan  was  decorated  with  three  Hcurs-de-lys,  and  she 
carried  five  smaller  lanterns  and  one  great  one.     By  1417  the 
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country  had  a  royal,  as  distinct  from  a  hired,  war  navy  of 
twenty-seven  vessels,  of  which  three,  the  Jesu,  the  Trinity 
Royal,  and  the  Holy  Ghofif,  were  of  the  first  class,  eight  were 
caracks,  or  large  ships,  six  were  nefs,  or  shi^is,  and  the  rest 
were  barges,  or  lialingers.  For  these  Hi'my  seems  to  liave 
permanently  retained  officers,  for  he  granted  annuities  to  the 
masters  of  each  of  them,  paying  £6  13s.  4d.  a  year  to  the 
masters  of  the  great  ships  and  cai-acks :  £5  to  those  of  the 
nefs;  and  £3  (is.  Sd.  to  those  of  the  balingers.  At  about 
the  same  period  the  private  owners  who  provided  vessels  for 
temporar\-  service  were  encoiu'agcd  by  the  issue  of  an  order  for 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  "  ton-tight''  allowances — allowances 
at  the  rate  of  3s.  4d.  per  ton  per  ipiartor  on  account  of  the  wear- 
and-tear  of  hired  craft.  The  Commons'  petition  which  secured 
this  order  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  expression  "  because 
the  Navy  is  the  great  support  of  the  wealth,  profit,  and  prosperity 
of  the  realm."  These  words  may  well  be  accepted  as  the  origin 
of  those  in  the  preamble  to  tlie  modern  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
the  mamtenance  of  naval  discijiHue.  There  the  exjiression  is 
that  it  is  on  the  Navy  that,  "  under  the  good  providence  of 
God,  the  wealth,  safety,  and  strength  of  the  Kingdom  chiefly 
depend." 

Another  Commons'  petition,  noticed  Ijy  Nicolas,  throws  light 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  merchant  seamen  of  the 
first  quart(.'r  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  ship  called  the  Chri-v- 
fdfilirr,  of  Hul!,  laden  with  240  tuns  of  wine,  while  lying  at 
Bordeaux  and  about  to  return  home,  was,  "  b}-  eleclion  of  all  the 
merchants,  masters,  and  mariners  of  England  there,  chosen  to  be 
one  of  the  admirals  of  all  the  fleet  of  England  on  the  voj-age  to 
England  I'or  the  security  and  protection  of  the  whole  fleet " ; 
or,  as  we  should  now  say.  her  captain  was  elected  commodore  of 
the  homeward-bound  flotilla.  At  this  election  all  the  merchants, 
masters,  and  mariners  swore  before  the  Constable  of  Bordeaux, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  at  all  times  used,  to  remain  by 
their  "  admiral"  until  they  arrived  in  England.  But  the  Chris- 
fophi'v,  being  attacked  on  the  passage,  was  basely  deserted  by 
her  friends,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Genoese  pirates.  The 
Cliriittophcrs  owners  represented  that  the  capture  of  their  ship 
was  ruinous  to  them  and  disgraceful  to  the  whole  marine  of 
England,  and  j>rayed  that  the  owners  of  the  other  ships  might 
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be  made  responsililc  to  them  for  lur  value.  The  king  com- 
manded that  all  who  had  l>een  present  in  that  Heet  should  be 
summoned  before  the  Chancellor,  who  was,  with  the  advice  of 
three  or  four  of  the  judges,  to  take  such  measures  as  he  might 
deem  fit ;  and  power  w-as  given,  not  only  to  compel  the  cowardly 
merchants  and  masters  to  make  good  the  loss,  but  also  to  punish 
them  b\-  imjjrisonment. 

In  1416,  as  in  later  days,  there  were  fishery  disputes,  the  Fisheries, 
fishing  industry  of  the  coimtry  being  already  very  extensive. 
It  appears  that  for  some  time  previous  to  that  j'ear  the  fish  had 
deserted  certain  parts  of  the  English  coasts,  and  that  the  fisher- 
men had,  in  consequence,  gone  to  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  Norway, 
and  other  lands.  They  must  have  fished  in  what  are  now  called 
territorial  waters,  for  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  protested,  and 
recpiested  Henry  to  forbid  his  subjects  from  thus  trespassing. 
The  fishermen  represented  that,  if  the  foreign  requests  were 
granted,  gi-eat  injury  would  result  to  the  realm;  and  they  begged 
Henry  to  ordain  that  fishermen  might  go  where  they  woukl  to 
fish  and  might  fish  as  they  pleased;  but  the  king,  being  an 
enlightened  sovereign  and  having  no  desire  to  attempt  any 
infringement  of  the  reasonable  rights  of  other  sovereigns, 
repHed,  "  Le  Roy  s'avisera  " ;  and  so  the  matter  dropped.  Henry 
never,  however,  abandoned  in  the  smallest  degree  the  old  pre- 
ten.^ions  of  the  English  sovereigns  to  be  monarchs  of  the  waters 
nearer  home;  and,  as  the  author  of  "The  Libel  of  English 
Policie"  (about  1430)  explains,  the  reason  of  Henry  A'.'s  great 
care  for  his  Navy 

•• .     .     .     .     was  not  ellis  but  that  he  cast  to  bee 
Lorde  roiiud  about  euvirou  of  the  See." 

lu  this  reign  Portsmouth  was  fortified.  In  March,  1418,  Ports- 
money  was  paid  for  building  a  tower  there  for  the  protection  ot  fortified, 
the  king's  ships  and  the  defence  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood ; 
and  in  1421  further  money  had  to  be  found  for  "  building  the 
new  tower  at  Portsmouth,"  and  for  jiroviding  for  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  king's  ships.  The  jiort  had  been  blockaded  by  the 
French  in  141(5.  Hence  arose,  no  doubt,  the  wise  decision  to 
strengthen  it  as  a  naval  arsenal. 

Henry  VI.  neglected  his  Navy  and  his  seamen,  and  disgusted  Henry  VI. 
the  merchants  by  his  lawless  treatment  of  them.     On  one  occa- 
sion he  mortgaged  the  Customs  of  Loudon  and  Southampton 
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to  the  Cardinal  of  Win<-hester,  and  engaged  by  indenture  to  do 
his  best  to  turn  tlie  trade  to  those  ports  to  tiic  detriment 
of  others.  On  another,  he  seized  all  the  tin  at  Southampton 
and  sold  it  for  his  own  profit.  He  also,  in  contravention  of  the 
statutes,  granted  to  foreign  merchants  licences  to  transport  wool, 
and  favoured  the  Hanse  To^vns  and  the  Italians  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  own  sul)jects.  The  king's  naval  and  commercial  policy 
led  to  tumults  in  the  great  commercial  and  shipping  centres, 
and  was  the  chief  cause  of  liis  downfall,  inasmuch  as  it  alienated 
the  fleet,  and  rendered  it  an  eas_y  matter  for  Warwick,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Yorkists,  to  corrupt  part  of  the  Navy,  and, 
without  very  serious  opposition,  to  vanquish  the  rest.  The 
Yorkists,  on  their  part,  followed  exactly  the  opposite  plan. 
They  showed  distrust  of  strangers,  and  they  cherished  English 
seanirn. 
His  snips.  Ill    is4:i,  Mr.  C.  1).   Archibald   discovered,  embedded   in  the 

sands  and  shingle  of  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Walney  at  the 
mouth  of  Morecambe  Bay,  a  nundjer  of  very  interesting  naval 
relics,  which,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  date  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  YI.  It  is  to  lie  assumed  that  an  armed  ship  had  been 
wrecked  upon  this  spot.  Some  of  the  relics  deserve  description. 
One  was  a  gun  about  ten  feet  long.  It  was  made  of  hammered 
iron,  and  was  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the  oldest  guns 
of  which  we  have  any  account.  The  ttibe  or  inner  lining 
consisted  of  three  plates  of  iron,  each  of  one-third  of  an  inch 
thick,  disposed  in  cylindrical  form  and  arranged  longitudinally 
side  by  side,  like  the  staves  of  a  cask,  but  apparently  not  forged 
nor  welded  together.  These  were  strengthened  or  held  in  position 
by  means  of  bands  or  hoops  which  had  been  driven  on  one  after 
another,  and  then  nverbound  at  their  points  of  junction  with 
strong  iron  rings.  But  the  extraordinary  feature  of  this  gun  lay 
in  the  fact  that  it  had  two  muz/li's  and  two  touch-holes;  the 
breech  being  midway  between  the  two  ends,  and  the  piece  being- 
capable  of  being  Hred  in  two  opposite  directions  simultaneou.sly 
Near  each  nuizzle  was  a  ring  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  the 
weapon.  A  second  gim  was  two  feet  long  and  of  two-inch  calibre, 
formed,  as  in  the  other  case,  of  longitudinal  bars;  these,  however, 
were  welded  together  as  well  as  Imopeil.  It  had  no  trunnions 
or  cascable,  but,  by  means  of  staples,  two  large  rings  were 
attached  to  it,  one  on  each  side  near  the  middle  of  its  length. 
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A  cast-irou  spherical  ball  suited  to  its  calibre  was  found.  Two 
other  guns,  of  east  iron,  were  very  short  and  heavy,  and  were 
conjectured  to  be  "  chambers,"  or  movable  breech-pieces.  They 
were  lined  with  iron  tubes,  and  each  contained  a  charge  of 
powder.  Yet  another  "  chamber  "  had  a  wad  of  oakum  over  the 
powder.  At  the  same  place  were  found  two  iron  tubes,  15  and 
l.s  inches  long  respectively,  which  may  have  been  the  barrels  of 
hand-cannon.  Of  shot  there  were  discovered  many  specimens, 
including  six  of  granite.  varviuL;-  iVdiii  'A',  to  li  ini'hes  in  diameter; 


XA\  AL    GUXS    FOUXD    AT    WALXEY    ISLE.     iRotllllda  Mtiseum,   Wodipkh.] 
{Dtj  penitissioii  0/  the  General  Officer  coiniiiandiiig  IVoolwich  District.) 


one  of  grey  sandstone,  (i  inches  in  diauu-ter:  one  of  cla}- iron- 
stone of  the  same  size :  one  hanmiered-iron  ball  of  .5  inches  in 
diameter,  weighing  18  poimds;  a  cast-iron  2-ini'h  ball;  a  cast- 
iron  1-inch  ball  enveloped  in  lead :  and  two  leaden  balls 
apparently  cast  upon  kernels.  In  one  case  the  kernel  was  a 
flint  pebble;  in  the  other,  a  scpiare  piece  of  lianniicred  iron.  It 
is  curious  that  in  the  present  day  some  of  the  tribesmen  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  ludia  cast  bidlcts  in  this  way.  Colonel 
Durand,  during  the  Hunza-Nagar  E.Kpedition  of  1891,  was 
wounded  with  a  ball  the  centre  of  which  was  a  garnet.  A^  large 
gun,  described  as  a  wrought-iron  s(>ri)enl  giui  of  the  period  of 
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Honi'v  VI.,  was  shown  by  the  British  Governincnt  at  the  Royal 
Naval  Exhibition  of  l!S91.  It  had  two  rings  attached,  and  was 
8  feet  (i  inches  long.  The  calibre  was  4|  inches,  and  the  weight 
8  cwt.  70  lb.  The  appropriate  iron  spherical  ball  would  have 
weighed  between   lo   and    I  1    lli. 

At  Walney,  from  the  same  mass  of  wreckage,  there  was 
recovered  a  pair  of  compasses  of  a  pattern  so  ingenious  that  it 
was  at  once  adopted  by  one  of  the  best  nautical-instrument 
makers  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  now  as  common  as  it  doubtless 
was  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  legs  cross,  and  are  so  made 
that  external  pressure  near  the  upper  part  will  open  them,  while 
if  it  be  applied  below  the  crossing  of  the  legs  it  will  close  them. 
Naval  The    adoption    of    guns    on    shi|ilioard    did    not,    for    many 

generations,  have  the  efiect  of  doing  away  with  bows  and  cross- 
bows. In  a  ilS.  written  by  one  John  Rous,  a  chantry  priest  of 
Guy's  Cliff,  who  illustrated  the  life  of  his  contemporary  the  Earl 
of  AA'arwick,  there  is  a  picture  of  archei's  firing  over  cannon, 
which  last  are  placed  en  btirhette,  so  as  to  look  over  the  bulwarks 
of  the  ship  in  whirli  they  arc  carried.  Another  picture  in  the 
MS.  shows  a  ship  which  is  identified  as  one  that  was  fitted  with 
streamers,  etc.,  for  Warwick,  by  ^^'i]liam  Seburg,  painter,  and 
John  Ray,  tailor,  of  London.  The  ship  is  clincher-built,'  witli  a 
rudder  and  roofed  stern-cabin  or  round-house.  In  the  Indwarks 
of  the  waist  are  apertures  (not  port-holes)  through  which  cannon 
are  pointed.  The  mainmast  has  shrouds,  a  top  and  one  large 
square  sail.  The  mizen  is  nmch  smaller,  and  has  one  sail,  which 
is  reefed.  The  top  is  ornamented  with  the  earl's  device — a 
ragged  staff.  Erom  aliove  it  Hoats  what,  in  the  bill  (still 
preserved)  of  Seburg  and  Ray,  is  described  as  "a  grete  Stremour 
of  forty  yardes  lenght,  and  seven  yardes  in  brede,  with  a  grete 
Bear  and  Gryfon  holding  a  ragged  staff,  poudrid  full  of  ragged 
staves,  and  a  grete  crosse  of  St.  George."  The  St.  (ieorge's  cross 
was  next  the  staff,  and  the  other  ornaments  were  in  the  Hy.  The 
"lyraming  and  portraying"  of  these  decorations  cost  £1  (is.  8d. 
Rous  died  in  141)1.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  openings  for  guns 
in  the  bulwarks  of  ships  were  invented  in  England  some  years 
before  tlie  time  at  which  they  are  connnonly  su[)posed  to  have 
been  tir.st  devised  by   the  French. 

['  I.r.  tlif  ribs  are  slight,  ami  the  planks  overlap  one  another — a  method  of 
construction  common  in  small  rowing  boats  to-day.] 
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It  is  just  jxissible  that  the  germ  of  the  present  Union  Jack  The  union 
may  be  found  in  a  Hag  which  appears  to  have  been  occasionally 
used  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.     It  seems  that  at  that 
period,   or    before,  a  favourite  French    ensign   was    a    blue    Hag 
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bearing  a  while,  upright  cross,  and  that  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
took  this  flag,  and,  surcharging  the  white  cross  with  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George,  adopted  it,  if  not  as  an  English  banner,  at 
least  as  his  own.     In   the  modern  union,  the  white  edging  or 
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Hmbriation  of  tlie  St.  George's  cross  is  wider  than  tliat  of  tlie 
Irish  saltire.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  certain!}-  known:  bnt  it 
may  well  be  that  the  edging  of  the  St.  George's  cross  is  not  a 
fimbriation  at  all,  hnt  a  snrvival  of  the  white  French  cross,  and 
so  of  our  olil  claim  to  the  sovereignty'  of  France. 

Edward  ]\.  so  iiiiich    iniiirDVcd   his  i\crt.  and    so  completely 
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re-establi.shed  the  naval  ])ower  of  his  country,  that  in  J-f-T."),  in 
spite  t)f  the  disorders  and  decadence  of  the  previous  reign,  he 
was  able  to  collect  for  his  expedition  to  France  no  fewer  than  five 
hundred  vessels.  Fully  appreciating  the  value  of  an  extension 
of  conutierce,  he  spared  no  pains  to  encourage  the  numerous 
English  merchants  who  had  settled  in  the  Low  Countri(>s ;  and 
made  enlightened  treaties  with  Denmark,  Castile,  Burgundy,  and 
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the  Hunsc  Towns  (p.  744).  liicliard  III.  also  paid  attention  ijoth  to 
the  royal  and  to  the  commercial  Navy  of  England,  and  took  every 
care  to  promote  trade  and  to  preserve  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 
In  all  probability,  as  CampbcU  suggests,  these  measures  were 
primarily  intended  to  strengthen  the  position  of  himself  and  his 
family ;  yet  the  people  did  not  the  less  benefit.  It  is  strange 
that,  at  the  critical  monient  of  his  reign,  he  committed  exactly 
the  mistake  which  had  been  committed  by  Harold  four  centuries 
earlier.  When  invasion  was  pending  he  suffered  his  fleet  to  be 
laitl  up,  because  either  he  imagined  that  the  danger  had  ceased 
to  be  pressing,  or  he  experienced  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
force  at  sea;  and  thus,  although  he  possessed  the  necessary  ships 
and  men,  and  probabl}'  the  devotion  of  the  Nav}-,  he  was  unable 
to  oppose  Henry  where  opposition  woidd  have  been  most  likely 
to  be  successful. 


The  share  of  England  in  that  expansion  of  Europe  and  Christen-   charles 
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dom  which  went  on  slowly  but  steadily  throughout  the  Middlt; 
Ages  is  indeed  a  contrast  with  its  share  in  the  great  develop-  English 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  eentur}-.  The  Catliolic  missionaries  and  Expiora- 
the  Italian  cities,  the  Spanish  Crusaders  and  the  Norse  pirates,  *i°°' 
were  all  alike  far  more  active  than  the  English  before  the  age  of 
Elizabeth.  The  seafaring  merchants  or  adventurers  of  the 
ilediterranean  and  the  Baltic  easily  outstripped  the  people  of 
the  Eritish  Isles  as  pioneers  of  that  Western  Society  whose 
capital  was  Rome.  None  of  the  great  medieval  explorers  were 
Englishmen  :  none  of  the  great  medieval  discoveries  can  be  laid 
to  our  credit.  It  was  the  Wickings  of  Norway  (I.,  p.  200) 
who  foimd  the  way  to  Greenland  and  America  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  who  rounded  the  North  Cape  of 
Europe  in  the  ninth  ;  it  was  the  Italian  land-travellers  and 
sea-captains  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  who  made  known 
the  overland  routes  to  India  and  to  China,  and  who  began 
the  ocean  voyages  towards  tin'  west  and  south  at  the  very 
same  time  that  Marco  Polo  had  reached  Cathaj' ;  it  was  the 
Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century  who  brought  these  slow 
and  painful  efforts  of  the  earlier  tiujc  to  a  lirilliant  issue. 
Up  to  the  age  of  the  Cabots  our  own  discoveries  in  the 
Unknown    were    mainly     accidental,    and    some    of    the   most 
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successful  explorers  of  the  medieval  time  who  served  the  English 
Crown  were  ioreigners,  like  the  Northmen  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan 
in  Kin<4'  Alfred's  day.  But  such  as  it  is,  the  early  story  of  our 
national  exploration,  though  it  has  long  been  forgotten  in  the 
result — in  the  history  of  our  colonies — may  be  worth  remember- 
ing, liy  itself  For,  all  this  time,  the  English  as  a  maritime 
people  were  slowly  but  surely  forcing  themselves  into  the  front 
rank  of  Christian  nations.  And  if,  between  the  seventh  century 
and  the  fifteenth,  we  did  not  do  much  for  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Em-opean  discovery,  for  the  conquest  of  the  world 
by  Christian  civilisation,  yet  the  little  we  did  achieve  was  at 
least  something.  Our  share  in  that  work  can  be  fairly  set 
against  the  share  of  France,  of  the  Hanse  Towns  on  the  North 
German  coast,  of  medieval  Spain,  or  Hungary,  or  Russia.  As 
in  other  Christian  States,  so  in  England,  pilgrims,  traders, 
and  travellers  succeed  one  another  as  leaders  of  Western  ex- 
plovati<.in,  before  the  age  of  the  colonists  brings  us  to  the  political 
expansion  of  Europe.  A  religious  movement  is  followed  by  a 
mercantile,  and  that  again  by  one  of  adventure,  in  which  the 
passion  of  wild  freedom  goes  along  with  something  of  the 
patient  wish  tn  know. 

The  beginnings  of  English  exploration  take  us  back  to  the 
first  age  of  English  Christianity,  to  the  start  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation  in  the  seventh  century  ( I., p.  -I'-^O).  The  time  of  the 
Irish  missions,  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus  and  of  Bede,  is  also  the 
time  of  the  first  English  record  of  travel.  And  though  this  is 
merely  a  piece  of  information  for  pilgrims,  it  is  our  first  book- 
cvideiiec  of  English  interest  in  the  great  world  beyond  these 
island.s.  Arculf  and  Willibald,  the  two  chief  western  travellers  of 
the  two  hundred  years  between  the  rise  of  Islam  and  the  death 
of  Charlemagne,  are  botli  connected  with  England,  and  both 
are  known  to  us  through  the  Christian  movement  of  our  own 
conversion  and  of  our  attempts  to  hand  on  that  Christianity 
to  our   brothers  in  the  old  homeland   of  heathen  Germany. 

But  the  impulse  of  travel  to  the  holy  places  of  the  Continent 
anil  of  Syria  had  sprung  from  the  still  earlier  devotion  to  the 
holy  places  of  Inland.  The  greater  part  of  England  was  con- 
verted by  the  Irish  missions  between  ();3;5  and  G(J4,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  century  a  fashion  of  Irish  pilgrimage  had  already 
set  in  amony  Bede's   countrvmen   in   Ncn'thumbria,  among  the 
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Southern  English,  anil  even  aiiionL;'  the  Franks  of  Gaul'  Bishop 
Agilberct  of  Dorchester  spent  a  long  time  in  Ireland  "  for  the 
sake  of  reading-  the  Scriptures '' ;  others,  like  Chad  of  Liehtield, 
went  to  the  holy  island  to  "  lead  the  monastic  life  while  still 
young,  for  the  sake  of  the  eternal  kingdom."  lona,  the  most 
famous  of  Irish  monasteries,  the  home  of  C'olnndia  and  of  Aidan, 
was  the  spiritual  capital  of  the  Nortluunbrian  empire,  till  in  664, 
at  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  King  Oswy  gave  up  the  Irish  obedience 
for  the  Roman  (I..  ]>.  2^1 ).      And,  as  the  Church  of  Patrick  had 
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planted  colonies  as  far  as  North  Italy,  the  Juras,  and  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  as  at  a  later  time  (705)  it  sent  its  aionks  across 
the  ocean  to  Iceland,  and  set  up  a  claim  in  St.  Brendan  to  the 
finding  of  a  western  continent,  so  the  wider  interest  and  outlook 
which  it  gave  to  English  converts  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as 
of  some  accoiuit  m  our  preparation  for  the  discovery  of  the 
outer  world. 

With  Arculfs  pilgrimage  we  get  our  tirst  English  manual  of 
travel,  ilore  than  this,  we  have  in  it  the  tirst  guide-book  of  the 
Middle  Ages  proper,  of  the  dark  time  that  followed  Mahomet, 
when  Christian  civilisation  came  most  nearly  to  an  end.     Arculf 

1  Bede,  III.,  7  ;   IV..  :i,  i  ;    V.,  9,  10. 
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was  a  Frank  iir  Gallican  bishop  wlio  had  been  ti5  tlie  Holy  Land 
about  (590,  and  on  his  return  was  driven  by  storms  to  lona, 
where  he  found  a  home  in  the  haU'-English,  half-Irish  monastery 
of  Columba,  then  governed  b}-  Abbot  Adamnan.  He  told  his 
story ;  it  was  written  down  by  the  abbot  and  ]iresented  to  the 
last  of  the  great  Northumbrian  kings,  Aldfrith  the  Wise,  in  his 
court  at  York.  Of  this  account  two  summaries,  one  longer,  one 
shorter,  Avere  made  by  liede  of  Jarrow,  the  great  scholar  of  the 
time,  to  help  Englishmen  on  the  road  to  the  holy  places.  The 
main  interest  of  the  time  in  these  descriptions  was  purely  devo- 
tional, but  the  secondary  purpose  of  wider  knowledge,  though  it 
were  only  for  the  sake  of  pilgrimage,  was  also  realised.  The 
connectiDii  of  Northern  England  Avith  the  wider  field  of  Irish 
proselytism,  and  of  Southern  England  with  Continental 
Christendom,  were  alike  illustrated  in  the  accident  of  Arculf 
and  bis  journey  becoming  known  to  Europe  through  his  stay 
at  an  Irish  house  of  religion,  through  the  reports  of  its  abbot 
and  through  the  summaries  of  that  report  matle  by  the  tii-st 
English  historian. 

The  great  world  became  known  Ijoth  to  Franks  and  Saxons 
through  pilgrimage,  first  to  the  nearer,  then  to  the  farther  and 
holier,  of  the  holy  places.  The  Englishmen  who  crossed  and 
re-crossed  the  Irish  Channel  for  piety  or  learning,  and  who 
were  roused  to  unusual  interest  by  the  visit  of  a  pilgrim  from 
Jerusalem,  made  their  way  tn  lldme,  Constantinople,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine  in  the  course  of  the  tirst  hundred  years  after 
conversion  (055-750  r.). 

As  early  as  721,  while  IJede  was  still  collecting  all  the 
knowledge  of  his  time  for  the  use  of  English  religion,  there 
started  for  Palestine  an  Englishman  named  Willibald,  nephew  of 
Boniface,  of  Crediton,  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  who,  in  later 
days,  took  up  his  uncle's  woric,  and  became  the  leader  of  those 
English  missions  in  Central  Europe  which  decided  the  fortunes 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  immediate  future.  As  the  earliest 
of  English-born  travellers,  and  the  source  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  medieval  records  of  travel  in  Palestine,  he  deserves  a 
special  notice.  His  road  seems  to  have  been  alcmg  one  of  the 
main  routes  of  pilgrims  and  traders — by  Southam]iton  and 
ilouen,  and  over  the  Aljis  to  Naples  and  Catania,  "  where  is 
Mount  Etna,  and  when  this  volcano  casts  itself  out,  they  take 
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St.  Ag'atha's  veil  and  hold  it  towards  the  tire,  which  ceases  at 
once."  Thence  b}-  Samos  and  Cyprus  Willibald  reached  North 
Syria  and  arrived  at  Emessa,  "  in  the  region  of  the  Saracens," 
where  the  whole  party,  who  had  escaped  the  Moslem  brigands 
of  Southern  Gaul,  were  thrown  into  prison  as  spies.  The}'  were 
released  at  the  intercession  of  a  Spaniard,  but  Willibald  went  up 
to  Damascus  in  person  and  reheved  himself  of  all  suspicion 
before  the  caliph  :  "We  have  come  from  the  West,  where  the 
sun  has  his  setting,  and  we  know  of  no  land  beyond — nothing 
but  water."  This  was  surely  too  tar  for  spies  to  come  from,  he 
pleaded,  and  the  caliph  agreed  and  gave  him  a  pass  for  all  the 
sites  of  Palestine,  with  which  he  traversed  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Holj'  Land  four  times  during  the  next  five 
years,  findins'  the  same  trouble  in  leavinar  as  he  had  found 
in  entering,  for  the  age  of  persecution  was  beginning  for  the 
subject  Christians  of  the  East,  and  Willibald  carried  his  life 
in  his  hand. 

Like  Areulf,  he  saw  all  the  wonders  of  Syria — real  and 
legendary — the  fountains  of  Jor  and  Dan,  "  which  are  collected 
m  the  river  Jordan,"  the  top  of  Mount  Tabor,  "  where  our 
Lord  was  transfigured  " ;  the  "  spot  where  Paul  was  converted," 
the  Sea  of  Cialilee,  "  where  Christ  walked  with  dry  feet,  and 
Peter  tried,  but  sank";  the  mountain  of  the  Temptation;  the 
"  dry  land  once  covered  by  the  water  where  our  Lord  was 
baptised";  the  "glorious  church  "of  St.  Helena  at  Bethlehem, 
and  all  the  marvels  of  Jerusalem.  Especially  was  he  moved 
at  the  sight  of  the  two  columns,  "against  the  north  wall  and 
the  south  wall,"  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  on  Mount 
Olivet ;  for  "  that  man  who  can  creep  between  the  columns  and 
the  wall  will  be  free  from  all  his  .sins."  He  saw  the  tombs  of 
the  patriarchs  and  their  wives  at  Hebron ;  the  great  convent 
of  JIar  Saba  near  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Kedron  gorge ;  and, 
as  ho  returned  from  Juda-a  to  the  Baj-  of  Acre,  "  through  the 
furthest  borders  of  Samaria,"  he  met  a  "  lion,  who  threatened 
us  wdth  fearful  roaring."  Coming  at  last  to  the  "head  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  where  it  runs  out  into  the  sea,  at  the  Tower 
of  Libanus,"  Willibald  and  his  friends  were  sent  under  escort 
to  Tyre,  "six^  miles  from  Sidon,"  where  he  took  ship  for 
Constantinople.  "  But  before  this  the  citizens  examined  us  to 
'  The  distance  is  really  more  than  fifteen. 
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see  it'  we  luid  anj-tliiny  concealed,  ami  if  so,  they  would  have 
jiut  us  to  death.  Now,  Willibald,  when  at  Jerusalem,  had 
bought  some  balsam  and  Kllcd  a  gourd  with  it,  pouring  in 
rock-oil  at  the  top :  and  at  Tyre,  when  they  opened  the  gourd, 
they  smelt  the  oil,  and  did  not  suspect  the  balsam  that  was 
within.     So  they  let  us  go." 

They  were  at  sea  all  the  winter  in  their  voyage  through 
the  Levant  and  .Egtean,  and,  once  safe  in  New  Kome,  stayed 
there  two  years  in  full  communion  and  friendship  with  the 
Greeks,  under  the  Iconoclast  Emperors  of  that  time.  Willi- 
bald was  lodged  in  the  church  "  where  was  the  body  of  John 
Chrysostom,  that  he  might  behuld  daily  whore  the  saints 
reposed." 

At  last  he  sailed  with  the  "envoys  of  the  Pope  and  the 
emperor"  to  Sicily,  "and  thence  to  Vulcano,  where  is  Theo- 
doric's  Hell.'  And  they  went  on  shore  to  see  what  sort  of 
a  hell  it  was,  and  Willibald  wished  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
moiuitain  where  the  opening  was,  but  he  was  driven  back  by 
the  cinders  that  were  thrown  up  in  heaps  round  the  brim, 
as  snow  settles  on  the  ground.  lint  he  saw  "how  the 
colunm  of  flame  and  smoke  rushed  up  from  the  pit  with  a 
noise  like  thunder,  and  how  the  pumice  stone,  that  writers 
use,  was  thrown  up  with  the  Hame  from  the  hell  and  fell  into 
the  sea,  and  so  was  cast  on  the  shore,  v.'here  men  gathered  it." 

Willibald's  account  was  read  before  Pope  Gregory  III,  and 
was  {lublishcd,  as  far  as  the  age  could  publish  anything,  with 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Church.  To  us  it  is  of  special  value 
as  the  record  of  the  first  and  tyjiical  English  pilgrimage,  as 
our  earliest  native  Itinerary,  preserving  to  us  the  actions  and 
tlioughts  of  a  great  Christian  leader  at  the  time  of  the  lowest 
ebb  of  Christian  civilisation,  when  the  newly  converted 
northern  nations  were  but  just  licginning  to  redress  the 
bidance  against  Moslem  advance,  when  Roman  Empire  and 
Catholic  Church  wire  as  yet  united,  and  when  the  Byzantines 
had  just  begun  to  recover  from   tin;  concpiests  of  Islam  in  the 

>  A  liermit  of  Lipari  told  a  friend  of  Pope  Gres'ory  I.  ("the  Great")  that 
he  had  seen  tlie  soul  of  King  Theudoric.  who  ruled  in  Italy  4it3-.52(!,  thrown 
into  the  crater  of  Vulcano  for  his  Ariaiiism  and  for  liis  murders  of  the 
Senators  Boethius  and  Synnuachus.  This  story  was  published  to  the  world  in 
Pope  Gregory's  Uiiilnyiiiti. 
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seventh  century.  Willibuld,  a  "Latin"  and  an  Englishman, 
has  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of  Con- 
stantinople, compared  to  most  Westerns,  his  outlook  is  wide 
indeed.  A  Spaniard  helps  him  in  Emessa  and  Damascus, 
the  Isaurian  emperors  befriend  liim,  the  Pope  endorses  his 
book.  His  voyage  was  the  pi'actical  discoveiy  of  the  Bible- 
world  for  Englishmen,  as  his  life  in  German}',  like  the  lives  of 
Willibrord  and  Bonifiice,  helped  to  spread  a  practical  knowledge 
of  Central  Europe  among  us.  Again,  this  "  Hodceporicon "  or 
Guide-Book  of  Willibald's  was  the  outcome  of  the  great  social 
and  religious  movement  tliat  followed  the  conversion,  and  as 
that  movement  died  away,  English  exploration  died  with  it; 
for  discovery  is  but  a  natural  activity  of  any  vigorous  society, 
and  is  in  proportion  to  the  healthy  and,  as  it  w-ere,  over- 
flowing life  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  next  revival  came  with  the  revived  national  life  of  voyages 
Alfred's  reign.  The  great  West  Saxon  king  describes  how  the  ^°*'*^^'^® 
Norse  captains,  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan,  had  explored  the  north  wuifstan. 
and  north-east  coasts  of  Europe,  in  voyages  that  were  truly  of 
discovery,  where  the  object  was  to  know  more  of  the  world  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  knowledge  itself  This  Avas  not  all.  He 
himself  sent  yearly  embassies  to  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  his 
life,  and  in  813  despatched  Sighelm  and  Ethelstan  with  presents 
to  India,  "  to  St.  Thomas  and  St,  Bartholomew,"  hy  way  of 
Jerusalem.  He  created  a  fleet  and  revived  trade  and  learning 
among  his  people  with  the  same  unconquerable  energy  with 
which  he  tried  to  find  what  the  world  was  like  beyond  his 
coasts.  It  is  only  of  the  tirst-named  of  these  expeditions  that 
we  know  anything  more  than  the  bare  fact  ;  but  tlie  reports  of 
(Jhtlii/rc  and  Wulfstan  were  written  down  b}^  the  king  and 
copietl  into  his  Description  of  Europe  —  our  first  scientific 
geography  —  by  which  Alfred  tried  to  make  the  outline  of 
.Panlus  Orosins  something  of  a  really  "  Universal  History," 
After  a  wonderfull}'  clear  and  good  account  of  the  "  borders  of 
(ieruiany,"  the  courses  of  Rhine  and  I  )anubf,  the  divisions  of 
the  ereat  (ierman  tribes,  and  of  the  nations  to  east  and  south- 
east,  "  from  the  land  of  the  Carinthians  soutli  to  the  Alps,  and 
east  to  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Greeks,"  the  king  comes  to  the 
Danes  and  the  ocean  that  divides  Britain  from  them.  Then  he 
talks  of  the  sea  to  the  north  of  the  Danes,  and  the  coasts  of  Old 
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Saxony,  the  nioutli  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  coui-se  of  the  strait  that 
runs  between  Swedes  and  Danes,  and  stops  with  the  mention  of 
Finns  and  Northmen,  to  north  and  west  of  the  Swedes,  for  the 
story  of  Ohthere's  voyage. 

"  (Jiithere  told  his  lord  King  Alfred  that  he  lived  to  the 
north  of  all  the  Northmen,  on  the  mainland  by  the  West  Sea, 
with  only  the  waste  land  to  north  nf  him,  save  for  the  Finn 
hunters  and  fishers.  He  wished  to  hnd  how  far  this  land  went, 
and  whether  any  lived  north  of  the  waste.  So  he  sailed  three 
days  north,  as  far  as  the  whaled lunters  ever  go,  and  then 
three  days  more,  till  the  land  turned  eastward  [round  the 
North  Cape].  Then  he  sailed  four  days  east  till  the  land  I)egan 
to  run  south wai'd  [into  the  White  or  "  inland  "  Sea],  and  he 
followed  the  coast  five  days  more,  to  a  river  mouth,  which  he 
entered,  where  the  land  was  all  peopled  "  [round  the  Archangel 
of  our  own  day].  Then  after  talking  about  the  habits  of  these 
"  Biarmiaus,"  or  Russian.s  of  Perm,  Ohthere  goes  back  to  speak 
of  his  own  land,  "  very  long  and  narrow,"  with  a  little  strip  of 
fruitful  land  between  the  wild  inland  moors  and  the  coast — a 
strip  that  was  never  more  than  sixt}^  miles  across,  and  at  the 
narrowest  only  three  miles,  with  Sweden  and  Lapland  on  the 
other  side  of  the  moors,  where  there  were  "great  meres  of  fresh 
water." 

Another  voyage  of  Ohthere's  was  to  a  port  one  month's 
journey  south  of  his  home,  "  .sailing  along  the  coast,  with 
Ireland  {sic)  on  his  right,  and  then  tlie  islands  that  are  between 
Ireland  (sic)  and  England,  while  all  tin'  way  to  the  left  is  Norway. 
To  the  south  a  great  sea  runs  up  a  vast  way  into  the  land,  so 
wide  that  none  can  see  across  it,"  dividing  Norway  from  .Jutland. 
"  In  five  days  more  "  Ohthere  sailed  to  the  "  lands  where  the 
English  had  once  lived,"  on  the  German  mainland,  with  Denmark 
on  his  left,  and  on  his  right  the  wide  sea  and  the  islands  subject 
to  Denmark. 

From  the  same  point,  the  old  English  homeland,  Wulfstun, 
another  Norse  captain  in  Alfred's  service,  sailed  up  the  Baltic 
coasts,  first  by  Gothland  and  the  land  of  the  Swedes,  then  by  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  to  the  opening  of  the  (iulf  of  Bothnia,  about  wliich 
he  says  nothing  to  decide  the  vexed  question  whether  it  flowed 
into  the  Arctic  Sea,  as  the  Greek  geographers  mostly  thought, 
makinij'  of  Scandinavia  one  vast   Island. 
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But   we   must   come   back    to   Alfred's    Description.      After  Alfred's 
reciting  these  thi'ee  voyages,  tlic  king  then  turns  to  descril)e  tion  of 
the  coasts  and  rivers  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,   Jlacedonia,  Thrace,  Europe. 
Dalmatia,  and  Istria,  south  of  which  last  is  "  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Atbiatic,"  while  "  west  are  the  Alps, 
and  north  is  that  desert  between  Carinthians  and  Bulgarians." 
Italy,  "  of  great  length,"  is  "  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  every  side 
but  the  north-west,  where  are  the  Alps,  that  begin  in  the  land  of 
Narbonne,  and  end  in  Dalmatia."     So  far  it  is  all  very  clear. 
The  geography  of  Gaul  is  more  curious :  of  its  three  provinces, 
Belgium  or  the  "  Belgic  Gaul "  has  the  ocean  on  the  west,  south, 


T  HE    r  II  .A.  N  K  .S    CASKET. 
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and  north  ;  and  Aquitaine,  "  wi'sl  of  the  Loire,  has  the  ocean  to 
the  soutli''  with  the  Narbonnese.  Spain,  "  which  is  a  triangle," 
has  Acpiitaine  on  the  north- *cc.^^  one  angle  over  against  Cadiz 
island,  one  against  the  Narbonnese,  one  against  "  Braganza  of 
Gallicia."  Opposite  to  Ireland,  across  the  sea,  Spain  lies  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  Britain  is  of 
great  length  to  the  north-east,  four  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad  : 
west  of  it  is  Ireland,  to  the  north  the  Orkneys.  Ireland  or 
"  Scotland  "  is  "  surroimded  on  every  side  by  the  ocean :  so, 
because  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  strike  on  it  with  less  inter- 
ruption than  on  other  countries,  the  weather  is  milder."  North- 
west of  Ireland  is  "  that  utmost  land  called  Thule,  known  to  so 
few,  from  its  great  cUstauce." 
75 
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In  spite  of  its  eiTors  in  detail,  it  would  not  be  easy,  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  to  rind  a  better  and 
juster  account  of  the  lie  of  Eui'opean  countries  than  is  here 
given  by  the  West-Saxon  king,  or  a  clearer  evidence  of  that 
expansion  of  Christian  knowledge  and  enterprise  which  was  so 
steadUy,  though  slowly,  recovering  from  the  barbarising  attacks 
of  foreign  enemies.  But  there  are  not  many  men  like  Alfred  of 
Wessex,  and  till  the  age  of  Elizabeth  we  do  not  find,  even  in 
the  first  days  of  crusading  energy,  the  same  union  of  thought 
and  action  in  English  discovery.  The  king  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  use  the  Wickings'  new  knowledge  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  but  all  the  work  actuall}'  done  l)y  him  and  for  him  was 
not  the  result  of  lucky  accident,  but  of  heroic  perseverance. 
He,  if  any  man  ever  did,  truly  rose  above  his  people  and  his 
age ;  it  was  not  an  eas}'  thing  to  make  an  enterprising  and 
seafaring  nation  out  of  a  dispirited,  Ijcaten,  and  brutalised  race 
of  landsmen,  Avho  had  long  forgotten  that  they  had  ever  lieen 
ocean-rovers. 

Between  the  death  of  Alfred  and  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
England   is  not   to    the   fore   in    exjiloration.     Her   people  are 
little   inclined   to   struggle  with   the   men  of  Amalfi    and   the 
other  commercial  republics  of  Italy  for  the  great  trade  routes 
of  the  south  ;  in  the  north,  the  discoveries  of  the  Wickings,  from 
Geosraphy  Labrador   to   Novgorod,   are   nearly  all   exclusively   their  own. 
ian^9M-     T^"'  "^^h'  'I'^iL^es  of  English  hjterest  bej^ond   England  between 
1200.  <)U0  and  1100  are  first    the   maps  of  the   tenth  and  eleventh 

centuries,  of  which  two  remain  to  us  fi-om  the  Anolo-Saxon 
period,  which,  with  all  their  shortcomings,  stand  to  the  thir- 
teenth-century Hereford  MajJ  much  as  fact  stands  to  fiction, 
and  secondly  the  records  of  a  few  formal  pilgrimages,  such  as 
those  of  Andrew  Whiteman,  in  1020 ;  of  Sweyn  Godwinson, 
in  1052 ;  of  Bishop  Eldred  of  AYorcester,  in  10.56.  We  may 
pass  over  the  doubtful  travels  of  the  Welsh  monk,  Teilo,  and 
of  John  Scotus  Erigena  in  Alfred's  day,  and  the  flight  of  so 
many  Knglishmen,  like  the  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside,  to  Hun- 
gary and  to  Constantinople,  where  some  of  them  found  a 
place  in  the  Varangian  Guard  of  the  Eastern  Emperors.  All 
this  was  only  partial  evidence  of  that  reopening  of  the  great 
European  land  route  to  the  south-east  which  followed  the 
conversion   of   Hungary,   luuler    King   Stephen,   and   prepared 
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the  way  for  the  ('rusades ;  it  did  not  represent  anj-thini? 
very  new  or  important  in  exploration.  Every  stage  of  this 
route  was  well  known  l)y  the  time  of  the  Xorman  Conquest, 
and  in  the  strictest  sense  there  is  no  discovery  of  the  unknown 
world  which  can  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Englishmen 
between  the  time  of  Alfred  and  Macham's  discovery  of  Ma- 
deira about  loGO.  But  the  travels  of  Saewulf  in  1102  and  of 
Adelard  m  1114,  with  the  exploits  of  the  English  Crusaders, 
in  11-47  and  1190,  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Syria,  give  us 
too  good  a  view  of  English  enterprise  in  the  twelfth  century 
to  be  quite  passed  over,  although  they  add  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  and  stop  well  within  the  limits  of  both  southern 
and    Scandinavian   exploration.      For   it    is   in   this   time   that 


COXST.iXTIXOPLE. 

(l.i'llrM  rsnilcr.) 

we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  permanent  English  navy  and 
merchant  fleet,  the  opening  of  our  really  important  trade  with 
Continental  countries;  it  is  now  that  we  see  the  foundation 
laid  for  our  steady  progress  towards  the  achievements  and 
discoveries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  To 
come  to  the  later  Middle  Ages.  In  the  thirteenth  century  we  i200-i485. 
have  the  geographical  theories  of  Roger  Bacon  and  the  Here- 
ford JIap.  In  the  fourtet'Uth  there  is  piiMished  the  famous 
English  collection  of  popular  medieval  talcs  of  foreign  lands, 
under  the  nami^  of  Sir  .loliu  Jlaundevillc  ISefore  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  we  hear  something  of  the  fish  trade  of  the 
eastern  ports  with  Iceland,  of  the  mysterious  voyage  of 
Nicholas  de  Lynuie  (p.  250),  to  all  the  countries  "situate 
.under  the  North  Pole,"  of  the   intercourse  of  Enghsh  seamen 
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with  the  Hanse  towns,  with  tlie  Jialtie,  that  "Mare  Clausimi '" 
of  the  north,  with  the  Teutonic  Knii;hts  of  J'nissia,  and  with 
Portuy-al. 

But  liefore  the  ag'e  of  the  Cabots  there  is  no  continuous 
exploration;  the  position  of  Catholic  England,  except  for  in- 
tervals of  foreign  concjuest,  is  purely  insular  throughout  most 
of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  tifteentli  centuries,  and  we 
nuist  he  content  with  instancing  two  or  three  of  the  more 
interesting  points  of  English  enterprise  and  geographical  know- 
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ledge  in  this  central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  because 
the\-  are  of  any  general  importance,  like  the  adventures  of 
Ehzabi'tlian  explorers,  but  as  showing  that  national  energy 
was  not  always  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  be  bounded  bv  the 
four  seas  of  Britain. 

1.  Saewulf  of  Worcester  and  Adt'lard  of  liath  were  two 
Englishmen  who  made  their  way  to  Syria  in  the  early  years 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Of  Adelard's  account,  which  pro- 
fessed to  give  news  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Bagdad,  nothing 
remains;  we  only  know  of  his  journey  throvigh  the  allusions 
of  chroniclers,  but  Saewulf  has  left  us  the  fullest  guide-book 
of    any    early    English    pilgrim — fuller    than    others,    because^ 
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written  with    the    eye  of   the   merchant    and    the    traveller,  as 
well  as  of  the  devotee. 

Starting,  perhaps,  as  the  story  goes,  at  the  instance  of  his 
confessor.  Bishop  Wnlfstan  of  Worcester,  some  three  years  after 
the  first  Latin  capture  of  .Ternsalem  in  1099,  Saewulf  di'scrihes 
six  different  rentes  from  Italy  to  Syria,  thus  giving  us  fair 
evidence  of  the  vast  commercial  development  of  Southern 
Europe  since  Willibald  wrote.  His  own  route,  by  Corfu,  (_or- 
iiith,  and  Athens,  took  him  to  Rhodes,  "  which  (ince  had  the 
idol  called  Colossus,  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World, 
but  destroyed  liy  the  Persians,  with  nearly  all  the  land  of 
Iiome,  on  their  way  to  Spain.  These  are  the  Colossians  to 
w  hom  St.  Paul  wrote."  Then  by  the  port  of  "  Myra  in  Lycia, 
the  harbour  of  the  Adriatic "  (for  so  Saewnlf  terms  the 
Levant)  "  as  Constantinople  is  of  the  .Egtean,"  to  Jaffa,  after 
a  sail  of  thirteen  weeks.  The  wonders  of  Jerusalem,  like 
those  of  the  other  holy  sites,  had  not  grown  less  since  the 
eighth  century.  In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
Saewulf  saw  the  ■■  Xavel  of  the  Earth,  which  Christ  measured 
with  His  own  hands,  working  salvation  in  the  midst,  as 
say  the  Psalms,  'For  God  is  my  King  of  old,  working 
salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth'";  across  the  Jordan  he 
looked  into  Arabia,  "hateful  to  all  who  worship  God,  but 
having  the  mount  whence  Elias  was  carried  into  heaven  in 
a  chariot  of  tire";  at  Hebron  he  found  the  "Holm-oak  of 
Abraham"  still  standing,  where,  as  the  pilgrims  said,  the  patri- 
arch once  "sat  and  ate  with  God":  in  Cana  of  Galilee  he 
noted  the  "house  of  Saint  AreJiifriclin" — Saint-Ruler-of-the- 
Feast.  After  traversing  the  Holy  Land,  he  was  content  to 
go  no  farther,  and  returned  by  sea  as  he  had  come,  escaping 
the  Saracen  cruisers  and  weathering  the  storms  that  wrecked 
in  the  roads  of  Jafla,  before  his  eyes,  some  twenty  of  the 
pilgrim  and  merchant  fleet  then  lying  at  anchor. 

Saewulf  is  the  first  traveller  who  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Crusaders  and  has  left  us  his  note-book.  That  note-book 
is  valuable  evidence  of  the  great  inward  revival  in  medieval 
Christendom  of  which  the  Crusades  were  outward  and  visible 
signs;  but  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  record  of  new  grniiuil 
explored,  the  religious  interest  is  credulous,  beyond  the  earlier 
Standards,  almost   beyond   belief,  and  we  may  well    regret,  by 
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the  side  of  this,  that  Adelard'.s  moi-e  scientific  treatise  of  his 
"  search  for  the  causes  of  things  and  the  mysteries  of  Nature," 
throughout  the  nearer  East,  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

2.  The  Eno;hsh  share  in   the    Spanish   crusade  atjainst   the  English 
Western   Moslems  comes  out  chiefly  in   the  second  and  third  Rescue 
Crusades.     In  1147  a   fleet  of  one   hundred  and  sixty  vessels,  ^p^''^- 
largely    English,    sailed    from    Dartmouth    for    Syria,   and    on 
their   way    decided    the   siege   of    Lisbon,  and   won    it   finally 
for   Christendom.     In    1189-90    the   main   fleet   of  Richard    I. 
helped,  in  the  same  Avay,  to  win  and  hold   Sylves,  near  Ca23e 
St.   Vincent.      In   both    these   enterprises    there   was   more   of 
exploration   than   at   first   appears ;   Southern  Spain  had  been 
alien   ground    to   Christians   for   four    hundred   years,   and   its 
recovery  was  a  real  extension  of  the  horizon  of  knowledge. 

o.  In  connection  with  Edward  III.'s  sea-fights  in  the  Channel 
we  have  a  nuister-roU  of  English  shipjjing  (p.  259)  which  is 
hardly  in  any  sense  a  part  of  the  chronicle  of  English  discovery, 
but  suggests,  on  the  one  hand,  a  recollection  of  the  older 
prominence  of  such  forts  as  Dartmouth  in  the  fleets  of  the 
twelfth  century,  still  in  great  part  maintained  in  the  fourteenth, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  prepares  us  for  the  voyage  of  Macham 
as  something  more  than  an  accidental  piece  of  good  luck  to 
a  nation  of  mere  landsmen.  Somewhere  about  the  year  13(10  Discov. 
Robert  Macham  escaped  from  Bristol  with  Anne  d'Arfet,  and  Madeira, 
was  driven  by  storms  off"  the  French  coast  to  the  island  of 
Madeira,  where  liotli  the  lovers  died  of  exhaustion  and  despair. 
This  is  the  whole  story  of  the  one  original  discovery  of  any 
Eno'lishman  in  that  trreat  age  when  the  Middle  Ages  were 
passing  into  ilodern  Europe,  when  Italians  and  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  were  pressing  on  to  the  finding  of  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth.  It  is  our  one  achievement  in  the  course  of 
that  long  preparation  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centviries 
for  Columbus  and  Da  Gama  and  Magellan. 

4.  Lastly,  the  Hereford  Map  of  1275-1:500  is  a  great  picture.  The 
as  it  were,  of  vulgar  English  ideas  of  the  world  in  the  later  mappa 
Middle  Ages.     Our  maps  of  earlier  times,  with  few  exceptions,  Mundi. 
are  mere  sketches :  this  thirteenth-century  "  Mappa  Mundi  '  is 
at  least  an  attempt  to  represent  the  whole  world,  with  the  main 
features,  the  people  and  the  products  of  each  country,  on  a  great 
sciile. 
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But  its  faults  are  like  an  oeean  in  which  its  few  merits  are 
soon  lost.  Unless  we  possessed  some  evidence,  in  Arabic 
drawings,  that  a  worse  parody  of  geography  were  possihlc,  it 
would  be  hard  for  a  modern  to  believe  that  anything  wilder  than 
the  Hereford  ilap  had  ever  been  tried  in  plan  or  chart.  In  this 
short  space  it  is  only  possible  to  say  that  almost  everything  is 


THE    "  M.VI'IM    311X1)1." 
illCTefiml  Cathedral.) 

cither  legendary  or  grotesi|iicly  misapplied.  The  true  sha]K>  ot 
tlu^  Mc(hterranean  and  of  the  Northern  seas,  of  each  one  of  the 
European  countries,  disappears  as  much  as  that  of  Asia  or 
Africa.  And  the  farther  we  get  from  England,  the  larger  grow 
the  legendary  figiu'es,  the  IMinotanrs  and  Gog-magogs  of  Tartary, 
the  hor.se-footed,  dog-faced,  tiai)-eared  monsters  of  the  far  East, 
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the  ono-leg?ccl,  foiir-cyed,  headless,  and  hennaplu'o(hte    trilics 
■who  fringe  the  torrid   zone. 

We  may  read  witli  it  as  cm-  commentary  the  strange 
passages  in  which  Roger  Bacon  wastes  his  time  and  genius  in 
explaining  the  Arabic  melaiige  of  geographical  fact  and  fancy, 
the  theory  of  a  centre  of  the  world,  froni  which  equal  lines  can 
be  drawn  to  any  point  on  its  circumference.  We  may  get  what 
further  light  we  can  from  the  travels  of  Sir  John  jMaundeville, 


SECTIUX     l'l;(IM    Tin;    LAllili.NTlAN'    MAI'. 
(Diiti.-ik  Muaeum.) 


that  wonderful  collection  of  fashionable  travellers'  tales  which 
so  long  imposed  upon  men  as  a  real  if  fanciful  record 
(if  a  real  journey.  We  may  also,  if  we  like,  contrast  these 
alisurdities  with  the  wonderful  accuracy  and  tinish  of  the 
Italian  coasting  charts,  or  Portolani,  of  the  .same  period.  And 
all  llicsc  together  will  perhaps  leave  us  with  a  true,  if  a  rather 
luuiiiliating,  confession  of  prolongefl  national  short-coming  in 
what  became  the  special  pride  of  Englishmen.  For  until  the 
national  awakening  in  the  age  of  Heiny  VIII.  and  Eli/abcth 
we  were  not  a  great  discovering,  or  even  a  great  commercial, 
nation.     At  the  most,  we  satisfied  an  average  standard. 
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The  high-water  mark  of  the  Ktyle  which  we  call  rerpendicnlai-  Reginald 
was  reached  before  the  end  of  the  reisfn  of  Richard  II.     A  little  hughes. 

Arctiitcctiirfi' 

inore  than  a  century  and  a  half  brings  us  to  the  acces.sion  i  if  and  Art : 
Elizabeth,  when  the  end  had  come.  The  history  of  this  period  of  q^^'Jc'' 
is  the  history  of  the  decadence  of  what  was  itself  the  decadent 
st3-le  of  Gothic.  Little  by  little  all  that  the  early  Gothic  builders 
prized  disappeared.  The  manner  has  ceased  to  be  regarded — 
the  utilitarian  result  is  everything.  Thus  the  windows  become 
mere  contriA'ances  for  the  admission  of  light  and  the  exhibition 
of  glass.  The  mullion  becomes  a  mere  beadins',  and  the  window 
itself  a  frame  of  many  transparent  panels.  The  knot  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  beautiful  curves  in  stone  work  is  got  rid  of 
bv  the  .simple  method  of  making  them  straight,  till  at  leno-th 
under  tbo  Tiidors  we  have  window-heads  consisting  of  two 
straight  lines  inclined  at  an  obtuse  angle,  or  only  slightly 
rounded.  The  style  has,  in  fact,  ceased  to  be  a  pointed  style 
at  all.  The  downward  movement  was,  however,  exceedinglj- 
slow,  and  the  old  tradition  exercised  its  restraining  influence  on 
masons  and  workmen. 

The  architects  of  the  reigns  of  the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  Towers  of 
Plantagenets  deserve,  however,  to  be  remembered  for  the  towers  pe^&iidicuiar 
which  they  built.  The  great  central  tower  of  Canterbury,  "  the  Period. 
liell-Harry  Tower,"  is  imquestionably  their  (■licf-d'a'uvre.  It  is 
the  tirst  object  that  catches  the  eye  of  the  modern  pilgrim,  antl 
forms  a  superb  centre  to  the  group  formed  by  the  subsidiary 
roofs  and  towers.  It  is  of  no  great  height — 235  feet,  which,  by 
comparison  with  Continental  standards,  is  very  low.  Neither  is 
it  remarkalile  for  elaboration  of  ornament,  the  shallow  Perpen- 
dicidar  work  producing  a  soft  rather  than  a  rich  effect.  I!ut  in 
matter  of  proportion  it  is  faidtk-ss.  Chaucer  and  his  fellows, 
however,  never  looked  on  it,  for  it  dates  from  the  last  decade  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Jloreover,  the  tower  at  Canterliury  is  not 
a  solitary  success,  nor  were  these  successes  of  the  Perpendictdar 
style  confined  to  one  period.  Almost  as  imposing  is  the  central 
tower  of  York,  though  that  is  nearly  a  century  earlier.  The 
central  towers  of  Gloucester  and  of  Bristol  are  also  to  be  put  to 
the  credit  of  the  later  Perpendicular  architects,  the  latter  L)eing 
of  the  same  date  as  the  Bell-Harry  Tower  at  Canterbury.  The 
smaller  cluu-ch  towers  which  form  the  chief  architectm-al  glory 
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of  Somersetshire  belong  to  the  same  time.  ]\Iany  of  these — at 
W'rington,  Brislington,  and  Taunton,  for  example — are  elaborately 
ornamented,  having  several  storeys  with  large  canopied  win- 
dows, double  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  frequently  the  small 
hanging  pinnacles,  which  List  are  distinctive.  The  separate 
campanile,  so  usual  in  Italy,  is  almost  contined  to  this  epoch. 
The^'  are  a  not  unconnnon  addition  to  parish  churches,  though 
occurring  in  only  one  cathedral,  that  of  Chii-hester,  where  the 
detached  campanile  is  in  this  style.  Occasionally,  too,  one  is  seen 
which  exhibits  something  of  the  chasteness  and,  if  one  may  use 
the  word,  the  Attic  simplicity  of  the  pure  Early  English.  Such 
an  example  is  the  tower  of  Magdalen  College  at  Oxford,  which, 
as  originally  built,  stood  alone  as  a  belfry,  though  the  effect  has 
now  been  marred  by  later  additions,  huddled  again-st  two  sides 
of  its  base.  The  lower  storeys  are  here  cpiite  plain,  the  ornament, 
in  which  great  moderation  is  displayed,  being  reserved  for  the 
belfry  windows,  the  parapet,  and  the  pinnacles.  My  this  arrange- 
ment an  effect  of  solemnity  and  repose  is  obtained  which  is 
lacking  in  more  decorative  examjiles. 
Fan  The  famous  ornamental  vaulting  known  as  fan  tracery  must 

also  be  given  to  the  Perpendicular  architects,  and,  indeed 
constitutes  the  veritable  swan-song  f>f  Gothic  architecture. 
In  the  earlier  examples,  such  as  the  cloisters  at  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  these  great  fans  with  their  wide,  stretching  circular 
outline,  spring  apparently  from  a  narrow  piershaft  on  each  side, 
and  meet  in  the  centre.  If  rather  heavy,  they  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  the  irregular  space  left  between  them,  being 
covered  with  most  elaborate  tracer3-,  sufticiently  satisfies  the  eye. 
In  the  retro-choir  at  Peterborough  tiic  size  of  the  fans  is 
int-reased  so  as  to  include  two  bays  of  the  side  aisles  in  one  of 
the  centre,  but  this  expedient  was  not  generally  followed :  and 
at  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  and  the  later  St 
Georue's  at  Windsor,  there  was  a  return  to  the  arrangement  at 
Gloucester,  although  tlie  .shape  of  the  fans  was  altered.  In  the 
former  case,  a  great  rib  was  carried  to  the  centre,  without  being 
broken,  and  in  the  latter  a  broad  flat  band  was  introduced,  the 
idea  (though  it  may  be  a  false  idea")  of  structural  stability  bemg 
thus  tinely  suggested.  Nothing,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
farther  from  the  mind  of  the  architect  of  Henry  VIl.'s  chapel 
than  any  such  suggestion  of  constructive  strength.     Not  only  is 
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the  need  of  introducing'  any  explanation  of  the  means  of  support, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  puzzled  worshipper,  not  admitted,  but  his 
bewilderment  seems  to  have  been  studiously  aimrd  at  by  the 
architeet.  Enormous  pendants  hang  from  the  roof,  looking  as 
if  they  needed  to  be  supported  by  pillars  from  the  floor.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  supported  by  brackets  from  the  wall  and 
internal  flying  buttresses  ;  Ijut  the  effect  on  the  eye  is  such  as  to 
suggest  the  miraculous.  A  late  example  of  this  sort  of  roof  is 
that  erected  by  Cardinal  W'olsey,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  over 
the  choir  of  Oxford  Cathedral,  which  is  extremely  elegant, 
though  hardly,  perhaps,  justifying  the  praise  given  it  liy  an 
eminent  architect,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  executed. 
The  ornamental  details  of  these  chapel  roofs  are,  it  nuist  be 
confessed,  somewhat  monotonous,  but  their  grand  dimensions 
( Iving's  College  is  78  feet  in  height),  the  prodigality  of  enrich- 
ment on  cA'er}'  scpiare  foot  of  the  interior,  and  the  amazing 
ingenuity  of  their  construction,  justify  the  saying  that,  under  the 
Tudors,  "  the  style  went  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory."  But  the  glory 
was  confined  to  the  interiors  of  the  churches,  to  the  stone  vaults 
and  screens  and  rood-lofts,  to  the  wooden  canopies  and  stalls 
and  bench  ends.  Externally  they  are  apt  at  this  late  period  to 
be  very  conmionplace,  and,  in  the  Tudor  period,  even  the  richest 
decoration,  such  as  that  on  the  outside  of  the  chapel  at  ^^'est- 
minster,  has  a  distinctly  paltry  effect.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of 
the  conduits  and  market  crosses  which  still  adorn  England 
belong  to  the  Perpendicular  period;  but  these  may  bo  thought 
to  belong  to  the  province  of  the  laj-  architect. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  ^'^rk 
castle-building  gradually  fell  into  entire  disuse.  The  uuudier 
of  licences  to  build  them,  which  had  declined  from  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  to  sixty  in  the  reign 
of  his  son,  fell  suddenly  to  eight  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  the 
succeeding  reigns  showing  one  granted  by  Henry  V.,  five  by 
Henry  VI.,  and  three  b}'  Edward  IX.  The  name  of  castle  was 
still  retained,  and  occasionally  nuich  of  the  form,  but  there  was 
no  longer  any  pretence  of  building  a  genuine  fortress.  Still, 
although  their  military  value  was  small,  these  pseudo-fortresses 
have  a  most  imposing  appearance.  Internally,  they  present  the 
ordinary  type  of  a  grandee's  country  house — a  series  of  o|)cn 
courts  with  rooms  built  round   them,  and  a  large  hall   on  one 
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side  of  the  principal  court.  Tliere  is  no  better  typo  of  the 
manor-house  castle  than  Hurstmonceux  in  Sussex,  which  retains 
its  outer  walls,  although,  by  the  vandalism  of  a  proprietor  in  the 
last  century,  the  interior  has  been  swept  awa}'.  It  was  built 
under  Henry  YL,  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  fifteenth  century — in 
the  middle,  therefore,  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  It  is  a 
nearly  square  Iniildiny,  more  than  200  feet  along  each  side.     The 


riiolD  ;  li.    WilLiiisoii  ,i  c'fi.,  InmOntlijc. 
THE    MAl'.KIOr    CROSS,    M.\L1IESBUEY. 


walls  were  flanked  with  turrets  over  NO  ibet  high.  A  moat 
surrounded  it,  and  the  entrance  was  by  a  strong  gateway  and 
drawfiridge.  It  enclosed  one  large  and  two  small  cdurts.  a  large 
and  lofty  hall  and  kitchen,  a  bakehouse,  a  locii-up  or  dungeon, 
and  numerous  suites  of  apartments  and  domestic  offices,  a  stable, 
and  a  chapel.  There  were  two  storeys,  at  least  in  parts,  con- 
nected with  galleries  to  which  access  was  obtained  by  winding 
staircases.     But  though  the  convenience  of  the  place  is  unmis- 
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takahle,  its  martial  appearance  is  not  less  marked.  Probably 
this  was  the  fashion  ot  the  time,  and  no  doubt  the  builder,  John 
de  Fienes,  who  had  fought  at  Agincourt,  preferred  to  be  housed 
in  a  dwelhng  of  military  aspect.  Hurstmonceux  is  essentially  a 
manor  house  enclosed  by  castle  walls  and  a  castle  moat,  and 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  castle  and  the  stately 
Tudor  pleasauuces,  from  whii/h  the  castle  attriljutes  were 
altogether  omitted.  That  form  was  the  one  ad(.)pted  by 
great  benefactors  like  William  of  Wykeham  and  William  of 
Wayntlete  in  the  colleges  they  founded  at  this  time,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  quadrangle  and  chapel  of  All  Souls',  and  the 
cloistered  court  at  ]\Irtgdalen  with  the  founders'  lodgings,  the 
chapel,  and  the  hall.  The  greater  part  of  Peashurst,  Chalfield, 
and  Thornbury,  and  numberless  other  famous  seats,  also  belong 
to  this  period,  and  on  them  was  founded  a  tradition  which 
persisted  to  a  much  later  date.  Wolsey's  Avork  at  Hampton 
Court  and  at  C'hristchurch  shows  the  style  of  lay  architecture 
in  its  most  grandiose  mood :  and  in  these  examples  the  idea 
of  a  sumptuous  palace  has  altogether  replaced  that  of  the  strong- 
place  of  arms. 

Architecture,  even  in  its  decline,  remained  the  one  art  in 
which  Englishmen  exhibited  anything  like  genius.  Painting- 
remained  a  _  foreign  art  almost  down  to  a  period  within  the 
memory  of  the  grandfathers  of  people  still  living.  English 
seidjiture — which  in  the  thirteenth  centur}^  Avas  full  of  promise, 
and  was,  as  far  as  sepidchral  sculpture  is  concerned,  still 
advancing  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  fourteenth  century — stood 
still  for  a  century.  Some  Perpendicular  tombs  are,  no  doubt, 
imposing  structures,  but  their  merit  is  mainly  architectural, 
and  most  of  them  are,  more  or  less,  imitations,  or  variants,  of 
such  earlier  masterpieces  as  the  tomb  of  Edward  II,  P.ut  the 
makers  of  such  uionnments  as  that  of  Lady  Arundel  at 
rhichestcr,  and  of  William  of  AVykeham,  in  the  great  cathedral 
which  he  restoi'ed  out  of  all  knowledge,  certainly  deserve  to  be 
remembered.  It  is,  moreover,  curious  to  see  how  thoroughly  the 
artist  of  William's  monument  anticipates  the  realism  of  our  best 
or  imly  modern  sculptors — not  a  vein  or  wrinkle  overlooked  on 
the  folded  hand.s.  Nevertheless,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  are  unable  to  identify  any  Englisli  artist, 
either  sculptor  or  painter,  worthy  of  the  name  of  artist;  for  the 
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earlier  artists,  the  Master  ^Valters  and  ilaster  Williams,  who,  in 
Henry  III.'s  reign,  painted  pictures  at  Windsor  and  Westminster, 
the  Odos  and  Edwards  who  carved  "  trees  of  Jesse "  and  the 
like  for  the  king's  and  i[ueen's  chamber,  were,  probably,  scarcely 
more  artists  in  our  modern  sense  than  the  sheriffs  of  Wiltshire 


TOMB    or    EARL    liirirARn    liEAFCIIAlir,    ST.    MARY'S,    WARWICK. 

and    Soutliampton    A^'ho    received  the  king's  connuand  to  have 
such  works  executed. 

It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VT. — the  very  wmiam 
middle,  that  is,  of  the  Perpendicular  period — that  w-e  meet  *"^*"^- 
with  an  Englishman  who  has  left  his  name  to  a  sterling  work 
of  art.  This  man  is  "William  Austin,  the  author  of  and  con- 
tractor for  the  noble  tomb  of  Earl  Eichard  Beauchamp,  at 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick.  It  is  a  brass  casting  of  "the 
image  of  a  man,  armed  "  with  sword  and  dagger,  a  helm  and 
crest   under  his  head,  and  "  at   his  feet   a  bear  musled,"  and 
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lests  on  a  tomb  "with  fourteen  inuigcs  embossed,  and  eighteen 
less  images  of  angels."  The  whole  expense  of  the  tomb  and 
the  chapel  in  which  it  was  placed  is  worked  out  at  £2,45S  4s.  7d. 
an  enormous  sum  for  the  time,  A.ix  1 -142-1  ^(JS.  It  is  curious 
as  showing  tliat  England  could  produce  a  metal  casting  at  this 
date  not  far  inferior  to  the  simihxr  and  almost  contemporaneous 
work  of  Ghiberti.' 

In  a  former  chapter,  in  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
Pamting.  attention  was  called  to  the  introduction  of  fresco  work  (chieii\' 
in  oil)  as  an  advance  on  the  earlier  (and  also  later)  practice  of 
merely  colouring  or  gilding  carved  stone  or  woodwork.  The 
same  decorative-practice  sort  of  art  continued  throughout  the 
Decorated,  and  was  largely  followed  in  the  early  Perpendicular 
times.  Most  of  the  paintings  in  the  Chapter-house  at  West- 
minster belong  to  the  latter  period,  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  them,  at  least,  were  restorations  of  earlier  designs. 
Proltably  this  is  true  of  the  paintings  on  an  octangular  pillar 
of  Faversham  Church,  where  the  costumes  clearly  suggest  an 
Early  English  origin.  Similar  works  exist  at  Arundel  and 
elsewhere,  though  at  Arundel  the  date  is  apjjroximately  fixed 
by  the  date  of  the  clnrrch,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1380.  These 
miu'al  paintings  are  more  plentiful  iu  some  counties  than  in 
others ;  l)ut  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  art  ever 
attained  great  excellence,  or  that  tlie  ^\'ork  of  the  later  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century  was  material!)-  better  than  that  of 
the  earlier  half,  or  that  that,  in  its  tin-n,  showed  any  nuirked 
advance.  That  it  rapidly  deteriorated  in  the  fifteenth  century 
may  lie  taken  for  grantt'd  ;  for,  aluiost  witlmut  excejition,  the 
best  of  these  frescoes  are  generally  the  earliest.  For  instance, 
the  larger  and  older  figures  at  Westminster  are  unquestionably 
superior  to  the  details  of  later  date.  There  is,  of  course,  great 
ditficulty  in  fixing  the  precise  date  of  these  scraps  of  painting: 
one  of  tlie  few  about  which  there  is  absolute  certainty  is  the 
canopy  of  tlie  tmub  of  Anne,  Ri'Iiard's  quern,  erected  shortl}' 
after  her  death,  and  the  date  is  valuable  because  a  trustworthy 
archa'ojogist,  who  had  seen  the  now  destroyed  frescoes  in 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  declared  that  these  were  by  the  same 
hand.  The  receipt  for  £20  to  Master  Peter  Sacrist  for  painting 
this  canopy,  dated  1!)  Richard  II.  (139(i),  is  extant,  but  its  terms 

['  The  designer  of  the  famous  gutes  at  Florence.] 
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suggest  that  it  was 


a  paynicnt  for  work  generally,  and  that  he 
was  the  luiddleuiun,  in  the  transaction,  so  that,  althovigh  the 
date  is  fixed,  we  have  no  clue  either  to  the  name,  the  nationality, 
or  the  position  of  the  artist. 

The  use  of  raised  surfaces,  the  insertion  of  imitation  jewels, 
and  actual  gilding  or  silvering  in  various  metals,  were  certainly 


lliESCuLS    AT    CllAU.llOVi;    till  UCIl,    (l\u\. 

practised    in    Enufland,    and   a   certain    kind    of    work,    thouuh  •'^  ,.  ,. 
^  ,  .  English 

probably    it    belonged    rather    to    the    embroiderer's    than    the  Art. 

painter's  art,  was  at  that  date  essentially  national.     This  was 

the  manufacture  of  transparent  paintings  on  cloth  for  church 

banners  and  similar  purposes.     It  was  a  water-colour  process, 

and  we  have  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  employed  on  a 

scale  suthcient  to  attract  the  attention  of  foreiofn  students.     An 
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Italian  artist  working  in  Boloqiia,  in  l-llO,  mentions  copies, 
made  liy  his  -ortler,  of  recipes  lent  to  him  liy  a  resident  of 
Pavia,  one  Theodoric  of  Flanders,  "  who  had  obtained  them 
in  London  from  the  artists  who  worked  in  them  there."  Special 
mention  is  made  in  this  ciu-ions  passage  of  historical  tignres 
and  other  snbjects;  bnt  as  to  their  artistic  cpialities  the  MS. 
is  silent.  How  far  there  was  anything  like  a  school  of  English 
art,  in  the  time  which  corresponds  with  the  Transitional  and 
early  Perpendicidar  architectnre,  has  never  been  worked  ont ; 
but  probably  we  may  safely  accept  the  late  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's 
verdict,  which  v/as,  that,  as  far  as  the  mere  materials  and 
technical  processes  are  coneerned,  thr  practice  of  the  English 
painters  closely  resembled  that  of  the  followers  of  Giotto. 
Unfortunately  England  had  no  Giotto. 


H.  E.  D. 
BLAK 
I3T0N. 
The  Uni- 
versities. 

Lincoln 

and 

All  Souls' 

Colleges. 


Wykeham's  magnificence  probably  combined  with  other 
causes  to  daunt  for  a  time  intending  patrons  of  learning,  and 
it  was  not  till  nearly  half  a  century  later  that  Bishop  Flemiuing 
of  ].iincoln,  a  Wyclitiite  turned  ultra-orthodo.x,  commenced  the 
"  Gollege  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Maiy  and  All  Saints  of  Lincoln 
in  G.xford "  (Lincoln  College),  and  this  was  quite  immature 
till  its  refoundation  in  1479  by  his  successor,  a  Cambridge  man, 
Thomas  Rotheram,  Lord  Chancellor  1474,  and  subsequently 
Archbisho])  of  York.  His  idea  was  unique  :  he  contemplated 
a  collegiate  church  of  theologians  who  were  ti:i  strengthen  the 
resistance  of  the  Universit}'  to  heresies,  presumably  Wycliftism 
in  particular.  In  14.17.  Chichele  built  St.  Bernard's  College  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  St.  John's  College,  O.xford,  as  a  small 
house  for  (Cistercian  student  monks,  and  in  14-38  a  "  College  of 
the  Souls  of  All  Faithful  J)eparted  at  Oxford"  (All  Souls)  for 
a  warden  and  forty  fellows  or  scholars  studying  arts  and 
philosophy  or  theology  (twenty-four),  and  law  canon  or  civil 
(sixteen).  The  statutes  follow  those  of  Wykeham,  though 
Chichele's  special  purpose  of  providing  for  the  destitution  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  ])eaco  of  the  souls  of  those  slain  in  the 
French  wars  (which  he  had  encouragedi,  renders  the  scope  of 
his  foundation  more  limited.     At  Cambridue  a   London  parson. 


P' 


Williain     liiiigham,    founded    God's    House    (imw    mery'cd    in 


Christ's 


College), 


a     very     small     institution 
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students ;  while  a  few  years  later  Henry  YI.  rivalled  A\'j'ke- 
Iiaui  by  his  two  equally  magniticent  colleges  of  Eton  and 
St.  Nicholas  (King's),  though  at  first  he  had  thought  only  of 
a  school  at  P^ton  with  a  small  hnuse  at  Candjridge.  The 
statutes,  dated  144;>,  show  that  the  young  king  intentionally 
established  his  school  and  college  upon  the  icieal  of  the  great 
bishop;  and  eminent  as  Eton  has  been  since,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  it  was  not  in  an}'  way  an  original  con- 
ception.    Queen's  College 


was  founded  soon  after- 
wards inider  the  patronage 
first  of  Mai'garet  of  Anjou, 
and  then  of  Elizabeth 
Wydeville,  but  it  was  a 
very  small  atfair ;  St. 
Catherine's  Hall  (147.5), 
even  smaller,  was  the  last 
foundation  at  Cambridge 
before  the  series  of  trans- 
formations which  occurred 
in  the  Reformation  period. 
At  ()xford,  Bishop  Wayn- 
Hete,  some  time  head- 
master successively  of 
Winchester  and  Eton, 
founded  St.  ilary  Mag- 
dalen College  out  of  an 
old  almshouse,  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John  Ba].)tist, 
on  the  same  lines  as  New 
College,  but  with  more 
stress  laid  on  the  study  of  theology,  and  with  the  first  clearly 
defined  division  into  senior  and  junior '  members  of  the 
foinidation,  with  different  studies  and  privileges. 

AMien  W3'kehaiu  procured  estates  for  his  colleges  b}^ 
pui-chase  on  easy  tei'uis  from  monastic  bodies,  it  was  the  first 
symptom  of  a  growing  discontent  with  the  monastic  system 
which    found    definite    expression    when    another    Bishop    of 

['  The  latter  called  demie",   (proii.  deiiiys  :    from  LatiiL  iliiiiidiinii,  half),  as 
being  only  entitled  to  half  '.he  Fellows'  allowances.] 


AliCHBISHOi'    CIIICHELE. 
(From  a  portrait  in  ghtss  at  Lumbelk  Palace  Library.) 


King's 
College, 
Cam 
bridge. 


Queen's 
College. 
Oxford. 


Magdalen. 

College, 

Oxford. 
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AVinchester,  Richard  Fox,  was  persuaded  by  Bishop  Oldham, 
of  Exeter,  to  found  Corpus  Christi  College,  Uxfortl,  rather  tiian 
"  pro\ide  livelihoods  for  a  conipanie  of  bussing  monks." 
Accordingly  the  ample  revenues  of  All  Souls',  ilagdalen,  and 
King's  Colleges  were  provided  by  the  suppression  of  Alien 
Priories — that  is,  cells  established  as  dependencies  of  the  great 
French  monastrries  at  a  time  when  the  kings  of  England  were 
also  dukes  of  Normandy.  JJuring  the  long  wars  with  France, 
it  u'as  out  of  the  (picstion  that  English  rents  should  be  sent 
abroail:  they  were  se([uestrated  under  Edward  III.,  and  the  total 
(■(.inrtscatii.in  of  122  such  cells,  enai'ted  in  1402,  was  completed 
iu  1-H-I-.  Chii-hcle  bought  varicms  lauds  frmii  the  (Jrown  at  a 
reduced  price,  and  Henry  VI.  lavished  on  his  noble  foundations, 
tlionyh  not  the  entire  revenues  which  it  is  said  his  father  had 
designed  for  one  large  college  at  Oxfnrd,  yet  many  broad  acres 
wrested  from  the  abbeys  of  Bee  and  Caen,  from  St.  I'eter  de 
(Jonohes  and  St.  Nicholas  d'Ansjers. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  splendid  cuddwiiicnts  for  arts, 
theology,  and  law,  the  decay  of  the  Universities  and  of  learning 
generally  in  England  proceeded  rajjidly  from  the  date  of  the 
Black  iJeath  till  the  introdu(/tion  of  classical  studies  under  tiie 
early  Tudors.  This  retrogression  may  be  traced  to  various 
causes.  In  the  first  place  the  value  of  the  older  endowments 
had  greatly  decreased  with  the  drop  iu  the  profits  nf  agriculture. 
Durham  College,  for  instance,  pnivided  with  aiujile  funds  in 
13.S!),  was  in  great  straits  fifty  years  later.  This  deticiency  was 
only  partly  made  up  by  the  new  foundations.  Secondly,  the 
scholastic  philosophy  and  theology  liad  worn  itself  out,  and 
there  was  as  yet  nothing  to  take  its  place.  In  consequence, 
the  absorbing  attention  which  was  paid  to  the  professional  and 
lucrative  studies  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  was  unchecked  ; 
and  though  Holcot  and  De  Bury  might  speak  scathingly  of  the 
civilians  as  Hagars,  or  cnonues  of  (iod,  there  was  no  cdiupeting 
with  a  piu'suit  which  not  only  gratified  minds  trained  in 
scholastic  subtleties,  but  also  jjrovided  a  royal  I'oad  to  the 
highest  ])osts  in  administration  or  diplomac\'-  Thirdly,  the 
various  Statutes  of  Provisors,  especially  that  of  LSDO,  which 
were  directed  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Popes  on  the 
rights  of  the  Imlders  of  Church  patronage,  were  found  to  dis- 
courage   the   pursuit   of   theological   learning,   at  least   in   the 
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T'niversities.  Xd  doubt  the  appointment  of  mere  foreigners  to 
the  more  valiiaMe  lieiieKees  was  a  serious  wrong  to  Church  and 
State  ;  but  it  was  felt  to  be  quite  as  serious  an  evil   when   the  .^ 

'claims  of  real  students,  which  had  been  recognised  by  the 
Popes,  were  postponed  to  those  of  the  uneducated  relations  of 
the  patrons.  In  1417  and  1438  Convocation  tried  to  make  a 
degree  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  large  proportion  of  livmgs, 
and  exemptions  from  the  penalties  of  Pra'munire  were  obtained 
by  the  Universities  from  time  to  time.  This  agitation  is 
perhaps  the  only  attempt  ever  made  in  England  to  secure  that 
the  "open  career"  provided  to  any  poor  but  ulile  youtlu.should 
be  made  of  value  by  the  requirement  for  certain  public  posts  of 
the  certificate  of  the  University  education,  to  ac([uire  which  the 
gains  of  an  ordinary  profession  have  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Universities  naturally  became  deeply  involved  in  the  The  uni 
two  most  difficult  controversies  of  the  time,  and  this  also  pro-  ^nd^the^ 
diiced  listlsssness  in  matters  more  purely  intellectual.  The  Papacy, 
first  of  these  disputes  was  about  the  Papal  Schism,  which  also 
seriously  damaged  the  cause  of  order  generally.  Paris,  which 
was  then  regaining  its  activity,  took  the  lead  in  the  negotiations 
for  restoring  the  unity  of  the  Latin  Church.  Oxford  was  soon 
pledged  to  the  Italian  against  the  French  claimant :  but  her 
main  contention  was  a  consistent  demand  for  a  General  Council 
to  end  the  scandal.  At  Pisa  an  Oxonian  graduate,  a  friar  from 
Crete,  was  made  Pope  as  Alexander  V.,  while  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  a  former  chancellor  of  Oxford,  Bishop  Halam  of 
Salisbury,  was  one  of  the  most  active  prelates  present.  Both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  displayed  decidedly  ultramontane  ten- 
dencies during  this  period.  Oxford  resisted  the  visitation  of 
Archbishop  Arundel  in  1411  to  the  verge  of  a  serious  conflict 
with  the  Crown,  only  arrested  by  the  mediation  of  Prince  Hal. 
In  1430  Arundel's  attempt  to  visit  Cambridge  ended  in  the 
"  Barnwell  Process,"  after  which  the  rights  of  the  ITnivcrsity 
were  asserted  by  Martin  V.  The  chief  advocate  of  this  ultra- 
montanism  was  the  eccentric  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Reginald 
Pecock,  formerl}'  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  whose  olijection  to 
authority  in  intellectual  matters  eventually  led  him  into  the 
heresies  which  brought  about  his  downfall  and  the  repression  of 
his  doctrines. 

Still   more   distracting  was   the    ferment   produced    by    the 
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teaching  of  W'yclitte,  which  was  a 
sort  of  medieval  "  Oxford  move- 
ment." It  is  siifHcient  here  to  point 
out  with  regard  to  Lollardism  that 
at  Oxford  the  disputes  and  councils 
it  involved  would  have  wrecked 
studies  more  secure  than  those  of: 
the  later  Schoolmen.  Wyclittb's 
itinerant  preachers  were  mainly 
Oxford  masters  of  the  less  learned  (dass,  though  his 
opinions  were  kept  out  of  the  Oxford  schools,  and 
the  eti'orts  of  his  supporters,  Dr.  Nicholas  Hereford 
and  Dr.  Philiii  Eepyngdon  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  a  t'ardinal,  and  a  persecutor),  were  so 
p(.ipular  at  Oxford  that  they  were  ordy  silenced  by 
the  most  high-handed  measures  of  Archbishop 
Courtena}'.  Tlio  University  was  long  embittered 
against  tlie  monks  and  friars,  especially  the  Car- 
melites, to  whose  officiousness  it  ascribed  the  inter- 
ference with  its  jn-ivileges ;  and  Oxford  continued 
to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  reforming  movement 
till  after  the  provincial  council  held  tliere  b}^ 
Archbishop  Arundel  in  1407  (p.  400). 
The  final  stroke  was  put  to  tlie  old  learning  by  the  Wars 
of  th(^  Roses.  Discipline  was  relaxed,  the  higher  degrees  were 
hardly  ever  taken,  and  the  University  of  Oxford  showed  its 
weakness  by  the  way  in  which  it  trimmed  between  Lancaster 
and  York,  with  a  Nevill  and  a  Wydeville  succeeding  one 
another  as  chancellors.  English  learning  suftered  nnich  from 
its  isolation  from  the  Continent,  though  Poggio  Bracciolini 
and  some  few  eminent  scholars  came  over  earlv  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

It  irmst  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  during  this  period 
the  Universities  were  accumulating,  not  only  endowments 
destined    to    increase    in    the    remote    future,    with    beautiful 
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Befin-  Iniildings,  but  also  tlio  tools  by  which  the  new  learninir  niiijht 
^^°i  ill  tiiiie'^be  operative  in  EngUsh  education.  Many  distinguished 
versity  Englishmen  visited  Italy,  and  heard  of  the  new  lights  there. 
They  collected  books,  and  in  many  cases  disposed  of  their 
collections  nobly  and  wisely.  Duke  Hunaphrey  of  Gloucester, 
at  the  suggestion  probably  of  his  physician,  Gilbert  Kymer,  a 
chancellor  of  (Oxford,  presented  to  the  old  University  library 
from  14:3!>  to  1443  so  great  a  number  of  vahiable  MSS.,  that 
at  last,  with  the  help  of  Thomas  Kemji,  Bishop  of  London,  a 
new  library  was  erected  over  the  superb  Divinity  School. 
Though  the  books  were  carried  off  at  the  Retbrmation,  this 
part  of  the  Bodleian  still  retains  the  name  of  Duke  Humphrey. 
He  was  not  only  the  patron  of  Occleve,  Capgrave,  Lydgate, 
and  all  that  was  in  the  least  valuable  in  the  English  literature 
of  the  day.  but  also  a  man  who  saw  that  the  classics  were 
coming  to  the  front.  The  great  scholar  Lionardo  Aretino  was 
amono-  his  friends  :  and  the  books  which  he  gave  to  Oxford 
include  beside  philosophy,  medicine,  astronomy,  and  history 
(there  is  very  little  theolog}-),  specimens  of  piire  literature 
such  as  the  works  of  (3vid,  Gicero,  Seneca,  Quintilian,  and  even 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio. 

The  learned  and  butcherly'  John  Tiptoft,  Karl  of  Worcester, 
gave  a  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  ;  and  another  patron  of 
learning,  like  Tiptoft  a  pupil  of  Guarino  at  Ferrara,  wiis 
William  Grev,  Chancellor  of  Oxford  1440-42,  and  Bishop  of 
Ely  1454.  In  his  prolonged  studies,  under  the  Humanists  in 
Italy,  he  had  acquired  200  JISS.,  which  he  left  to  his  old 
college,  Balliol,  where  1.52  of  them  are  still  preserved.  The 
Caml>ridge  University  Library  seems  to  have  taken  form  about 
the  same  date,  and  Archbishop  Rothcram  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor about  1475  ;  but  at  Cambridge  there  are  hardly  any  traces 
of  classical  literature.  Such  literature  was  to  be  f(.)und  in 
Knglanil  ;  for  the  monks  of  Durham  in  141(3  had  copies  of 
various  works  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Terence,  Claudian,  Juvenal,  Lucan, 
and  Horace,  as  well  as  the  more  ornate  and  popular  Statins; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  the  diffusion  of  taste,  together  with 
the  re-introduction  of  (i reek,  produced  the  English  Renaissance, 
the  interest  of  which   centres   mainlj'   in   ( )xford. 

['  Like  an  Italian  of  the  Renaissance :  '/.  ^^'-  Hunt' .s  life  of  him  in  the 
IHetionanj  of  National  Bioffmpliy.J 
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Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centiirv  the  most  learned  oT-fiM'^c 
and   painstakmg   art-histonans   in   Europe    were   entirely   mis-  Music  in 
taken    in    their    chronological    theories   concerning   the   origin  England, 
and  progress   of  regular  musical  composition  in  England  and 
on     the    t'Dutinent     during    the    ^liddle    Ages.       They    were 
unanimous  in  the  helief  that  the  so-called  Firxt  Flemish  Sehovl, 
which  flourished  so  brilliantly  under  the  leadershijJ  of  Gulielmus 
Dufay  in  the  tirst  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  earliest 
that  had  ever  existed.     We  know  now  that  this  theory  was  as 
false  as  it  was  baseless.    The  researches  of  Mr.  Wilham  Chappell, 
supplemented  b}'  those  of  Mons.  de  Coussemaker,  conclusively 
prove   that   a   highly  developed   School  of  Composition  existed 
in  England  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  at  least,  before  the  art 
was   systematically    taught   by    Gulielmus    Dufay    in    the    Low- 
Countries. 

The  earliest  song  with  English  words  that  has  yet  come 
to  light  is  contained  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
but  it  is  only  a  single  voice-part,  written  in  neum-like  characters 
and,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  without  an}'  definite  rhythm.  ^ 

The  earliest  secular  composition  in  iiarts  which  has  hitherto  "Sumer  is 
T.  T  1    •  /-  r.  1     i-         •  •  V.       icunien  in.' 

been  discovered  is  a  (_anon,  or  Kound,  lor  six  voices,  written 

about  the  year  12-10;  as  melodious  as  an  Italian  Fa  la  of  the 

best  period,  and,  considering  the  date  at  which  it  was  written, 

wonderfully  free  from  contrapuntal  defects.     The  poem  to  which 

the  music  is  adapted  is  a  "Song  ot  Spring," graphically  describing 

the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  bright  ilay  morning,  with  its  fragrant 

blossoms,  its  pastoral  beauties,  and  its  rich  chorus  of  the  voices 

of  Nature,  dominated  throughout  by  the  song  of  the  cuckoo. 

And  so  genial  is  the  treatment  of  the  subject  that  the  Rota, 

though   composed   so  long  ago,  can  still  be  sung  with   effect, 

and  listened  to  with  pleasure.^ 

The  MS.  in  the  British  Mu.seum  which  contains  this  famous 

round   also   includes    some    sacred    compositions    in    two    and 

three  parts  of  the  same   date,  and   another  MS.   of  but   little 

1  See  Stainer's  "Early  Bodlciau  Music,"  2  vols.,  folio,  1901,  a  publication 
which  contains  photographic  facsimiles  and  transcriptions  of  aU  the  early  secular 
music  (before  1500)  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

-  A  fiJI  account  of  this  remarkable  composition  is  given  by  Mr.  Wooldridge  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  "  0.\ford  History  of  Music"  (1901),  pp.  326-338. 
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later  date  (MS.  Arundel  24.S)  contains  similar  sacred  com- 
positions to  English  and  French,  as  well  as  Latin  words. 
Photographs  of  all  these  pieci  s  may  be  seen  in  Vol.  I.  of 
"  Early  English  Harmony,"  published  b\'  the  Plainsong  and 
Medieval  Music  Society  m  l.S!»7. 

Jo'i"  The   fourteenth  century   seems   to   have    been   a   period  of 

Dunstable.  .....  -^    ,.  .       ,  i        i  i 

stagnation    m   the    history  ot    music,   but   towards   the   close  oi 

that  century  was  born  the  Englishman   John  Dunstable,  who 

made  such  advances  in  musical  composition  as  almost  amounted 

to  the  discovery  of  a  new  art.^ 

His  fame  was  even  greater  on  the  Continent  than  in  his 

own   country,   and   he   was   regarded '  as    the    founder    of   the 

Flemish  school  of  Dufay  and  Binchois.      Of  late  years  a  large 

number  of  his  compositions  have  been  recovered.     Miss  Stainer, 

in  the  "  Saminelbande  der  Internationalen  JIusik-Gesellschaft " 

for   1900-1901,   has   been   able    to    tabulate    forty-six    distinct 

pieces,  and  many  of  these  are  now  in  course  of  publication  by 

Dr.  Adier  from  the  Trent  music  MSS.      In  England  we  have, 

unfortunately,   only    three    pieces   that    can   with   certainty   be 

attributed  to  Dunstable,  though   there  are  several  anonymous 

compositions,    such    as    the    charming    three-part    song    "  Go, 

heart  hurt  with  adversity,"  printed  in  "  Early  Bodleian  Music," 

which  mav  well  have  come  from  his  pen.     Dunstable  died  in 

145o,  and  was    buried   in   St.   Stephen's,  Walbrook,  where   his 

epitaph  was  seen  and  copied  by  Stow,  the  antiquaiy. 

Lionel  Another  English  composer  of  the   period  who   enjoyed   an 

European    reputation   w-as    Lionel    Power.      At    St.    Edmund's 

College,    near    \\'are    in    Hertfordshire,    is    preserved    a    MS. 

which  contains  135  sacred  compositions  by  English  composers, 

apparently  of  the  first  half  of  the   fifteenth  centuiy.     In  the 

"  Sammelbande    der    Internationalen     M  usik-Gesellschaft "    for 

1!)()()-1901   Mr.  Barclay  Squire  has  given  a  complete  thematic 

inde.x   of  its    contents,  together  with    transcriptions  of  five    of 

the   compositions.     The  names  of  twenty-three   composers  are 

given.     There   are  twenty-one   composiridiis   In'  Lionel    Power, 

but  only  one  that  can  be  ascribed  to  Dunstable. 

'  .lolin  Tinctor,  the  theorist,  wi-ote  about  1475:  "Quo  tit  ut  liac  tempestf-te 
faciilta.s  nostrae  iiiusiees  tam  mirabile  susceperit  inerementum  quod  ars  nova  esse 
videatur,  cujus,  ut  ita  dicam.  novae  artis  fons  et  origo  apud  Anulicos,  qiioruin  caput 
Duns*ablo  cxstitit.  fuisse  perhibetur."     Coiissemaker,  '•  Scriptores."  iv. .   I.jl. 
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Of  a  slightly  hiter  date  are  two  collections  uf  carols  and 
songs,  sacred  and  secular,  one  in  the  British  Museum  (Add. 
iVIS.  56G5),  and  the  other  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (ilS.  Selden 
B.  26).  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  latter  (containing; 
over  fifty  compositions  iu  two,  three,  and  four  parts)  have 
been  photographed  and  transcribed  in  "  Early  Bodleian  Music." 
Included  among  them  is  tlie  famous  song  on  the  victory  of 
Agincourt  (1415)  beginning  "Our  king  went  forth  to  Xormandy," 
with  the  refrain — 

Deo  graciaf  iiiir/lia 
Redde  pro  victofia. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  (1455-14(S5)  put  a  serious  check  on 
the  progress  of  music  in  this  country.  The  coniposer  who 
attained  the  greatest  eminence  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
disastrous  period  was  Robert  Fayrfax,  organist  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge 
in  1592,  and  died  in  1530.  Many  compositions  by  him  and 
his  contemporaries  are  preserved  in  a  splendid  ilS.  at  Eton 
College  and  in  the  British  Museum  "Fayrfax  ]]oke "  (Add. 
MS.  54()5 ). 

The  first  music  printed  in  England  was  a  collection  of 
twenty  songs  of  three  and  four  parts,  issued  l)y  \Vynkyn  de 
AV<jrde  in  1530.  Only  a  single  cojiy  of  the  bass  part  now 
survives.  It  was  formerly  in  Ritson's  library,  and  is  now 
exhibited  in  a  show  case  at  the  British  Museum.* 


ROBERT  DiinxG  the  fourteenth  century  cases  of  sorcery  came  to  the 
Ma^c  and  'i'0"t  in  sutttcient  numbers  to  prove  popular  belief  in  it,  but 
Alchemy,  j^ot  to  sliow  an  exaggerated  dread.  Chroniclers  still  speak 
of  demoniacal  agreements,  with,  perhaps,  a  note  of  incredulity, 
and  Chaucer  tells  us  with  a  smilo  that  the  fairies  that  used 
to  haunt  each  grove  are  gone — banished,  no  doubt,  by  the 
good  friars  who  wander  over  the  land.  The  cases  of  sorcery 
we  meet  with  are  dealt  with  by  the  archdeacon,  or  by  the 
King's  Court ;  thus,  a  man  found  with  a  book  of  magic  and 
a  dead  man's  head  iu  his  wallet  w'as  released  for  laclc  of  evidence, 
though  the  book  and  head  were  burnt,      hi  the  fifteenth  century 

[*  Little  moi-e  than  the  first  para^r.iph  ot  the  article  ori!i;inally  supplied  by  the 
liite  Mr.  Kookstro  apjiears  in  the  aliove.  Since  it  was  written,  I'.icts  have  been 
discovcrpd  wliich  have  been  here  eniliodied  by  Jlr.  .1.  F.  11.  ."^tainer.] 
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the  crime  of  sorcery  became  iiuportant  in  its  political  bearings — 
the  ease  with  which  the  chartji'e  couhl  be  made,  the  httle 
evidence  necessary  to  support  it,  and  tlie  dittimhy  of  province 
a  neo'ativo,  made  it  a  convenient  engine  Ibr  lianipering  or 
removing  an  opjionent.  (Consulting  a  divinci'  .is  to  the  king's 
death  came  pirilmisly  near  compassing  and  dixising  it,  and 
the  ancient  connection  between  witch  and  poisoner  (the  same 
word  is  used  for  both  in  the  classical  languages)  was  neither 
forgotten  nor  non-existent.  The  (Uviner  who  tittered  the 
prophci/y  could  tind  the  means  for  its  fulfilment.  The  change 
of  popular  fet'ling  t<)\var(ls  the  crime,  the  growtii  of  fear  and 
biiiror,  is  sliown  by  the  hullai'd  tracts,  the  Bishops'  Visitation 
iu(|uiries,  the  Sorbonne  Articles  of  139.S,  and  such  documents 
as  the  Commission  to  the  Bisho])  of  Lincoln  in  140(1. 
Sorcery  in  It    Was    ]iroli;di|\'    on    some    chargi^    oH   cimsulling   a    diviner 

that  Joan,  tlie  (jueen  Dijwager,  was  iui[)risoned  in  141'J  ;  but 
the  case  whi<:'h  tirst  struck  men's  minds  was  that  which  led 
til  the  murder  of  •lames  T.  of  Scotland  (1437)  by  Walter,  Earl  of 
Atiiiile,  who  hail  birii  told  by  his  magician  that  his  destiny 
was  to  wrar  a  crrnvn.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  this  propliecy 
only  increased  public  alarm  whi'u.as  fh^urv  ^"l.  \^as  approaching 
manhood,  it  was  tuld  that  the  wifr  nf  tlie  I'rotei-tor,  Eleanor 
( 'obhaui,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  lind  been  cnusulting  the  tiend 
as  to  the  life  of  the  king  and  lirr  nun  destinv,  and  had  masted 
a,  wax  image  of  Henry  slowly  before  a  tiro  to  waste  awav 
bis  frame  with  iliat  of  his  likeness.  A  witi-li,  Margaret 
Jom'dain  (wlm  li.id  been  brought  ten  years  prcvioiislv  liefire 
the  ('ounril,  Imt  had  then  esca)ied  fn-  want  of  rxidmre),  from 
whom  she  had  obtained  the  ciiarms  b\-  Avhirli  slio  r.aptivated 
till'  debauchee  Protector,  had  furnished  hrr  with  tlie  king's 
image,  and  had  introduced  a  certain  Master  Roger,  a  magician, 
to  licr.  Roger  had  obtaini.'d  the  services  of  Southwell,  a  canon 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  to  bless  his  preparations  for 
raising  the  fiend,  and,  through  his  servants  ( iloucester's  enemies 
obtained  their  information.  Stow  tells  us  of  the  public  ex- 
posure of  Roger  Bolinbroke  in  his  curious  garments,  sword 
and  sceptre  in  hand,  standing  beside  his  ]iainted  chair,  with 
copper  figures  at  each  corner.  The  result  is  well  Icnowu ; 
Gloucester  fell,  his  duchess  did  ]iublic  peuanro,  llir  magician 
was  executed,   and   the  witch   burned    as    a    hei'etic.      Another 
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execution  for  sorcery — discreditable  alike  to  the  English,  the 
French  ('lergy,  aufl  the  University  of  Paris — was  the  burning 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whose  sorcery  chiefly  consisted  in 
wearing  a  bram-li  of  ■  uiaudragoras "  and  in  believing  in  a 
"fairy''  well. 

A    more   purely  polilical   case    was    the;    charge   against   the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  investigated  at  her  own  request  in    14.70. 


CONSULTING    A    WITCII    (MS.   K...V.    17   I'.   ii.|. 


One  Thomas  Wake,  a,  s([uiri'.  jinxliiccd  a  l(\iden  image  of  a 
man-at-arms,  broken  in  the  middle,  and  bound  together  with 
wire,  which  had  been  left  at  a  country  parsonage  bj-  a  troop 
of  soldiers,  and  said  that  by  this  the  Duchess  had  charmed  the 
king  to  wed  her  daughter  Elizabeth  Woodville.  The  council 
cleared  her  of  the  charge ;  but  it  was  revived  in  1488,  and 
formed  one  of  the  grounds  for  deposing  Edward  Y.  Another 
case,  happening  in    1477,  shows   the    way    in    which    a    charge 


Conjura- 
tion. 
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of  witclici'iift  was  utilised  by  the  great.  A  certain  Thomas 
ijiirdet,  .son  of  Henry  VI. 's  Grand  Butler  of  Normandy,  was 
annoyed  that,  in  one  of  his  |)rogTesses,  Edward  IV.  had  shot  a 
favourite  deer,  and,  it  is  said,  wished  that  the  head,  horns  and  all, 
were  in  the  man  who  had  killed  it.  For  this  lie  was  hronght  tn 
trial,  condenmed  for  poisoning,  sorcery  and  enchantment,  and 
executed  at  Tyburn. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  neither  Stow  nor  Shakespeare 
mentions  the  wax  image  of  Henry   \'l.  ;  probably  both  believed 

It  too  serious  a  matter  to  speak 
of,  nnich  as  elementary  cliemi(/al 
manuals  do  not  describe  the 
manufacture  of  explosive  com- 
pounds. Some  curious  processes 
lor  making  these  uuages  remain. 
In  a  treatise  under  the  name  of 
Artephius,  a  pn.icess  is  described 
where  a  h(_>llow  cross  is  made  tor 
the  reception  of  a  spirit,  and 
under  it  an  image  corresponding 
to  the  object  re([uired,  c.i/.  :i  chair, 
if  pre-eminence  is  .sought.  The 
reason  for  the  cross  is  tliat,  since 
the  shape  of  the  spirit  is  un- 
known, a  cross  possessing  length 
and  breadth  is  a  most  suitable 
and  universal  substitute  for  the 
proper  form.  We  can  form  a 
picture  of  the  conjurations  of 
clerk"  as  blaster  Roger.  His  stock-in-trade  consisted 
"  magic,  pentacles'  on  cover,  each  opening  containing 
on  the  left  an  image  of  a  spirit  in  its  accustomed  form,  on  the 
right  the  magical  characters  representing  it,  the  invocation  by 
which  it  nuist  be  called,  the  place,  time,  and  incense  to  use.  This 
book  is  consecrated  by  being  buried  with  fitting  ceremonies  three 
days,  at  a  spot  where  three  roads  meet.  Some  days  before  the 
incantation  the  seer  prepares  him.self  for  the  ceremony  by  hear- 
ing  mass,  Jiis  instruments  Ijcing,  if  possible,  laid  on  the  altar  ;  a 

['   A    nuitlic-matical   figure    used  in   iiiciintatiiuis  :    aiiparciitly  a  tivi'  poinU'ct 
star.l 
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suitable  spot  is  chosen,  and  at  the  planetary  hour  the  ceremony 
begins.  Clothed  in  priestly  garments,  his  companions  dressed 
in  white  linen  and  chanting  litanies  and  gospels,  a  circle  is  traced, 
the  divine  names  are  inscribed  in  it,  and  those  of  the  angels  of 
the  day  who  guard  and  assist  in  the  ceremony.  Pentacles  are 
traced  round  the  circle,  and  the  characters  of  the  evil  spirits  to 
be  summoned,  then  the  circle,  the  tire,  and  the  incense  are  blessed 
in  order,  and  the  angels  of  the  four  winds  and  the  seven  planets 


sitii b6!t  jfai-ix ou-'^fVi,"!  :icfli<» 


A    .MAGICIAN    IN    Ills    CIKCLE    (MS.  Tib.  A.    nL). 


are  invoked,  while  all  tlie  wliile  the  assistants  keep  up  their 
chant.  Then  the  magician  stands  up  and  summons  the  spirit  he 
requires,  and  all  the  air  round  the  circle  swarms  with  frightfid 
visions,  but  not  yet  does  the  spirit  appear.  He  calls  stronger 
and  louder,  and,  showing  the  pentaele,  orders  it  to  appear.  At 
last  itromes  under  its  own  form,  answers  the  cpiestions,  and  obeys 
the  orders.  The  magician  birls  it  depart  in  peace,  the  incense  is 
extinguished,  and,  re-forming  the  procession,  the  company  retire, 
chanting  a  litany  as  they  go.  Opinions  differed  as  to  the 
s])iritual  status  of  the  seer  and  his  companions  :  most  theologians 
held  that  they  entered  into  an  implied  contract  with  the  Fiend, 
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the  popiilai- view  iiKire  tliuii  suspected  the  existence  oF  a  direct 
one,  while  the  magician  represented  himself  as  taking  the 
advantage  of  his  l^nowledge  of  certain  powers  whicli  the  ChtU'ch 
possessed  but  did  nut  use,  running  very  definite  risks  if  lie  was 
unskiU'ul  or  negligent.  Legally,  it  appears  that  the  crime  of 
sorcery  was  punishable  at  conunon  law  if  injury  was  caused  in 
an}'  way ;  or,  if  the  case  was  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  the  sorcerer  was  burnt  by  virtue  of  a  writ  "  de  hreretico 
comburendo."  I'robably,  the  majority  of  the  burnings  for  heresy 
from  1440  onward  were  for  witclicraft. 
Alchemy.  A   MS.  list    of   alchemists    gives   the    names    of  a    score    of 

English  writers  on  the  subject  during  the  fourteenth  century 
and  towarils  the  close  of  it  much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
science.  Gower  and  Chaucer  picture  for  us  the  theory  and 
practice  of  alchemy  respectivel}' :  indeed,  it  was  probably  owing 
to  Gower's  influence  that  Chaucer  was  led  to  engage  in  the 
study.  The  rurrent  theor}-  still  was  that  metallic  substances 
consist  of  a  mer<-nry  or  fusible  principle,  and  a  sulplnu-  or 
hardening  one,  and  as  these  were  pure  or  otherwise,  so  the 
qualities  of  the  metal  varierl.  Accordingly,  alchemists  sought 
a  drug  to  purge  metals  of  their  impurities,  and  make  them 
perfect,  (lower  ti'lls  us  of  three  stones  of  this  nature — one 
which  acts  on  the  body,  a  second  on  the  senses  and  intellect, 
and  a  third  on  minerals,  driving  out  the  rust,  the  odour,  and 
the  hardness.  Chaucer  gives  us  the  alchemist  at  work,  with 
a  minute  accuracy  of  detail  which  shows  his  personal  interest 
in  the  result,  and  with  onl}-  the  portions  of  theory  which  would 
be  caught  up  bv  the  practiral  man.  He  shows  us  the  charlatan 
cheating  his  victim  by  sleight  (.)f  hand  or  false  bottoms  to  his 
crucible,  and  the  genuine  worker,  using  actual  mercury  and 
sulphur,  with  man}-  substances,  mineral,  animal,  or  vegetable  ; 
every  now  and  then  losing  their  material  by  an  explosion  of 
their  tightly  sealed  vessels,  or  by  their  borax  and  lime  forming 
a  Hux  and  dissolving  their  earthen  crucible,  lint  cliailatan  or 
worker  alike  brought  ruin  to  all  who  believed  them,  and  we 
may  fairly  trace  the  Statute  of  1403,  forbidding  the  nudti])lica- 
tion  (if  gtild  and  silver,  to  the  Canon's  Yeoman's  Talc,  and  the 
state  of  things  therein  described. 

1'wo  generations  ]iassed,  and  no  more  was  heard  uf  alchemy 
till   |)uke  Humpjirey  found   his  finances  exhausted,  and  set  the 
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alclieiuists  to  wurk  aL;-;iin.     The  works  of  LuUy  were  translatecl   Alchemy 
from  Proven9al  iuto  Latin  in  14-i3,  and  many  persons   sought  prance, 
the  king's  k^ave  to  engage  in  the  stiid\-,  some  of  the  hcences 
being  of  exceptional  interest.     Soon  the  royal  exchequer  became 
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low,  and  as  alcliemists  were  not  wanting  to  point  out  "  useful 
methods  by  which  coin  of  gold  and  silver  may  be  multipHed 
in  our  Kingdom  of  England,"  Henry  VI.  issued,  in  1450-7,  three 
Commissions  to  examine  and  re]iort  on  the  schemes  submitted 
to    them.     The   second    thus    describes   the   Elixir :    "  By   it  all 
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intirinitics  may  ho  cnrcil,  lininau  life  [)iMliini;eil  to  its  utmost 
limit,  and  mankind  preserved  in  health  and  strength  of  body 
and  mind,  clearness,  and  vigour:  all  wotmds  are  healed  by  it 
without  diffieultv,  and  it  is  the  best  and  sin-est  remedy  against 
poisons:  with  it,  too.  many  other  benefits  to  ns  and  the  com- 
munity of  our  realm  niay  be  wrought,  such  as  the  transnmtation 
of  metals  into  actual  gold  and  the  purest  silver."  The  effect 
of  these  commissiiins  seems  to  liavo  been  to  lessen  Henry's 
hopes  from  alchemy,  and  tlie  pursuit  gradually  dropped  on  the 
accession  of  Edward  IV.  (perhaps  from  the  dearth  of  grc^at 
}iatrons),  though  licences  contiiuie  to  be  granted  up  to  1477. 

We  get  much  information  as  to  the  popular  alchemy  from 
some  little-known  jioems  of  the  time.  Ripley  (who,  tradition 
asserts,  sent  gold  to  Rhodes  to  fight  the  Turks),  m  his 
"Compound  of  Alchemy"  (1471),  dedicated  to  Edward  TV.. 
gives  an  account  of  the  fraternity  of  London  Alchemists.  They 
harboured,  it  seems,  in  Westminster  (the  Archdeacon  being 
easily  satisfied  there),  and  came  to  London  to  seek  their  duj^es, 
who  followed  them  up  and  do^vn,  hoping  by  their  means  to 
come  to  great  riches.  The  goldsmiths  and  merchants  who 
have  lent  them  money  would,  however,  be  glad  to  get  back 
even  a  part  iif  it ;  so  they  are  arrested  and  led  oft'  to  Newgate  or 
Ltidgate,  whei'e  they  are  questioned.  Their  ready  excuses  win  on 
the  merchants,  and  they  arc  released  and  dejiart  to  \A'estminster. 

"  Aud  wlieu  tliey  tliere  sit  at  the  wine, 

'These  monks  (say  the}')  have  many  a  pnnnd." 
'Wonhl  God  (saith  one)  tliat  some  were  mine, 

Heighi),  care  away,  let  tlie  cup  go  round.' 
'Drink  on  ("saith  anotlier),  tlie  means  are  fouud : 
I  am  a  Master  of  that  Art, 
I  warrant  us  we  sliall  have  part.'"" 

And  Ripley  ironically  advises  the  abbot  to  cherish  men  who 
will  soon  restore  the  poverty  of  St.  Benedict. 

Thomas  Norton  (1477)  tells  us  how  all  classes,  even  weavers 
and  tinkers,  had  joined  in  the  search  for  riches,  and  the 
land  was  brought  to  poverty.  In  one  chapter  he  tells  of  the 
dangers  of  an  alchemist,  and  illustrates  them  from  the  life 
of  a  contemporar}',  Thomas  Dalton,  a  monk  of  Gloucester, 
formerly  clerk  to  Sir  John  Delvis,  wlios(>  son  was  at  the  court 
of  Edward.      On  Delvis'  information,  the  king  sent  for  Dalton 
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by  Thomas  Herbert,  who  arrested  him,  and,  after  some  roui,rh 
handling,  brought  him  to  court.  Here  Dalton  admitted  having 
made  gokl  for  Delvis,  but  refused  to  attempt  it  again,  saying 
that  he  had  destroyed  all  his  material,  and  Edward  dismissed 
him  with  a  small  gratuity.  On  his  way  from  t-ourt,  however, 
Herbert  seized  on  the  mdnek}'  alchemist,  and  endeavoured 
by  promises  and  threats  to  make  him  engage  in  the  work, 
imprisoning  him  for  three  j-ears  in  Gloucester  Castle,  and  even 
bringing  him  out  for  execution ;  threats  and  promises  alike 
in  vain.  But  Norton  believed  in  the  art,  and  laments  how 
this  violence  had  lost  great  ease  to  the  country : 

"To  have  cea-sed  taxe.s  ami  tallaircs  of  tliis  loudc; 
Wliereby  much  love  and  gnu'i'  woukl  liave  be, 
Between  kuightlmod.  priesthood,  and  commonalty." 

Probably  the  only  practical  result  of  the  study  of  alchemy 
in  this  period  is  seen  in  the  great  number  of  distilled  waters, 
essences,  spirits,  etc.,  the  preparation  of  which  was  the  work 
of  the  ladies  of  Tudor  days.  Most  of  them  were  known  cen- 
turies before,  V)itt  were  popularised  bj^  this  wide  extension 
of  alchemy.  An  example  of  this  occtirs  later,  when  it  is 
thought  a  legitimate  excuse  if  an  alchemist,  who  may  lie  a 
small  yeoman,  to  hide  his  real  object,  tells  his  still-maker 
that  he  is  about  to  make  an  eye-water  for  his  father. 

The   supremacy   of  Chaucer   is  in  nothing  more  clearly   seen  h.  frank 
than  in  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a  century  after  his  death  LUera-' 
he  was  the  sole  source  of  inspiration  for  the  poets.     In  Scotland  ture. 
this  was   not   inconsistent   with   a  measure   of  originality  ;    in 
England  it  was.     A  time  of  religious  persecution  and  foreign 
war,  followed  by  internecine  feud,  is  not  favourable  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  an  open-minded,  sympathetic,  and  humorous 
conception    of  life    as   that   seen    in    the   "Canterbury   Tales." 
It  was  Chaucer  the  student  of  the  "  Eoman  de  la  Rose,"  not 
Chaucer   the   poet   of  his   fellow-men,   nor   even   Chaucer    the 
student  of   Italian    literature,    after    whom    the    younger   versi- 
fiers stumbled. 

Of  these,  Thomas  Occlcve  (b.  l:5()9.  d.  c.  1450)  stood  near  occieve. 
to  Chaucer  personally,  and  his  verse   recalls   more  often    than 
any    other   his   master's   lighter   manner.      His   character   and 
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life  reinirul  one  of  Robert  Greene.  He  luid  the  same  love 
of  pleasure,  the  same  weakness  of  purpose,  the  same  fatal  ease 

of  i'X|ircssinn,  the    same   high   ideal   nf  woiiiaiil il      All   that 

we  know  of  his  life  is  to  be  found  in  his  "  ^hdc  lii'ulc,''  his 
"  Coiinilaint,"  and  his  "  Dialoij' "  with  the  old  lic^ji/ar  in  the 
prologue  to  his  "  (iovernail  of  Prinees"  (1411  or  1412),  his 
longest  and  most  ambitious  work.  Writti/n  with  the  aim  of 
winning  the  patronage  of  the  young  Prince  Henry,  this  "  ilirror 
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for  I'l-iuci's"  was  rhioHv  based  on  j^^gidius  Colonna's  "  De 
Kcgiminc  Priu<-i|inin,"  couiiiosed  for  PhiHp  the  Fair.  The 
various  asjucts  ol'  a,  prince's  duty,  with  ilhistrative  examples 
from  tlic  liiblc,  classics,  Church  fathers,  and  English  history, 
arc  dcah,  witli  in  "  rlnnic  royal,"  a  measure  ill-suited  for  such 
a  theme.  In  tlie  prologue  oceui's  the  touching  passage  in  which, 
addressing  fJhaucer  as  "  maistere  deere  and  fadir  reuerent," 
Occlevc!  laments  that  his  "  deth  hath  harme  irreparable  unto 
us  doon,"  adding,  with  only  too  much  truth  : 

[■  So  called  as  containing  the  account  of  his  ill-rc>rulatod  life.] 
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"She  niifjlifc  liuu  tarycil  lier   reugeancc  a  while 
Til  that  some  man  had  egal  to  the  be. 
Nay  lat  be  that  I    solie  knew  wel  tliat  this  yle 
May  never  man  forth  l)rynge  lyk  to  the." 

Occleve  also  told  with  siict'oss  two  stories  from  the  "(iesta 
Roinauoruiu,"  the  "Talc  of  Jciislaiis'  Wife,"  and  the  "Tale 
of  Jtmathas,"  hoth  in  ('haiieer  stanza.  His  many  balades  are 
neither  lyrical  in  tone  nor  correct  in  form.  His  best  work  is 
imdoubtedly  t(,)  be  found  in  those  passages  where  his  reverence 
for  women  is  heightened  and  rerined  by  the  religious  emotion. 
Consequently,  his  finest  poem  is  the  "  Modir  of  God,"  which, 
on  the  authority  of  an  Edinburgh  MS.,  was  long  thought  to 
be  Chaucer's.  The  close  of  the  "  Letter  to  Cupid "  in  the 
same  metre  (rh^'me  royal)  is  dominated  b}'  tlie  same  spirit. 
Had  Occleve  only  possessed  more  sense  of  proportion,  been 
content  to  restrain  the  expression  of  his  remorse,  and  been  gifted 
with  a  Hner  instinct  in  the  choice  of  his  measures,  much  of 
his  work  would  rank  higher  than  it  docs. 

John  Lydgate  (r.  1372 — c  1451)  was  a  man  of  greater  Lydgate. 
robustness  and  with  more  real  insight  and  a  greater  sense  of 
humour  than  Occleve.  He  had  in  him  the  making  of  a  really 
effective  fabliau  writer — <'.(/.  "  The  Chorle  and  the  Bird '' — and 
light  satirist,  but  he  was  a  monk  of  Bury — a  profession  ill-con- 
sistent with  the  themes  most  sympathetica  to  liim — and  he  had 
an  overpowering  admiration  for  Chaucer,  which  was  his  ruin  as  a 
poet.  The  first  half  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  attempt  to  bring 
his  rule  of  conduct  and  that  of  the  monastery  into  some  accord. 
This  was  no  easy  matter,  for  his  youtli,  as  his  "Testament" 
.shows,  was  as  wild  as  Occleve's.  None  the  less,  he  was  a  most 
volitrainous  writer,  ])roducing  narrative,  devotional,  hagiological, 
philosophic,  and  seientitic  poems,  besides  many  occasional  pieces 
He  was  already  ])ast  middle  life  when  he  began  his  first  impor- 
tant poem.  The  "  Troy  Book  '  ( 1420),  a  rendering  of  Guido  dcllc 
Colonne's  "  Historia  Trojana,"  was  begun  (141 2)  at  Prince  Henry's 
request,  and  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  completion  of  the  partial 
view  taken  in  "  Troilus  and  Cryseyde,"  to  supply  the  pre-Britanuic 
history  of  our  race,  omitted  by  Layamon  and  his  predecessors. 
The  poem  is  in  :10,000  lines  of  heroic  couplets,  which  run  more 
smoothly  than  much  of  his  later  work.  In  Lydgate's  youth 
Chaucer  had  consented  to    ■  amende  and    correcte   the   wrong 
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traces"  of  his  '•  rude  ponne,"'  the  loss  of  wliich  help  he  laments  iu 
the  "History  of  Troy,"  confessing  that  he  follows  "the  sentence": — 

•■And  triiutlie  of  metre  I  set  also  a-syde. 
For  of  that  art  I  liad  as  the  uo  guyde. 
Me  to  reduce  wlioii  I  went  a-wrouge. 
I  toke  none  liede  nouther  of  sliorte  nor  louge, 
But  to  the  trouthe,  and  left(>  euryosj'le 
Both  of  niakynge  and  of  metre  be."  - 

Lydgate's  One  soon  discovers  that  he  had  no  ajipreciation  of  the  strict 

Verses.       YnmtH  Chancer  had  set  himself  in  grafting  the  Romance  prin- 
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ciples  of  metre  upon  the  native  strongly  rhythmical  stoclv. 
Lydgate  allowed  himself  the  same  freedi>m  in  the  position  of  the 
verse-accent  which  he  found  in  the  work  of  ilachault  and  Gran- 
son  :  a  freedom  that  Chaucer's  interest  doubtless  held  in  check  in 
his  first  attempts  :  and  he  made  no  effort  to  vary  the  position  of 
the  csesui'a,  which  with  him  alwaAS  follows  the  second  foot.  The 
explanation  of  much  that  is  rough  in  liis  verse  is  due  rather  to 
an  ignorant  imitation  of  Romance  |)rinciples  than  to  a  lack  of 
ear.  His  most  important  work,  "  'I'lie  Story  of  Thebes  (c.  1422), 
suggested  by  the  "  Knight's  Talc"  and  designed   to  form  one  of 


1  "  Life  of  Our  Lady."  fol.  E,.  b. 

-  -'History  of  Troy,"  Pynson,  l.".]:i.  fol.  E^.  h. 
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the  "  Canterbury  "  series,  wus  in  the  same  heroic  couplet,  whilst 
his  most  popular  but  ihillest  poem,  the  "  Falls  of  Princes," 
written  for  Humphrey,  Duke  of  (iloucester,  between  l-iSO  and 
l-i^iS,  is  a  renderini^  in  "  rliyme  ro^al ''  of  a  French  translation  of 
Boccaccio's  "  De  Casibus  Virorum  Illustrium."  The  theme  was 
sympathetic  to  a  people  whicli  saw  three  of  tlieir  kings  within  a 
century  come  to  a  tragic  end.  The  source  of  inspiration  was 
again  Chaucer  ("  The  ilonke's  Tale "),  and  the  subject  did  not 
lose  its  popularity  till  the  issue  of  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Mirror 
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for  ^lagistrates,"  in  1620.  Lydgate  also  wrote  the  "  Complaint 
of  the  Black  Knight,"  and  in  his  j-ounger  days  (c.  1-403)  the 
"  Temple  of  Glas,"  an  allegorical  poem,  formerly  attributed  to 
Hawes.  In  his  later  calmer  years  he  versitied  to  order  the  lives 
of  SS.  Alban,  Edmund,  and  Margaret.  There  was  nothing  that 
came  amiss  to  his  eas}',  somewhat  slip.shod  muse.  To  modern 
taste,  Lydgate's  occasional  pieces  on  social  subjects,  such  as  his 
"  Satirical  Description  of  his  Lady "  or  his  "  Ballade  on  the 
Extravagant  Head-dresses  of  the  Day,"  will  always  prove  most 
attractive,  and  cause  regret  that  he  wasted  his  energies  on  any- 
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tliiiiL!"  niDi'e  aiiiliitious.'  When,  in  the  next  century,  one  comes 
to  the  endless  and  moralising  allegory  of  the  "  Pastime  of 
Pleasure  "(c.  loOO)  shambling  along  on  the  utterly  weak-kneed 
line  of  Hawes,  one  feels  that  the  revolt  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey 
came  none  ti>o  sonu. 

A  few  wonls  must  suffice  t^r  the  prose  of  this  pcridil.  In 
licginald  Pecock's  "  Re])ressour  of  overmui-li  JUauiinL;-  the 
(_'lcrgy "  (written  144!i),  we  have  an  acute  and  ingenious 
att;ick  on  the  Lollard  jmsition,  written  in  the  pedantic  style 
of  :i  piu'ist  who  rejei'ted.  as  Ascham  did  in  the  iii.'Xt  centur\-, 
the  riches  of  the  liomance  vocabulary  which  Chaucer  and 
Wycliffe  had  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  only  master,  because 
the  first  artist  of  prose,  was  Sir  'riioiuas  Malory,  whose  ver.sion 
of  a  number  of  French  Arthurian  romances,  called  the  "  Morte 
d'Arthur,"  was  finished  in  1469-70.  His  style  was  peculiarly 
his  own.  It  has  lieen  well  said  that  ilalory's  work  marks  a 
similar  stage  in  the  development  of  English  prose  to  that 
of  Chaucer  in  English  verse.  Poth  had  personally  to  heat 
into  iV)rm,  or  at  least  to  temper  and  give  polish  to,  the  instru- 
ment of  their  tliouoht  ;  and  this  preliminary  service  should 
never  be  f)rgotten  in  our  estimate  of  them.  Such  writers  as 
Malory  and  Herodotus,  says  Prof  Paton  Ker,  "though  they 
hiivo  preserved  many  of  the  l>eauties  of  the  micritical  child- 
hood of  literatiu-e.  .  .  .  are  both  of  them  sophisticated:  it 
is  their  craft  or  their  <jood  o-enius  tliat  makes  one  c)verlook 
the  critical  and  testing  ]irocesses,  the  conscious  rhetoric, 
without  which  thev  could  not  have  written  as  they  chd." - 

Anotlier  writer,  on(^  who  used  prose  as  a  means  of  argument 
rather  than  with  the  love  of  the  artist,  was  Sir  John  f\)rtcscue 
(lo!)4 — <:  1470),  who.se  best  known  worlc.  "The  Covernance  of 
England"  (written  after  1471),  reproduces  in  brief  the  argu- 
ments of  his  Latin  "  De  Laudibus  Leguni  Anglia"  "  as  introduction 
to  a  studv  of  the  causes  underlying  the  evils  then  affecting  the 
Stale.  He  sees  the  chief  cause  in  the  poverty  of  the  Crown: 
an  ill  Henry  VIL  later  took  care  to  remove.     Fortescue's  style 


'  A  fill!  I)il)lion-raphv  of  Lydyate's  work;;  (he  wrote  in  all  over  1:10.000 
liiii^s)  will  Ijc  found  in  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  excellent  article  on  Lydgate  in  tlu^ 
Dictionary  of  \ational  Biography.  '•  London  Lickpenny."  in  its  present  form 
at  any  rats',  is  not  his. 

-  Introduction  to  Craik'.s   ■■English   Prose  Selections."  Vol.  L,  ISI);! 
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is  clear  and  sometimes  rlu'rurical,  tlioun'h   his  thoughts  air  not 
always  s\-stematically  arran.ii-cd. 

At  the  close  of  the  century,  on  the  border-line  liefwecn  Caxton. 
medieval  and  modern  times,  himself  an  active  worker  in  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  stands  William  ('axton,  printer,  trans- 
lator, and  editor.  His  most  important  work,  the  foundation 
of  the  first  English  press,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter, 
but  his  services  as  translator  and  editor,  and  in  making  cer- 
tain the  final  triumph  of  the  London  dialect  as  Chaucer  had 
shaped  it.  are  no  less  real,  though  perhaps  less  evident.  He 
saw  clearly  how  "  before  that  (Chaucer)  by  his  labour  embel- 
lished, ornated,  and  made  fair  our  English,  in  this  realm  was 
had  rude  speech  and  incongruous,  as  yet  appeareth  by  old 
books":  and  he  determined  to  issue  no  liook  from  his  press 
unless  in  the  dialect  of  the  capital.  Thus,  he  would  not  print 
Trevisa's  west-countrj-  translation  of  Higden's  "  Polyehronicon  " 
until  he  had  revised  it  in  accordance  with  his  determination. 
He  himself  rendered  "  Le  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troye " 
and  "  The  Game  and  Play  of  Chess,"  by  the  Dominican, 
Jacobus  de  Cassolis,  and  nineteen  otlier  works,  into  a  free  and 
clear  idiomatic  English.  Yet  he  was  no  slavish  adherent  to 
the  English  of  Chaucer.  His  object  was,  as  he  said  himself,' 
to  adopt  the  average  dialect  of  the  educated  Londoner  in  his 
own  day,  and  we  therefore  find  the  Kentish  peculiarities  of 
the  great  poet  absent  from  Caxton's  work,  and  the  presence 
of  a  larger  number  of  Northern  forms.^  He  dealt  with  the 
problem  he  hatl  sot  himself  in  a  moderate  but  ]5rogressive 
sjiirit.  and  his  work  is,  therefore,  next  to  that  of  Chaucer, 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history  of  standard  literary 
English,  whilst  the  aid  of  the  printing-press  gave  assiu'ance 
of  pei-manent  results  for  his  labour. 


With  the  suppression  of  the  Peasants'  Revolt  and  the  iiassing  of  w.  j. 
the  Acts  of  1389  for  ensuring  an  undimmished  su])ply  of  villeins.   Rural 
we  take  leave  of  one  of  the  most  abnormal  epochs  in  tlic  hisiorx    England, 
of  English  agriculture,  and  once  more  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  prolonged  period  of  slow  evolution,  during  which  there  is 

'  In  the  I'rolosue  to  liis  "  Eneydos  " 

-  £.1/..  the  third  pers.  siu<r.  Pres.  Ind.  in  x.     ('/.  also  infra,  p.  7:!2. 
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little  that  is  either  exciting  or  extraordinary  to  relate.  Over  the 
life  of  the  country  districts  there  once  more  settles  down  a  calm 
dulness,  which  for  more  than  a  century  is  unbroken  by  any 
epoch-making  events,  all  the  changes  that  can  be  observed  being 
of  the  gradual  silent  kind  which  only  become  recognisable  when 
they  are  com^jleted,  and  which  to  contemporaries  are  almost 
imperceptible.  So  rare,  in  fact,  are  the  notices  of  agriculture  in 
the  chroirieles  and  records  of  the  time,  that  even  to-day,  after 
much  research  has  been  expended  in  collecting  them,  there 
are  still  several  schools  of  interpretation,  and  historians  still  hold 
the  most  contradictory  opinions  even  as  to  the  general  chai-acter 
of  the  period.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  invited  to  believe  that 
Character  the  fifteeuth  century  and  the  first  ([uarter  of  the  sixteenth  form 
Period.  'ht.'  "golden  age  of  the  English  labourer,"'  and  that  "no 
European  community  has  ever  enjoyed  such  rough  plenty  as 
did  tlie  English  yeoman  during  these  years"-;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  writers  who  regard  the  same  period  as  one 
of  unmitigated  disaster,  and  who  confidently  assure  us  that 
there  were  few  years  at  this  time  "unmarked  by  famine  and 
pestilence." '  Others,  again,  though  they  admit  that  a  good  deal 
of  distress  and  discontent  existed  at  the  end  of  the  period,  still 
claim  the  earlier  years  as  jirosperous,  and  think  that  ot  all 
epochs  "  the  tirst  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  most  nearly 
realised  the  peasant's  Tlrcam  of  Arcadia."  '  And,  lastly,  yet  a 
fourth  school'  has  arisen,  who  hold  that  arable  farming  almost 
continuously  decayed,  but  that  a  growth  in  the  clothing  trade 
and  the  consequent  intnuluction  intu  rural  districts  of  domestic 
manufactures,  more  or  less  counterbalanced  the  loss  so  sutfered. 

So  great  a  variety  of  ojainions  reveals  how  little  is  really 
known,  and  warns  us  to  show  caution  in  adopting  or  rejecting 
any  one  of  them.  Nevertheless,  there  need  be  little  hesitation 
in  regarding  both  of  the  more  extreme  views  as  exaggerations. 
Foi-  bad  the  lot  of  the  labourer  been  even  moderately  pros- 
[>erous  throughout  all  districts  down  to  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  it 
is  impossiijle  to  supi)0se  that  it  could  suddenly  have  become 

'  Rogers.  '■  Sis  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages."  p.  326. 

-  Hj-ndman.  ■•  Basis  of  Socialism,"  c.  I. 

^  Denton,  -England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,"  p.  21S. 

^  Prothero,  "Pioneers  and  Progress  of  English  Farming."  p.  11. 

^  Cunningham.  ■■  Growth  of  Industry  and  Commerce,"  I.  3y3. 
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SO  bad  as  to  lead  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  dechxre  that  the  state  and  condition  oi'  hil  lourinL;'  beasts 
were  nuich  better.  On  tlie  other  hand,  had  the  whole  period 
been  one  of  famines  and  pestilences,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the 
same  results  did  not  follow  as  in  the  fourteentli  century,  and 
why  the  country-  was  not  distracted  with  agitations  and  revolts. 
True,  the  great  civil  war  between  the  partisans  of  the  White  antl 
Red  Roses  occupied  a  great  many  of  these  years,  but  the 
authorities  generally  agree  m  seeing  in  this  only  a  faction  tight 
of  the  nobles,  and  in  asserting  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  took 
neither  interest  nor  part  in  it  (p.  426). 
Even  when  Cade  rebelled,  in  1450,  social 
"■rievances  do  not  seem  to  have  been  the 

o 

cause  (p.  419),  and  the  complaint  of  the 
commons  of  Kent,  which  was  laid  before 
the  royal  council,  contains  only  political 
demands,  except  in  so  far  as  it  reiterates 
well-worn  denunciations  against  the 
Statute  of  Laboiu-ers.  Sir  John  Fortes- 
cue,  too,  writing  just  about  the  same 
time,  and  wishing  to  account  for  the 
apparent  inferiority  of  the  Frenchmen, 
says  of  the  Englishmen,  "  the  people 
be  wealthy  and  have  all  things  necessary 
to  their  sustenance  " :  a  remark  hardly 
more  in  keeping  with  famines  than  is 
that  of  Polydore  Vergil  with  pestilences, 
when  he  tells  us  that  "  in  England 
disease  reigns  seldom,  and  there  is  less 

use  of  physic  than  in  other  countries."  The  critically  inclined 
say  that  this  only  shows  the  fearful  state  of  other  countries, 
but  that  is  really  begging  the  cpiestion. 

And  now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  evidence  on  Evidence, 
which  the  advocates  of  either  of  these  extreme  views  rely. 
Those  who  hold  that  the  peasantry  were  exceedingly  prosperous 
seem  to  base  their  views  entirely  on  records  of  prices  that  Ikuc 
come  down  to  us.  The  most  praiseworthy  energy  has  been  dis- 
played in  collecting  these,  so  that  historians  have  now  at  conunand 
a  perfect  mine  of  valuable  facts.  Regarded  as  evidence  of  the 
state  of  given  districts  at  particular  times  these  are  incontro- 

78 
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vertible,  but  it  is  Imi-cl  to  draw  conclusive  inferences  from  them 
for  general  purposes.  For  clearly  it  is  often  necessary  to  eke  out 
the  information  applying  to  one  period  by  adding  facts  from 
another  and  then  striking  an  average,  a  process  which  often 
produces  very  diflerent  results  according  as  the  limit  of  time  is 
slightly  varied.  A  good  deal,  too,  has  to  be  assumed  in  applying 
Work  and  the  tigures.  For  instance,  it  has  been  computed '  that  at  the 
Wages.  beginning  of  tlie  tifteenth  century  an  ordinary  farm  hand  with 
his  wife  and  child  earned  about  £3  15s.,  while  his  living  only 
cost  about  £3  5s.  This  clearly  leaves  a  fair  margin  between 
receipts  and  expenses,  and  so  it  is  quoted  to  show  the  prosperity 
of  labour  generally.  The  calculation,  however,  not  only  omits 
the  case  ot  the  labourer  -with  several  children,  but  assumes  that 
work  was  to  be  gt)t  for  300  days  a  year,  wages  then  being  about 
threepence  a  day.  This  sounds  reasonable,  btit  there  seems  to  be 
no  jiroof  of  it.  On  the  contrary  there  are  some  indications  that, 
even  if  the  laboiu'cr  was  constantly  employed,  he  only  earned 
wages  for  aboitt  five  days  a  week,  or  Uvo  hundrei-l  and  sixty  days 
a.  year.  For  in  1403,  under  Henry  IV.,  an  Act  was  passed 
ordaining  that  no  labourer  slmuld  be  retaiiietl  to  work  by  the 
week,  and  that  "  laboiu'ers  should  not  take  any  hire  for  the  holy 
days,  nor  for  the  evens  offcasts,  when  they  did  no  labour  luit  till 
the  hoiu'  of  noon,  but  only  for  the  half  (lay  "  :  that  is,  the 
labourer  was  only  to  get  half  a.  <lay's  wages  on  Saturdays  and 
saints'  days,  and  on  the  vigils  of  saints'  days,  and  these  together 
uuist  have  averaged  nearly  one  day  a  week.  As  compared  with 
the  supposed  £.3  15s..  the  wages  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  days 
would  only  amount  to  £3  Is.  Sd.,  or  less  than  the  sujiijosed 
amount  of  expenditure,  which  shows  that  the  whole  calculation  is 
somewhat  arbitrary.  The  case,  too,  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing is  that  of  the  labourer  constantly  emplo3ed,  but  it  caimot  be 
doubt(;d  that  this  was  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  and 
that  in  the  tifteenth  century  as  at  present  many  men  often  foimd 
themselves  out  of  work,  and  had  the  greatest  trouble  to  scrape 
together  a  living.  Altogether  it  seems  unlikely  that  as  a  class 
tlu.'  labourers  were  very  much  better  off  than  tliey  had  been,  and 
certainly  the  tifteenth  century  saw  no  imjirovement  in  the 
direction  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labour.  What  they  were 
can  be  seen  from  an  Act  passed  in  1495,  and  at  no  time  can  they 

'  (iibbiii.s'  ■■  Industrial  History  of  Enghiud."  p.  7'J. 
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well  have  been  lontrer.  From  the  middle  of  ^hm-h  to  the 
middle  of  September  work  was  to  <;'o  on  from  5  am.  till  between 
7  and  M  p.m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  dinner  and  for  the  midday  slee}x  In  winter  work  was 
to  1)0  during  daylight.     These  legal  ordinances  were  not  ]icrliaps 
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at    least    show    the    standard    at 


by   which    it    is    sought    to   show   that   Health 


always  kept,  but    they 
employers  aimed. 

The  evidence,    again 
p]ngland    during    all    these    years    was    a   prey    to    famine    and  c'ountry, 
pestilence  would  seem  to    be  equally  insuffiricnt,  being  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  records  of  the  towns.     Thus  il  is  pointed  out 
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that  ill  1406  the  pljiyiu'  was  so  had  in  London  that  Henry  1\'. 
preterred  not  to  pass  throngli  the  streets  ;  that  in  1483  the 
London  ehronicler  was  ahnost  in  despair  over  its  ravages  ;  that 
in  1440  Parhament  had  to  be  removed  hastily  from  Westminster 
to  Winchester  for  fear  of  the  infeetion  ;  that  in  147(i  Hnll  lost 
more  than  fifteen  hnndred  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  tlie  rest  so 
many  Hcd  that  the  town  became  desolate;  that  in  1477  an 
'•incredible  ninnber  "  of  persons  died  at  Norwich,  and,  finally, 
that  in  London  alone,  the  sweating  sickness  cansed  the  death  of 
thirty  thonsand  people  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  outbreak. 
All  these  notices  of  pestilence,  however,  even  su]jposing  there  is 
no  exaggeration  in  them,  are  somewhat  beside  the  point  if  the 
object  is  to  show  that  disease  was  extraordinarily  rife  all  over 
the  country;  for  there  is  not  a  word  in  them  about  the  rural 
districts,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  evidence  for  supposing 
that-  these  were  suffering  from  any  unusual  amount  of  mortality. 
(Jccasionally,  indeed,  the  London  clu'onicler  talks  vaguely  of  a 
great  pestilence  throughout  all  England,  but  in  all  probability  he 
only  means  in  all  the  towns,  just  as  Sir  John  Paston  did  when 
he  assured  a-  corresponilent  that  in  1471  it  was  the  "'  most 
universal  death "  that  ever  ho  knew  in  all  England,  for  he 
hastens  to  add,  "  I  cannot  hear  of  any  borough  town  in  England 
that  is  free  from  the  sickness  "  (p.  570).  Unless,  too,  there  is  some 
definite  evidence  that  the  peasantry  were  particularly  affected, 
it  is  useless  ti)  bring  forward  "  the  undrained,  neglected  soil,  the 
shallow  stagnant  waters  wliich  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  narrow,  unhealthy  homes,  the  insufficient  food, 
and  the  almndance  of  stale  fish  which  was  eaten,"  '  as  pre- 
disposing the  agricultural  population  to  disease  ;  for  all  these 
conditions  existed  just  as  much  in  the  thirteenth  centur}',  when 
it  is  admitted  that  the  people  were  jirosperous,  as  in  the 
fifteenth.  All  the  descriptions,  in  fact,  given  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  both  by  those  who  believe  it  to  have  been  a  time  of 
wretchedness  and  by  those  who  think  that  it  was  a  golden  age, 
would  seem  to  be  too  highly  coloiu'cd,  while  without  a  doubt 
they  are  far  too  sweeping.  For  just  as  in  other  centuries 
then'  have  been  endless  varieties  of  fortune,  so  in  the  fifteenth 
one  class  may  have  been  going  up  while  another  Avas  going 
down.  Even  members  of  the  same  class  need  nol  in  every 
'  Denton,  nj).  i-it..  p.  luri. 
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locality  have    fared    aliki>,   and    it    is   (jiiitc    likely   thai    at  the 

very  moment   when   one   <^reat  section  of    the  daily    labonrers 

and   small   holders   of  villein   allotments   was   developing   into 

prosperous  tenant  farmers,  another  was  rapidly  sinking,  until 

at  last  there  grew  up  that  great  mass  of  pauperism  which  so 

burdened  the  country  in  Tudor  times. 

The  term  "  golden  age,"  too,  provokes  yet  another  objection,  THe  Gain 

for    it    challenges    comparison    with    all    succeeding    ages,    and  ^tiie°^^ 

implies  that  even  at  the  iiresent  dav  the  labourer  is  no  better  Modern 

,,.      ,  ■         1        ,-,•  1  "it-  n       ...    Labourer. 

ott   tlian  m   tlie  htteentli  century — mdeed,  is  not  so  well  on. 

This,  however,  can  hardly  be,  when  we  take  into  (/onsideration 
some  of  the  facts  of  modern  life.  For  instance,  the  alarms  of 
war  are  now  absolutely  unknown;  even  riots  are  unlikely; 
pestilences  are  ver}-  rare,  and  lamine  inconceivable ;  work, 
on  the  whole,  is  more  regular,  and  the  hours  of  labour  are 
much  shortened.  Add  to  this,  too,  the  fact  that,  though  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  tenfold,  the  rate  of  wages  has  at 
least  risen  in  proportion,  and  in  most  localities  is  now  far 
higher.  The  goods,  too,  that  a  labourer  can  buy  with  his 
wages  are  probably  of  better  quality  nowadaj-s,  and  certainly 
far  more  varied  in  character.  In  two  points  only  has  the 
average  labourer  lost.  Besides  being  landless,  he  has  now  no 
common  rights  either  of  wood  or  j^asture  with  which  to  sup- 
plement his  income ;  and  there  is  a  greater  gap  than  in  the 
fifteenth  century  between  himself  and  most  of  his  employers 
as  regards  the  amount  of  material  comfort  each  can  respect- 
ively command.  Neither  of  these  points,  however,  is  of 
much  importance  when  compared  with  the  substantial  improve- 
ments that  have  undoubtedly  taken  place,  and  neither  would 
even  now  be  considered  a  grievance  had  not  an  impro\ed 
education  been  at  work  upon  the  rustic,  dispelling  his  time- 
honoured  ideas  as  to  knowing  his  place,  and  opening  his  eyes 
as  to  the  possibility  of  bettering  his  lot. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  enough  has  now  been  said  to  discredit  obscurity 
the  idea  that  the  state  of  England  at  this  time  can  be  siunmed  problem, 
up  in  any  one  formula,  or  that  any  true  picture  of  the  nation 
can  be  drawn  that  will  do  equally  for  all  cla.sses,  and  for 
both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period.  On  the  contrary, 
in  dealing  with  the  agricultural  classes  the  evidence  to  hand 
is  fnmd    to   be  so   scanty   and  contradictory  that    it    is  almost 
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impossible  t<i  t'urni  an  (i|iiiiion,  and  the  only  thiny'  tri  do 
seems  to  be  to  ]>iil  as  much  of  if  before  tlie  reader  as  possible, 
and  leave  liim  tn  form  his  own  eonehisions  if  lie  feels  inclined. 
To  lieL;iu  with,  therefore,  we  will  mention  some  of  the  facts 
wliich  seem  to  prove,  thongh  indirectly,  that  a  certain  amount 
<if  prosperitv  must  have  marked  most  years  of  the  century,  even 
thou.gh  the  lower  classes  may  not  always  have  enjoyed  an 
enviable  existence. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  those,  and  one  that  any  one 
can  still  test  for  himself,  is  to  be  found  in  the  activity  in 
building    that  still  went  on.     For    all    over  the    country  tliere 


LOXG    JIEL1'01;D    CIUllCII,    .sri'TOLK. 


The  Use 
of  Bricks. 


are  still  parisli  churches  to  be  seen  which  were  built  at  this 
time,  .some  of  them,  as  those  at  Lavenham  and  Long  ilelford, 
in  Suffolk,  among  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  while  there  are 
a  still  greater  number  that  were  enlargetl  and  added  tn  in 
the  late  but  more  decorative  Perpendicular  style:  all  of  which 
shows  that  there  were  both  wealth  to  span'  and  an  increasing 
jtopulation. 

A  tart  (if  a  similar  kind  and  telling  in  the  same  tlireetinn  is 
to  be  found  in  the  general  revival  of  the  use  of  bricks,  the  ail  of 
making  them  having  been  practised  only  in  very  rare  instances' 
since  the  departure  of  the  Romans.     This  revival  occtu-red  about 

['   '*>Vr  ii  ]iaiiiT   ill    Arfh<i:iliiiji(i   Ciiiitunni,  Vol.    I.\ 
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140(1,  the  bricks  in  the  tirst  instance  being  most  probably  ini- 
portfd  from  Xorth  (ieniuiny  by  sea  for  use  in  the  eastern  counties. 
Thus  in  140(j  we  Hnd  them  being  used  in  Essex,  in  1438  at 
Cambridge,  and    in    1442  at  London.      In   this  last  year  they 


liKlCKWilKK    AT    C.VISTF.n    CASTLE,    NORFOLK. 

also  began  to  be  manufactured,  as  we  hear  of  a  "  breke  kylne  " 
being  made  in  April  of  that  year  to  supply  bricks  for  the 
building  of  the  bo3rs'  chambers  at  Eton,  and  of  60,000  bricks 
being  ordered  to  be  made  there.  In  fact,  between  1442  and 
14.51  Henry  VI.  .seems  to  have  used  up  about  2,469,100  bricks 
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about  his  ik-w  foundation:  and  in  1475  tlir  "  llreknialcerrvs," 
wlio  are  said  to  have  been  London  men,  had  to  looic  about 
for  a  new  brickfield.  iS'ot  many  relics  of  this  outburst  of 
brick  building  now  remain,  but  it  is  natural  to  connect  with 
it  the  great  improvement  in  domestic  architecture  whicli  also 
took  place,  and  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  tirst  country 
houses  that  at  all  deserve  the  name,  and  to  the  first  intro- 
duction of  (■hinme3s  into  farm-houses.  For  now  a  comparatively 
cheap  yet  durable  material  was  everywhere  to  hand,  and  it 
was  no  l(.)nger  necessary  to  go  to  the  gi'eat  expense  of  getting 
stone  from  the  distant  (piarries  of  Yorkshire  or  Normandy. 
Manor  houses  consecjuently  increased  in  size,  two  or  three 
rooms  being  added  to  the  hall  and  grange,  and  sometimes 
even  a  second  storey.  A  single  bedroom,  however,  was  usually 
tliought  sutficient,  and  not  much  was  done  in  the  way  of 
ceiling  or  wainscoting:  while  houses  that  contained  even  four 
beds  for  the  accommodation  of  their  inmates  Avere  thought  to 
be  very  extravagantly  furnished.  (_)f  the  more  movable  articles 
of  household  furniture  there  were  still  next  to  none,  and  what 
little  there  was  chiefly  appertained  to  the  kitchen.  For  though 
men  have  always  appreciated  feasting  and  were  now  beginning 
to  appreciate  good  houses,  they  had  still  no  idea  of  comfort, 
and,  if  any  internal  magnificence  was  indulged  in,  it  was  in 
the  form  of  ghttering  rows  of  plate  and  pewter. 
Forty  The  constitutional  history,  also,  of  this  period  may  be  used 

shiumg  f,,  ,^]jQ^^.  f|^.^(.  ^^j^  the  whole  the  coimtry  people  were  improving, 
holders.  In  140G  the  electoral  franchise  for  the  counties  was  declared 
to  reside  in  all  the  suitors  at  the  county  court:  but  in  1430 
this  was  repealed  (p.  425),  and  the  vote  limited  to  those  who 
had  freeholds  worth  forty  shillings  yearly  abov(^  all  charges 
(or  about  twenty  pounds  of  our  present  money),  the  reason 
being  that  with  the  growth  of  leases  there  had  sprung  up  a 
rapidly  increasing  class  of  fairly  well-to-do  people,  who,  though 
"  of  no  value  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  House  that  passed  the  repealing 
statute,  nevertheless  "  pretended,  every  one  of  them,  to  have 
a  voice  equivalent  with  the  more  worthy  knights  and  esquires," 
and  threatened  in  no  long  space  of  time  to  take  all  power 
over  the  elections  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the  "  gentlemen  born." 
Facets  like  these  sjicak  with  no  uncertain  sound,  but  should 
any  clearci-  evidence  be  wanted  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Statutes 
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of  Apparel  of  14(Jo  ami  14.s:^,  uliieh  aic  directed  against  the 
fanner  and  the  labourer  clothing  themselves  excessively,  and 
in  the  successive  editions  of  the  Statute  of  Laljourers,  in  which 
the  rate  of  wages  to  be  allowed  is  constantly  enhanced.  The 
Act  of  14iS2,  it  is  true,  somewhat  illogically  complams  that 
because  of  the  "  uon  due  observance  '  of  former  sumptuary 
laws  "  the  realm  had  fallen  into  great  misery  and  poverty,  and 
Avas  like  to  fall  into  more  greater " ;  but  if  this  were  true,  it 
is  not  very  likely  that,  in  149.5,  the  Commons  would  have 
sanctioned  the  following  statutory  wages :  for  a  bailitf  2tJs.  8d. 
instead  of  24s.  4d. ;  for  a  common  servant  iu  husbandry  whose 
food  was  found,  16s.  8d.,  and  4.s.  for  clothes,  instead  of  1.5s.  and 
.3s.  4d. ;  for  other  workmen  without  food,  od.  and  6d.  a  day 
in  winter  and  summer  respectively,  where  before  the}'  had 
received  4d.  and  5d. 

All  through  the  century,  too,  the  Statute  Book  is  encum-  uvery 
bered  with  Acts  against  the  givmg  of  liveries  (p.  452)  or  the  t  "nance, 
maintenance  of  large  troops  of  retainers.  This  was  forbidden 
as  a  political  danger,  but  incidental!}-  it  testifies  to  the  luxury 
and  ostentation  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  time,  and  to  tlie 
wealth  which  enabled  them  to  gratify  their  desires.  Six 
hundred  liveried  servants,  for  instance,  followed  the  great  Earl 
of  Warwick  to  Parliament,  while  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  ninety  formed,  in  1449.  the  retinue  of  a  much  less  im- 
portant personage,  one  Walter  Strykeland,  deputy-steward  of 
Kendal  in  Westmoreland.  These  men,  too,  were  not  merely 
tenants  as  in  former  times,  but  for  the  most  part  hired  servants, 
who  had  to  be  fed,  clothed,  armed,  and  lodged,  and  who,  in 
many  cases,  took  even  wages  in  addition.  The  prosperity  of 
the  gentlemen  who  could  long  maintain  such  state  cannot  ^vell 
be  called  in  question,  and  cannot  have  materially  deteriorated 
from  that  enjoyed  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  same 
class,  as  typified  in  the  person  of  the  Sir  John  Arundell  men- 
tioned in  an  earlier  section  of  this  book  (p.  2G0),  who,  in 
1880,  was  drowned  oft'  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  lost  "  not 
only  his  life  but  all  his  apparel  to  his  body "  to  the  amount 
of  "  two  and  fifty  suits  of  cloth  of  gold."  The  wealth  lavished 
in  this  way,  whether  by  nobleman,  gentleman,  or  escpiire,  nuist 
nearly  in  every  case,  be  it  remembered,  have  been  derived 
from  the  profits  of  successful  agriculture.     For  the  only  trade 
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could    enifao'e   in    without 


that  the  Luidowners  of  this  perioil 
loss  of  diooitv  was  the  exjiort  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
not  verv  many  of  them  even  did  this,  but  lived  entirely  off 
their  rentals.  The  famous  Sir  .lohn  Fastolf  (the  builder  of 
C'aister  Castle)  and  Lord  Cromwell,  two  of  the  richest  men 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  may  have  added  to  their  great 
fortunes  by  war  and  Ijy  shipiiing  barley  and  malt  to  the 
Continent  (the  estate  of  the  hitter  after  his  decease  was 
valued  at  £66,334),  but  in  most  cases  the  gentleman's  farm 
was  his  fortune,  and  there  could  have  been  no  magniticeuce 
without  a  pro.sperous  tenantry. 

People  who  take  a  gloomy  view  ma}'  prefer  to  hold  that  the 
landowners  were  enabled  to  gratify  their  passion  for  display,  not 
because  their  tenants  were  prosperous  but  because  their  rents 
were  excessive.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  reality  this 
was  rarely  the  case,  and  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  rents  were 
exceedingly  low  aiad  landlords  very  lenient.  This  may  be 
seen  not  only  from  the  study  of  the  terms  of  actual  leases 
that  have  been  preserved,  but  from  the  way  in  which  the  men 
of  the  next  century,  when  the  practice  of  rack-renting  un- 
doubtedly did  become  usiiaf,  lament  tlie  olden  state  of  things. 
Antecedently,  too,  this  is  the  more  likely,  for  it  is  obvious 
from  Avhat  has  already  been  said  of  the  introduction  of  stock 
and  land  leases,  that  at  their  origin  it  must  have  f)een  hard 
for  the  landlords  to  find  any  suitable  tenants,  that  nevertheless 
there  was  a  constantly  increasing  number  who  wi.shed  to  let, 
and  that  consequently  they  could  never  impose  any  onerous 
terms.  If  we  want  to  confirui  this  reasoning,  we  have  only 
to  turn  to  the  leases  granted  b}'  some  Oxford  colleges,  and 
we  shall  find  that,  not  only  was  the  tenant  provided  with  stoclv, 
but  that  it  was  also  the  rule  for  the  landlords  to  pay  for  all 
repairs  and  for  losses  ol'  the  stock  if  they  occuiTed  through 
no  fault  of  the  tenant  and  were  of  a  sufficiently  serious  character 
to  eudiarrass  hiui  materially.  For  cxanijilc,  in  1430,  New  College 
gave  up  farming  its  manor  of  Alton  Barnes,  in  Wiltshire,  on 
its  own  account,  and  let  it  lo  a  tenant  on  the  stock  and  land 
lease  principle.  'i'lie  amount  of  nrablc  land  let  is  said  to 
have  been  108  acres,  and  this  was  fui-nislied  with  stock  valued 
at  .£74  7s.  3d.  The  term  taken  by  the  tenant  was  a  short 
one,    but   there  is  cvidenc(^   that    the  system   in  its  main  out- 
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lines  reniainGd  in  force  for  iinwarcls  of  a  century,  the  lease 
being  renewed  usually  to  the  same  tenant  every  five  or  ten 
years  ;  for  in  1530  the  stock  is  still  entered  as  unrepaid. 
During  all  this  time  the  rent  only  varied  from  £14,  at  tlie 
outset,  to  £14  10s.  in  1484,  and  £15  10s.  with  a  quarter  of 
oars  in  1530:  in  oth(?r  words,  if  we  consider  the  arable  alone, 
from  is.  5d.  an  acre  to  a  little  under  3s.  This,  however,  must 
be  rather  an  over-estimate :  for,  as  in  this  case  the  tenant 
took  the  whole  demesne,  he  must  also  have  got  the  wastes  and, 
apparently,  some  of  the  manorial  rights.  Further,  it  was 
stipulated   that  the  college  should  pay  for  all  repairs  and  for 
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all  losses  frmii  tnurraiii  if  tlioy  exceeded  ten  per  cent.  Thus, 
in  1484,  the  rent-collector  paid  the  farmer  £1  12s.  2d.  for 
repairs,  and  charged  it  t(^  the  college.  Similarly  as  to  stock, 
in  1447,  the  college  pays  on  twenty-two  wethers,  tluil  had 
died  in  the  previous  j-ear,  twenty-four  ewes  and  seventeen 
hoggs  :  in  1448  on  ninety-two  wethers,  fourteen  ewes  and  ten 
hoggs  ;  and,  in  1452,  on  fifteen  wethers,  twenty-tive  ewes  and 
six  hoggs.  The  risks  undertaken  by  the  college  were,  in  fact, 
by  no  means  slight,  and  in  the  long  run  must  have  Lireatly 
reduced  the  burden  of  the  rent  upon  the  tenant,  even  sup- 
posing that  it  had  always  been  jxiid.  This,  however,  was  by 
no  means  always  the  case,  for  we  tind  from  the  accoiuits  that 
the  rent  collector  was  almost  constantK-   in  arrcar. 
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Alton  Barnes  has  been  given  as  a  gciod  tyjiical  case,  Imt 
in  the  matter  of  arrears  it  is,  if  any  tiling,  hardly  up  to  the 
average,  and  so  for  exact  figures  let  us  go  to  the  accounts  for 
Takeley,  in  Essex,  another  of  tiie  estates  belonging  to  New 
College.  Here,  according  to  the  account  for  the  vear  1475, 
the  total  receipts  of  the  college,  mchiding  both  the  old  com- 
mutation fees  and  the  rents  of  three  separate  demesne  farms, 
ought  to  have  amounted  to  £65  12s.  Od.  annually.  The  rent 
collector,  however,  cannot  often  have  collected  this  amount . 
for  in  1474  he  was  already  £220  in  arrear,  and  by  1475  this 
had  increased  to  over  £240.  No  little  portion,  in  fact,  of  the 
estimated  rental  consisted  of  irrecoverable  claims  and  hope- 
lessly bad  debts;  one  of  tlie  arrears  tliat  kept  mounting  up 
being  a  rent  that  had  ni)t  been  paid  for  ninety-five  vears, 
while  another  had  been,  due  for  twenty-two.  The  misfortunes 
of  the  tenants  may,  of  course,  account  for  these  being  still 
owing,  but  if  so,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  still  have 
been  reckoned  in  the  rolls  as  debts:  for  our  records  contain 
many  instances  of  remission  of  rents  when  there  was  any  I'cal 
call  for  it.  Facts  of  this  sort  show  how  long-sutt'ering  many 
of  the  landlords  were,  and  recall  the  testimony  of  a  writer  of 
a  much  later  date  who,  in  talking  of  the  monasteries  and 
commending  them  as  landowners,  says :  "  They  never  revenged 
themselves  of  any  injury,  but  were  content  to  forgive  it  freely; 
they  ncxcY  raised  any  rents  nor  took  any  tines  of  their  tenants. 
Yea,  ha|)p\'  was  that  person  who  was  tenant  to  an  abbey,  for 
it  was  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  any  tenant  that  was  removed 
bv  taking  of  Ins  farm  over  his  head,  nor  was  he  not  afraid  of 
any  re-entry  for  non-payment  of  rent  if  necessity  drove  him 
there-to."  A\'hen  tliis  was  written,  in  the  I'eign  of  Edward  \\., 
such  landlords  had  become  extinct,  but  in  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  still  the  great  monastic  houses  tliat  .set  the  examples 
to  whi(di  the  rest  of  tlu'  farming  comnnmity  usually  conformed. 
The  As  practical  illustrations  of   how  the  yeoman  might   thi'ive 

ciTsT.^"  under  this  treatment,  two  stories  may  lie  given,  one  from  the 
besinnintr  and  the  other  from  the  end  of  the  century.  The  first 
is  to  be  found  among  the  I'aston  jiapcrs,  and  sets  forth  the  rise 
of  that  noble  family  from  one  Clement,  a.  good  plain  husband- 
man, who  in  the  days  of  Richard  II.  rode  his  horse  bare-backed 
to   the  mill,  and   drove  his   own   cart    to    market,    "  as  a  good 
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husband  ou^ht  to  do."  Whether  he  was  actually  a  villein  or  a 
small  freeholder  is  not  related,  but  anyhow  he  held  bond-land 
of  the  manor  of  Gimniingham,  a  parish  Ij'ing  on  the  coast  of 
Norfolk,  between  Paston,  whence  the  family  took  their  name, 
and  Cromer,  and  is  said  to  have  married  a  bond-woman,  the 
sister  of  a  serf  in  the  neighbouring  township  of  Somerton,  who 
had  become  a  pardoner  and  attorney.  Being  a  thrifty  man,  as 
years  went  on  he  gradually  increased  his  holdings  imtil  he  had 
in  Paston  about  six  score  acres,  whereon  he  kept  a  plough  at  all 
times  in  the  year,  and  sometimes  two,  and  a  little  water-mill ; 
but  "  no  manor  had  he  there  nor  in  none  other  j^lace."  By  the 
time  that  a  son,  William,  had  been  born  to  him  anil  had  gro\\-n 
to  be  a  boy,  he  had  thriven  sutKciently  to  be  able  to  set  him  to 
school  and  give  him  a  good  education.  All  his  life  the  father 
kept  to  his  farm,  but  the  son  did  so  well  that  he  was  sent  tt) 
the  Bar,  though  Clement  Paston  had  to  borrow  money  to  pro- 
vide for  him.  And  there,  we  are  told,  William  begat  much 
good,  becoming  a  right  cunning  man  at  the  law  and  steward 
to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  His  reputation,  indeed,  soon  rose  so 
high  that  in  1421  his  father  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
become  a  serjeant,  and  in  1-429  a  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
a  wealthy  man,  in  fact,  and  esquire,  who  could  marry  into  a 
gentleman's  family,  and  who  purchased  not  only  nnich  land  in 
Paston,  but  the  manors  of  Oxnead  and  Gresham,  together  with 
a  seigniory  at  Bacton  and  a  free  warren  and  market  at  Cromer. 
In  later  times  the  family  residence  at  Oxnead  became  a  famous 
house,  and  its  masters  the  Earls  of  Yarmouth.  The  second  story 
is  the  well-known  one  of  Hugh  Latimer's  f^ither,  the  Leicester- 
shire farmer,  whom  the  Bishop  thus  described  in  a  sermon  to 
Edward  VL :  '•  My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of 
his  o-wn;  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or  fom-  pounds  by  the 
year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  nmch  as  kept 
half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  my 
mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able,  and  did  find,  the 
king  a  harness  with  himself  and  his  horse.  He  kept  me  to 
school  and  my  sisters  he  married  with  five  pounds  apiece.  Ho 
kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  and  some  alms  he  gave 
to  the  poor ;  and  all  this  he  did  of  the  same  farm."  The  entire 
credibility  of  the  first  of  these  stories  ought  not  perhaps  to  be 
assumed,  for  it  is  related    by  an  enemy  of   the  Pastons ;    but 
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none  the  less  each  in  its  <.)wn  way  shows  that  the  view  current 
at  the  time  of  a  small  farmer's  prospects  was  no  gloomy  one, 
and  warrants  us  in  believing  that  to  many  of  them  the  expres- 
sion '  ilorry  England  "  nuist  have  been  nn  unmeaning  formula. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  tliat  already,  at  the  date  the  bishop 
preached,  all  this  was  altered,  for  he  adds:  "He  that  hath  the 
same  farm  no\v  payeth  sixti^en  pounds  liy  the  year  or  more,  and 
IS  not  able  to  do  anything  for  his  prince,  for  himself  nor  for  his 
children,  or  give  a  cuji  of  drink  to  llu'  poor" — a  startling  con- 
trast, which  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  as  yet  only  the  brighter 
features  have  been  inserted  in  our  picture,  and  that  the  shadows 
still  remain  to  be  presented.  To  a  certain  extent  these  darken 
the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy,  but,  as  the  chief  causes  of 
complaint  only  lieeame  very  prominent  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Tudor  period,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  defer  treating  them 
till  then. 

w,  A.  s.        (hiEcoi'.Y   King  estimated   the  "artisans   and   liandicratis  "  and 

HEWINS 

Industry      their  families,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  240,000, 
and  com-    .^jj,|  t]^^,  •■labouring  ix'ojjle  and  outsorvants,"  at  1,275,000,  out 

nierce.  »    i       i  .         >         , 

of  a  total  population  of  5,500,520.  The  latter  class  included 
all  wage-earners,  but  laot  cottagers.  Writing  forty  years  later 
than  King,  Defoe  states  that  "  tliose  who  make  the  goods  they 
sell,  though  they  do  kec])  shops  to  sell  them,  are  called 
handicrafts ;  sueli  as  smiths,  shoemakers,  founders,  joiners, 
carpenters,  carvers,  turners,  and  the  like  :  others  who  only  make, 
or  cause  to  be  made,  goods  for  otlirr  people  to  sell,  are  called 
manufacturers  and  artists."  Below  these  in  the  social  scale 
were  the  "  workmen,  lal)onrers,  and  servants,"  corresponding  to 
the  second  class  in  the  (piotation  trom  (ircgory  King.  "By 
labour,"  says  l>cfoe,  "  1  mean  the  poor  manualist,  whom  we 
properly  call  the  labouring  man,  who  works  for  himself  indeed 
in  one  respect,  but  sometimes  serves  and  works  for  wages  as  a 
servant  or  worlcmaii."  Kins'  made  his  investiirations,  and  Defoe 
wrote  his  description,  at,  a  time  when  the  changes  which  were 
only  just  begiiming  in  the  tilieenth  century  were  vi'ry  widely 
extended.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  entirely  trustworthy 
basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  nundier  of  the  industrial  classes  at 
the  (•arlier  period.  But  tln^  extension  of  the  domestic  system, 
and    the    'jrowth    of    maunfaclures    and    connneree   during   the 
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sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  did  not  so  completely  alter  Numbers 

the  relative  numbers  of  the  various  classes  that  King's  estimate  industrial 

cannot  furnish  a  roua-li  means  o(  t>ivini!'  some  detiniteness  to  the  Copula- 
o  o         o  ^         tion. 

conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Making- 
allowance  for  the  probable  alterations,  the  industrial  |iopula- 
ti<in  may  be  estimated  at  from  oOO.OOO 
to  000,000  out,  of  a  total  ot  about 
2,300,000  persons.  Tlu!  following  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  England  from 
1399  to  14SG  applies  to  these  people, 
but  not  to  the  wealthier  classes,  nor 
to  the  paupers  and  vagrants,  of  whom 
there  were  probably  not  less  than  40,000, 
and  the  condition  of  those  engaged 
e.Kclusively  in  agriculture  will  only  be 
touched  upon  incidentally. 

The  great  collections  of  Thorold 
Rogers  are  the  best  foimdation  to  build 
upon  for  any  period  between  the  thir- 
teenth and  the  eighteenth  century. 
The     inferences     he     drew     from     the 

record  of  prices  which  ho  made  with  such  extraordinary 
thoroughness  were  not  always  correct.  But  the  facts  them- 
selves are  a  trustworthy  record  of  actual  transactions,  and 
anyone  willing  to  take  the  trouble  may  test  the  accuracy  of 
his  conclusions,  and  reconstruct  from  his  materials  a  picture 
of  past  times.  Thorold  Rogers's  information  was  derived  from 
such  a  variety  of  sources,  and  the  entries  are  so  numerous, 
that  no  future  investigations  are  likely  to  involve  anj-  very 
important  alterations  in  the  averages  for  the  period  imder  con- 
sideration. It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  information  derived  from  districts 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Severn  to  the  Wash  should 
make  one  hesitate  before  accepting  the  average  for  the  northern 
counties. 

The  averatre  rate  of  washes  of  skilled  artisans  or  craftsmen  wages. 
from  1401  to  1485  was,  if  we  may  take  the  carpenter  as  typical 
of  the  whole  class,  about  ."lild.  a  day.     During  that  period  they 
effected  a  rise  from  4!|d.  to  (id.  a  day,  or,  in  modern  numbers, 
from    28s.  6d.    to    36s.    a    week.      These   particulars,    however, 
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convey  only  a,  vague  impre.ssion  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
■worker.-;.  Fortunately  the  record  of  pi'ices  is  so  complete  that 
there  is  no  diliicnlty  in  estimating  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  for  every  year.  There  are  obvious  dbji'ctions  to  the 
adoption  of  the  standard  of  comfort  of  any  modern  chxss  of 
artisans  in  investigating  the  condition  of  tiie  working  classes 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Househokl  economy  and  the  lives  and 
habits  of  the  peopk^  have  changed  so  greatl}-  since  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  that  it  woukl  lie  unsafe  to  use  a  w^orking- 
class  budget  of  the  present  time.  The  basis  of  our  calculations 
will  be  formed  by  the  stanckird  of  comfort  of  the  cla.ss  of  small 
manufacturers  of  South  Staffordshire  before  their  industries 
were  revolutionised  by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  These 
men  had  their  labourers  and  apprentices,  but  their  social 
status  was  little,  if  at  all,  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  artisans. 
They  lived  plentifully,  but  they  had  none  of  the  luxui'ies 
which  changes  in  the  conditions  of  supply  have  converted  into 
necessaries,  and  their  habits  of  life  had  not  substautiall}' 
altered  for  many  years.  Another  difficult  question  to  decide 
before  a  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
fifteenth  century  can  be  obtained,  is  the  amount  of  emploj-ment 
a  skilled  artfsan  might  reasonably  expect  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  Act  ot  1403,  referred  to  on  a  previous  page  (p.  530). 
may  not  indeed  have  been  univei'sally  observed,  and  Thorold 
Eogers  gives  numerous  instances  of  continuous  employment  for 
more  than  three  hundred  days  in  the  year.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side,  however,  we  will  assume  that,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
the  artisan  was  employed  on  an  average  for  only  200  days. 

If  then  we  estimate  the  amount  of  food,  clothes,  and  other 
conunodities  which  a  craftsman,  his  wife,  and  four  children 
would  require  during  the  year,  with  a  fixed  allowance  for  other 
expenses,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  proportion  of  this  standard 
which  the  average  craftsman  could  purchase  was,  from  1401  to 
1442.  from  182  to  136  per  cent.,  or  from  32  to  36  per  cent, 
more  than  he  required  ;  and  from  1443  to  1485,  from  149 
to  153  per  cent.,  or  froui  49  to  53  per  cent,  more  than  he 
recpiired.  To  put  the  same  statement  into  another  form, 
skilled  artisans  could,  from  1401  to  14«5,  live  comfortably, 
and  save  on  an  average  30s.  or  40s.  a  year.  But  there  were 
sharp  contrasts  between  one  year  and  another,  and  a  thriftless 
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person  might  easily  be  invulved  in  great  ditHeulties  in  liad 
times.  Ill  this  estimate  the  addition  to  the  resonrees  of  the 
famih'  which  the  .small  hohhiig  miglit  ati'ord  is  entirely  neg- 
lected, as  also  are  the  possible  earnings  of  othei-  members  of 
the  family  besides  the  father.  At  tliis  period  the  furnitnre 
of  the  wealthiest  merchants  was  "poor  and  mean,"  and  an 
artisan  conld  probal'ly  have  fuvnislu'd  his  house  condnrtably, 
in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  time,  for  £3  or  £4. 

Inferior    artisans    and    most    of    the    agricnltural    labonrers  Lower 
were   paid   at  a  rate  between   80  and    40   per  cent,  lnwer  than   trades. 


lil'n.UKl;S    AT    WcKK    (.MS.    ll;nl.   227,'-). 


that  of  the  skilled  craftsman,  bnt  there  was  a  slightly  greater 
proportional  increase  in  their  wages  (hiring  the  period.  It  is 
clear  that  they  conld  not  have  lived  so  well  as  the  better 
class  of  workman,  nor  had  they  the  same  opportunities  of 
saving.  Their  employment  was  less  regnlar,  and  the\'  must 
have  felt  the  pim-h  of  dear  years  more  acutely.  Hut  the 
standard  of  comfort  here  supposed  in  the  case  of  skilled 
workmen  might  be  considerably  dejire.ssed,  and  there  would 
still  be  more  than  enough  for  comfortable  subsistence.  It  is 
plain  from  the  numcrons  entries  in  Thorold  liogers's  tables 
of  the  allowance  for  food  to  labourers  when  they  were 
boarded,  that  this  class  lived  well,  and  that  a  dciidcd  im- 
provement in  tlii'ir  conditiiin  took  place  dm'ing  the  tifteeiith 
79 
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uiiil  the  early  part  of  the  sixtrciith  cciitiirv.  A  thrifty 
lal)()urer  iiiiyht  have  saved,  anil  sn  have  raised  himself  and 
his  ehildren  in  thi'  soeial  seale,  without  deprivation  of  the 
coniforts  or  the  neeessaries  of  hfe  usual  at  the  time.  Un 
the  wholi',  therefore,  the  industrial  elasses  were  amply  jiro- 
vided  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  tlieir  standard  of 
comfort  was  rising.  Tliey  lived  in  housrs,  hotter  indeed  than 
the  singli'  rooms  and  hovels  in  nur  large  cities,  which  many 
English  workmen  inhabit,  for  they  could  at  least  escape  into 
the  fresh  air:  but  nut  so  condortable  as  an  ordinary  artisan's 
dwelling  in  ^drkshire  or  Ijancashire.  They  suffered  from  the 
constant  I'ecurrence  of  the  |ilague  (p.  570),  Avliich  baffled  the 
medical  skill  of  the  time.  Tiie  perils  of  infant  life  and  the 
perils  of  disease  were  iutinitely  greater  than  they  are  now. 
Only  the  hardy  could  survive,  and  the  average  duration  of 
life  was  Ic'ss  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Jkit  these 
hardships  were  not  the  result  of  economic  causes,  and  their 
diunnution  or  removal  in  moih-rn  times  nmst  not  be  credited 
to  tlie  comjjetitive  system,  but  to  improvements  in  sanitation 
and  progress  in  medical  and  surgical  science.  By  dwelling 
exclusively  on  such  drawbacks,  to  the  neglect  of  the  plain 
record  (if  wages  and  prices,  it  is  possible  to  panit  the  fifteenth 
century  in  very  dark  colours.  There  were  probably  more 
paupers  in  proportion  to  the  jjopulatiou,  but  there  was  cer- 
tainly less  poverty ;  and  if  we  try  the  fifteenth  century  by 
the  best  criterion,  naiuely,  the  capability  of  improvement,  and 
the  degree  of  ]ici[iet'ulness  of  the  industrial  jjopulation,  it  will 
compare  very  tavourably  with  any  other  period  in  English 
history. 
Policy  of  It    remains    to    trace    the    influence  of    the    rising  standard 

of  comfort,  and  the  increasing  accunudations  of  capital  on 
the  industrial  system,  on  legislation,  and  on  the  growth  of 
mamd'aetnres.  The  crafts,  naturally,  insisteil  more  generally 
on  a|)prenticeship  for  a  definite  term,  usually  seven  years,  and 
imposed  higher  fees  and  other  restrictions  as  their  members 
lieciimi'  more  wealthy  (p.  5(i0).  In  this  policy  they  were  aided 
by  statutes,  instinct  with  the  same  spirit  of  monopoly  and 
prot(^otion.  A  similar  policy  has  been  at  all  times  adopted 
by  organised  trades  and  professions,  as  a  defence  against  the 
competition    of   workers    accustomed    to    a    lower    standard    of 
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coint'ort  thiui  tliuir  own:  nor  can  a  t^'unenition  uliirh  virws 
with  approval  the  eftbrts  in  this  direction  of  lawyers,  doctors, 
dentists,  teachers,  and   artisans,  reasonablv  find  fault  with    the 
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craftsmen  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  doubtful  wliether 
any  real  hardshi])  was  inHit'ted  on  inferior  clas.ses  of  wnrkers ; 
the  increase  in  tlieir  wages  has  already  been  pointed  mit,  and 
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the  outcome  of  tin-  policy  in  England  was  the  growtli  ot"  a 
iiiuiiei'ous  body  of  manufacturers,  who  were  wealthy  enougii 
to  pass  successfully  the  ordeal  of  the  sixteenth  century,  yet 
poor  enough  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  workpeople,  and 
whose  productions  gi-adually  forced  their  way  into  the  markets 
of  Europe.  An  Act  of  1-ilO  imposed  a  property  qualiticatinn 
for  apprenticeship  to  certain  trades  of  20s.  per  amiimi  in 
land  or  rent.  The  London  citizens  complained  in  1429  that 
they  were  "grievously  vexed  and  iiKjiiieted"  li\-  this  Act,  for 
it  was  the  custom  of  Loiidmi  tli;it  anyone,  not  of  villein 
estate  and  condition,  hut  of  free  estate  and  condition,  might 
put  himself,  his  son  or  daughter,  apprentice  to  any  freeman 
of  the  city,  and  that  M\y  freeman  might  take  such  appren- 
ti(/e.  An  Act  was  therefore  ijassed,  "'ivino-  leu'islative  sanction 
to  the  custom,  ;iud  excepting  London  from  the  operation  of 
Henry  IV.'s  statute.  But  the  complaint  of  tlie  London  citi- 
zens was  not  due  to  sym[iathy  with  the  agricuUiu'al  labourers, 
whose  prospects  of  rising  in  the  world  would  lie  likely  to 
be  curtailed  by  a  proj^erty  (pialification  of  the  kind  imjiosed. 

The  supposed  oppression  of  ioiu'neymen  by  the  masters  is 
said  to  have  brought  into  existence  associations  of  the  i'ormer 
for  the  protection  of  their  interests.  But  when  all  the  evi- 
dence relating  to  these  so-called  journeymen's  iissociations  is 
strained  to  the  utmost,  it  does  not  show  that  they  were  of 
any  importance  in  the  industrial  .system  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the}'  were  of  an}-  economic 
significance,  and  they  certainly  have  nothing  in  common  Avitli 
the  true  journeymen's  association,  which  does  not  appear  in 
England  until  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  the  systematic  oppression  of  journeymen  b}'  the  masters 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  ( )ccasioiial  disputes  between  master 
and  mall  on  i|nite  trivial  subjects  camiot  be  regarded  as 
evidencr  of  a  social  revolution.  The  masters  were  tin-  last 
peopl(!  in  the  world  against  whom  the  journej'inen  of  the 
fifteenth  c-entury  would  have  combined.  If  the  Statutes  of 
Labourers  had  been  enforced,  the  endeavour  to  keep  up  the 
rate  of  wages  might  have  brought  such  combinations  into 
existence.  An  Act  of  142."),  indeed,  states  that  "by  the  yearly 
congregations  and  confederacies  madi;  by  the  masons  in  their 
general    chapiters    and    assemblies,   the   good    course   aud  eti'ect 
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of  the  Statutes  of  l.aliutirors  be  openlj'  vinhitcd  and  broken, 
in  subversion  of  the  law,  and  to  the  great  daniaj^e  of  all  the 
couiuions,"  and  "at  the  s]iecial  reijucst  of  the  couunons "  all 
persons  takint;-  pari  in  sudi  assemblies  were  to  be  adjudged 
felons,  and  to  be  punished  by  iniprisonincnt. 

'I'he  Statutes  of  Labourers  (p.  1!).5)  were  several  times  re-  Reguia- 
enacted  and  extended  under  the  J>aneastrian  sovereigns,  'fhrir  wages, 
general  tenor  was  very  similar  to  the  great  statute  of  apprentice- 
ship passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which,  indeed,  codified 
the  thirty-four  Acts  of  the  same  kind  wliiili  were  unrepealed 
in  1563.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Elizabeth's  Act  first 
authorised  justices  of  the  peace  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages. 
Extensive  powers  were  granted  to  them  in  the  rifleenlh  cen- 
t'.'.rv  for  tlie  regulation  of  wages.  The  law  wdiich  I'clates  to 
work  on  holy  davs  and  the  eves  of  feasts  has  already  biTU 
mentioned,  and  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Henry  IV.,  imposing 
a  property  cpialitication  for  apprenticeship.  The  ct'rtificate  of 
property  was  to  be  produced  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Fresh  powers  were  given  to  the  justices  in  14.15,  and  two 
years  later  jienalties  for  excessive  wages  were  imposed  on  the 
taker  only.  But  in  1424  the  justices  were  empowered  to 
proceed  against  masters  as  well  for  giving  wages  in  excess 
of  the  ordinance.  It  is  evident  from  the  language  of  the 
statutes  themselves  that  they  were  rarely  enforced,  a  con- 
clusion fully  borne  out  by  the  record  of  the  wages  actually 
paid.  But  some  labourers  appear  to  have  felt  the  hardship 
of  attempts  to  force  down  their  wages  by  government 
authority.  The  case  of  the  masons  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. In  1415  the  Act  states  that  "servants  and  labourers 
flee  from  county  to  county,  because  the  ordinances  and 
statutes  for  them  are  not  executed  in  every  shire." 

The  rise  in  the  standard  of  comfort  and  the  growth  of  The 
capital  during  the  period  led  to  a  great  development  of  the  Trade, 
woollen  manufacture.  That  there  was  a  considerable  demand 
in  the  home  markets  is  evident  I'rom  the  manj-  varieties  of 
cloth  mentioned  amongst  the  purchases  of  individuals  and 
corporations  in  Thorold  Rogers"s  great  work.  English  cloth 
had  been  exported  as  early  as  1265,  and  the  foreign  demand 
must  have  been  by  this  time  very  considerable.  (Capital 
Howcd    into    the    trade,    and    the    clotliit'r,    the    middleman    of 
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the  wdollen  inanulketure,  rose  to  importance  in  the  inchistrial 
Rvsteiii.  Witli  the  greater  division  nf  lalidur,  the  industry 
afforded  opportunities  of  eni]iloyiiieiit  to  carders,  spinners, 
winders,  and  other  lahourers,  both  men  and  women,  formerly 
imknown  ;  and  rapidly  extended  in  the  riu-al  districts.  Thus 
arose  what  is  known  as  the  domestic  system,  a  system  which 
no  doiil't  liad  its  advantages,  but  which  was  destined  in  the 
long  run  to  introduce  many  evils,  and  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  working  classes.  For  industries  organised  on  this  plan 
lend  themselves  easily  to  ]iractiees  collectively  known  as  sweat- 
ing at  the  present  time.  Weak  and  isolated,  tlu^  labourers 
combine  with  ditticulty  for  the  protection  of  their  interests. 
Tiicy  are  completelj'  in  the  power  of  the  middleman,  and 
their  employment,  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the  will  or 
ca])rii.'e  of  a  single  individual,  or  a  small  grotip  of  individuals, 
in  their  district,  is  insecure  and  irregular.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Kdward  1\'.  it  was  found  necessar}-  to  pass  an  Act 
to  cliecl':  the  li'uelx  system.  The  Act  jirovides  that  "whereas 
before  this  time,  in  the  occupations  of  cloth-making,  the 
labourers  thereof  have  been  driven  to  take  a  great  jiart  of 
their  wages  in  ])ins,  girdles,  and  otlier  unju-otitable  wares, 
under  such  |)riee  [as  stretcheth  not  to  the  extent  of  their 
wagi's],  and  also  have  delivered  to  them  wools  to  be  wrought 
b\-  [very]  excessive  weight  [whereby  both  nien  and  women 
ha\e  bei'U  discouraged].  .  .  .  Thert'fore,  .  .  .  every  man  and 
woman,  being  clotlimakers.  .  .  .  shall  pay  to  carders  and 
spinsters,  etc.,  current  coin,  and  give  due  weight  of  wools." 
The  stattite  liook  at  this  period  is  full  of  Acts  regulating  the 
woollen  manufacture,  too  numerous  to  give  in  detail,  but 
showing  the  variety  and  im]iortanee  of  tiie  industry. 

Although  the  subsidiary  branches  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture were  ])erhaps  generally  combined  with  some  agricultural 
oceiipatioii.  it  is  clear  tliat  a  class  of  labourers  was  appearing 
wlio  dependi'd  entirely  on  the  wages  of  industry  for  their  sub- 
sistence. An  Act  of  144S-!)  mentions  "  men,  weavers,  I'ullers, 
and  d\iTs,  :ind  women  |  websters],  carders  and  spinners,"  who 
"do  know  none  other  occupations,"  and  "of  veiy  necessity" 
are  "  constrained  for  their  living  to  do  the  same  occujiations." 
The  earliesi  aeeounts  we  have  of  tlie  wages  of  women  workers 
under  tlie  donutstic    s\stem    show    that   llii'\    were  very   |)oorly 
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paid.  The  fjivatiT  diversitj',  also,  of  the  eoiiditions  in  which 
the  manufacture  was  carried  on,  the  tact  that  many  of  the 
workers  Avere  drawn  from  the  poorest  class  in  the  commimity, 
who  h:v_l  never  been  under  the  discipline  of  tlie  guild  system 
and    the    absence   or   ill-success   of  the   means   to   keep   up  a 


liU.VSS    OV    X    WOOL    MERCHANT    .VXD     HIS    W  U'l:. 
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high  standard  of  \V(irkuianslii[).  gave  rise  to  abuses  which  were 
kept  in  chc<-k  in  tlie  better  organised  trades  of  the  country. 
There  is,  in  fact,  reason  tn  lirlicv  that  th(>  ])eriod  of  transition 
from  the  old  .system  to  the  new  was  marked  by  evils  anal- 
ogous to  those  which  attended  the  greater  changes  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  although  sonic  of  the  causes,  such  as  the 
excessive  dearness  of  provisions,  ilie  heavy  taxation  for  the 
French    war,    and    a    bad   poor  law,   wliicli    made   the  latter  so 
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vors,  were  absent  in  the  tif- 
if  the  Government,  exhibited 
in  the  frequent  chany-es 
(if  the  law,  shns  how 
ditiieuh  it  was  found  t<i 
regulate  the  rapidly  ex- 
tending manufacture. 

It  was  not  only  in  the 
wiuillen  industry,  how- 
e\'er,  that  great  progre* 
look  place  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  The 
catalogue  of  trades  in  the 
statutes  of  Richard  ill. 
and  Edward  l\  for  the 
protection  of  native  in- 
dustries against  foreign 
couijaetition,  shows  that 
other  comuiodities.  In 
hardware  goods,  harness 
[)roduets  are  mentioned, 
not  arise   before   English 


for 
and 


there  Avas  a  growing  demand 
addition  to  textile  fabrics,  iron 
and  saddlery,  and  many  other  home 
The  C'ry  for  protection  probably  did 
manufacttu'ers  had  discovered  that  they  could  compete  with 
foreigners  in  more  than  the  merely  local  markets  they  had 
hitherto  supplied.  In  the  same  way  the  growth  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  class  of  tradesmeii  and  shopkeepers  led  to  restric- 
tions on  the  retail  business  of  foreign  merchants,  a  course  which 
was  keenly  resented  liy  the  Hanse  merchants  as  a  violation  of 
tlieir  privileges. 

Amongst  other  .signs  of  tlie  growth  of  capital  antl  industry 
in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  the  rise  of  the  Merchant  Adventtu'ers 
is  one  of  the  most  niiportant.  An  offshoot  of  the  Mercers' 
Company  of  Londiai,  they  obtained  their  first  charter  as  an 
organised  association  in  1407,  and  grew  rapidly  in  influence 
and  wealth.  The  appearance  of  a  body  of  English  merchants 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloth  shows 
how  greatly  the  foreign  demand  for  English  cloth  nnist  have 
extended  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  For  three  hundred 
years  the  new  company  was  destined  to  ]>lay  an  important 
part    in    the    conunercial    history  of  England.     It   became   the 
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type  of  several  other  cuiii2)anies  in  tlic  sixteenth  and  the  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  was  associated  throughout  its  history 
with  the  growth  of  the  luereantile  systcnn.  Their  trade  was 
carried  on  chiefly  with  the  Netherlands,  where  they  had  their 
mart,  first  at  Bruges  and  afterwards  at  Antwerj).  Even  during 
the  period  here  described  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  those 
quarrels  and  dissensions  with  foreign  merchants  and  the 
Staplers  which  grew  to  such  a  pitch  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  the  histoiy  of  those  controversies  nuist  be  deferred  to  a 
subsecpient  chapter. 

English  foreign  trade  was  still  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
merchants  of  the  Staple,  and  various  bodies  of  foreign  merchants 
— such  as  the  Hanse  merchants,  the  merchants  of  ^'eniee,  whose 
fleet,  known  as  -  the  Flanders  galleys,"  periodically  visited 
Southampton  and  other  ports,  and  the  merchants  of  Florence. 
Many  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  during  this  period  regu- 
lating the  Staple  trade  of  the  country.  The  nierchants  of 
(jlenoa,  Venice,  (.'atalonia, 
AraCTon,  etc.,  and  the 
merchants  of  Jierwick 
are  generally  exempted 
from  the  operation  of 
these  Acts,  which  eon- 
fined  the  Staple  trade 
to  Calais.  After  the 
sketch  of  the  general 
outline  of  the  Sta]3le 
organisation  which  has 
been  given  in  a  former 
chapter  (p.  340),  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe 
in  detail  the  various 
modifications  of  this 
period:  the  system  of 
regulation  remained 
substantially  unchanged. 
It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  Staple 
Acts  appear  to  have  been  very  successfully  evaded  by  merchants 
who  foimd  their  restrictions  too  irksome.     In  the  absence  of  an 
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adciniati'  S3'steiii  nf  sn[iei'visi(in,  a  country  like  KiiL;iiui(l,  wliieli 
al II II 11  Ills  in  creeks  and  quiet  havens,  ati'ords  great  facilities  for  an 
illicit  trade.  Penalties  for  evading  the  statutes  of  the  Staple 
were  imposed  in  14:iO,  and  another  Act  of  the  same  year  com- 
plains that  "  divers  loreign  mariners  of  Flanders,  Holland,  etc., 
in  divers  ports  and  creeks  of  the  realm  smuggle  Staple  commod- 
ities." Another  Act  witiidrew  all  the  hcences  to  export  Staple 
commodities,  elsowherr  than  to  L'ahiis,  from  tlir  merchants  of 
Newcastle  and  Berwick.  In  1432  it  was  enai-tcd  that  the  value 
of  staple  merchandises  exported  elsewhere  than  to  Calais  should 
he  forfeited,  except  wools  exported  bj'  special  licence.  It  was 
■  also  made  felonj'  to  ship  sui'h  commodities  in  creeks,  etc.; 
hut  this  statute  was  evadeil.  it  was,  however,  re-enacted  and 
amended  in  1435  and  143!>.  An  Act  of  144.s-lt  romplains  of 
the  dei-rease  of  Customs  at  Calais  and  the  tlecay  of  the  Staple 
from  various  causes.  The  merchants  of  the  Staple  were  to 
enjoy  all  their  former  privileges,  and  elaborate  regulations  of 
the  trado  were  imposed.  Such  were  some  of  the  attempts  to 
maintain  a  system  of  control  over  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  which  was  fiist  becoming  unsuitable  for  the  times- 
The  fact  is,  then.'  was  a  growing  divergence  of  interest  between 
the  associations  of  foreign  merchants,  the  staplers,  who  were  a 
mixed  body  of  foreigners  and  Englishmen,  the  native  merchants, 
anxious  to  create  a  national  trade,  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen, 
and  the  growing  class  of  outsiders  who  found  it  more  profitable 
to  engage  in  illicit  commerce  than  to  tradi'  in  accordance  with 
the  accepted  principles  of  thi^  time.  The  disputes  with  the 
Hanse  merchants  ilhistrate  the  disintegration  of  tlie  old  system. 
Tlieir  constant  complaints  of  the  seizure  of  their  ships  and 
goods,  of  the  violation  of  their  privileges,  and  of  the  serious 
delays  and  loss  thus  occasioned,  show  how  jealously  they  were 
regarded.  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  counter- 
charges of  "colouring,"  of  unfair  trading,  of  evasions  of  statutes, 
etc. — charges  which  eventually  (in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.) 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  tlieir  privileges  and  the  victorv  of 
the  merchant  adventurers. 

Reguia-  'I'lu.   difficulty  of  regulatin',;'   commerce   in   accordance  with 

tion  of  .     '  t      •        1  1      •  1 

Trade.         t'le  old  svstem  was  felt  not  only  in  the  relations  between  one 

bodv  of  merchants  and  another.     The  Statutes  of  Employment 

and  those  regulating  the  importation  and  exportation  of  bullion 
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were  constantly  being-  amended.  In  14()1  L;iild  and  silver  found 
in  course  of  exportation  \vere  to  be  forfeited,  except  reasonable 
expenses,  and  merchant  strangers  were  compelled  to  emploj- 
one-half  the  bullion  thej-  brought  with  them  in  the  pm'chase 
of  English  commodities.  Gold  and  silver  money  of  Scotland 
or    Flanders    was    to    be    "voided"   out   of   the    realm    and    its 
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importation  was  forbidden.  Two  3'ears  later,  to  remedy  a 
scarcity  of  halfpence  and  farthings  of  siher,  it  was  provided 
that  one-third  of  the  silver  bullion  imported  should  be  coined 
to  jneet  the  deficiency,  and  goldsmiths  were  forbidden  to  melt 
such  halfpence  and  farthings.  Another  Act  of  the  same  j^ear 
provided  that  tlie  money  received  bj-  merchant  strangers  or 
denizens  for  goods  imported  should  be  laid  out  in  English 
commodities.  This  statute?  \\as  confirmed  in  1404,  and  cus- 
tomers were  directed  to  take  snret}'  of  foreign  merchants  to 
obsei've  the  law.  Aliens  were  to  sell  their  merchandise  within 
a  quarter  of  the  year,  but    this  clause  was  repealed   in  1405, 
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as  well  for  the 


because  it  was  "  tuund  hurtful  and  prejudicial 
king  and  his  realm  as  for  the  said  merchants,  aliens,  and 
strangers."  Aliens  were  not  to  sell  merchandise  to  each  other, 
and  posts  were  assigned  to  them.  Other  Acts  on  the  same 
lines,  more  or  less  stringent,  were  passed  under  Henry  A',  and 
Henry  \\.  An  Act  of  1410  states  that  "certain  merchants, 
alii'us,  in  London  and  other  towns,  have  taken  ami  hold  great 
houses,  and  sometimes  firing  in  the  year  1,000  or  2,000  cloths 
of  Hue  while,  (lye  it  themselves,  make  garments  and  pack  the 
same  in  their  houses,  and  in  the  parks  jiack  fine  wool,  gold 
and  silver  in  liarrels,  and  bring  the  same  out  of  the  realm 
without  jiaying  subsidy  or  custom."  It  is  not  siu-prising  that 
such  practices,  all  of  which  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  aroused  great  hostility  against  foreign  merchants. 

(_)ne  of  tfie  most  usual  methods  employed  during  this  yieriod 
for  securiu"'  markets  for  English  sjciods  was  the  ne<''otiation  of 
conuuercial  treaties.  Few  years  ])assed  without  some  inter- 
national agreement  affecting  English  trade  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree :  and  they  show  how  widelv  extended  English  commerce 
was  becoming.  The  must  important  treaties  are  those  dealing 
with  the  trade  between  England  and  Flanders.  That  of  1467, 
one  of  the  long  series  leading  up  to  the  Magnus  Intercursus 
(1496;  p]i.  61o,  626,745),  is  a  good  example  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  at  this  time  for  regulating  the  niost  important 
branch  of  English  commerce.  The  subjects  of  both  countries, 
whether  dealers  in  wool,  hides,  or  provisions  or  other  articles, 
were  to  have  free  access  by  land  or  water,  with  liberty  to  buy 
and  sell  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  except  warlike  stores,  on 
paying  the  duties,  established  when  commerce  had  free  course 
between  the  two  i-ountries.  Each  prince,  in  case  of  scarcity, 
might  prohibit  the  exportation  of  jirovisions.  The  tishermen 
on  both  sides  might  freely  fish  in  any  pai't  of  the  sea,  without 
needing  foruial  licences  or  safe-conducts,  and,  if  driven  by 
necessity  into  any  port  on  the  opposite  coast,  they  sh(.>uld  be 
kindly  treated,  provided  they  paid  the  customary  dues,  com- 
mitted no  fraud,  and  did  no  damage.  Then  followed  several 
clauses  relating  to  neutral  vessels,  and  the  prevention  of  piracy 
— the  merchant's  principal  danger  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  were  other  treaties  diu-ing  this  ])eriod — with  Finance,  (.'as- 
tile,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Denmark  (p.  668),  and  the  Mediterranean 
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cities.      The   contracting   parties   ilid    not,  it    is    to   be   feared, 
strictly  observe  the  conditions  t1i('\'  ininosrd   upon  tlioniselves, 
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thong'h  they  were  drawn  ii)i  wiili  great  elaborateness  of  detail. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  probibited  the  sale  of  English  goods  in 
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Flanders,  in  spite  i)f  a  direct  obligation  to  perniit  freedom  of 
trade.  Foreign  ships  and  goods  were  seized  by  English  seamen 
contrar}^  to  treaties  granting  them  inmumit}',  and  foreigners  re- 
taliated. The  merchants  of  Venice  complained  that  the_y  durst 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  penni.ssion  to  resort  to  England, 
unless  they  had  a  special  safe-conduct  as  well.  The  existence 
of  a  commercial  treaty,  therefore,  was  no  guai-antee  that  mer- 
chants would  be  allowed  to  pursue  their  calling  immolested. 
\ot withstanding  this  drawback,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  trading  connections  increased  in  number,  and  that  greater 
uniformity  and  equality  of  conmiercial  privileges  was  the  out- 
come of  the  numerous  cimnnercial  treaties  between  the  countries 
<if  Europe.  h>y  these  means,  also,  much  was  accomplished  in 
building  u}>  the  fabric  of  international  law,  and  in  promoting 
the  extension  of  trade  and  commerce  by  peaceful  negotiations. 

It  would  be  wr(.)ng  to  inter  from  the  prevalence  of  piracy 
at  this  ]ieriod  (]>.  24!.))  that  connuerce  must  have  declined.  On 
the  contraiy.  it  was  probably  the  increase  of  connuerce,  un- 
accompanied by  the  growth  of  adequate  means  for  its  defence, 
which  made  the  pirate's  calling  so  protitable.  Nor  was  the 
evil  contined  to  the  ]>rofessional  pirate  class,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression.  Even  recognised  associations  of  merchants 
frecjuently  indttlged  in  practi(-es  Avhich  i/an  only  be  character- 
ised as  piracy.  L'onnnerce,  in  fact,  was  deeply  imbued  with 
the  sjiirit  of  lawlessness,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  depredati(His  of  pirates  did  not  excite  the  same 
alarm  nor  discourage  trade  in  the  same  degree  as  would  be 
tiie  case  in  more  law-abiding  times.  Tn  the  fifteenth  century 
the  profession  of  Chri'-tianity  and  extreme  respectability  were 
not  inconq>atible  with  a  life  of  violence  and  outrage,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  in  some  cases  the  Governments,  which 
shiiidd  have  repressed  pirates  by  the  severest  measures,  en- 
(■ouraged  their  depredations.  Certainly  the}"  have  never  enjoyed 
such  immunity  from  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  as  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (pp.  464,  4Go).  Outrage  and  robbery  went  on 
unchecked  along  the  coasts  and  in  the  track  of  merchant 
vessels.  No  trader  was  safe  c\en  in  the  ri\ers  and  ports  of 
his  own  coimtr\.  The  pirates  burnt  and  sacked  towns  as 
important  as  Sandwich  and  Sout  baniplou  ;  they  carried  off 
not  only  the   goods    they    could    la\-    their  hands  on,  but    men 
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aud  women,  and  even  children,  whom  they  held  to  ransom. 
Unable  to  look  to  the  Government  tor  protection  of  lite  and 
propert}'  while  they  were  engaged  in  trade,  the  merchants 
were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  to  provide  security. 
The  best  method  of  grappling  with  the  pirates,  and  that  which 
was  most  frequently  adopted,  was  for  merchant  vessels  to  sail 
together  in  such  numbers  that  they  could  repel  attack;  and 
these  voluntary  etfbrts  were  sometimes  aided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1406  Henry  lY.  gi-anted  the  merchants  3s.  on  every 
cask  of  wine  im]iorted,  and  certain  pavments  on  staple  exports 
for  purposes  of  defence.  Two  admirals  were  appointed,  one 
for  the  north  and  the  other  for  the  south,  with  full  jurisdiction 
in  maritime  affairs  and  power  to  organise  naval  forces.  But 
this  scheme  was  unsuccessfid.  A  similar  expedient  was  tried 
in  1453,  but  abandoned  two  years  afterwards.  The  only  satis- 
factory remedy  would  liave  been  a  strong  navj',  but  the 
conditions  necessary  for  this  had  not  yet  been  realised.  The 
country  could  not  lune  supported  the  charge  of  maintaining 
a  strong  naval  force :  and  although  Henry  V.  devoted  much 
attention  to  ship-building,  and  built  at  Southampton  three 
famous  ships — the  Triinti/,  the  Urace  dc  Dieii,  and  the  Holy 
Ghust — and  Edward  IV.  revived  for  three  years  the  navigation 
policy  of  Hichar<l  II.,  the  development  of  English  shipping  was 
left  to  individual  etibrts.  That  merchants  were  beguining  to 
realise  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  were  becoming 
wealthy  enough  to  build  vessels  of  a  considerable  size,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  operations  of  John  Taverner,  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  aud  the  famous  William  Cannynge,  of  Bristol,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  said  to  have  possessed  2,470  tons  of  shipping  and 
some  vessels  of  900  tons  burthen. 

The  commercial  ideas  of  this  iieriod  are  verv  well  illustrated  com- 
in  the  "  Libelle  of  Engly.she  Polycye,"  a  ])olitical  poem  written  poucy. 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1436.  The  author  appears  to  have 
been  weU  informed,  and  gives  many  interesting  particulars  of  the 
commerce  of  the  period^  Throughout  the  jioem  we  ai-e  reminded 
of  the  arguments  which  had  so  nmch  weight  with  the  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  author  com- 
plains that  Engli.sh  merchants  exported  their  commodities  in 
foreign  bottoms,  to  the  discouragement  of  native  shipping, 
and  that  foreign  merchants  had   more   privileges  in    England 
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than    English    nierr-hanrs    in   foreign   parts.     Ho  condemns  the 
niiportation  ot"  hixuries  in   tei-nis  whieh   would   have  pleased  a 

writer  of  tlie  mercantilist 
school.  His  arginiients 
relative  to  Ireland  and 
Wales  remind  ns  of  tin' 
language  of  the  age  which 
saw  the  deliberate  suh- 
ordination  of  the  interests 
of  colonies  and  depend- 
encies to  those  of  the 
mother  counti'v.  'I'he 
•sentiments,  and  in  part 
the  language,  of  the 
author  of  the  "  liibellc  ' 
are  reproduced  in  a  poeni 
of  a  .somewhat  later  date 
on  the  commercial  policy 
of'  England.' 


Tini  (it  UjDiiall,   miuukh. 


If  Ave  are  to  take  a  last 
glimpse  at  the  life  of  tlie 
Engli.sli  towns  before  the  Middle  Ages  close,  we  sliall  find  little 
real  difference  between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  disintegrating  tendencies,  which  broke  up  their  interna] 
economy  into  a  lot  of  separate  trades  and  crafts,  were  still  at 
work,  and  had  resulted  in  the  almost  complete  trium])h  of  the 
craft  guilds.  The  new  "  charters  of  incorporation."  which  began 
to  be  given  to  the  towns  from  the  reigii  of  Henry  \  I.,  confined 
tlie  franchise,  both  parliamentary  and  nnmicipal,  almost  wholly 
lo  the  freemen  of  the  guilds,  and  the  guilds  were  cvci-y  (la\ 
narrowing  theni.selves.  Instead  of  being  societies  for  the  main- 
tenance of  small  capital  and  lalioiu'  in  tlie  same  hands,  and 
for  securing  an  eipial  remuneration  to  all  labourers  engagcvl 
in  tlu'  craft,  they  were  tt'nding  to  become  associations  for  the 
investment  of  capital.  Wiiere  this  was  the  case,  the  jour- 
neyman would  already  be  siid^ing  in  the  social  scale,  and 
would   gradually   lose   his   chance   of    rising    to   be   a   master. 

'  "Political  Poems"  (id.  Wriglit).  Rolls  Series. 
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TiiiHii_;li  coiiipi'titiiiii  luul  not  yet  supplanted  custom  as  the 
mainspring  of  trade,  its  germ  was  already  there,  and  the 
mercantile  ideas  soTuetimes  attributed  to  Edward  IV.  pro'uabl}' 
helped  to  foster  it. 

If  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  the  golden  Decay 
age  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  was  cinque 
the  golden   age    of  the   towns   of  Norfolk.      Before    the   close  Ports. 
of    the   reign   of    Richard    II.    the    French    navj'   liud   ;iiriply 
avenged    on    Winchelsea    and    Kye,    on    Hastings    and    I'orts- 
mouth,  and  even  on  places  as  far  distant  as  Dartmouth  and 
Yarmouth,  the  crushing  defeats  of  Sluys  and  of  "  Les  E.spagnols 
sur   mer."      Matters   did    not    improve    under    the    Lancasti-ian 


kings.  No  complaint  is  more 
the  neglect  "  to  keep  the  sea," 
i.e.  the  narrow  seas  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  and  the  whole 
of  the  English  Channel.  Piracy 
abounded,  and  town  after  town 
woke  up  to  find  itself  in  ashes. 
Not  but  that  there  were  oc- 
casional fits  of  energy  displayed: 
H(nirv  V.  had  been,  when  Prince 
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Parliament    than 
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of  Wales,  Lord  Warden  of  ihe  Cinque  Ports;  and   Hemy  Pay, 
of  Faversham,  had  won  some  useful  victories  over  French  and 
80 
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Spaniards  in  the  preceding  reign.  It.  was  from  Sduthanipton,  long 
the  principal  post  for  the  Venetian  galleys,  that  Henry  Y.  sailed, 
with  the  most  considerable  fleet  medieval  England  ever  saw, 
to  the  liarren  conquest  of  Northei-n  France:  hut  the  reign  of 
Henry  \'I.  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  burnings  repeatedly 
inflicted  on  English  coast-towns  by  French  squadrons  or 
privateers  than  for  any  active  measures  of  rettiliation.  Hence 
the  Cinque  Ports  appear  as  enthusiastically  Yorkist  as  early 
as  1450.  if  indeed  Jack  (Jade's  insurrection  ran  be  considered 
a  Yorkist  movement.  IJut  even  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
was  already  taking  the  lead  in  English  naval  affairs,  was 
unable  to  protect  Sandwich  from  being  fearfully  plundered  by 
tiie  French  in  14.")7. 
Norfolk.  I'here    can    l)e    no    doubt,   ii(.)wever,   tliat    if   any    portion    of 

England  was  prosjn'rons  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  Though  Norwich  docs  not  invai-iably 
appear  on  the  assessment  rolls  as  the  .second  city  of  the 
kingdom,  being  more  than  once  surpassed  by  Bristol  and  once 
by  York,  it  is  ofteiici'  in  the  position  of  ■■  proxinuis  sed  longo 
intervalli>  '  to  London  than  anv  other  [ilace.  And  Thorold 
Rogers  lias  well  pointed  out  that  the  assessment  of  tlie  coanty 
of  Norfolk,  /'.('.  the  county  including  the  greatest  nundjer  of 
small  clothing  towns,  was  greater  than  that  (if  any  other 
coMUtv  (  lyondon  being  excluded  from  the  rating  of  Middle- 
sex). The  great  Norfolk  churches  belong  largely  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  Little  places  like  Aylsham  and  North 
Walsham  were  famous  each  for  its  own  special  kind  of 
Woollen  manufacture.  Little  old-world  havens,  more  stranded 
now  if  possible  than  the  smaller  Lnujue  Ports  themselves 
Id^e  Lynn  (before  modern  improvements)  and  Wells,  towards 
which  sluggish  tidal  channels  now  c'rawl  and  \\\m\ — nay,  ridi- 
culous villages  like  (Jley  and  Blakeney,  in  comparison  with 
whicii  nineteenth-ccntiuT  Wimdiclst'a  is  a  roaring  mart — 
counted  their  tonnage  by  the  thousand  and  their  vessels  by 
the  score.  There  is  an  old  tradition  that  the  merchants  of 
the  Hanseatic  League  once  traded  with  ('liy  iu  such  numbers 
that  a  special  portion  of  the  church}-..rd  was  reserved  for 
iliem  to  be  buried  in:  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Cley  men 
h:id  a.  couqilaint  to  make  to  tin'  king  along  with  the 
men  of  York,    London,  (.'olchester.   \'aniiuutli,    Norwich,  Lynn, 
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rtc,  ay'iiinsr  tlio  iiicrchaiit-piriitcs  nf  Wismar  and  Rostoc]^, 
wild  had  iMljlit'd  tlieir  ships  on  the  hiii'h  soas.  Lvnn  was 
iiii[inrtant  ciKiiinh  to  ha.vo  an  estaliHshiiirnt  of  its  own  at 
that  great  outjiort  "t"  tlie  Hansa,  liergen,  in  Norway.  All 
visitors  to  North  Norfolk  are  familiar  with  the  splendid  elinreh 
of  AVorstcad,  which  may  he  seen  from  the  (jreat  Eastern  Rail- 
way hetween  Norwich  and  Cn^mer ;  but  perhaps  not  everyone 
realises  that  the  hnnihle  donn'stic  thread  of  which  our  stock- 
ings are  knitted  was  nami'd  after  the  ]ilace. 

™^„  T>nt   it   would    fie   as  great  a,   mistako    ti>    iuiaoine    that    the 

Woollen  1  •      1  -  ■  . 

Industry.     woi>lleu   industry  was   contined    to    Norfolk  as   to   imagine    that 

it  dati'd  mily   from    the  Hfteenth   century.      It   must    always   he 

remembered    that    medieval   statistics  an^  the  most  Huctnating 

and    untrustworthy    things    in    the    world.     Temporary    causes, 

such    as    tire,    t^rcnchinen,    famine,    and    pestilence,    constantly 

caused   towns   to   lose    their   position   for  a  few  years — perhaps 

never  to  recover  it.     There  was  a  regular  practice  of  allowing 

£G,000  for  -deeayi-d    towns  and  districts"  out  of    the  £88,000 

to    which    the    tax    called    a    tenth    and    fifteenth     amounted  '■ 

and  over  and  over  again  we  are  surprised   to    find    even    such 

towns    as  Yarmouth,    Lincoln,    and    (_'ambridgi^    claiming    their 

share    of   this    exemption.      Yarmouth    [)ossibly   fell    somewhat 

rapidly  from   the   contemporary  decay  of  its  former   rivals  and 

later  allies — the  C'inrpie  Ports.      Inde.'d.  Lvnn  certainly  appeals 

as   the  more   important    Norfolk   port  throughout  the  fifteenth 

centiir\',  so  that,  on   the  ^^dlok',  it  is  extremely  hard   ro  get  an 

aeciirate  idea  as  tii  the  prosperity,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  jieriod. 

Terhaps   we   sliould   not   be   tar  wrong  if  we    ]iut    it  somewhal 

in  this   shape:    (I)  The   woollen   manufactures   were   extindiug. 

We    may    cite    two    jiieces    of    direct   evidence    for    this:    first, 

the    great    falling-off    in    the    produce    of    the    export    custom 

on    wool,  which    shows   itself  almost   pai'ailil    with    the   increase 

of    pasture-land    and    the    decrease    of    tillage :    and,    secondly, 

the  rcpeati.'d  efforts  of  the  (iovernment,  to  -which  the  st;itutes 

bear    witni'ss,    to    keep    the    children    of   agrieidlural    labourers 

to  the  profession  of  their  fathers,   while   their   tendency,  whiili 

such     statutes    vainly    endeavoured     to    cheek,    was    to    go    oil 

into  the   towns    and   seek  (employment    in    the    new   industries. 

Rogers    has    no    doubt    that    the    depopulation   of   the   country 

districts    in    favour    of    the    towns    had    been    going    on    ever 
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since,  it"  not  before,  the  peasant  revolt  of  13^1  (indeed,  it 
must  be  remembered  tluiC  one  of  the  prineipal  ways  in 
which  a  villein  could  become  a  freeman  was  the  residence 
for  a  year  and  a  day  in  a  privileged  town) ;  and  he  quotes 
an  instance  of  a  "  plea  of  villeinage "  being  set  up  against 
a  free  burgess  of  (Iravesend  by  Sir  Simon  Burle}',  as  one 
of  the  causes  which  immediately  hurried  on  that  rising. 

])Ut  (2)  this  very  influx  of  labourers  into  the  towns — 
men  who  would  at  first  be  glad  to  take  any  service  and 
at  any  rate — would  naturall}'  deejien  the  cleavage  of  classes, 
which    was    already   beginning   within    the    town.      We    tind, 


Class  Dis- 
tinctions. 


CLEY    TO-D.VY. 


therefore,  alongside  of  nnich  wealth  and  richness  of  living 
among  the  great  merchants,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  be  able 
to  speak  as  capitalists,  much  misery  and  poverty  among 
the  journeyman  class:  probably,  indeed,  even  more  than  in 
the  previous  century,  in  proportion  as  the  monasteries  and 
other  similar  institntions  wore  themselves  out,  and  ceased  to 
fulfil  their  charitable  as  well  as  their  religious  duties:  and 
as  the  craft  guilds  more  and  more  lost  their  original  char- 
acter of  friendly  societies.  And  (3)  there  seems  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  wool  trade,  though  still  largely  localised 
in  East  Anglia,  was  spreading  itself  also  over  a  consider- 
able   portion  of   the   country  in    driblets.       The    population    ot 
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Eiiyliinil  ill  the  curly  wars  of  llic  tit'tecutli,  as  in  (hi.'  carh 
years  of  the  sixteenth  rentnrv,  has  heen  guessed  at  about 
two  and  a  half  niilhons:  and  it  has  also  been  guessed 
that  the  proportion  of  urban  to  rural  in  this  estimate  is 
oiil\'  as  one  to  twehe.  But  while  siieli  various  figures  as 
-tO.OOO  are  assigiu'd  by  one  writer  and  l.'^O.OOO  by  another 
as  the  total  for  tlie  nietro]tolis,  it  would  not  l)e  wise  to 
build  too  niueh  upon  these  calculations. 
A  For  ^  et  tile  more  one  rummages  ioto  nicdii.\'al  iloeuments,  the 

1?"^°  more  does  one  come  across  evidences  of  trade  or  municipal  life 
unsuspected  before.  AVho  would  suspect  that  the  grey  old  Somer- 
setshire village — it  is  hardly  more — called  Ilehester,  the  "cam]! 
on  the  Ivel,"  or  Yeovil  river,  which  has  probably  had  an  almost 
unbroken  municipal  life  from  Roman  times,  was  in  the  fourteenth 
anil  fifteenth  centuries  regarded  as  of  almost  equal  importance 
with  llristol  '  It  stands  on  the  old  Roman  road,  calli.'d  the  Foss- 
way,  about  half-way  between  Rath  and  Exeter.  \Ake  London,  ii 
had  its  "Chepe,"  or  market  street.  It  possessed  five  churches, 
two  great  crosses,  a  nunnery,  a  lejii.'r  hospital  outside  tlie  walls,  a 
Dominican  friary,  whose  buildings  originally  within  them  soon 
extended  witliout  also,  and  a  famous  almshouse,  founded  by  one 
Robert  ^'cel  as  late  as  142G.  ^'ce^s  endowment  of  the  hosiiital 
W'as  so  large  and  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  jiractically 
amounted  to  an  endowment  of  the  corporation  of  the  town." 
Under  these  eireu instances,  seemingly',  the  beipiesl  was  not  long 
in  bearing  natural  fruits  of  a  premium  on  idleness.  The  aldernieii 
of  Ilehester  no  doul.)t  grew  fat,  and  the  incentive  to  industry 
being  taken  away,  the  town  apjiears  never  to  have  shared  in 
the  woollen  trade,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  began  to 
fix  itself  in  many  of  the  towns  (d'  eastern  Somerset.  Its  decay 
was  rapid,  and  in  l.")-K)  Lelaiid  toiuid  only  oiu^  church  which  was 
iioi  ill  ruins.  Ilehester.  however,  depe  ided  for  its  importance 
not  so  iiiueh  upon  any  spee'ial  branch  of  trade  as  upon  being 
a  sort  of  provincial  capital,  and  the  centre  of  a  great  district. 
I'ut  siieh  towns  as  Kendal  in  the  north,  Salisbury  and 
Winchester  in  tlie  south,  Colchester  in  the  east,  were  re- 
nowned for  special  woollen  manufactures  before  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  The  fact  that  Coventry  had  long  been  important 
as   the  centre  of  the  dyeing  industry  pro! labjy  [)oints   to  other 

['    llHyman.    in    tlic   ^-1  iit ii/iuii'i/,   Si'j)!.,    ISSIi.J 
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localities  for  cloth  manufacture  in  the  Jlidlainis :  and  the 
statutes  of  Edward  IV.  teem  with  allusions  to  various  and 
distinct  employments,  such  as  those  of  carders,  spinners, 
•weavers,  lullers  and  shearmen.  Division  of  labour,  which  was 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  new  age  of  competition,  may  be 
reckoned  therefore  to  have  already  begun. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  THe  Re 
town  life  in  the  fifteenth  century  without  alluding  to  the  great  of  piague. 
frequency  of  pestilence  and  local  famines,  which  seem  to  have 
recurred  intermittently  ever  since  the  Black  Death.  In  1400 
we  hoar  of  the  importation  of  corn — probably  in  Hanseatic 
vessels — from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  (cf.  Vol.  I.,  p.  (179).  The 
conditions  of  life  in  a  crowded  English  town  at  the  present  day 
are,  though  doubtless  less  "  beautiful,"  probably  healthier,  owing 
to  improved  drainage,  than  in  rural  districts.  The  reverse 
was  certainly  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Each  of  the  leading 
O.xford  colleges  possessed  a  pest-house  at  some  convenient 
distance  from  the  city,  to  which  the  Fellows  migrated  when  the 
"  sickness  "  was  hot  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Mary's  spire.  In 
140G  the  plague  was  so  violent  in  London  that  Henry  IV. 
preferre<l  to  run  the  risk  of  being  captured  by  jiirates  in  the 
Thames  on  his  way  from  Kent  to  Essex  rather  than  take  the 
natural  route  over  London  Bridge.  After  six  fierce  attacks 
within  twenty-eight  years,  four  months  of  plague  in  1477  swept 
oft'  three  times  the  number  of  people  who  had  perished  in  the 
civil  wars  during  the  previous  fifteen  years.'  Six  years  before 
that,  Sir  John  Fasten  writes  :  "I  fear  that  there  is  great  death  in 
Norwich  and  in  the  other  towns  in  Norfolk,  for  I  assure  you 
it  is  the  most  universal  death  that  ever  I  wist  in  England." 
In  1485  we  first  hear  of  the  'sweating  sickness"  (p.  753), 
which  was  to  be  the  typical  epidemic  of  the  succeeding 
seventy  years. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  luxury  was  on  the  increase  so 
far  as  outward  show  was  concerned.  The  account  of  the 
splendid  entertainment  offered  to  Edward  IV.  by  William 
Cannynge,  merchant  of  Bristol,  in  1461,  in  his  magnificent  home 
with  its  tiled  floors,  rich  stained-glass  windows  and  sumptuous 
hangings :  the  beautifid  timbered  houses  which  still  overhang 
the  old  streets  of  Tewkesbury,  in  one  of  which  Prince  Edward 
1  Denton,  •■  England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century."  pp.  S!i,  1(«.  1U4. 
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of  Lancaster  is  saiil  to  have  been  stabbed  in  1471,  after  the 
battle ;  above  all,  the  splendid  buildings  in  the  eolleniate 
foundations  of  imr  two  universities  which  owe  their  origin  to 
('liicheley  and   \VaynHctc   and   the  sainted   Henry  of  Windsor, 

all  point  to  an  age  which, 
in  the  upper  ranks  at  least, 
was  beginning  to  understand 
comfort.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham pioints  out,  Cannynge's 
guests  probably  slept  very 
many  in  a  bed,  and  his  tables 
were  probably  mere  tressels 
such  as  we  should  be  ashamed 
ti>  put  up  for  a  scho(jl  treat, 
while  other  furniture  there 
would   be  little  or  none. 


As  the  most  widely  divergent 
views  have  been  taken  of  the 
soi'ial  state  of  England  in 
the  tifteenth  century,  so 
have  the  conceptions  been 
variously  coloured  regai'ding 
the  public  health  in  tliat 
picriod.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  sure — there  was  no 
longer  leprosv  in  tlie  country. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
new  charters  were  made  for 
Uvo  of  the  most  distim-tivc 
t>f  ihr  old  leper-hospitals, 
those  of  Durham  and  Lin- 
I'olu.  Tlic  new  charter  of 
till'  former  makes  provisions 
for  two  lepers  (where  there  had  once  been  sixty),  "if  tliey 
can  be  found  in  these  parts";  and  that  of  the  latter,  while 
assigning  the  hosjiital  to  other  uses,  provides  for  the 
contingency  of  leprous  applicants,  adiliug  (hi'  pious  wish 
that,    it    miglit    never    arise.       The    disappearance     of    leprosy 
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fidiii  Kiiglaiid  ill  ilic  tifleenth  century  may  be  taken  as  Leprosy 
absolnte ;  :uk1  there  could  be  no  better  index  of  the  tact  pears, 
that  the  weight  of  misery,  such  as  it  had  ever  been  in  the 
Jliddle  Ages,  was  ah-eadj'  hfted.  The  period  was  for  England 
one  of  peaceful  development,  notwitlistanding  the  ^^'al■s  of 
the  Eoses.  It  was  the  great  time  of  the  thrifty  yeoman  and 
his  stalwart  sons,  of  the  decent  burgher  and  his  industrious 
apprentices,  of  tine  churches  in  town  and  country — the  time 
when  Chief  Justice  Fortescue  contrasted  the  commons  of 
England  with  the  commons  of  France  to  the  intinite  ad\;ui- 
tage  of  tlie  foinier:  "They  eat  plentifully  of  all  kinds  of  tiesh 
anil  tish.  They  wear  fine  woollen  cloth  in  all  their  apparel ; 
tliey  have  abundance  of  bed-coverings  in  their  houses,  and  of 
all  other  woollen  stutf ;  they  have  a  great  store  of  all  hiistle- 
ments'  and  implements  of  household:  they  are  plentifully 
furnished  with  all  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  all  other 
things  that  arc  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  quiet 
and  wealthy  life  according  to  their  estates  and  degrees."  And 
riiilip  de  Comines,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  confirmed 
the  happy  contrast  of  the  English  conmions  with  those  ot 
France,  from  the  side  of  his  native  French  experience,  specially 
remarking  that  the  civil  wars  were  not  of  a-  kind  to  touch 
the  domestic  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  It  happens 
that  the  records  i'or  the  tifteenth  century  are  few,  so  that  one 
is  apt  to  project  into  it  the  better-known  history  from  the 
times  of  Edward  III.  and  Eicliard  11.  preceding  it,  or  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  following  it.  The  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  certainly  an  imhappy  period  in  the 
history  of  England:  the  tirst  Tudor  reigns  were,  for  the  common 
people,  not  less  distressful,  although  in  another  way.  In  the 
earlier  period  Wycliffe  has  a  significant  remark,  that  the  friars 
came  no  longer  to  poor  men's  houses,  "  for  the  stink  and  other 
filth "  ;  which  may  mean,  either  that  the  friars  were  become 
more  fastidious,  as  indeed  they  were,  or  that  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  were  more  sluttish  than  they  had  been  before  the 
great  mortality  came  to  shake  the  foundations  of  society  and 
to  demoralise  the  nation  in  all  its  ranks.  For  the  tirst  Tudor 
reigns  we  have  evidence  of  the  country  swarming  with  poor 
people  evicted  from  their   old   manorial   holdings,  of  crowded 

['   Utensils  :    .akin  to  the  modorn  French  niiti/.] 
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gaols,  and  gaol-fever,  and  of  the  sndden  establishment  of 
pauperism  on  the  gi-eat  sealu  as  a  permanent  British  institu- 
tion. But  there  is  no  warrant  to  carry  the  earlier  state  of 
things  forwards  into  the  fifteenth  century,  nor  to  cari'y  the 
later  state  of  things  backwards  into  it.  Fifteenth-centurv 
England  had  recovered  from  calamities  on  the  one  side,  and 
had  not  yet  plunged  into  those  on  tiie  other.  Even  of  famines, 
which  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  skies,  it  had  only  one  of  greater 
mat^nitude  than  a  local  scarcity,  the  srreat  famine  of  1438, 
which  was  still  more  acutely  felt  in  Scotland  and  in  France. 
anil  was  the  climax  of  two  or  more  bad  seasons. 
Plague.  Although   the   fifteenth    century   is   undistinguished    in    the 

annals  as  a  time  of  famines  or  of  a  poor  level  of  genei'ul  well- 
being,  yet  it  had  its  own  share  of  plague.  But  it  should  lie 
remembered  that  plague  in  England  was  a  direct  inherit- 
ance from  the  foreign  invasion  of  the  Black  ]>ealh.  Jiaving 
reappeared  four,  or  ]ierliaps  five,  times  in  lin'  Jourteenth 
century  in  general  outbursts  over  the  ciHniti\,  although  far 
les.s  disastrous  than  tlieir  gi'cat  original.  Tliese  general  out- 
biu'sts  of  sickness  (for  the  most  part  the  plague)  continued 
into  the  tifteenth  century  :  one  of  them  fell  somt'time  between 
J4().")  .■ind  1407,  and  is  said  by  the  St.  Albans  annalist  to  have 
left  desolate  many  humble  homes  which  had  been  gladdened 
by  a  numerous  progeny  ;  another  attended  and  followed  the 
great  famine  of  143.S,  and  was  most  felt  in  the  year  1439, 
lieing  called  "the  pestilence,"  and  said  more  commonly  than 
usual  to  be  universal  throughout  the  realm.  (In  Scotland 
the  first  effects  of  faniine  are  known  to  have  been  dysenter}' 
in  143(S,  which  was  followed  by  proper  jDlague,  or  "  the  Pestilence 
sans  Mercy,"  in  the  end  of  the  year.)  Then,  in  14(i4-()5,  we 
hear  again  of  universal  sickness  and  of  many  thousands  dying, 
as  tlie  Croyland  t'hronicle  says,  "like  sheep  slaughtered."  A 
few  years  afterwards,  in  the  autumn  of  1471,  Sir  John  I'astou 
writes  from  near  Winchester :  "I  camiot  hear  by  pilgrims  that 
pass  the  country,  nor  none  other  man  that  rideth  or  goeth 
any  country,  that  any  borough  town  in  England  is  free  from 
tha.t  sickness,"  whicii  we  know  from  other  sources  to  have 
been  the  true  plague.  The  special  mention  of  the  borough 
towns  is  important:  for  from  that  time  onwards  plague  was 
ahuosl   restricted  to  the   towns,  and    to   a   few   of  these  in  one 
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and  the  same  season;  the  succession  of  general  epidemics, 
whicli  were  counted  to  the  "  Kfth"  or  "  sixth,"  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  might  have  been  contmuod  to  "ninth  "  or  "  tenth  " 
in  the  century  following,  conies  to  an  end  probably  with  the 
epidemic  of  1464.  The  Black  Death  had  as  if  spent  itself,  so 
far  as  concerned  the  country  at  large  ;  and,  although  the  same 
type  of  sickness  occurred  in  villages  and  country-houses  to  the 
very  end  of  the  plague,  in  IfifiG,  yet,  for  the  last  two  himdred 


CHAPEL    or    ST.     MAllY'S    IIUSIMTAL,     UllE.VT    IHoP.U,     ESSEX. 
{Btj  permission  of  the  Anhdcacon  of  Essex.) 

years  of  its  stay  in  England,  it  was  distinctively  a  disease  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  towns.  Of 
these  London  always  took  the  lead :  even  from  the  scanty 
records  of  the  fifteenth  centurj-,  the  existence  of  plague  in 
the  capital  to  a  more  or  less  dangerous  extent  can  be  traced 
in  most  year.s.  Among  the  larger  provincial  towns,  Norwich, 
Exeter,  York,  Newcastle,  and  Mull,  are  known  to  have  had 
severe  visitations,  the  last  especially  liaving  been  reduced  to 
absolute  desolation  by  three  outbreaks  between  1472  anil  1478. 
But  the  fullest  record  of  fifteenth-century  plague  comes  from 
Oxford.     Anthony  Wood  counted  in  the  \ai-ious  college  registers 
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no  fewer  than  thirty  pests,  great  or  small,  which  had  so  intcr- 
rn])te(l  the  studies  ot  the  place,  and  had  so  encouraged  idleness 
and  "  several  sorts  of  vice,"  that  it  was  consulted  of  STeat 
personages  whether  the  inhversiiy  seat  should  not  be  removed 
elsewhere,  many  colleges  and  halls  having  ceased  to  be,  while 
the  best  were  slenderly  tenanted,  and  whole  (quarters  of  the 
town  de(.-ayed. 
The  Wars  1'he  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  says  De  Comines,  did  not 

Roses  and  tourli  the  lives  and  homes  of  the  common  people,  but  were 
restricted  in  their  effects  to  the  nobles  and  their  retainers.  But 
some  of  the  battles  were  liloody,  there  was  nuich  military  stir, 
and  doubtless  plague  was  helped  thereby,  as  it  most  certainly 
was  by  the  grim  struggle  between  Parliament  and  the  king  two 
centuries  afterwards.  By  all  accounts,  the  most  severe  plague- 
period  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  between  1464  and  1479  :  the 
autunni  of  1471,  when  Sir  John  Paston  heard  of  plague  in 
the  towns  from  every  j^assing  |)ilgrim  or  packman,  was  the  }"ear 
of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury.  We  may  believe  Chief  Justice 
Fortescue  and  Philip  de  Comines  when  thej'  contrast  the  hajipy 
lot  of  the  English  common  people  with  those  of  France  :  but,  in- 
asmuch as  war,  with  the  occupation  of  towns  and  the  slaughter 
of  men  and  horses,  gave  new  vitality  to  the  lurking  seeds  of 
plague,  the  people  suftered  indirectly  from  the  strifes  of  their 
rulers.  The  peculiar  effects  of  plague  upon  the  population,  and 
uiion  the  averairc  of  well-beino-  which  were  doubtless  felt  as 
nuich  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  in  later  times,  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  reign  of  Henry   VIII. 


D.  J. 

MEDLEY. 

Costume 
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The  history  of  change  of  fashions  m  cnil  divss  is  veiy 
largely  the  history  of  human  folly  and  caprice.  From  time 
to  time  a  developing  commerce  introduces  new  materials — the 
fur  of  stransre  animals,  silk,  Imen,  and  even  wool  of  finer  kinds, 
anil  the  character  of  these  gradually  works  a  change  in  the 
shape  of  necessary  garments.  But  often  investigation  will  prove 
that  the  apparent  introduction  of  a  new  garment  is  little  more 
than  a  change  of  name  in  one  with  which  we  have  been  long 
familiar.  For  t)ur  means  of  knowledge  in  such  matters  are 
so  slighl  ihat  conjecture  must  needs  play  an  important  part. 
In    the    lii'st   place,    we  de]M>n(l  on    illuminaled    illu,>trations    of 
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romances,  chronicles,  ami  even  missals — the  work,  for  the  most 
part,  of  monks  or  skilled  craftsmen  who  did  not  liabitually  live 
in  the  world  which  tliey  essaj'ed  to  portrav.  hich  coluuring 
and  artistic  beauty  would  be  more  important  than  truth  of 
representation.  The  most  magnificent  or  picturesque  or  curious 
or  extravagant  costume  would  be  likely  to  be  chosen.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  parallel  means  of  information  afforded 
us  by  the  far  scantier  source  of  monumental  effigies.  Neither 
heir  nor  artist  would  choose  that  we  should  associate  the 
deceased  with  the  costume  that  he  wore  every  dwy.  The 
armour  of  the  knight,  the  robe  of  his  lady,  would  be  typical 
of  the  position  which  they  occupied  in  contemporary  society. 
A  second  source  of  our  information  is  the  casual  descriptions 
of  romancers  and  chroniclers,  written  for  literary  effect  and 
with  a  view  to  the  development  of  a  character  or  a  storj-,  and 
whose  value  is  often  seriously  discounted  by  the  confused  use 
of  names  for  the  garments  which  the}'  are  endeavouring  to 
denote.  The  most  detailed  information  about  costumes  in  all 
ages  comes  from  the  social  satirists  of  the  period.  It  is  the 
source  on  which  historians  are  most  tempted  to  draw,  and  yet 
it  is  just  the  source  which  should  be  used  with  the  greatest 
caution.  Exaggeration  is  of  the  essence  of  their  work,  and  the 
indignation  of  a  Juvenal  or  the  desire  to  provoko  a  laugh 
invests  their  pens  with  an  irresponsibility  of  description 
that  should  put  us  on  our  guard  against  their  accuracy  and 
good  faith. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  scanty  but  absolutely  trust-  Trust- 

,-1  11  1-  ,  .  •       wortly 

worthy  means  oi  knowk-dge  or  contemporary  costumes  m  Evidence, 
the  inventories  of  personal  effects  made  for  various  purposes. 
Naturally  these  only  relate  to  kings  and  individuals  of  wealth 
and  position,  and  cannot  form  the  basis  of  too  wide  a  gener- 
alisation. It  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  medieval 
society  was  far  more  dominated  with  the  idea  of  caste  than 
the  society  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  that  this  caste, 
whether  social  or  merely  official,  was  outwardly  marked  bj-  a 
difference  of  costumes.  The  rich  bourgeoise  might  attempt 
to  emulate  the  dress  of  the  lady  of  noble  birth,  but  the  two 
did  not  move  in  the  same  social  sphere.  In  the  country 
the  knight  and  his  dame  need  have  no  fear  that  Jiis  steward 
or  any  of    his    tenants    had    so    far    forgot   wiiat   was    due    to 
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their  respective  positions  in  tlio  social  scale  as  to  seek  to 
imitate  his  lord.  In  modern  England  the  clergy  alone  never 
lay  aside  the  mark  of  their  pri)t'cssion.  It  is  true  the  satirists 
of  the  fourteenth  century  accuse  the  clergy  of  bedizening 
their  clerical  garments  with  so  much  finery  that  they  lost 
all  professional  distinction  and  bei-ame  assimilated  to  the  cos- 
imne  of  the  laity.  I!ut  the  (derical  garb  was  not  the  only 
distinctive  dress.  In  England,  no  less  than  in  France,  it  was 
their  (ifticial  cMstnmc  which  gained  for  lawyers,  when  the_y  had 

ceasetl  to  be  clergy,  the  de- 
scriptive title  of  "  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe."  Thus,  with 
the  (jualitications  already 
mentioned,  for  our  purposes 
we  may  make  shift  to  use 
the  illuminations  of  manu- 
scripts, the  ethgies  on  tondi- 
stones,  the  chance  descriptions 
of  romancers,  and  the  savage 
detail  of  satirists.  One  does 
not  al\va3"s  contirm  the  other; 
inileed,  .sometimes  they  Hatly 
contradict  eai'h  other.  LUit 
the  information  will  be  suf- 
.^>.j,v>v.  ..1  i-ompiling  a  dressmakers'  boolc 
We  are  investigating  a  curious  'and   iiv  no  means 


The  Upper 
Classes. 


arc  not  eiioaoed  in 


cient.     We 

of  fashions. 

uninstructive  side  of  human   history^  which  lias  its  own  witness 

to  bear  to  the  display  and  development  of  national  no  less  than 

individual   character. 

But  a  history  of  costume  must  needs  be  cliieHv  a  history 
of  changes  in  the  shape  of  outward  garments.  Thus  the  classes 
whose  dress  remains  almost  stationary  from  generation  to 
generation  do  noi,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  our  attention.  It 
is  with  the  well-to-do,  those  of  noble  birth  and  of  high  position, 
those  who  formed  the  "society"  of  the  time  in  the  technical 
sense,  tliat  we  must  chiefl}'  (concern  ourselves.  The  comparison 
of  the  costumes  of  various  classes  is  little  more  than  anti- 
quarianism.  The  object  before  us  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
certain  |ihase  of  the  human  mind.  No\r,  before  we  examine 
in  detail  the  various  garments  in   which  "entlemen  and   ladies 
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of  the  fourteenth  and  tifteenth  centuries  clad  then-  persons, 
one  or  two  general  remarks  fall  to  be  made.  Notwithstanding 
the  comparative  scantiness  of  the  information  on  which  we  can 
draw,  a  period  of  two  centuries  is  sufficiently  long  for  us  to 
be  able  to  trace  in  it,  the  alternation  of  simplicity  and  extrava- 
gance which  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  costume  in  all 
ages  of  civilised  society.     Thus   the  reign  of  Edward  I.  was  a  Dress 

tune    of    serious   work.      The    kins:   set    a    <;ood    example    in  H^'^^''*'^® 
.  o  o  1  Edwards. 

simplicity  of  costume,  and  although  the  satirists  must  have 
something  to  talk  about,  there  is  no  such  complaint  of  extrav- 
agance and  foppery  as  the  sober  Matthew  Paris  indited  in  the 
jireceding  reign.  But  with  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  serious 
objects  for  a  time  were  gone  ;  for  some  generations  politics 
became  a  mere  selfish  scramble  for  power;  every  side  of  life 
was  infected ;  the  nobles  and  gentry  became  more  selfish 
and  irresponsible,  the  clergy  more  careless  of  their  duties,  the 
bouroeois  more  exclusive,  the  commons  more  discontented. 
The  French  wars  only  postponed  the  inevitable  result  of 
callousness  in  the  governing  classes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
foreign  fashions  which  the  Avarriors  introduced  only  helped 
to  emphasise  the  luxurv  of  the  noble  classes.      This  reached  Growth 

of  Extrs.- 

its  height,  as  we  should  expect,  in  the  disgraceful  days  of  vagance: 
Richard  II.  Nor  was  this  useless  luxury  confined  to  those  in  f/.g^^f™ 
high  position.  "  The  commons,"  says  an  anonymous  writer 
whose  work  has  been  assigned  to  this  reign,  "  were  besotted 
in  excess  of  apparel,  some  in  wide  surcoats  reaching  to  their 
loins,  some  in  a  garment  reaching  to  their  heels,  close  before 
and  strutting  out  at  the  sides,  so  that  at  the  back  they 
make  men  seem  like  women,  and  this  they  called  by  a 
ridicidous  name,  gmrue.  Their  hoods,"  he  continues,  "  are  little, 
tied  under  the  chin,  and  buttoned  like  the  women's,  but  set 
with  gold,  silver,  or  ])re(ious  stones.  Their  liripipes  or  tipjiets 
pass  round  the  neck.  ami.  hanging  down  beft)re,  reach  to  the 
heel,  all  jagged.  They  have  another  weed  of  silk  which  they 
call  a  paltocic.  Their  hose  are  of  two  colours,  or  pied  with 
more,  which  tliey  tie  to  their  paltocks  with  white  latchets 
called  perlots,  without  any  breeches  (/.c.  drawers);  their  girdles 
are  of  gold  and  silver,  and  some  of  them  worth  twenty  marks. 
Their  .shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and  ])ickcd  more  tiian 
a    finger    long,   crooking    upwards,   wiiicb    ilicy   call    crackowes, 


■  . 
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Divpy  (.M8.  Arundel  ^3). 


Pauper  (MS.   Aiimdel  S3). 


Wayfarers  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  (MS.  Roy.  '2  B.  vii.). 


Mistress  anil  Maid. 
{Luttnll  Psulttr.) 


A  Domestic  Pet. 
{Luttrell  Fsaltcr.) 


I.ady  and  Squir-', 
(Luttrell  Psalicr.) 
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resembling  the  devil's  claws,  ami  fastened  to  the  Icnees  with 
chains  of  gold  and  silver."  This  detailed  description  of  the 
spreatl  of  extravagance  in  apparel  to  all  classes  is  confirmed 
by  the  remark  of  the  contemporary  chronicler,  Harding,  that 

Yemen  and  groomes  iu  clotli  of  silk  arrayed, 

Satin  and  damask  in  doublettes  and  iu  gownes. 
In  cloth  of  greeue  and  scarlet  for  unpayd  [i.e.  unpaid  for]. 

Chaucer's  Parson,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  more 


DA<i(;iN(:  (MS 


than  once,  has  nuich  caustic  censure  to  bestow  on  the  extrava- 
gant fashions  of  his  day.      And  it  was  an  extravagance  of  all 
kinds.     Not  only  were  materials  more  costl}'   than   necessary, 
but  in  shape  and  size  the  long  gowns  or  robes  worn  by  men  and 
women  ahke  were  so  long  that  they  trailed  in  the  mud  and  had 
to  be  carried  over  the  arm,  or,  rushing  into  the  other  extreme, 
men  wore  their  tunics  so  short  as,  in  the  ej'es  of  moralists,  to 
expose  the  person  indecently'.     Nor  did  this  extravagance  easily  Sumptu- 
subside.     One  comprehensive  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Legis- 
Edward  III.  to  regulate  the  expenditure  of  the  various  classes  i^-tion. 
upon  their  dress.    In  the  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  VM\'-\  a  mun- 
ber  of  provisions  (caps.  8-14)  define  the  apparel  of  tl)emselves 
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their  wives,  anrl  I'aiiiilies  in  tlie  cases  of  ploughmen,  _ycomen, 
handicvaftsmen,  merchants,  clerks  of  various  kinds,  esquires, 
and  knights  owning  land  of  the  annual  value  of  four  hun- 
dred marks.  The.se  Acts  remained  upon  the  Statute  IJook 
until  the}-  were  superseded  by  a  new  Act  of  Henr}-  Xlll. 
Uut,  despite  the  penalties  attached,  they  remained  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  dead  letter.     The  fashions  of  Henry  IV.'s 


UUH.-i.S    .\T    Tin;    CnntT    hF    KHHAllli    U     (MS.    R...V.   2ii   n.    vi.). 


reign  were  more  fanciful  if  not  more  extravagant  than  those 
of  the  preceding  perio<l.  The  toes  of  the  shoes  could  not 
well  get  longer,  but  the  head-dresses  of  the  ladies  became  con- 
tinually higher.  The  sleeves  were  longer,  wider,  fuller,  and  their 
edges  "  dagged "  or  cut  into  extravagantly  fanciful  shajies. 
But  every  other  method  of  fantastic  oi'naiiientation  smks  into 
insignificance  before  the  use  of  posies  or  mottoes  as  a  means  of 
embroidery.  Chaucer  tolls  us  of  a  lady  who  had  the  words  "  bien 
et  loyanltment "  embroidered  on  the  borders  and  facings  of  her 
dress,  and  Holinshed,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  doubt- 
less copying  some  contcin]iorary  aiuhority,  says  that  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  V.,  went  to  malce  peace  with  his 
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father,  ho  was  dressed  "  in  a  gowne  of  blewe  satin,  full  of  snial 
eylet  holes,  at  every  hole  the  needle  hanging  by  a  silken  thread 
by  which  it  was  worked."  But  any  English  example  pales  before 
the  account  of  the  houppelande  of  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans, 
on  the  sleeves  of  which  were  worked  in  pearls  and  gold  the 


J:E1iR("iM,     Willi     I.ADIK!^.    l.\l'i;i:    IIKNHV    \l     I.M.S.    Hail.   :;27»). 


Henry  VI. 


words  and  music  of  a  song,  the  lines  of  the  music  represented  in  Dress 
gold  thread  and  the  notes  formed  each  of  four  pearls.    In  the  reign  ^^^  y 
of  Henry  V.  there  are  some  indications  of  a  slight  attempt  to  and 
return  to  simplicit}'.     The  toes  of  the  shoes  for  a  while  lose 
tlieir  long  pikes :     the  women's  head-dresses   are   less  fanciful, 
if  equally  extravagant.     But  these  are  mere  momentary  aberra- 
tions from  the  normal  line  of  development.     The  gallants  of 
the  following  reign  reproduce  in  an  emphasised  and  exaggerated 
form  all  the  eccentricities  of  former  generations.     The  long  toes 
to  the  .shoes  become  longer  than  ever  :    the  tippets  or  lirijiipcs 
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hanging  from  the  hoods  sweeji  the  very  ground  as  their  wearers 
move  along;  the  sleeves  are  more  monstrous  in  size,  or  the 
sleeveless  arniholes  are  so  wide  that  the  garment  thus  per- 
forated scareel}'  hangs  together.  Hitherto  the  chief  means  of 
ornamentation  had  lain  in  the  dagmnof  or  cuttinff  into  iaf'Ered 
patterns  of  the  eilges  of  the  sleeves  and  the  borders  of  the 
long  robes.  This  had  been  carried  as  tar  as  seemed  practicable 
or  possible.  It  was  now  transferred  from  the  borders  to  the 
body  of  the  garment,  and  results  in  the  "slashing"  or  slitting 
which,  first  heard  of  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I\'.,  becomes  the 
most  conspicuous  method  of  ornamentutidU  in  the  dresses  of 
the  sixteenth  centur}'.  It  was  first  applied  to  the  elbows  with 
the  object  of  allowing  the  shirt  beneath  to  appear :  it  was 
gradvially  extended  to  every  part  of  the  dress  which  was  in 
the  least  degree  susceptible  of  such  treatment.  An  additional 
advantage  was  that,  unlike  the  outside  dagging  whose  effect 
depended  on  the  length  of  the  garment  to  which  it  was  applied, 
the  slashing  was  equally  effective  in  the  shorter  dresses  which 
came  into  vogue  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  supposed  origin  is 
sufficiently  curious.  It  is  said  that  after  the  defeat  of  Charles 
the  Uold  of  Burgundy  at  Grandson  in  1476  the  magnificent 
garments  and  stuffs  found  among  the  plunder  were  cut  up  by 
the  Swiss  soldier}-  and  fantastically  sown  upon  their  clothes. 
The  effect  of  a  variety  of  coloiu-s  thus  obtained  was  afterwards 
systematically  reproduced  by  the  makers  of  garments  in  all  the 
countries  of  AVcstern  Europe.  Nor  was  this  the  onl}'  instance 
of  the  influence  of  foreitrn  fashions.  Indeed,  a  fjreat  deal  of  the 
caprice  which  is  .so  conspicuous  in  the  rapid  changes  of  fashion 
in  costume  during  these  two  centuries  is  due  to  the  successive 
waves  of  foreign  influence  which  swept  up  against  the  shores 
of  English  .social  life.  The  indecently  short  tunics  of  which 
moralists  comjilain  in  the  reign  <if  Edward  III.  are  said  to  have 
been  an  importation  from  Spain,  and  set  the  fashion  in  France  and 
Italy  no  less  than  in  England.  The  extravagances  of  the  court 
of  Richard  II.  were  due  to  German  influences  coming  through 
his  liohemian  (^)ueen.  (Jower  in  "  Confessio  Amantis  "  alludes 
to  the  new  guise  of  I)Cme  (that  is,  Mohemia).  To  the  same 
influence,  perhaps,  is  especially  duo  the  introduction  of  the 
piked  shoes  stretching  to  monstrous  length  which  went  by 
the  name  of  "  crackowe-s,"     Poland,  after  whose  chief  city  they 
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were  called,  had  been  incorporated  by  Annes  grandfather  with 
his  kingdom  of  IJoheniia.  Again,  from  Italy  is  supposed  to  have 
come  the  fantastic  embroidery  of  mottoes  and  similar  dcvioes ; 
while,  tinall}',  the  constant  influence  of  France,  or  of  more 
distant  countries  through  France,  is  to  be  found  in  the  names 
of  the  most  familiar  garments.  Goivn  may  be  Anglo-Saxon, 
or   even    British,  but    mhe   is  undoubtedly  French ;    hanftelvne 
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comes  I'rom  Germany,  and  jxilloi-l.-  perhaps  through  the  Si)auish  ; 
but  of  the  French  origin  of  cote-hardie  and  court-pic  no  less 
than  of  the  more  familiar  surcoat  and  doublet,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  came  into  use 
at  a  time  when  French  was  the  language  of  the  court  and 
the  nobler  classes,  but  they  continued  long  after  this  had 
ceased  to  be  the  case.  Oiu-  enumeration  of  the  caprices  of 
fashion  during  the  period  tmder  review  is  liy  no  means 
finished:   but  it  will  be  enough  to  note,  in  the  tirst  place,  that 
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the  hit;h  head-dresses  became  distinctly  higher  until  they 
culminated  in  the  well-known  steeple  or  horn-shaped  adorn- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Henry  \. — monstrous  in  itself,  but  a 
simplification  of  preceding  shapes— and  then  suddenly  all  such 
disappear  in  the  closing  years  of  Edward  IV.,  and  are  replaced 
by  a  low,  flat  covering  of  the  nature  of  a  cap.  Again,  whereas 
_  in  the  reign  of  Henry  "\'I.  dresses  Avere  worn  high  in  the  neck 

Henry  VII.  by  both  sexes,  under  Henry  "\"II.  the  neck  was  left  very  bare, 
and,  as  a  slight  protection,  the  hair  was  allowed  to  grow  longer 
on  both  sides  of  the  head.     Finally  the  piked  shoes  disappeared 


Dress 
under 
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(T't/icstt'ii  hi  St.  Man/s  Hall,  Corentri/.) 


in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  as  a  compensation  the  toes  were 
.so  expanded  that  their  breadth  became  limited  by  law.  So 
for  we  have  been  at  pains  luerely  to  trace  the  extravagance 
and  caprice  of  the  fo.shions  of  costumes  in  general  and  to  account 
for  them,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  account  for  anything  which  is 
only  limited  by  the  unfathomed  limits  of  human  folly,  on  the 
ground  of  successive  waves  of  foreign  infl  uence.  Hitherto,  perhaps, 
the  anti([uarian  interest  has  been  too  studiously  avoided.  A  closer 
study  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  costume  will  be  useful,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  in  enabling  us  to  date  monuments,  illumina- 
tions, and  all  other  pictorial  representations  of  the  men  and 
women  of  past  ages. 

Little,  if  any,  of  the  modern  Englishman's  costume  is  studied 
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with  a  view  to  artistic  effect.  The  man  of  taste  and  position  Details  of 
to-day  is  contented  to  know  that  his  clothes  tit  him  more  "^  "™^' 
accurately  and  are  of  a  better  quality  of  cloth  than  those  of 
his  poorer  neighbour.  The  duty  of  looking  graceful  and  of 
dressing  beautifully  he  leaves  to  his  wife  and  daughters.  Not 
so  the  medieval  gallant.  Men  as  well  as  women  were  at  pains 
to  adorn  their  bodies  with  splendour,  if  not  with  such  tasfe 
as  we  can  admire.  No  article  of  modern  male  attire  is  so 
hideous  as  the  recoirnised  head-dress — the  top  hat  or  the  "  billy-  Men's 

...       P       .     .  ^  ...  Head 


O  1  •' 

cock "  of  social  Ufe.     They  are  certainly  not  artistic,  they  are 


Head- 
gear. 


WOME.N'S    DRESS,    LATE    FIPTEEXTH    CENTlllY. 
(Tapestry  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry.) 

not  even  comfortable.  But  the  male  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  sought  at  first  comfort  and  convenience,  and 
then,  as  fashions  grew  more  extravagant,  he  aimed  at  what 
we  may  presume  that  he  considered  magnificence  if  not  beauty. 
Not  infrequentljr  men  and  women  of  all  classes  in  the  Jliddle 
Ages  wore  no  headgear  at  all,  or  were  contented  with  a  simple 
fillet  or  ribbon  to  keep  back  the  hair  off  the  forehead,  or  with  a 
cliaplct  of  real  or  artificial  flowers  whose  sole  object  was  adorn- 
ment. Caps  and  hats,  however,  were  worn  from  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  record  in  this  island.  The  Norman 
"  fusion,"  as  a  writer  calls  it,  introduced  the  hood  as  a  species  of 
covering  common  to  both  sexes  alike,  while  mere  convenience 
soon  gave  vogue  to  the  ugl^'  coif  which  resembled  a  nightcap 
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tied  under  the  chin.  Caps  were  of  various  shapes  and  materials 
and  colours  ;  hats  wei'e  sometimes  worn  o^■er  the  hood,  and  were 
made   "f  felt   and   of  the  skins  of  various  animals.     (Jhaucer's 
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Merchant  wears  "  on  his  head  a  Flaundrish  bever  hat."  Women, 
too,  wore  hats.  The  Wife  of  Bath  has  one  "  as  broad  as  is  a 
buckler  or  a  targe."  The  gallants  of  the  fourteenth  century  wore 
high  felt  hats  rounded  on  the  crown,  the  brims  turned  up  either 
in  front  only  or  all  round,  often  cut  or  jagged  into  fancy  shapes 
and  of  a  different  colour  from  the  hat  itself  In  front  one  im- 
mensely tall  feather  was  stuck  into  an  ornamental  pipe  or 
socket,  in  which  it  was  fastened  l.iy  some  band  or  jewelled 
ornament. 

But  the  commonest  head-dress  was  the  chaperon  or  hood, 
which  has  been  described  as  "  a  sort  of  jiointed  bag  with  an 
oval  opening  for  the  face ;  the  point,  sometimes  of  great  length, 
hanging  down  behind  or  twisted  round  the  head,  or,  if  short, 
stiekiny  up  or  dancfliny,  accordino-  to  circumstances."  These 
pointed  ends  were  the  tippets  or  liripipes  already  mentioned. 
So  worn,  the  epithet  "  smug,"  applied  by  another  writer  to  the 
close  fit  of  the  hood,  appears  not  undeserved.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  centiuy  some  more  fanciful  covering  for  the  head 
appears  to  have  been  aimed  at.  The  cloth  was  cut  and  twisted 
until  it  was  piled  upon  the  top  of  tlie  liead  something  in 
the  shajie  of  a  turban,  while,  fur  the  sake  of  ornament,  the  part 
of  the  hood  wliich  had  hitherto  covered  the  shoulders  was 
turned  over  the  crown  of  the  head  and  was  cut  into  fanlike  and 
other  imaginary  shapes.  The  hood,  in  fact,  disappeared,  but  the 
tippet  or  liri])ipe   was  represented   by  a  long  band  or  streamer 
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depending  tic  mi  <ine  side  of  the  turban.     This  was  often  dagged 

into  various   shapes,  and    was   worn    so    long    that   convenience 

caused  it  to  be  wound  round  the  neck  or  tucked  into  the  girdle 

of  the  wearer.     'Die  hood  and  the  hat  had  now  changed  places. 

Formerly  the  hat,  when  carried  at  all,  would   be  slung  behind, 

and    the    head    ordinarily    covered    by    the    hood ;    but    in    the 

fifteenth  century  a  hat  or  cap  was  usually  worn,  and  the  hood, 

or  what  now   represented   it,   was  slung   by  the  tippet  over  the 

shoulder  to  l)e  assumed  at  pleasure  or  necessity.     Towards  the 

end  of  the  century  these  elaborate  turbans  puss  away  ;    the  caps 

lie  flatter  on  the  head,  and  the  gallants  wear  them  with  broad 

brims  and  a  profusion  of  enormous  feathers.      These  were  the 

"  Milan  bonnets,"  whence  we  are  told  the  word  "  milliner "  was 

imported  into   the   English    language   to    denote   the   maker   of 

ladies'  caps  and  bonnets. 

Meanwhile    the   women's   head-dress    had    undergone   even  women's 

swifter    transformation.     In    the    thirteenth    century    the    hair  ^^^^' 

gear. 

was  first  confined  in  a  caul  or  net,  and  over  it  would  be  worn  a 
wimple  of  silk  or  linen  which  would  be  secured  on  the  forehead 
'by  a  .simple  fillet.  But  this  was  too  plain  for  a  generation  whose 
resources  were  enlarging,  and  early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
developments    begin.      We    will    not  embroil   ourselves   in    the 
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acute  controversy  over  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  celebrated 
horned  head-dresses  already  mentioned.  To  judge  from  e.xtant 
illustrations  the  wimple  or  gorget  or  coif  (the  exact  difi'erence  is 
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too  slight  for  any  need  of  distinction)  was  raised  off  the  head  by 
all  Tuanner  of  fantastical  devices.  The  earliest  of  these  in  use 
were  protuberances  from  the  side  of  the  head  which  are  quite 
adequately  described  by  a  contemporary  satire  as  "  bosses,"  or 
even,  to  use  the  disputed  word,  as  horns.  These  protubei-ances 
were  raised  gradually  higher  from  both  sides  of  the  head,  and 
were  so  bent  over  and  shaped  as  to  form  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  heart-shaped  or  reticulated  head-dress.  Finally,  the 
depression  which  made  the  heart  was  itself  raised  until  the  two 
side  horns  twisted  up  perpendicularly  on  either  side  of  the  head 
or  amalgamated  into  one  on  the  top,  and  there  was  obtained  the 
"  steeple"  shape,  which  modern  tourists  may  still  see  on  the  heads 
of  the  v.omen  of  the  Pays  de  Caux  in  Normandy.  But  it  was  ugly 
and  cumbersome,  and  after  a  short  votrue  diuina:  the  rei"-ns  ot 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  it  gave  way  to  flatter  coverings. 
These  were  chiefly  small  round  caps  with  lappets  called  clogs  or 
clocks  on  either  side,  or  that  near  return  to  the  hood,  the 
diamond-shaped  head-dress  so  familiar  vn  monuments  and  in 
pictures  of  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
Body        ^  The  chief  diiiiculty  in  describing  the  body  garments  lies  iii 

ibe  Cote.  '  ^^^^  confusing  multiplicity  of  names  used  at  various  times  to 
denote  what  must  have  been  similar,  if  not  identical,  articles  of 
ap)iarel.  Among  men  the  place  of  the  classical  tunic  or  tight 
fitting  under-garment  was  taken  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the 
cote,  and  among  women  ultimately  by  the  gown.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  name  l-irtle  was  unknown  to  the  Normans,  but  was 
revived  iia  the  course  of  the  century  and  is  frequently  used  by 
Chaucer.  But  all  over  Europe  the  common  name  ior  this 
garment  was  niti'-hardie.  It  was  worn  by  both  sexes  and 
buttoned  all  down  the  front.  The  male  cote  just  covered  the 
hips  and  round  it  was  buckled  the  military  belt :  in  the  case  of 
ladies  it  varied  in  length,  sometimes  even  reaching  to  the 
grovmd,  but  in  all  cases  fitting  closely  to  the  shape  of  the  body. 
It  was  this  close  fit  combined,  in  the  case  of  the  men,  with  the 
scanty  length,  which  })rovokcd  the  rage  of  the  satirists.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  cause  of  offence.  The  Crusades  had  intro- 
duced hcraldr}^  and  f;\milies  were  distinguished  by  colours  as 
well  as  by  crests,  arms  and  mottoes.  A\'hat  more  natural  than 
an  attemjit  to  distinguish  in  the  garb  of  daily  life  the  familv,  by 
birth   or  de]iendence,  of  the  wearer  ?     Hence   came  the  parti- 


Philip]i:i  [ivsclKipprsti'ii. 
Hrou^'htoii',  Oxui].,  1414 


Walilili,  Lc-icesk-isl..,  13!13. 


M;iivrv  Ar^i'iititiu. 
KIsti.w,' Herts.,  14:!7. 
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coloured  dresses  whii'li  distinguished  in  the  two  eolours  of  the 
two  sides  of  tlie  cote,  or  of  the  sleeves,  or  of  the  hose,  first 
the  lords  and  then  their  followers.  Chaucer's  Parson  combines 
these  two  faults  in  one  eondenuiation  and  speaks  of  "  the 
horrible  disordinate  scantiness  of  clothing  as  be  these  cut  slo]>s 
or  hanselines  (varieties  of  the  cote),  that  through  tlieir  shortness 
and  the  wrapping  of  their  hose — which  are  deported  of  two 
colours,  white  and  red,  white  and  blue,  white  and  black,  or  black 
and  red — make  the  wearer  seem  as  though  the  fire  of  S.  Antony 
(i.e.  erysipelas)  or  some  other  mischance  liad  cankered  and 
consumed  one-half  their  bodies." 

Contemporary  rejjresentations  of  rustic  labourers  without 
their  tunics  exhibit  them  as  bare  fro)n  the  waist  upwards.  And 
the  earlier  illustrations  give  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
wealthier  cla.sses  were  more  elaborately  (.-laii.  i-'nuii  other 
sources,  however,  we  learn  that  beneath  the  cote  was  commonly 
worn  a  shirt.  By  Chaucer's  day  this  was  becoming  a  means 
of  ornamental  dress.  His  Parson  indignantly  asks,  ''■  Where 
then  the  gay  robes,  the  soft  sheets,  the  smal  {i.r.  thin  or  deli- 
cately tine)  shirts?"  The  similar  garment  worn  by  the  other  .sex 
was  known  as  a  smock.  Even  of  the  ('arpenter's  wife  C'haucer 
tells  us 

White  was  lior  .smoi'lc.  eiiilircmilril  all  Ijefore, 

Aud  cki'  liohiiul  on  lier  ccilore  about. 

Of  cole-blaek  sjlke  witliiu  ami  eke  without. 

For  the  garment  which  we  have  hitherto  distinguished  as  the 
cote,  a  number  of  alternative  names  are  found.  These  may  denote 
some  slight  variety  of  form  or  merely  a  difference  of  origin. 
Thus  the  palfuii-,  of  which  we  know  little  for  certain  beyond  its 
name,  is  probably  of  Spanish  origin.  Of  a  few  others  .something 
more  certain  can  be  said.  The  "jark  "  was,  at  least  in  England, 
a  military  garment,  a  loose  coat  or  tunic  of  the  gambeson  kind, 
made  of  "jacked"  leather,  and  often  stitched  and  quilted.  The 
jacket,  a  garment  of  civil  life,  was  a  little  jac'k,  a  short  body 
garment.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  fourteenth  ccntuiy  Fmissart 
ipeaks  of  •' uno  simple  cotte  ou  jaquette,"  which  his  translator, 
Lord  Berners,  renders  by  "a  sj-ngle  (i.i".  imlined)  jacket."  Again, 
"  llans "  was  the  ( ierman  equivalent  for  Jack.  Hence  the 
hansdinr  already  mentioned  would  be  the  little  jack  or  the 
jacket.     In  the  same  connection  may  be  mentioned   the  later 


Aiiiiabf  11a,  wite  uf  8ir  Tims.  .Straun;;.' 
Wiiikworth,  Northants,  14;i0. 


Unknown  Lady, 
Minehead,  1-Mu. 


Lady  Chwell, 
Swanwiek,  Dorset,  1490. 


Wifeof  .I..|iri  G.MiKe, 
Cllippinj^  Norton,  1440. 


I,;il.i-ll.i  Clii'ViK'. 
Ulickling,  Norfolk,  14S;'i 


XVilV  ..f  liliHUMd  Cloiv, 
Stokcsby,  Norfolk,  14!iii. 
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Tlie 
"  Petti- 
coat." 


Stom- 
acher. 


Surcoat. 


fc.rl-lv  which  .seems  to  have  deiKited  the  same  garment  when 
used  for  mihtary  purposes,  or  as  w,,ni  l,y  the  handicraftsman  or 
the  rustic.  Finally,  in  a  passage  ah-eady  quoted,  with  hansehnes 
Chaucer's  Parson  classes  dops.  The  name  is  one  of  the  most 
bewildering  in  the  whole  nomenclature  of  clothes,  and  was 
apparently  applied  in  tui-ii  to  almost  every  kind  of  garment. 
Herein,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  has  been  found  the  meaning 
of  the  term  slop-shop,  as  applied  to  the  dealer  in  all  sorts  oi 
clothes. 

The  adaptation  of  garments  of  military  origin  to  civil  use 
seems  also  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  douhht.  which  in  the 
middle  of  the  tifteenth  century  superseded  the  cote-hardie  and 
all  its  equivalents.  For  it  was  merely  a  form  of  the  military 
gambeson,  the  stuffed  and  ipiilted  body  garment  worn  under 
the  hauberk.  Like  its  military  prototype,  the  doublet  at  first 
bore  no  sleeves.  These  were  afterwards  added,  and  it  liecame  a 
universal  garment  of  male  attire,  constantly  changing  its  form 
until  it  passed  into  the  modern  waistcoat. 

In  the  "Boko  of  ( 'urtasye"  the  chamberlain  is  told  to  get 
ready  for  his  lord  "a  clone  shirt  and  breeches,  a  ^>''/^?/t•o^',  a 
doublette,  a,  long  cote,  a  stoniaclier."  In  tlie  "  Boke  of 
Kcrvyuge  "  the  squire  is  directed  by  his  instructor  to  "  warme 
your  soverayne  his  petticote,  his  doublett  and  his  stoiuacher." 
At  the  close  of  the  tifteenth  century,  therefore,  a  petticoat  was 
an  article  of  male  attire;  in  ftict,  as  the  name  inq;)lies,  it  was  a 
little  coat  worn  luider  the  long  coat  or  gown.  Henry  V.  had 
a  petite  cote  of  red  damask,  unlined  and  with  open  sleeves 
wliile  ill  the  inventory  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe's  wardrobe  (1459) 
there  is  mention  both  of  a  "  pette  "  cote  of  linen  cloth  stuffed 
with  tlokys  and  of  a  '•petticote  of  linen  cloth  without  sleeves." 
The  garment  was  evident!}'  worn  between  the  shirt  and  tlic 
cote-hardie  or  doublet.  These  directions  mentiou  a  ntninnchcr. 
This  also  a])peared  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
was  at  Hi'st  worn  equally  by  both  sexes  under  the  doublet  or 
bodice  which  was  laced  across  it.  It  was  often  made  of  rich 
materials  and  adorned  with  jevifels.  It  mav  or  may  not  have 
been  identical  with  the  "  placai'd  "  of  Tudi)r  times. 

So  fa-  we  have  attired  our  gallant  in  sliirt,  petticoat,  and 
Cote  or  iloulilet.  Above  those  would  come  the  sn rcxif,  wliicli 
represented   tlie  supertunic,  cyclas  or  bliaus  of  the  thirteenth 
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century.  It  denoted  especially  a  military  garment  worn  over 
the  hauberk  to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  or  the  garment 
which  women  wore  over  their  close-titting  cote.  It  also  denoted 
generall}^  the  outer  garment  worn  by  men  of  gentle  blc?od  when 
in  civil  dress.  It  was  of  every  shape  and  size,  sometimes  with 
sleeves,  sometimes  without.  In  its  most  extravagant  and  least 
artistic  form  it  resembled  a  lady's  waterproof  without  the  cape. 
But  the  surcoat  ordinarily  gave  way  to  the  c/own.  Strutt  Gown. 
believes  that  the  name  "  was  first  applied  to  the  supertunic  of 
some  of  the  religious  orders.    .    .    it  was  afterwards  M      given 
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to  the  upper  vestment  of  the  burghers  and  magistrates  ot  cor- 
porate towns  and  cities,  and  at  last  became  a  common  appella- 
tion for  a  garment  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  supertunic." 
We  have  seen  that  an  anonymous  author,  writing  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  regards  it  as  a  "  ridiculous 
name."  These  gowns  were  of  infinite  variet)'.  In  the  inven- 
tories and  wardrobe  accounts  of  the  next  century  mention  is 
found  of  "  long  gowns,  short  gowns,  half  gowns,  straight  gowns, 
and  loose  gowns ;  others,  again,  denominated  from  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  used,  as  riding  gowns,  night  gowns  and 
tenice  gowns ;  or  named  from  the  fashion  or  the  coiuitry  the 
fashion  was  borrowed  from,  as  cassock  gowns,  Turkey  gowns 
and  Spanish  gowns.     They  were  also  lined  or  single — that  is. 
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without  lining — as  the  weather  required  ;  they  had  sonictiuies 
hoods,  sometimes  standing  capes  and  square  capes,  and  some- 
times high  collars :  they  were  made  also  witla  sleeves  and 
without  sleeves,  and  the  sleeves  were  sometimes  wide  and 
loose,  sometimes  straight  and  sometimes  open."  These  go\vns 
were  frequently  so  magnificent  as  to  invite  the  rage  of  the 
satirist,  and  so  long  that  they  had  to  be  carried  over  the  arm. 
Chaucer's  Parson  conq)lains  of  the  "  costly  furring  of  the  gowns 
and  the  superfluity  in  the  length  of  them,  trailing  in  the  dung 
and  in  the  mire,  on  horseback  and  eke  on  foot,  as  well  of 
man  as  of  woman."  Except  for  old  men  and  men  of  othcial 
rank  the  gown  went  out  of  fashion  as  a  garment  of  male  attire 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century'.  Meanwhile,  women's 
gowns  had  gone  through  several  phases.  Under  Richard  III. 
and  Henry  IV.  they  were  worn  liigli  in  the  neck  and  with 
a  tight-fitting  collar  lii^e  those  of  the  male  sex.  Under  the  last 
two  Lancastrian  monarehs  the  collars  were  turned  over,  and 
a  short  waist  was  the  prevailing  fashion.  Then  the  waist  was 
lengthened  and  the  front  of  the  gown  was  opened  down  to 
it,  so  as  to  display  the  gorget  round  the  neck  and  the 
stomacher  beneath  it.  But  these  changes  did  not  affect  the 
extravagant  length  of  the  gown  whether  in  front  or  in  the 
train  itself  So  long  as  it  continued  to  be  Avorn,  the  gown 
was  the  only  visible  garment  which  escaped  the  slashing  and 
puffing  which  were  all-prevalent  in  the  dress  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 
Sleeves,  The  sleeve  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature   of    medirval   dress 

that  it  calls  for  separate  treatment.  "  JIany  .sleeves,"  says  Mr. 
Planchc,  "  in  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  form  a  portion  of  the 
dress,  but  were  separate  articles  the;nselvcs,  and  worn  with 
this  or  that  garment  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owners."  It 
may  be  remembered  that  the  middle  Norman  period  was  an  era 
of  luxury  and  extravagance.  One  outward  manifestation  of  the 
latter  was  the  monstrous  length  to  which  the  dresses  were 
extended,  which  necessitated  their  being  tied  in  knots  to 
avoid  tlie  trailing  in  the  dust.  But,  perhaps,  as  an  author 
has  observed,  on  the  principle  "  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter," 
the  sleeves  of  thirteenth  century  garments  were  moderate  in 
dimensions,  those  of  the  undertunic  fitting  fairly  closely  and 
reaching  to  the  wrist,  while  those  of  the  su])ortunic  were  loose 
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and  wide,  and   halted  at  the  elbow.     But  a  song  troni  the  time 
of  Edward  11.   tells  us  that 

Bei'au.se  Pride  hath  uleeves,  the  laiul  i.s  without  alnis. 
Apart  from   the  testimony  to    fourteenth  century  wit — "a   pun 
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sufficiently  bad  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  modern  burlesque" — 
this  seems  to  suggest  the  recrudescence  of  extravagance  in 
this  particular  portion  of  contemporary  dress.  Certainly  the 
cote-hardic  had  short  sleeves  from  wlilrli  hung  "  streamers,"  that 
82 
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is,  long  strips  of  some  material,  generally  white,  but  sometimes  of 
costly  stuti'  the  edges  of  which  weie  (lagged  and  cut  into  fanciful 
shapes.  Tlie  long  gowns  which  became  prevalent  at  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century  gave  far  more  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  particular  extravagance.  All  classes  and  both 
sexes  wore  the  sleeves  of  their  outer  garments  enormously  long 
and  wide.  The  satirist  had  a  peculiarly  lav(jurable  field.  Says 
Occleve : 

But   this  metlnukcth  an  abusiou, 

To  see  one  walk  in  a  robe  of  scarlet, 

Twelve  yanLs  wide,  with  pendant  sleeves  clown 
On  the  grouuil,  aud  the  furrier  therein  set 
Amounting  unto  twenty  pounds  or  bet  [i.e.  better); 


Now  have  these  lords  little  need  of  besoms 
To  sweep  away  the  filth  out  of  the  street, 

Sinee  side  sleeves  of  penniless  fji-ooms 
Will  up  it  lick,  be  it  dry  or  wet. 

The  shapes  of  these  long  sleeves  were  innumerable.  An  anony- 
mous monk  of  Evesham,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Ilichard  II.,  speaks 
of  gowns  with  deej),  wide  sleeves  "  called  pokys,  shaped  like 
a  bagpipe,  which  were  rightly  termed  de\-irs  receptacles  because 
they  were  so  convenient  for  concealing  stolen  good.s."  Illustra- 
tions from  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV,  and  his  son  give  examples 
of  long  pointed  sleeves  like  those  of  a  University  Bachelor's 
gown.  The  inconvenience  charged  against  such  appendages 
when  worn  by  servants  who  dipped  them  into  the  dishes  as 
they  served  at  table,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  But  we  have  to 
wait  for  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  before  we  find  pictorially  repre- 
sented the  less  trailing,  though  too  cajiacious,  bagpijDe  sleeve  of 
our  author.  The  dagging  or  escallo])ing  of  the  edges  of  the 
sleeves  was  perhaps  more  fanciful  than  that  applied  to  anj' 
part  of  the  costume.  It  was  jirobably  because  all  classes  had 
taken  to  this  rude  method  of  ornamentation  that  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  gallants  evolved  the  shishing  or 
slitting  wliich  was  only  a  transference  of  the  same  principle 
to  the  body  of  the  garment  itself.  The  law  was  not  altogether 
silent  on  these  eccentricities.  The  better  sense  of  the  com- 
iiumity  speaking  through  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1403  forbade 
any    man    below    a    certain    rank    to    wear    any    kind    of  large. 
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hanging  sleeves.  Again,  when  to  the  slashing  was  added  the 
puffing,  first  at  the  shoulders  and  then  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  costume,  an  Act  of  1464  endeavoured  to  check  the  irrowins' 
fashion  by  enacting  that  "  No  yeoman  or  any  other  person 
under  the  degree  of  yeoman  shall  wear,  in  the  apparel  for 
his  Ijod}-,  any  bolsters  nor  stutMng  of  wool,  cotton,  or  caddis  in 
his  pourpoint  or  doublet,  but  a  lining  only  according  to  the 
same." 

Over  all  these  articles  of  attire  would  bo  thrown,  in  cold  or  cioaiis. 
inclement  weather,  a  garment  called  from   very  early  days  a 
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mnntle  or  i-Jnal-,  and  sometimes  capa,  balandrana  or  supertotus. 
It  was  originall}'  worn  with  a  hood  attached,  but  gradually  this 
came  to  be  restricted  to  the  religious  orders.  For  cold  weather 
this  "overall"  was  hned  partially  or  entirely  witli  fur  of  various 
and  varying  kinds  :  the  summer  cloak  was  of  lighter  material. 
Both  the  stuff  of  which  the  cloak  was  made  and  the  lining 
were  adapted  to  the  means  and  social  ]3osition  of  the  wearer. 
The  srarraent  was  at  first  fastened  with  a  fibula  or  brooch ; 
latterly  it  was  for  the  most  part  laced  across.  It  was  some 
times  short,  but  most  often  reached  some  length  ;  it  was 
worn  both  with  and  without  loose  sleeves  and  a  cape.  Perhaps, 
as  Strutt  urges,  the  short  mantle  became  a  cloak.  At  any 
rate  we  are  told  that  "  in  1372  the}'  first  began  to  wanton  it 
in  a  new  curtail  weed  which  they  called  a  cloak,  and  in  Latin 
"armilausa,"    as   only   covering   the   shoulders."      ilr.    Planche, 
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however,  hiilds  tliut  IVoin  this  date  "  iii;intle  "  became  an  official 
term,  and  the  ordinary  outer  wrap  was  known  simply  as  a 
"  cloak."  The  question  may,  without  any  material  loss  of 
knowledge,  be  safely  left  to  the  antiquarian,  and  in  the  same 
careful,  if  contentious,  guardianship  we  may  repose  any  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  exact  shade  of  difl'erence  denoted  li}"  numerous 
other  words  such  as  pyke,  pilche,  and  pelisse,  which  suggest  a 
covering  of  a  similar  kind. 
Breeches  We    havo    seen    that    the    "  Boke    of    Curtasye  "    mentions 

hri'cr/ics  as  part  of  the  ordinary  dress.  These  were  the 
modern  "drawers"  extending  from  the  waist  and  covering 
the  knees.  Below  them  the  legs  would  be  clothed  in  what 
the  Anglo-Saxons  called  /lose,  the  Normans  chausscs.  In 
the  fourteenth  century-  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  was  revived. 
Whether  in  all  cases  they  were  drawn  over  the  breeches  or 
were  not  infrecjuently  worn  in  place  nf  tliem  dues  not  apjiear. 
But  they  seem  to  havo  reached  in  one  piec(;  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot  right  up  to  the  cote  or  doublet  on  which  they 
were  fastened  by  latchets  or  points.  When  Falsi  aff  is  recount- 
ing his  valoiMUS  engagement  with  the  men  in  buckram,  he 
exclaims,  "  Their  points  (/.<'.  the  points  of  their  swordsj  being 
broken — "  when  he  is  interrupted  by  the  ribald  Poins,  who 
interpreting  the  word  "  points  "  as  the  latchets  just  mentioned, 
ajitly  remarks,  "  Down  fell  their  hose."  Like  the  cotes  and 
other  garments  the  hose  were  parti-coloured  and  were  hence 
included  in  the  castigation  of  the  satirist.  They  do  not  escape 
the  minute  analysis  of  fashionable  follies  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Chaucer's  Parson.  This  and  similar  criticisms  may  have  pro- 
duced an  effect  at  last.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  reason,  after 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  tliese  ]iarti-coloured  hose 
were  worn  only  by  attendants  until  their  complete  disappearance 
a  century  later.  The  hose  of  the  fourteenth  century  were 
usuall)'  made  of  cloth,  but  the  wealthier  classes  sometimes  wore 
velvet,  while  the  poor  were  contented  with  a  wrapping  of 
blanket.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ct>ntury  the  tops 
of  the  hose  began  to  be  padded  and  ])uftcd,  and  tinall}'  there 
came  a  distinittion  between  the  upper  stocks  which  we  know  as 
breeches  or  trunk  hose,  and  the  nether  stocks  or  stockings.  The 
term  thus  lost  its  oi-iginal  meaning,  and  its  use  was  confined  to 
denote  the  outer  coverinij  for  tlie  thisjhs. 
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Shoes  and  boots  of  various  kinds  (p.  580)  complete  the  attire,  snoes. 
We  have  ah'eady  seen  something  of  the  extravagant  fashions 
in  this  part  of  the  dress.  A  satirist  alread}-  quoted  tells  us 
that  the  long  "crackowes"  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  were 
fastened  to  the  knees  of  the  wearers  by  chains  of  precious 
metals.  Tiiis  is  borne  out  by  no  extant  illustration.  On  the 
other  baud  Cbauccr,  in  his  description  of  the  dress  of  the 
priest  Absolon,  .says  he  had  "  Paule's  windowes  carven  on  his 
shoes."  In  contemporary  illustrations  the  shoes  of  the  "  people" 
are  always  painted  blade,  but  the  fanciful  geometrical  patterns 
represented  on  the  shoes  of  the  wealthier  classes  enable  us  to 
understand  the  poet's  allusion. 
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Oniertd  Historii ;  Coiitemporanj. — Walsinghaiii  (to  1422),  Rolls  Series;  Otterhourue 
(to  1419),  Heame's  ed. ;  Kidoyium,  aud  Heiiry  IV.'.s  letters,  both  iu  Rolls  Series; 
Oesla  Hctinci  V.,  Eng.  Hist.  Soc. :  lives  of  Henry  V.  iu  Rolls  Series,  and  by  "  Titus 
Livius"  (ed.  Hearne)  :  Gregory's  Chronxde,  Camden  Society,  to  1467  ;  volumes  in  the 
Rolls  Series  on  the  Wars  in  France;  the  St.  Albiuis  Cliroiiidc  (1421-1461),  and  the 
Chronicles  of  John  Hardyng,  Fabyan,  the  JhTueil  dvs  CroHtfjifcs  of  the  Burgimdiaji 
W'aurin,  and  Moustrelet's  great  work ;  aud  the  works  of  Chastellaiu,  Jean  le  Febvre, 
Olivier  de  la  Marche,  and  Comniines  for  the  Wars  in  France  ;  chronicles  relating  to 
Joan  of  Arc,  collected  by  M.  Valet  de  Virirille  ;  the  Crui/Iaud  f'/inuiiclr,  priuted  in 
Fulton's  collection,  for  Henry  VI. 's  reign  ;  William  of  Worcester's  Aiunds  and  John 
Blakman's  book  (both  edited  by  Hearne)  ;  volumes  in  the  Camden  Society's  series 
(including  Ciiiiulnt  Misciltuiuj,  Vol.  I.)  dealing  with  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Rich.ard  III.  ;  the  letters  of  Bishop  Bekyntou.  Bishoji  Pecock's  L'c/jnxstji;  the  CoiTe- 
spoudence  of  Henry  VI.  (all  in  Rolls  Series)  ;  the  letters  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  aud 
the  Plumpton  Correspondence  (Camden  Society)  ;  Ellis,  Oririiiiiil  Letters  ;  Fortescue, 
Goiirnaiiec  of  Jiiii/Zam/ ;  aud  especially  the  Paston  Letters;  Chronicle  of  London, 
edited  by  Su-  Harris  Nicolas ;  Sir  T.  More,  life  of  Itiehard  III.  (ed.  Lumby). 
The  Political  Sougs,  Parliament  Rolls,  Foedera,  I'rivy  Council  Records,  :is  before. 
Hall's  work,  written  under  the  Tudors,  hius  some  of  the  value  of  a  contemporary 
account. 

Modern  Works.— The  best  account,  both  narrative  and  critical,  covering  the  whole 
period,  is  that  cout;uned  in  Stubbs's  CoMs/itiitiomi!  llistorij.  Vol.  III.  :  to  which 
Ramsay's   Lmieaster   and    I'orh    adds   many  useful   details.      Much    valuable   critical 
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work  is  to  be  found  in  the  prefaces  to  the  various  works  (named  above)  of  the  Rolls, 
Camden,  and  other  aeries.  Gairduer's  Lminister  and  York  gives  a  disorimiuatiug 
summary.  The  social  and  literary  side  of  the  period  is  treated  in  Green's  iihort 
Hisliii-i/  of  the  Eiifllish  Proplr.  On  special  periods,  "W'ylie's  Histuri/  of  lletirii  IV., 
Kiugsford's  Henri/  V.,  Oman's  Wuiirirk  tin'  Kiniimnker,  and  Gairdner's  Rirliard  HI- 

WchJi  Histurii. — The  Chronicles  of  Capgrave  and  Adam  of  Usk,  Ellis's  Orii/iiial 
letters,  the  Poems  of  lolo  Goch  ;  Bradley,  t/ireii  (Heiidoicer  ("Heroes  of  the  Xatious  ")  ; 
Edwards,  Widcs  {"  Story  of  the  Nations  ")  ;  Rh\>s  and  Jones,  The  Welsh  I'mple. 

Ueliqion. — Besides  the  books  previously  mentioned  on  Wycliife,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Foxe's  Aets  and  Munnnmits.  Maxvvell-Lyte,  Kistorij  of  Vnirersitij  of 
Ojrford,  Anton;/  r'l  IFood,  Histonj  iini  ,ln'ii/iiities  of  the  Unirersiti/  of  Orford.  and 
Stubbs's  Constitntioinil  Jlistori/  of  Eni/hinii.  Latin  Authorities.  —  C^Iironieun  Ani/hee 
1328-1388  (ed.  Mauude  Thompson),  Adam  of  Usk's  C'/j)-(«»r-/f(ed.  Maunde  Thompson)  ; 
Kuyghton,  de  Erentibits  Ani/tieis  (Rolls  Series) ;  Malverne  and  other  continuations  '//' 
Mif/den^s  Folyelironieon  :  Wilkins,  Coneitiff  Jlni/nn  JiriliinnlctB  ;  Loserth,  The  Trinl  of 
liiehiird  Jl'i/ehr  {En;/.  Hist.  Iter.,  V.,  .i31-')44)  ;  Loserth,  Mitlh.  d.  Inst,  fi'ir  (Msterr. 
Geseh-forseh.,  XII. , '2.5i-2B9  ;    R.  L.  Poole,  in  En;/.  Hist.  Iter..  VII.,  joii-llU. 

Wtrrfiirc  and  Xiieal  Histonj. — As  in  Chap.  V. 

Diseoreri/  and  E.rploration. — Hakluyt,  I'oi/i/i/rs :  Pilgrini-uu-muiis  ni  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Societc  de  I'Orient  Latin,  Scrie  Geographique,  and  D'Ave/.ac's  Heeiuil  de 
VHistoire  de  la  iiiogra/)hie :  Bede's  Historia  Ecelesiastictt :  King  Alfred's  Orosiiis; 
old  maps  {see  text)  ;  Sir  John  Jlauudeville's  Trareh,  ed.  Warner,  Roxburghe  Soc.^ 
and  see  Edin.  i?cc. ,  il889 ;  Galvano's  Ijiseorrries  of  the  ll'orld  (for  the  story  about 
Macham) ;    Roger  Bacon  ou  the  centre  of  the  world,  in  the  f/piis  Jlnjns. 

Art. — As  in  Chap.  V.,  with  tlie  addition  of  Liibke,  Ilistori/  of  Senlpliire. 

Mnsie. — There  are  gcner.al  histories  of  music  by  Dr.  Burney  (4  vols.,  177(3-1789), 
Sir  .John  Hawkins  (.J  vols..  1776).  Dr.  Busby  (2  vols.,  1819),  and  W.  S.  Rockstro 
(London,  188G).  See  also  C.  E.  H.  Coussemaker,  Histoire  de  V Harmonic  da  Moi/en  ^ii/c 
(Paris,  18321;  A.  W,  Ambros,  Gesc/iichic  dcr  Mnsik  (4  vols.,  1868),  and  various 
articles  in  Grove's  liietionnri/  of  Mnsie  and  the  Enejetopicdia  Britnnnien.  But 
the  most  valuable  infornuition  is  usvially  derived  originally  fr(im  stray  passages  in 
works  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  history  of  music. 

Maijie  and  Soreerij. — The  introduction  to  T.  Wright's  I'roreedinr/s  Ai/ainst  Jjanie 
Alice  Ki/teler  cimtains  many  official  documents  referring  to  sorcery  in  England. 
The  works  of  Delrio  and  Cornelius  Agrippa  give  full  iufurniation  as  to  rites  and 
beliefs.     See  also  works  cited  for  Chap.  V. 

Literature. — Octleve,  De  Rei/iniine  I'rincipnm,  Roxburghe  Club,  1841) :  Minor 
Torins,  ed.  Furnivall  (E.E.T.S.,  Extra  Series,  LXI.,  1892)  ;  Lydgite,  The  Temple  of 
Olas,  ed.  Schick'  {Jhid..  LX.)  :  (inii  of  Ifaririek,  ed.  Zupitza  {iJjid.,  XXV.)  ;  Select 
Minor  Poems,  ed.  HallivvcU  (Percy  Soc,  1842)  ;  Sidney  Lee,  art.  "  Lydgate,"  iu 
Diet.  Xat.  Biograjihy  (contains  bibliograjiliy  of  early  editions)  ;  Pecock.  The  Repressor, 
ed.  Babington.  18.'j8  ;  Treatise  Erorin;/  Seri/ilnre  to  lie  the  Rnle  of  Faith,  ed.  Wharton, 
1088;  Malory,  I.n  Murte  d'Arthnr,  ed.  H.  O.  Sommer,  with  essay  ou  Malory's  prose 
by  A.  Lang  (London,  1889-91)  ;  Fortescue,  If'orl.-s,  ed.  Lord  ciareiuont.  1869 ;  De 
Landihns  Le;/um  Anfftiae.  with  trans,  by  F.  (iregor,  Cincinnati,  1874  ;  The  Oorcrnanee 
of  Eni/land,  etc..  ed.  C.  Plummer ;  Blades,  life  of  faxton  (the  standard  authority); 
H.  Roemstedt,  Die  E>i;/lisehc  Sehnfts/iraehe  liei  I'a.rton,  Giittingen.  1891 ;  T.  Scliipper, 
En;/Hsehe  Metrik.  For  Gower,  see  ed.  by  Macaulay.  See  also  Diet,  of  National  Bio- 
gi'aphy,  arts.  "Gower,"  "Lydgate,"  "Malory."  and  *■  Caxton,"  by  Sidney  Loe.  and 
"Fortescue,"   by  G.   P.   Macdouell. 

Ai/ricultnre,  i;i89-l.)09. — Denton,  Em/land  in  the  Fifteenth  I'cntari/ :  liogers.  Six 
Centuries  of  ll'ork  and  Wa;/cs,  and  History  of  A;/ricnltnrc  and  Prices;  Cunniughain, 
Orotrth  of  En;/Hsh  Industry  and  t'ommeree  :  Fortescue.  De  Landihns  Le;/am  Ainjluc  ; 
Fitzherbert,   finrreyini/e. 

Industry  and  Commerce.— As  iu  Chap.   VI.  ;  and  the  Ccly  Papers  (Camden  Society). 
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Toivii  7, (/«  (besides  the  works  meutioEuil  in  Chap.  VI.). —  friri/  Coniieil  Jtevords  ; 
Deuton,  I'.nylnml  in  the  Fiftciiitli  Cciitiirii ;  rn.stoii  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner;  Toulmhi 
Smith,  Bistonj  of  Guilds  :  Historic  Towns  Series  ;  Mrs.  Green,  Town  Lifr  in  t/ie  Fiflientk 
Century ;  Miss  Dormer  HaiTis,  Corrntri/  (Social  England  Series)  :  Miss  M.  Bateson, 
JlistM-y  of  Leicester  ;  Cell/  letters  (Camden  Society) ;  Dowell's  Histori/  of  Ta.res  and 
Taxation;  Leland's /^iH^racy  ;  Gregory's  C/ironirlc ;  The  Anlifjnari/magnziae,  passim. 

ruhlu-  Mea/t/i.—As  in  Chaps.  V.  and  VI. 

Costnine. — J.  I{.  Planelii',  Ci/clo//rcdia  of  Cost n me ;  Fairholt,  Costume  in  JEnijland, 
revised  hy  Dillon,  1SS5  (Bolm's  Series)  ;  Strutt,  Liress  and  Jtnliils  of  the  People  of 
Enyland :  Shaw,  Dresses  and  Deroriitions  in  the  Middle  Aijcs ;  G.  Hill,  Uistori/  of 
Enylisli  Liress  from  the  Anylo-Saxon  I'lriod,  is  of  use  rather  for  post-medieval  times. 
The  illustrations  in  Fairholt's  and  Strutt's  works  are  drawn  in  part  from  French 
sources,  and  histories  of  costume  must  generally  be  used  subject  to  tlie  limitations 
stated  in  the  test.  For  brasses,  Boutell,  Mominuntal  Brasses  if  Enyland.  Those  given 
in  the  text  are  taken  from  the  superb  Addington  collection  of  rubbings  in  the  British 
Museum  (MS.  Add.  32.490)  in  forty-four  volumes,  chissed  according  to  the  period  and 
station  of  the  X'crsons  commemorated. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


THE    BECilXXINGS    OF    JIODEUX    ENGLAND.       14S.5-1509. 


A.  L. 
SMITH. 
The 

Rule  of 
Henry  VII. 


In  his  lite  of  Heiu'v  YII.,  Ilacuii  joins  liiiii  with  Louis  XI.  and 
Fcnhnand  ol'  Ara^oa.  "  They  may  be  esteemed  the  three  magi 
of  khvj;^  of  tho.se  ages."  Each  of  the  three  was  a  great  fo^mder. 
Louis  XL  "  tooic  the  crown  of  France  out  of  wardship"  ;  tliat  is, 
hrouo-ht  the  roval  pnwer  tn  maturity.  With  Ferdinand  and  his 
high-souled  wife,  Isabella,  began  the  hundred  years'  domination 
of  Sjiain  over  Europe,  alike  in  war,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  govern- 
ment, lint  Henry  Tudor  not  oidy  founded  a  strong  dynasty,  and 
set  the  ke\'-note  of  a  decided  and  successful  policy:  he  was  also 
the  originator  of  that  peculiar  Tudor  character,  the  union  of 
immovable  resoluteness  with  the  highest  degree  of  tact,  by 
which  these  rulers  accomplished  so  much. 

To  high  natural  gifts,  fortune  in  his  case  added  that  training 
in  the  uses  of  adversity  which  monarchs  rarely  get.  Left  -with  a 
widowed  mother,  himself  a  prisoner  at  eleven  years  old,  an  e.\ile 
at  fifteen  with  his  proscrilied  uncle,  his  life  aimed  at  by  Richard 
III.,  and  exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  petty  court  of  Brittan}', 
it  was  not  till  he  was  twenty-eight  that  his  chance  came.  Once 
it  had  come,  however,  he  made  fidl  use  of  it.  The  hunted 
fugitive,  the  questionable  adventurer  of  1485,  died  in  1509  with 
the  highest  reputation  in  Europe  for  wisdom  and  wealth.  In  the 
taste  of  the  time,  Bernard  Andre  compares  his  labours  to  those 
of  Hcrcidcs.  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  answered  to  the 
Ncmean  lion  and  the  b'ryiuanfhian  boar;  the  factions  of  the 
Roses  to  the  Hydra,  and  -lolni  di'  la  I'ole  to  the  Arcadian 
stag.  Jlargaret  of  I!urgundy  corresjionds  to  the  Amazons;  the 
Scots  king  to  the  Cretan  bull,  and  Martin  Swart,  by  some 
violence  of  metaphor,  to  the  horses  of  Diomcdes.  His  Stym- 
phalian  birds  are  lawless  subjects  :  his  throe-headi'd  Cervon  the 
power  of  Burgundy  under  Maximilian,  Philip,  and  Margaret  ;  his 
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Cacus  hiding  iu  a  cave,  is  Pcrkin  Warbcck  in  Ireland  :  and  tlio 
Hesperides'  apples,  the  golden  fleurs-de-lis  of  France. 

He  was  truly,  as  Bacon  says,  ever  in  strife,  but  ever  coming 
out  victorious.  His  history  is  apt  to  bo  overshadowed  by  the 
treniendous  issues  of  the  next  four  reign.s.  It  has  even  l)een 
called  dull.  On  the  contrary,  it  foi-ms  a  varied  and  drair.iatic 
story.     Its  chief  defect  is  the  extraordinary  lack  of  actual  con- 
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temporary  evidence.  The  Parliamentary  records  are  bald  and 
brief;  the  State  papers,  so  full  mider  Henry  MIL,  are  as  yet 
meagre.  The  only  historians  of  the  time  are  two  foreigners:  and 
of  these,  Polydore  Vergil  did  not  actually  write  till  somewhat 
later.  Andre  has  the  empty  copiousness  of  a  panegyrist.  '11ms 
on  several  grounds,  the  history  of  the  reign  tends  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  biography.  At  the  sami>  time,  it  is  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  modern  fault  of  reading  history  backwards.  The 
danger  is  of   antedating  effects.     To    the    men   then   living,  !io 


A  Time  of 
Begin- 
nings, 


and  of 

Contrasts. 


The  King. 
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sliarp  line  inrlicated  a  new  era.  They  were  slow  to  realise  even 
that  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  over.  We  are  apt,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  in  viewing  the  period,  to  read  into  it  too  much  of  the 
I'uinre.  The  truest  way  to  regard  it  is  a.s  a  period  of  transition. 
1 1  is  marked  by  new  ideas  and  new  iuHuences ;  hut  they  are  only 
as  yet  in  genu.  The  printing-press  is  at  work  ;  but  its  lirst 
result  is  destructive,  almost  paral_ysing  to  literature.  America  is 
found,  both  South  and  North,  but  the  effect  on  English  industry 
and  connnerce  is  hardly  marked  till  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
"  new  learning "  had  made  its  \vay  to  CXxford  with  C'olet  and 
Erasmus  ;  but  no  breath  of  hostility  can  yet  lie  detected  against 
('luu'oh  dogmas.  Mort<;)n  and  W'nrham  both  attempted  a  refurni 
of  the  monasteries  ;  Imt  tlie  movement  was  ineffectual  till 
revived  l.)y  Wolsey.  The  earlier  dealings  with  Brittany,  the  later 
with  (.'astile,  suggest  to  us  that  the  era  of  diplomacy  was  coining 
in:  but  it  was  to  belong  before  the  balance  of  poAver  would 
be  adojited  as  a  clear  principle;  long  even  before  Popes  and 
legates  would  be  replaced  liy  conferences  and  diplomatists.  So, 
too,  with  the  relations  of  classes:  the  nobles  were  cowed  and 
diseredited,  but  there  is  little  change  in  theii'  ranks :  not  till 
alter  hfty  years  of  popular  despotism  does  the  new  nobility 
of  IJussells,  Cavendishes,  Parrs,  Dudleys,  Pagets,  Seymours,  begin 
to  arise  on  the  spoils  of  the  Church.  From  this  transitional 
character  of  the  times  there  arise  some  strange  contrasts.  The 
first  free  trade  treaty  is  almost  side  by  side  with  a  law  whollj' 
prohibiting  "  usury  "  ;  a  crusade  and  a  search  for  the  North-west 
Passage  jostle  against  each  other.  The  Yorkist  claims  of  in- 
def<'asible  right  do  not  cease  to  be  formidable  till  1505;  yet  in 
]V.Ki  the  Statute  of  Treasons  seems  a  precocious  expression  of 
seventeenth-century  theories  of  popular  sovereignty.  The  medi- 
eval is  constantly  confronted  with  the  modern.  The  king's  own 
i-liariH'ter  seems  to  reflect  now  the  one,  now  the  <.)ther  aspect. 
His  favour  to  churchmen  and  his  religit)us  foundations,  a  certain 
reserve  and  aloofness  in  his  lieariug,  a  habit  of  suspicion,  a  just 
but  great-  self-coutidi'uec  ;  even  liis  apjiearance,  "reverend  and 
like  a  ehiu-ehman,"  all  these  remind  us  of  medieval  rulers. 
Then,  again,  he  was  a-  man  of  business,  like  Henry  II.  ;  he  loved 
.'ible  luen  and  used  them  wvW,  as  Edward  I.  did  ;  he  was  as  I'uir- 
spoken  as  Kdward  ITT.  ;  his  chapel  at  Westminster,  "  one  of  the 
stateliest    and    daintiest    monuments    in    Europe,"    is    typically 
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medieval.  Dot  liis  aversion  to  war,  his  punishing  by  lines  ratlier 
than  liy  hloodslied,  his  syste'ui  of  espionage,  his  sense  of  the 
iinpoi'tanee  of  finance,  his  hberal  exjienditure  on  objects  that 
made  a  good  show,  the  concentration  of  the  wliole  State  in  liis 
hands,  are  characteristics  of  a  Frederick  the  Great  or  a  Czar 
Peter.  So,  too,  aiv  his  skiU'ul  and  intricate  ibjiloniacv,  liis  care 
for  social  legislation.  Ins  '■  paring  of  the  privilege  of  clergy.' 
There  was  about  liim  a  ix-rtain  breadth  and  tolerance  which  was 
I'ar  from  insular;  and  was,  no  doubt.  ]iartlv  learnt  in  the  lite  of 
an  exile  and  a  refugee.  There  are  some  anecdotes  which  seem 
to  show  that  he  was  not  .so  immovable  and  uncongenial  a  man  as 
is  often  supposed.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  just  and  able  sovereign, 
and  in  many  ways  a  great  one.  His  life  and  household  were 
pure  and  frugal:  he  worked  liard,  and  tliat  for  his  country's 
gooil  ;  he  found  luigland  torn  by  tactions,  he  left  her  peaceful, 
united,  orderly;  he  found  lier  isolated,  he  gave  her  a,  weighty 
voice  in  the  councils  of  Euro]K>. 

The  crown    wliiid;    liii-liard    bad    worn   at   ISosworth.   Henry 
a'tte  boldly    set    upon    his    own    head    before    leaving    tln'    tick]    of 

"^"^  baillc,   22nd  August,   14.S.5.     This  was  not  to  claim   tlie  realm 

by  con(|ncst,  so  much  as  to  juanifest  the  verdict  of  the 
God  of  Battles  given  in  his  favom-.  Doubtful  as  bis  title 
may  seem  tci  modern  eyes,  there  was  no  one  else  left  to 
represent  the  Lancastrian  line,  and  bis  engagement  to  marr\- 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  1\..  guaranteed 
him  the  support  of  the  Yorkists.  He  took,  however,  the 
))n.'cautiiin  of  at  once  sectuing  in  the  Tower  the  person  of 
Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick,  sou  nf  Glarence ;  and  on  his 
triumphal  entry  into  London  \\o,  publicly  renewed  his  engage- 
ment to  Elizabeth.  He  felt  strong  enough  to  celelirate  his 
coronation  on  October  .'iOth.  and  left  it  to  Parlianaent,  which 
met  a  week  later,  to  ratify  accomplished  facts  by  their 
declai-ation  'that  the  inlieritance  of  the  ( 'rown  should  rest, 
remain,  and  abide"  in  him,  and  his  heirs.  Soon  after  he 
procured  a  papal  bull  sanctioning  this  declaration.  And 
as  in  .lanuaiy,  ]4.S(5,  he  had  united  b\-  marriagi^  the  two 
lines  of  Lancaster  and  York,  his  title,  resting  now  on  five 
foundations,  seemed  beyond  cavil.  But  it  was  to  prove  far 
otherwise.  At  Easter  came  the  I'ising  of  the  Yorkist  lords, 
Lovcl    and    Staftbrd.      It    proved,  indeed,   abortive  ;    Level    fled 
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abroad,  and  the  Stafford  brothers  were  taken.  lint  the 
event  was  ominous.  The  long  struggle  of  th(^  two  factions 
had  left  imphieable  hatreds.  Yorkist  feeling  was  a  tire  that 
suujuldered  beneath  its  ashes.  It  was  fanned  into  flame  by 
the  king's  refusal  to  have  Elizabeth  formally  crowned  as 
queen,  by  his  keeping  the  Earl  of  Warwick  a  clo.se  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  and  by  rumours  that  liichard,  Duke  of  York 
the  younger  of  the  two  princes  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  by  King  Richard,  was  alive  and  would  appear  to 
rally  the  old  friends  of  his  house.  The  Yorkist  party  had 
always  been  strong  in  Ireland.  When,  therefore,  a  youth 
presented  himself  at  Dublin,  early  in  1487,  as  Edward  Planta- 
genet  escaped  from  the  Tower,  he  was  eagerly  accepted  and 
crowned  in  the  cathedral  as  "  Edward  the  Sixth."  His  real 
name  was  Lambert  Simnel,  a  baker's  son  of  Oxford.  He  Lambert 
had  been  trained  for  his  part  by  a  clever  and  unscrupulous  s'™"^'- 
priest,  and  probably  encouraged  b}'  the  queen  dowager,  a 
vain  and  intriguing  woman,  resentful  of  the  slight  done  to 
her  daughter  the  queen.  Henry's  measures  were  characteristic 
of  his  usual  policy  in  dealing  with  such  emergencies.  He 
called  his  council,  and  had  the  queen  dowager  banished  to 
a  nimnery.  He  had  the  real  Edward  Plantagenet  paraded 
through  the  streets  of  London.  He  offered  pardnii  to  all 
rebels  who  should  come  in  b}'  a  certain  day.  The  rebels 
meantime  had  won  the  adhesion  of  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  brother-in-law  to  Edward  IV.,  and  of  Mar- 
garet, Duchess  Dowager  of  Euroimdv,  .'md  eldest  sister  of 
Edward  IV.  This  lad}-,  wealthy  and  vindictive,  "having  the 
spirit  of  a  man  and  malice  of  a  woman,"  provided  2,000 
mercenaries  under  JLartin  Swart.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  had 
in  the  last  reign  been  declared  heir  to  the  crown.  Both 
were  ready  to  use  this  occasion  as  a  stepping-stone,  whereby 
a  Yorkist  might  once  more  reach  the  throne.  I>ut  when 
Lincoln  and  IjovcI  brought  their  foi'ccs  from  Ireland,  they  The  last 
found  Yorkshire    and    the    North   would   not    rise    for  a  cause  ?/  ''^.^ 

YorKists 

supported  by  Irish  and  (.lerman  troops.  At  the  battle  of 
Stoke,  Lincoln  fell;  Lord  Lovel  escaped  only  to  perish  in  a 
secret  chamber  of  his  own  house  at  Minster  Lovel.  Siumel 
was  taken,  and,  in  contemptuous  pardon,  made  a  varlet  in 
the    kinsfs    kitchen.      But   the    risuig   had    taught     Henry   a 


England 
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France. 
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lesson ;  and  in  November,  14.S7,  he  allowed  the  e-oronation 
of  his  (^)^Ieen  Elizabeth.  It  had  also  distracted  his  attention 
somewhat  from  the  attack  which  Charles  YIII.  of  France 
was  maldnn'  upim  the  liiichy  of  lirittan\-,  hitherto  a  practic- 
ally independent  territor}',  and  an  old  ally  of  Eni^Iand.  This 
attack,  however,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  call  a  Parlia- 
ment,   and    tij    take    advantage    of    their    jealonsv    of    France 


to    ""'rant    liim    two    " 
allowed   to    take  nver 


'■A^mU 


fifteenths."     Edward    Woodville   was    also 
English  volunteers   to    the    Bretons'  aid. 
be    total    defeat    of   the    Bretons    at    St.   Anbin    in    14S,S,  and 

the  death  of  the  JJid^e  of 
Brittany,  whose  daughter 
and  heiress,  Anne,  was 
alreadv  betrothed  to 
l\Ia.\imilian,  made  rela- 
tions with  France  still 
more  critical.  Small 
bodies  of  Kngiish  troops 
were  thrown  into  Brittany 
and  into  Flanders.  The 
l'"n'iicli  king  was  forced 
to  make  ]ieace  with  the 
young  duchess,  restore 
her  towns,  and  allow  her 
marriage  by  proxy  to 
Maximilian,  1  lecendier, 
14.S9.  The  I'arliami'nt  of 
this  year  had  granted  a  large  stibsidy  for  the  wars.  Ihit  the 
attempt  to  levy  it  had  provoked  a  dangerous  rising  in  Yorkshire. 
It  seemed  that  jiopular  hatred  of  new  modes  of  taxation  would 
give  new  opportimities  for  Yoi'l<ist  intrigue.  And  this  per- 
liaps  explains  why  Heiirv.  though  leagued  with  Maximilian 
and  witii  Ferdinand  to  defend  Brittany,  yet,  in  ]4!)1,  allowed 
it  to  be  overrmi  liv  llie  French,  and  the  young  duehe-ss, 
despite  ber  pi-uw-marriage  to  Maximiban,  forced  or  per- 
suaded into  ai'tually  marrymg  Charles  YIII.  Tliis  meant 
the  final  consolidation  of  the  French  realm.  It  shut  one  of 
the  English  "doors  into  F'rance."  It  made  possible  the 
French  invasion  of  Italy  in  14!)4,  an  event  which  is  generally 
reckoned  as   the    beginning    of    distinctive!}-    modern   history. 
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The  marriage  was  a  triinnjih  tor  France,  aiul  an  aji|iai-tul 
humiliation  for  England,  llnl  there  went  with  it  the  suhd 
gain  of  a  lasting  peace;  for  the  Treaty  of  Etaples,  November, 
1492,  and  its  renewals  kept  otf  war  between  England  and 
France  till  1512.  For  himself,  Henry  S(>cured  a  great  sum, 
over  £100,000,  from  France.  And  when  we  regard  the  fact 
that  the  expedition  accomplished  nothing  else  beyond  besieg- 
ing Boulogne  for  some  twenty  days,  we  may  wi'll  suspect 
now,  as  cUd  his  disgusted  soldiery  at  the  time,  that  the 
king  scrupled  not  'to  plume  his  nobility  and  people  to 
feather  himself"  His  subjects,  indeed,  now  found  a  point 
before  unexpected  in  the  king's  original  declaration  that 
"the  war  once  begun,  it  should  pay  itself' 

But  the  truth  is  that  his  throne  was  not  yet  stable  enough  Perkm 
for  the  risks  of  a  foreign  war.  In  1492,  Perkin  Warbeck  "  ^'^ 
appeared  in  Cork.  The  Irish  were  eager  to  thrust  upon 
him  the  chai-acter  of  a  Yorkist  prince,  whetlu'r  Warwick,  or 
a  bastard  son  of  Richard  III.,  or  Richard,  the  younger  of 
the  princes  in  the  Tower.  He  settled  on  the  last,  and  was 
in  this  character  received,  first  in  France,  and  then  by  Mar- 
garet of  Burgimdv.  Slic  acknowledged  him  as  her  nephew, 
helped  to  perfect  him  in  his  part,  and  kept  him  at  her 
Court  two  and  a  half  years.  Henry  ap]icaled  in  vain  to 
the  rulers  of  Flanders  to  dismiss  "  the  garcon. "  Then  he 
retaliated  by  breaking  up  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  Flemings,  P)Ut  the  French  party  in  Flan- 
ders continued  to  support  the  pretender.  jraximilian  also 
aided  him,  from  an  idea  that  a  new  English  king  migiit 
be  willing  to  take  the  field  against  France.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  these  princes  and  the  Yorkist  exiles  them- 
selves believed  in  Perkm's  claims,  lint  they  saw  in  him  a 
convenient  instrument.  He  was  to  be  pushed  forward  as  a 
pawn  in  the  game  of  Yorkist  intrigue,  and  to  be  replaced 
when  he  had  served  their  turn.  lint  meantime,  Henry, 
"working  by  countermine,"  had  by  his  spies  learned  who 
were  supporting  the  plot  from  England.  He  seizefl  the 
leaders,  and  beheaded  the  chief  of  them  as  traitors,  includ- 
ing Sir  ^Yilliam  Stanley,  his  own  chamberlain  and  relative, 
the  man  to  whose  action  at  Bosworth  he  owed  his  life  and 
bis    throne.      This    prompt    severity    embarrassed,    it'    it    could 
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not  '•.yholly  frustmte,  the  plot.  Not  till  1494  was  PiTkiu 
able  to  ofi'er  a  descent  on  Enu'lish  coasts.  Beaten  ott'  by  the 
country  people  at  Deal,  and  reinilsed  at  Watcrl'ord,  he  took 
refuge  in  Scotland.  James  IV.  received  liiiii  lordially,  married 
liini  to  his  kinswoman,  Katherine  (iordon,  and  took  him 
on  a  raid  into  Kngland,  149().  Hut  James,  too,  sixm  tired 
of  the  tiitili'  cntcrjirisc.  In  14117  Warlirck  returmil  to  Ire- 
land. From  Ireland  he  sailed  to  try  his  fortune  once  more 
on  English  ground,  and  landint;  in  Cornwall,  was  joined 
by  some  of  the  disaffected  ('ornisluncn.  Jiut  the  lords  and 
gentry  armed  against  him :  he  was  repulsed  from  E.xeter, 
and  fled  to  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu.  His  life  was  .s]iared.  but 
he  was  paradrd  through  London,  and  then  put  in  the  Tower, 
in  14l>!l,  after  attempting  to  escape,  he  was  executed,  and 
the  Karl  of  \\'ar\vi(:k,  too — his  fellow-prisoner.  Henry  was, 
no  doubt,  deteriuined  to  this  act  of  policy  rather  than 
Justice  by  the  appearance  of  another  impostor  im]iersonating 
the  imprisoned  earl.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  was  anxious  before  allowiui^-  his  .laughter  to  marry 
Prince  Arthur  that  there  shoidd  be  "not  a  doubtful  drop  of 
royal  blood"  left  in  the  kingdom  to  endanger  the  succession. 
Relations  During  the  seven  years'  episode  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  Henry 

Scotland  I'^wl  been  exposed  to  constant  hostility  from  Scotland.  James  III., 
and  Spain,  who  felt  and  acted  up  to  his  Lancastrian  relationship,  fell  in 
battle  with  rebel  subjects  in  14.SS.  James  IV.  revived  the  old 
Scottish  connection  witli  France;  and  not  till  14!lS  was  a 
marriage  between  him  and  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  Margaret, 
agreed    upon.       It    had    been    projiosi'd    Ioul;'    ago    in    14!ll,   but 

fT^nnormti^et  SLeicanfi  ponrtfioa  picoirft  ao  pa-pcfu5 1  fu; 

Airam  iri  mrmoiia  ao  omncs  oilcoiOias  q  oltm  inta  Qomos  San"/ 
cafhit  tt  iBbomccn  \)iguetanf  (ollmdas  atq^  m  ppcfuo  abolmdas 
motu  ppito  rf  0£  cctta  icientia  t  no  ao  itiQanrm  aitouug  intet  alia 
in  ifta  bulla  amtmtispnuntiaumit  iiw  fucccffumig  viapii  anglie 
aD  fcrcnitTimtl  anm  ^mtufl  .Mi).  Snjlic  ixgon  iuoU^  Ikw&cb  in^ 
Oubifanta  ct  Oc  iiuc  petfinete. 

CSIftnt  picOirfi  pontiftcffl  monmt  picapiiiC  ct  itqutiiif  motu  id'/ 
cntia  it  auctoittafc  pdictis  omnra  Hnglicos  t  alios  (ubOitos  picfofi 
j^cniici  Hnglic  icsia  auu(cuq5  ftaflw  feu  pOiQome  epftant  ttc  iptt 
mi  aliquis  eo?  tumulCua  luaKumr  luris  CucceDcnOt  Xtd  qiumis  quo 

www.    I'lliK  L.\11ATII>.\ 
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iit  lust,  v,-;is  etVcctod  in  1502.  Then!  had  lieon  two  ceiuuries 
vX  warfare  between  the  two  countries.  The  Tudor  niarriu<fO 
inauii'urated  a  period  wiiich.  despite  Fltxhlen  and  Solway  Moss 
and  I'inkie,  was,  en  tlie  wlioie,  a  time  of  peace;  and  ]iea(!e 
made  possible  the  union  of  the  two  imder  Stuart  kings.  This 
result  was  won  by  the  skill  of  Ayala,  the  Spanish  envoy  to 
England;  for  Spain  saw  that  England  nuist  feel  secure  before 
she  could  join  "  the  Holy  League/'  to  protect  Italy  and  the 
Pope  from  Erennh  aggression.     Tlie  Spanish  alliance  constituted   Foreign 

Alli3.IlC6S 

the  niosi  ti.M'd  p^inl  of  Henry's  foreign  relations.  With 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  the  type  of  a  successful  ruler  to  Macchia- 
velli  and  Guicciardini,  Heiu'v  Tudor  "  liad  ever  a  consent  even 
in  nature  and  custom."  Tlirir  rircu instances  and  their  interests, 
a&  well  as  their  eharai-ters.  were  alike.  When  Prince  Arthur 
was  a  year  old  the  marriage  to  Catherine  of  Aragon  was  mooted. 
Friendship  between  England  and  S|»ain  was  in  accordance  with 
the  old  traditions  of  lioth  countries,  and  was  almost  intlis- 
pensable  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  were  at  this  time 
engaged  in  the  last  stages  of  their  struggle  with  the  ^foors  of 
Granada;  and  who  saw  themselves  threatened  both  by  the 
F^rcnch  occupation  of  Poiissillon  and  Gerdagne,  and  by  the 
French  designs  against  the  Aragonese  house  at  Naples.  It 
seemed  also  natural  that  .Ma.ximilian,  King  of  the  Romans 
should  be  included  in  ibe  inaly.  Between  him  and  France 
there  were  manifold  causes  for  war — in  Flanders  an<l  Jiurgundy, 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  besides  the  affair  of  Brittany.  Jiut 
before  a  final  treaty  could  be  ratified,  there  was  mui-h  diplomatic 
fencin".     '• '\[a.\imiiian  the  .Moneyless  "  was  the  most  changeful 

Ctco  colote  axtt  (\m.nak[^  alia  canCa  iit  eoDrm  Regno  pet  fc  \)f I  nlitl 
mount  ffu  mowrn  fanar  auf  jpaaxnt  (ub  (Tccoicanoma  rt  maiojts 
ana(f)anart8  pcna  ipto  facto  innunffcaijuo  quiOc  f)rcoimtu)tn9rt 
ana(^mia(s  txrttulo  ab  alio  qp  ffOc  apl'tca  pfata  ricqivnnt  abtolu^ 
tionis  bcncfida  obfinnt  W  tafius  (itpia  oonfittctiu . 
CSJttmppiio  ttjofu  tooirta » aurtoufafr  poirtifl  pbibcnf  qwfiiici? 
fam  piitinpcsc]cftTOflqpOuft  trgnilitoolafl  p(bin(C8opcm  i  furnafii 
matax  Catnifftmo  liymtco.iTgi  nufq3  Oc(ffii0cftb5  pfia  coi^irbcllcB 
mt  altq  ptta  pmiOra  quouts  patto  n>olie(cs  aucf02t(a(e  apfic4  bene 
Hvcut  illis  et  quos  (tc  faaenoo  in  m  'uQa  cauCa  OeccOeit  pixnqfxU 
olcnani  oim  (rnn^  pccoi^  inDiilsmdia  %i  iTtnid^nc  davgiuni!. 
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of  the  thvrt' :  Fenlinaiid  the  most  miscnqinlons  :  Henry  perluipii 
the  greatest  jj'ainer  in  the  lone;  rnn.  In  Jul)',  l-iOG,  he  joined 
the  Holy  League.  This  was  a  sign  that  he  had  made  his  terms 
and  seeured  his  priee ;  thr  aliaiidomnent  of  Ferkin,  the  restora- 
tion of  ti'ade  with  Flanders,  the  initiation  of  a  treaty  with 
Scotland,  and  the  resuniptidu  n(  the  marriage  project  for  Prince 
Arthur.  Nor  did  the  sudden  death  of  (Jharles  YIIL  of  France 
and  ihe  accession  of  Louis  Xll.,  and  the  consequent  break  up 
ol  the  Leamie,  annul  these  solid  results.  In  November,  1501, 
the  marriage  of  Arthur  ami  ( 'atherine  was  celebrated  at 
St.  Fanl's.  Six  months  later  the  young  prince  died.  But  it 
had  proliably  never  been  more  than  a  marriage  in  form  :  Arthur 
was  only  in  his  sixteenth  year  ;  and  his  brother  Henry  was 
bv  i)apal  dispen.sati<iu  betrotlicd  to  the  3'oung  princess,  though 
uiit    actually  married  to  her  till   after  his  accession,  150!l. 

In  his  later  vear.s  Henry  \'II.  had  some  idea,  as  the  State 
jiapers  show,  of  taking  advantage  of  Ferdinand's  weak  hold 
lA'  < 'astile,  after  Isabella's  death.  Witli  tliis  idea  he  made  a 
cicise  treaty  with  Ferdinand's  son-indaw  the  Archduke  l'hili]i, 
\\hi>  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  an  English  harbour  in  loOli; 
he  proposed  a,  marriage  between  himself  and  Fhilip's  sister, 
tdai-garet;  he  c\-en  ofl'ered  to  marry  Joanna,  Ferdinand's 
daughter.  She  was  known  to  be  insane;  but  the  marriage 
would  have  given  Henry  the  Regency  of  Castile.  Finally,  be 
effected  a  marriage  by  proxy  bet\\-eeu  the  Princess  Mai-y,  a  girl 
of  twelve,  and  Philip's  son,  Charles  of  (_'astile,  a  boy  of  eight. 
Ferdinand,  we  know,  was  seriously  alarmed  by  these  designs. 
They  were,  perhajis,  only  intended  to  produce  this  result.  Hut 
they  exhibit  the  dii)lomacy  of  the  period  in  its  most  repulsive 
light;  and  Henry  himself  shows  at  his  worst  in  the  marriage 
projects  he  formed  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  of  York  in 
I. ■>();'>.  His  minute  iutiuiries  as  to  the  person  of  the  yoimg 
widtnv.  the  (j>ueen  of  Naples,  belong  to  an  age  not  very  delicate^ 
ill  sui'li  matters.  liut  his  )iroposal  to  rnarry  his  own  son's 
widow  Would  bi.'  revolting  in  any  age;  and  is  hardly  made 
pieasanter  by  the  probabilil\  that  it  was  cliieHy  intended  to 
serve  as  a  diplomatic  move  to  avoid  a  restitution  of  the  dower 
paid  with  her.  There  is  something,  too,  which  can  only  be 
jiistitied  by  the  tyrant's  plea  of  necessity,  in  Henry's  dealing 
with  the  De  la  Pole  famih',  the  last  scions  of  the  White  Hose.    lu 
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150()  he  bad  made  it  a  point  with  PhiH]!,  his  Ljucst  and  ])risoner, 
that  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Sutiblk,  should  he  surrendered 
on  a  promise  that  the  fugitive's  life  should  be  spared.  But  it  was 
reported  that  the  king  left  to  his  son  instructions  like  those 
of  David  to  Solomon;  and  certainl}'  Henry  VIII.,  soon  after 
his  accession,  execiuted  the  earl  without  further  trial.  Not  till 
the  very  end  of  the  reijjn  of  the  tirst  Tudor  kin<if  would  foreien 
Powers  believe  in  the  stability  of  the  new  throne.  But  there 
is  ample  evidence  that,  long  before  that,  they  hatl  recognised 
in  Henr}'  a  sovereign  of  tirst-rate  diplomatic  imjiortance.  "  He 
is  admirably  well  informed,"  writes  an  Italian  envoy:  "ho 
receives  special  information  of  every  event ;  the  merchants 
never  cease  giving  him  advices."  Not  only  his  detachment 
from  English  prejudices,  and  his  unsleeping  vigilance  and 
industry',  but  the  conci'utration  of  European  politics  around 
the  Court  of  France,  comiibuted  to  give  this  position  to  the 
English  king.  His  almiist  unliroken  successes  deeply  impressed 
a  generation  who  worshippi>d  fortune.  He  himself  boasted 
that  his  alliances,  with  Scotland  on  one  side,  Burgundy  and 
Castile  on  the  other,  had  built  a  wall  of  brass  about  Entjland. 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  his  throne,  so  insecure  in  the  first  Heavy 
twelve  years  of  his  reign,  was  Hi'iu  enough  at  its  close.  As 
early  as  140o  his  consciousness  of  strength  was  shown  in  the 
Act  which  legalised  obedience  to  a  <Je  facto  sovereign.  It 
appears  also  in  the  greater  unscrupnlousness  in  amassing 
treasure  wliii-h  was  the  mark  of  Emjison's  and  Dudley's  temu'e 
of  office.  Archbishop  Morion's  had  jirobabl}'  been  a  restraining 
and  constitutional  influence  while  lie  lived  ;  certainly  after  his 
death  there  is  only  one  Parliament  called  in  the  nine  years. 
Yet  ]Morton  himself  was  popularly  credited  with  the  inventit)n 
of  a  dilemma — "Morton's  fork" — to  use  ujuni  reluctant  con- 
tributors to  the  benevolence:  the  thrifty  could  pay  out  of 
their  savings,  the  prodigal  proved  by  their  manner  of  life  that 
they  coidd  pay.  But  after  1499,  these  two  "horse-leeches" 
kept  in  prison  men  committed  for  trial  till  they  paid  heavy 
tines;  imprisoned  men  withotit  verdict  of  a  jury:  exacted  the 
uttermost  farthing  of  feudal  dues:  "  rufHed  with  jurors"  to 
extort  the  verdicts  desired:  and  "raked  over  "  all  old  jienal 
laws  to  exact  the  penalties.  No  doubt  hoarding  became  a 
mere  jiassion   with  Henry.     But  he   had  begun    this  jiolicy,  by 
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wliirh  he  left  in  liis  coffers  at  his  death  nearly  twn  inilliun 
piiunds.  (in  a  sound  princi])le.  He  saw  that  finance  was  the 
rock  on  which  his  Lancastrian  ])redeeessors  had  split :  he  felt 
that  tlie  nrdiiiary  revenue  of  the  ('ri>wn  nuist  be  inilepcndi'nt 
of  Parlianientarv  [larsiniony.  In  nothing  was  he  more  un- 
flinching   than    in    the    levying    of   taxes.       The    new    tax,    the 
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subsidy,  Iiad  caused  a  serious  rising  in  the  North  in  14'S!t :  in 
14!)5  ('iirnwall  I'oso  against  it,  and  the  rebels  occupied  Hlack- 
hcatli  .iiid  thrcateucil  Liiiid<in,  .-ii-id  iciulil  (inh'  be  dislodged 
by  a  regular  battle.  Iloides  llic  large  war-grants  made  by 
eacli  of  his  seven  I'arhaments,  lie  venturi'(l  on  the  great 
benevolence  of   1492,   and   in    I4II.J   had   an   Ai't    ))assed   which 
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gave  it.  legislative  saiierioii  In  ].j()4  lie  got  the  rarliaiiicnt's 
sanction  to  the  feudal  aid  tor  his  eldest  son  and  danghter. 
Measures  that  had  sliaivcn  the  position  of  former  kings  seemed 
only  to  strengthen  that  of  the  Tudor.  Even  Ireland,  the  Ireland. 
standing  failm-e  of  EnglLsh  sovereigns,  was  liandled  hy  him 
not  wholly  without  success.  The  House  of  York  had  a  deep 
hold  over  the  settlers  in  Ireland,  partly  from  memory  of  Itichard 
of  York  and  from  his  territorial  influence,  but  mainly,  no 
doubt,  from  the  Irish  instinct  of  ojiposition  to  tlu^  (Jovernment. 
They  joined  eagerly  in  setting  up  Laniliert  Sinmcl  m  14S(), 
though  not  even  Irishmen  could  seriously  believe  in  the  im- 
personation. They  sitbmitted  nominally  to  the  new  dvnast\ 
in  148.S,  but  the  Earl  of  Ivild.arc.  licad  of  the  Cicr.aldines,  who 
had  been  chief  promoter  of  the  rebellion,  had  to  be  left  in 
the  office  of  Lord-Deputy.  Moreover,  W'arbeck  fotmd  liis  first 
and  his  last  adherents  in  Ireland.  But  if  we  louk  clnsely  at 
tiie  facts,  we  find  that  the  disaffection  in  Ireland  had  on 
each  occasion  less  life  and  body  in  it.  And  even  when  com- 
plaints against  Kildare  grew  so  loud  (hat  he  was  removed  in 
1492,  he  boldly  faced  his  enemies  at  Westminster,  and  claimed 
to  have  none  other  for  conn.sel  on  his  side  than  the  king 
himself.  At  last,  when  his  foe,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  .said, 
"You  see,  all  Ireland  cannot  rule  him";  "Then  he"  (.said  the 
king)  "must  rule  all  Ireland."  Ijut  meantime  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  had  done  two  years'  good  work  in  the  countrj' 
n494-9G),  especially  in  the  famous  Poynings'  Act,  which  suli- 
ordinatecl  the  Irish  Legislature  to  the  English.  He  also  did 
much  to  establish  royal  authority  in  'the  English  Pale ;  the 
assertion  of  it  bej'ond  the  four  counties  (Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare, 
Louth)  was  left  to  Kildare,  who  was  deputy  from  14S)()  to  J513, 
Thus,  even  in  Ireland,  the  close  of  Henry's  n>ign  offered  at 
least  the  appearance  of  peace  and  order,  though  underneath 
the  surface,  what  with  the  struggles  between  Fitzgeralds  and 
l)Utler.s,  between  the  English  Pale  and  the  "  \\'ild  Irish,"  and 
between  the  various  Irish  chieftains  and  triiies,  the  usual  jxiliry 
was  being  adopted  of  "  letting  Ireland  stew  in  its  own  juice." 

One   of  the   most   im]iortant   events  of  the  reign  was  the  Treaty 
Intercnrsus  Magnus  (])p  5."j(),  (i2(i),  the  great  treaty  with  Flanders  nanders 
which  followed  on  the  two  years'  sn.spension  of  commercial   in- 
tercourse (149-49()).     The  suspension  was  bitterly   fdt   in  both 
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coiiutrli's ;  as  Bacon  puts  it  quaintly,  "  Bcinj^'  a  king  that  loved 
wealth  and  treasure,  he  eduld  not  endure  to  have  trade  sick,  or 
any  ohstru(/ticin  in  the  rciiu  porta  \\h\ch  dispersed  the  blood." 
The  treaty,  therefore,  was  received  with  processions  and  feastings, 
both  at  Antwerp  and  in  London.  It  made  tratMc  between  tlic 
two  countries  absolutely  free  in  all  connnodities  :  each  was  to 
aid  the  other  against  piracy,  and  each  ti)  open  its  law  courts  to 
ujercliants  of  the  others.     Its  result,  however,  was  to  transfer  to 
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England  I  lie  cloth  nianuficture  of  Flanders,  a  transference  com- 
pleted liy  Alva's  sack  of  Antwerp  in   I.5.S.5. 

In  one  matter,  Henry  YII.  let  slip  a  great  opportunit3^  In 
I4S7,  (Jolnmbus,  des]iairing  of  Portugal,  sent  his  lirother 
Jiartholomew  to  the  Knglish  (_'ourt  to  get  liis  great  ]>roject  taken 
up.  Bartholomew  was  ea))tured  In'  iiirates:  and  before  he  coidd 
win  the  ear  of  Hemy  VII.,  C^hristojilier  discovennl  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  curious  to  sjx'culate  on  wliat  might  have  been,  had 
tile  New  World  fallen  tii  Kngiand  and  not  to  Spain.  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  r)ristoI  merchants  that  this  did  not  ha])pen.  In 
14s()  tliey  scut  out  two  ships  to  find  "the  Isle  of  Brazil,"  and 
ill     14117     JdIui    ('abi)t.     acting     for    them,    ixn-Jiaps    discovered 
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Labrador  ^x  (iT-l-.  ■  Ht'iirv  iinw  took  it  ii]i;  luit  Spaiiisli  jealmisy 
was  aroused,  and  CaWot  was  teiiipti'd  away  till  1517.  With 
Spain  clainiin<;-  the  West,  and  I'ortiigaL  all  the  East,  English 
enterprise  was  forced  into  searc-hing  lor  a  North- West  Passage. 


The  New  Monan-hv  is  the  term  ai)iilit'd  Kv  Mr.  Green  to  llir  Arthur 

'  HA S^ AT  I 

period  when  England  was  governed  liy  kings  who  were  practically  xhe  New 
absolute.  It  was,  in  a  word,  the  outcome  of  the  executive  weak-  Monarchy, 
ness  of  the  Lancastrians,  it  was  "  the  source  of  the  violent 
coUision  under  the  Stuarts  of  (_'rown  and  Parhament,  of  the 
executive  and  the  representative  or  legislative  sides  of  one  con- 
stitution." During  this  period  the  position  of  Crown,  Parlia- 
ment, and  Church  is  ahered.  A  new  era  in  foreign  poHcy  sets 
in,  a  great  expansion  of  commerce  takes  ])h\ce.  The  period  sees 
a  remarkable  outburst  of  life  and  freedom  in  enterprise,  art, 
Uterature,  and  religion,  and  later  in  pohtics. 

The  New  Monarchy  dates  from  the  accession  of  Edward  l\ ., 
and  was  hnnly  established  by  Henry  VIL  Its  advent  not  only 
mai-ks  the  beginning  of  a  new  ])crio(i.  and  with  it  a  new  develop- 
ment of  kingship,  which  alone  was  aWe  to  cope  with  tht; 
turbulence  of  a  widespread  iwolution  in  all  departments  of 
thought  and  life,  but  also  involves  the  triumph  of  tlic  new 
executive  over  the  old  legislative  i)owers. 

The  relations  between  Crown  and  Parliament,  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative,  may  be  based  on  three  grounds. 
The  legislative  may  be  subservient  to  the  Crown,  and  absolute 
monarchy  is  the  result;  or  the  executive  may  be  controlled  by 
the  legislative,  as  in  the  case  where  constitutional  government 
flourishes  ;  or  the  two  powers  may  be  equal  and  independent  to 
a  great  extent,  as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  The  period  of 
the  New  Monarchy  saw  the  legislative  comjiletely  subservient  to 
the  executive.  During  the  fourteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the 
growth  of  constitutional  life,  no  fixed  limit  had  been  set  to  the 
definite  growth  of  royal  assmn]iti<in.  ■'  For  every  assertion  of 
national  "rights,"  says'Pishop  Stubi)s.  writing  of  the  fourteenth 
century, "  there  is  a  counter-assertion  of  royal  autocracy.  Poyalty 
becomes  in  theory  more  absolute,  as  in  practice  it  is  limited  more 
and  more  by  the  national  will."  Ihit  though  the  stremious asser- 
tion  of  divine  right  and  the  claim  to  indefeasible  monarchical 
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privilpycs  li\-  Jiirluinl  11.  were  cheekeil  liy  the  revoliition  of  l.'5!)!t, 
foll(i\ve<l  I'V  the  develojiineul  under  the  Lancastrians  of  a  kind  of 
medieval  constitutionalism,  the  check  to  this  assertion  (if  a 
factitious  theory  of  absolutism  turned  out  to  be  only  teniporarv. 

After  Richard's  deposition,  for  the  first  time  in  English  history 
the  Legislature  got  the  upper  hand,  and  during  the  minority  of 
Hrnr\-  \'l.  the  Council,  itself  subordinate  to  I'arliainent,  carried 
(111  the  administration.  But  the  ( 'duncil  found  itself  unequal  to 
the  w(.irk  of  government,  and  its  incapacity  to  ]n-eserve  order, 
together  with  tlie  weakness  and  misgovcrnment  of  Henry  VL, 
necessitated  the  adojition  of  what  has  been  called  a  new  the(jry 
of  English  Icingship.  tliougli  on  closer  examination  it  will  be  seen 
to  b((  in  many  jiarticulars  similar  to  that  wliich  Richard  II.  had 
in  vain  attemjited  to  assert.  A  variety  of  circmiistances  now 
combined   to  give  it  weight   and  popularity. 

The  violence  of  the  times  brought  home  to  nu^n  the  monarchy 
as  the  ultimate  prote(/ti(in  and  support  of  the  weaker  classes. 
The  view  that  in  the  ]iernianent  sovereign  ])Ower  lay  the  source 
of  all  the  rights  of  the  upper  classes,  and  that  thi^  king  was  the 
living  embodiment  of  that  S(.)V(.'reign  power,  found  poptdar  ex- 
pression and  ready  acceptance.  When  once  the  Commons  fully 
realised  that  the  Ijurds  had  retir(.'d  from  their  ]iosition  as  leaders 
of  the  peojile,  and  had  plunged  llie  country  into  an  internecine 
war  for  tlieir  own  factious  |)urposes,  they  rallied  round  the  Crown, 
and  while  liecdmingits  greatest  support,  saw  in  it  their  piMtectioii. 
ParliauK'nt  thus  recognised  willingly  the  necessit}'  of  a  strong 
monarcliy.  and  did  all  in  its  power  to  secure  a  vigorous  succes- 
sidu.  Ill  tile  cdiistitution  of  Parliament,  therefon.',  at  the  close 
of  tli(>  iliddle  Ages,  "there  is,"  as  Hallam  says,  "nothing  of  a 
republican  aspect.  Everything  appears  to  grow  out  of  the 
monarchy,  and  redound  to  the  hdUdiir  and  advantage  of  the 
king.  The  voice  of  the  petitioners  is,  even  when  tht^  Lower 
House  is  in  its  most  defiant  humour,  alwa\s  respectful  ;  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  always  acknowledged  in  broad 
and    ]ioni)ious  expressions." 

In  legal  theory  the  king  was  the  ultimate  and  sol(^  land- 
owner, and  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  treated  by  the 
jurists  like  suce(.'ssion  to  real  property  according  to  primogeniture, 
'fhc  idea  of  legitimacy,  the  indel'easilile  right  of  the  lawful  heir, 
had   made   ijreat    iiro!jrcss  duriii'''   the   Iburteenth   and    tiftcenth 
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centuries.  Henry  IV.,  Edward  l\'.,  Uiihard  III., and  IIciu'v  ^'1I. 
all  claimed  the  throne  by  inheritance  amongst  other  pretexts, 
and  the  existence  of  such  chiims  "  testifies  to  the  growing  behef 
in  a  doctrine  which  was  one  day  to  become  a  part  of  the  creed  of 
loyalty."  Regai'ded  as  the  source  of  all  jn-ivate  rights  in  the  soil, 
standing  since  Edward  l.'s  time  on  the  foundation  of  heredita- 
bility— no  interregnum  being  legally  recognised  in  the  succession 
to  the  throne — the  Crown  was  in  a  very  strong  positidu.  The 
king  held  in  his  hands  all  the  e.\ecutive  power  whirli  ■  is  the 
source  and  basis  of  the  royal  prerogative."  Hi'  had  the  riglit  o( 
appointing  to  offices  of  State,  and  the  tenure  of  such  offices  was 
determined  by  him.  He  was  the  fountain  of  justice,  the  supreme 
guardian  of  the  peace,  the  so\rau  ai'liiter  in  ecclesiastical  and 
commercial  matters.  Political  government  was  centxed  in  the 
king,  aideil  by  Courts  of  Justice  and  his  councillors.  In  ])ractice, 
too,  the  king  at  times  exercised  legislative  power,  though  it  was 
understood  that  he  did  not  repeal  what  the  Three  Estates  had 
resolved  upon  ;  he  was  not  obliged  to  suimnon  Parliament,  and 
his  right  of  legislating  by  ordinance  was  rarely  questioned. 
In  theory,  then,  the  king  could  do  everything;  but  in  practice 
he  found  it  ver^-  diffictilt  to  carry  on  the  work  of  government 
without  the  coimsel  and  consent  of  tlie  Estates.' 

Such  is  the  sununarv  "f  the  actual  iiosition  of  the  king  at  the  Uses  of 
end  of  the  iliddle  Ages.  Pichard  11.  had  lost  his  life  in  mis- 
taking "the  theory  for  tho  tfutli  of  fact."  The  Tudoi-  monarchs 
fotmd  that  the  nation  bdioved  tirndy  in  the  tlicory  and  weri' 
not  at  all  unwilling  to  hold  to  the  fart..  It  was  only  when  thr 
Stuarts  attempteil  to  continue  and  develoj)  a  theory  which 
had  lost  all  realitv.  that  the  nation  rose  and  diseanU'd  aLisolutism 
for  ever. 

During  the  period  of  the  Tudor  I  »ielatovshi[).  however,  the 
nation  woidd  look  only  at  the  better  side  of  the  theory  ol'  royalty. 
A  strong  king  was  required,  and  while  the  clergy  msisted  on 
obedience  as  a  religions  duty,  the  lawyers  su))ported  it  by  tlie 
system  of  allegiance,  fealty,  homage,  and  the  law  of  treason 
These  obligations  had.  under  weak  kings,  proved  iusurtieii-nt 
to  maintain  order,  but  aided  I'V  the  ]iolitieal  suieido  of  ilie 
baronage  and  strengthened   by  the  support  of  tlio  clergy   and 

1  In  England  it  can  be  proveil    tli:it    the    king-    nevtr    had    the    legislative 
power  alone. 
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commons,  the  Tudor  dynasty,  in  preserving  the  peace  of  tlie 
country  and  eutbrcing  the  obedience  of  its  subjects,  found  a 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  rehgious  and  legal  sanctions  with 
which  the  theory  of  kingship  had  been  fenced  in. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that,  from  a  constitntinnal  point 
c  if  view,  the  whole  periotl  from  14G0  to  1G4()  is  a  blank,  and  that 
the  Great  Reliellion  'took  up  the  thread  of  the  political  develop- 
ment just  where  it  liad  been  snapped  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses." 
But  tliis  statemmt  is  manifestly  inaccurate.  The  changes  at 
first  efl'ected  by  the  New  Monarchy  amounted,  indeed,  almost  to 
a  revolution,  and  for  some  sixty  years  the  parliamentary  consti- 
tuti(jn  was  practically  suspended  :  yet  witli  thr  fall  of  Wolsey 
the  political  development  of  the  country  went  on  apace,  and 
the  advance  made  was,  though  slow,  thorough  and  coutinumis. 

The  government  of  tiie  House  of  York  was  a  despotism,  but, 
unlike  the  Tudor  rule,  it  was  not  generally  popular.  During  tlie 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  executive  freed  itself  from  the  trammels 
imposed  on  it,  partly  under  the  three  former  Edwards,  but 
mainly  under  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  Crown  had  not 
])Ossesscd  such  power  since  Edward  I.,  and  thus  the  great  consti- 
tutional struggle  between  the  executive  and  legislative  was 
sto|)pcd  for  the  time  by  the  predominance  of  the  executive. 
Edward  I\'.,  it  is  true,  paved  the  way  for  the  Tudors,  l.iut  he 
anticipated  the  methods  rather  than  the  spirit  of  their  rule. 
Under  him  discontent  was  kept  down  simply  by  a  reign  of 
terror.  He  had  slight  power  of  foresight,  his  personal  rule  was 
almost  as  disordcrlj-  as  the  weak  government  of  Henry  \].,  and 
his  system  was  continued  under  his  successor. 

"  Though  never  before  and  never  again  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  were  the  commons  so  strong  as  they  were  under 
Henry  IV.,''  many  of  the  rights  claimed  hail  been  claimed 
prematurely.  The  victory  of  I'-VM  had  been  premature,  hard 
facts  had  ]iroved  tliat  tlie  nation  was  not  in  reality  ready  for  the 
]iarliamentary  self-government  offcrrd  it  by  the  Lancastrians, 
and  rarliament  was  decidedly  not  tit  to  become  the  direct 
instrument  of  rule.  The  monarchy  of  the  Tudors  was  not  in  any 
formal  smsc  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  English  constitutional 
life,  thr  Tuiloi-  jirinces  were  po[mlar,  and  the  absence  of  a 
standing  army  proves  ibat  even  Henry  VIII.  could  rely  on 
the  sujiport  of  all  classes.     To  secure  a  respite  from  the  troubles 
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of  an  age  of  dynastic  and  social  rcvolutiun,  men  wore  prepared  to 
recognise  that  a  dictatorial  and  paramount  authority,  generally 
known  as  the  king's  absolute  power,  was  involved  of  necessity  in 
the-  very  conception  of  kingship. 

The  strength,  then,  of  the  (  lown  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  "  lay  in  the  permanence  of  the  idea  of  royalty,  the  wealth 
of  the  king,  the  legal  detiuitions  and  theoiy  of  the  supreme 
power."  Till  the  fall  of  the  Lancastrians  it  might  seem  that  in 
])roportion  as  royalty  became  more  absolute  in  theorj-,  in  practice 
it  was  limited  more  and  more  by  the  national  will.  But  when 
the  nation  as  a  whole  was  interested  in  supporting  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Crown,  it  became  easy  for  the  kings  to  exaggerate 
the  royal  attributes,  and  to  extend  the  region  of  undefined 
prerogative.  Henry  YII.  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  com- 
petitors, and  the  desire  for  a  safe  succession,  to  obtain  from  a 
submissive  Parliament  statutory  prerogatives ;  he  wielded  with 
success  the  indefinite  judicial  and  executive  powers  of  the 
Crown,  strengthened  and  organised  the  main  mstrumeut  of  his 
authority,  the  Royal  Coimcil,  raised  loans  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  and  increased  the  re])resentation.  But  the  peoiilc 
were  willing  to  be  so  governed,  and  Parliament  was  comjilaisant. 
For  the  sake  of  order  and  peace,  the  country  was  ready  to  forego 
some  measure  of  constitutional   liberty. 


The   New   Jlonarchy  was   based   on    the   new  forces  of  a  new  ^RThur 
ao-e — on   counuerce,   which    replaced   feudalism,   and    on   indi-  The 
vfdualism,  which  replaced  the  old  ecclesiastical  system.     With  Ba^^c^  oi 
the  accession   of  Henry  YII.   changes  in  the  balance  between 
Church    and  State,  and   between    the   Crown  and   the    Estates, 
were    begun,    which   were    consununated    under   Henry    ^  III. 
Between  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  the 
centre  of  gravity   in    the   great  ship  of   the  State  had  varied. 
From  1066  to  Magna  Charta,  the  Crown,  clergy,  and  commons 
had  united  against  the  feudal  instincts  of  the  baronage ;  from 
Magna  Charta  to  the  revolution  of  1:599,  the  barons,  commons, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  clergy,  had   l.andrd  together  against 
the  aggressive   policy  of  the  Crown.      From    the  deposition  ot 
Richard  II.   to  the   ace(>ssion  of  Henry    \1I.,  the   royal  house, 
baronage,  and  commons  were  a  prey  to  internal  division.     After 
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the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  reiyns  the  clergy,  wliicli  alone  of 
the  thri'e  estates  did  not  snti'er  dnring  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
appeared  to  be  united  and  fairly  strong.  Fi'oin  their  ranks  were 
still  clinscn  ministers  of  State  :  they  liad  a  seenre  majority  in  the 
Honse  of  Lords;  they  possessed  great  wealth.  But  though 
the  ( 'hnreh  retained  so  mneh  power,  it  had  lost  its  hold  on  tlie 
prdpli'.  Its  intluenee,  which  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  had  so  successfully  been  rised  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty,  was  now  undermined  from  a  variety  of  causes.  The 
liiillard  movement,  tlie  lieiiaissani'e,  the  growing  secnlarit\'  of 
(.'hurelnneu,  the  alliance  with,  or  dependence  on,  a  foreign 
authority — each  contributed  something  to  the  uni)o]iularity  with 
wiiieh,  diu-ing  the  tifteenth  and  earHer  )"irtion  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  clergy  were  regarded.  Threatened  witli  spoliation, 
and  no  longer  able  to  look  for  siipjiort  to  the  already  weakened 
and  hmniliated  b;ii'onage  with  whom  they  liad  latterly  iden- 
titied  themselves,  the  clergy  now  sank  into  complete  depend- 
ence on  the  king,  liecame  a  fmlwark  of  the  frown,  and 
endeavoured  in  this  manner  lo  save  themselves  from  tlieir 
impending  fate. 

Till  the  ^\'ars  of  the  Roses  tin'  noble  class  had  paramount  in- 
fluence in  the  country.  "Taken  in  the  aggregate  the  landed 
possessions  of  the  baronage  were  more  tlian  a  counterpoise  tii 
the  whole  intluenee  of  the  (Jrown  and  the  other  two  estates  of 
the  realm."  Thi'  clergy  could  not  withstand  them,  and  though 
the  commons  had  taken  up  an  important  constitutional  position 
in  Henry  IV.'s  reign,  it  is  (piite  e\ident  that  in  reality  they 
depended  on  the  great  lords,  and  that  the  advance  made  during 
the  Lancastrian  period  was  premature.  The  nobles  and  the 
clergy  then  were  the  governing  classes,  and  the  rest  of  the  nation 
ac(|uiesced  in  the  jiredoiiiinance  of  their  intluenee.  The 
coumions  most  distinctly  had  not.  leai'iit.  to  act  independenth'  of 
the  gl'cat  lords  when  the  A\'ais  ot  the  Hoses  came  Upon  them. 
Dm'iug  the  AVars  of  the  Roses  the  nobles  had.  as  is  often  said, 
committed  ]"iolitical  suicide.  "Attenuated  in  jiower  ;md  presti.ge 
ralliei-  I  ban  in  numbers,"  the  House  of  Lords  la\-  at  the  mercy  of 
a  strong  ruler.  The  b^ittles  of  Darnet  and  Tewkesbury  in  1471 
had  destroyed  the  temporary  union  of  the  Ijancastrian  and 
Yorkist  factions  agaiu-^t  Ldwai'il  I  \'.,  .■md  the  tali'  of  the 
niedii'val    baronaLfe   as   a   iiolilical    force   was   sealed. 
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The  liiinii|)li  (if  tile  mil. Irs  at   llciswcu-tli  was  l.iil,  iiKiinmtarv.    Readjust- 
By  his  iiiarriaL;-!'   llciiry   \  II.  luiircd   Imili   tlic   Lancastrian  ami   Henry  vii. 
Yorkist    parties,    and    ilicn    jjrocccdcd    \i>    restore    the   nutionai 
balance. 

The  weakness  ol'  the  Ci'owii  liad  been  (hio  to  merely  tran- 
sient canses,  and  a  stroni^  .sovereign  with  a  well-detiiuMl  policy 
could,  with  the  sii])[)ort  of  a  united  people,  re-arrani;e  the 
political  factors  in  tlie  State  so  as  to  allow  room  for  a  more 
healthy  development  in  the  tiniure.  And  this  was  the  polit-y 
pursued  by  Heiuy  \  II. 

The  balance  of  forces  was  on  Jus  accession  thrown  out  of 
fjear  b\'  the  absence  of 
all  political  enerny  in  the 
baronial  estate.  The 
commons,  deprived  of  their 
natural  leaders,  the  barons, 
in  whom  they  had  now 
lost  all  contidence,  and 
neither  able  nor  willing'  to 
withstand  a  powerful  king, 
ceased  to  take  an  interest 
in  politics,  left  the  nobles, 
thi^  wealthy  merchants, 
and  the  rich  landowners 
at  the  kind's  mercy,  threw 
themselves  into  commercial 

or  literary  ])nrsuits.  and  began  that  aecinnulation  ol  wealth 
which  enabled  I  hem  to  withstand  Charles  1.  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  higher  clergy,  unpopular  with  the  nation,  and 
dependent  on  the  Crown,  acted  in  coni|)lete  harmony  with 
the  wishes  of  the  king,  and  oft'ered  no  resisianee  lo  the 
concentration  of  all  the  powers  of  the  State  in  the  hands 
of  Henry  himself 

Henry  VII.  Avas  thus  enabled  to  crush  the  old  baronage,  to 
begin  tentatively  tire  construction  of  a  ue\7  nobility,  and  lo 
aid  in  the  growth,  it'  not  in  the  creation,  of  the  middle 
classes.  In  liis  severity  towards  the  nobles  and  rich  land- 
owners the  nation  fully  acquiesced.  Order  was  the  one 
great  need  of  tlu'  time,  and  in  return  for  order  men  wen; 
prepared     to    stand     ly    wliile    the    ];ing    pursued    his    jiolicy 
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ioi-  giiai'diuu;'  the  popular  interests,  levelling  class  privilege 
and  depressing  the  baronage.  Since  the  days  of  Edward  III. 
the  sovereign  power  had  l.ieen  weak,  and  consequently  all 
authority  had  been  weak.  The  constitutional  experiment  of 
the  Lancastrians  had  I'aiied,  England  had  lost  her  foreign 
possessions  and  had  suffered  a  diniiiiutinn  of  her  trade.  The 
country  itself  tuci,  was  a.  prey  to  disorder,  wdiich  culminated 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses.  As  far,  however,  as  the  trading- 
classes  were  concerned,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  but  the 
expression  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to 
get  rid  of  an  incompetent  ruler.  Eor  the  c>nly  hoi)e  ot  order 
lav  in  the  accession  of  a  strong  Hue  of  kings.  Men  had, 
in  a  word,  to  choose  between  anarchy  and  despotism.  The 
revival  of  ancient  learning,  the  outburst  of  coiinuercial  enter- 
prise, the  weariness  (.)f  political  strife,  the  seltishness  of  the 
nobles,  the  unpo[iularity  of  the  clergy — all  these  circum- 
stances reconcileil  the  nation  to  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Tudors.  As  long  as  lie  did  not  ask  for  money,  the  king 
<'onld  do  as  he  liked.  Hi:  might  exact  supplies  from  rich 
individuals  provided  that  he  did  not  interfere  with  the 
middle  classes. 

Henrv  VII.  fheu,  having  no  strong  baronage  to  thwart 
him,  and  supported  l>y  his  Parliaments  and  liy  the  nation, 
still  further  depressed  tin'  old  nobility.  Tliis  was  done 
mainly  b}'  the  expansion  of  the  treason  laws,  by  lieavy  tines 
for  .all  sorts  of  offences,  and  generally  by  means  of  the  Royal 
( 'ouncil.  In  14s7  the  Act  which  founded  the  ( 'ourt  of  Star 
(diamber  was  passed,  and  henceforward  maintenance  was  ]iut 
down,  the  misconduct  of  sheriffs  was  .severely  punished,  and 
riots  and  unlawful  assembhes  were  suppressed.  Henry  YII. 
(k'tinitely  aimed  at  levelling  class  ])rivileges.  Some  of  the 
old  nobles  held  office  under  him,  but  thev  were  reduced  to 
the  same  level  :is  the  rest  of  the  new  officials  wjio  aided  the 
king  to  carry  on  the  government.  Tiie  ]iowcr  of  the  medi- 
eval nobility  passt'd  awa\-,  and  gradually  the  old  race  of 
nobles,  with  slight  exceptions,  disappeared.  i)n\y  a  few  like 
tin;  l)uke  of  Norfolk  remained  to  cftnnect  the  era  of  the 
Plantagenets  with  that  of  the  Tudors.  'The  civil  wars  turned 
u]i  a  new  soil  to  the  surface,"  .and  the  construction  of  a  new 
nobility  out  of    the    ruins  of   the  old   was    at    least    be<^-un    bv 
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and    definitely    continued     by    Henry    ^'1II.    and 


then,  of    tlic    fifteenth    centurv.    and    at    tli 


beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  tliis  |ir<)(;e.ss  of  filling  the  ranks 
of  the  nobilitj-  with  new  men  was  begun.  The  class  which 
came   forward    to    fill    the   gap    caused    by  wars,  confiscations 


The  New 
Nobilitr. 


TOMB    OF    LOED    D.VUliEXY,    WESTMINSTER    ABBEV. 

and  attainders,  was  what  might  be  termed  the  nii]>er  rural 
class,  a  class  which  had  been  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the 
kniyhts  of  the  shire  with  the  non-noble  free  landowner,  who 
had  after  Edward  I.'s  reign  tended  to  separate  from  the 
class  of  barons.  This  new  class  had  in  the  fifteenth  century 
devoted  itself  to  agriculture  and  to  the  selling  of  wool  and 
the  produce  of  its  'herds.  It  was  mainly  from  this  class  that 
Henry  VUT.  chose  his  new  peers.  The  new  peerage  was  thus 
distinctly  based  u])on  wealth,  it  was  ignorant  of  the  traditions 
of  the  earlier  nobility,  it  was  at  first  absohitely  dependent  on 
the  monarch  to  whom    it    owed    its    position,  and   to  whoin   it 
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li)i.)ked  for  future  favours.  Though  the  bai-onage  of  the  latter 
Middle  Ages  were  ambitious,  seltish,  "  with  little  couscience 
and  less  sympathy,"  tliey  always  j^nssessed  a  more  eniinliling 
sense  of  their  responsibilities  than  did  their  successors,  the 
new  nobility  of  the  Tiidors.  The  [iDJicy  lA'  the  medieval 
liamu  was  insular,  but  "he  was  a  Wiindrrful  impersonation 
nf  strength  and  versatility."  The  mereenar\-  characteristics  of 
the  new  nobles  were  indeed  at  tirst  as  repulsive  as  were  the 
relentlessness  and  anai'chical  habits  of  tlie  i>ld  rai.-e  of  l.iarous. 
The  real  nieanmg,  however,  of  the  change  was  tiiat  tlie  feudal 
I'lrd  was  turned  into  the  country  gentleman. 

Henry  \\\.  himself  only  created  five  new  peerages  during 
his  reign — the  earldom  of  Bath,  the  Iri.sh  earldom  of  <_)rmond, 
and  those  of  Daubeny,  Cheney,  and  15urgh.  It  is  true  that 
we  find  that  only  twenty-iunc  lords  were  summoned  to  Par- 
liament m  1485,  but  the  sinallness  of  the  numbers  was  due 
to  accidental  causes,  to  the  suspension  of  some  peerages,  to 
the  fact  that  others  were  represented  by  minors,  and  to  the 
une.\])lained  absence  of  others  such  as  Lords  Ogle,  Dacre,  and 
Scrope.  As  the  reign  proceeded,  the  siLspended  peerages  were 
revived,  and  the  Howards  and  Ferrers  returned  to  favour, 
and  in  spite  of  a  certain  number  of  attainders,  the  later 
Parliaments  of  Henry  VII.  contain  a  lay  peerage  of  forty 
mend.iers — which  is  the  average  nimiber  fir  the  century. 
Thus,  though  we  can  see  a  tendency  in  all  Henry's  policy 
to  raise  and  emjiloy  new  men.  though  we  can  point  to  the 
class  out  of  which  future  creations  would  br  madr,  it  is  an 
exaggeration  in  say  that  Henry  YH.  did  more  than  indicate 
the  policy  whii-h  was  followed  l\y  his  successors, 
"is"  In   the  sixteenth  century  tlie  ('onmions   for  the  tirst  time 

Commons,  assumed  that  leading  position  in  Parliament  which  they  have 
since  retained.  "By  bestowing  representations  on  the  towns 
and  counties  of  Wales,  Calais,  and  Chester,  Henry  YHI.  added 
in  lr,V-i  thirty-two  members,  knights  and  burgesses  to  the  old 
iimnber":  and  in  1549  we  find  the  tirst  instance  of  a  ])eer's 
son  seeking  election  in  the  House  of  ('ominous,  ^loreover,  in 
the  sixteenth  century  the  altered  position  of  the  comity  and 
borough  iiienibers  to  each  other  is  another  signiiicant  proof 
of  the  growing  importance  and  coliesion  of  the  middle  class. 
In    the   tifteenth   century,  though   the  borough  members  were 
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regarded  as  antliorities  in  matters  of  finance,  they  had  little 
voice  in  matters  of  State.  Tlir  knights  of  the  shire  had 
always  taken  a  decisive  lead  in  the  Lower  House.  With  the 
sixteenth    centuiy   a   change    came   about.      The  citizens  dis- 
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cussed  political  matters  on  an  ecjuality  with  the  knights  of 
the  shire,  and  in  the  Parliament  of  l.")2!)  tlie  leading  member 
of  the  Connnons,  Thomas  Cromwell,  sat  for  Taunton. 

The    prominent   place   taken    by  the    borough    members    in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  was  in  some  measure 
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due    to    the    enlightened    {iohev  of   the    first    Tudor   soverci' 
Henry    VII. 


a 


was    as    anxious    tor    tin: 


rXANDERS:    srMJua;. 


orders, 
ipon   the 


jirosperity    of    the    new 
(•oiuiiiereial  clu.ss  a.s  he 
was  fn-  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  old  nobility. 
1(  was  the  detinite  aim 
of  the  Tudors  to  pose 
as      social      reformers. 
Their   whole  poliry   is 
marked   by  a    system- 
atic eare  for  trade,  and 
TIr'V    took   up   questions 
relations    between    labdur 
interest     in    ao-riculture    and 


for    the    middle    and    Inwer 

bearing    upon   wages,    and    u 

and   cajntal.       They   evinced   an 

sheep-farming,  they  were  equally  careful  fn-  the  advancement 

of  education.     During    the   fifteenth   century  a  merchant  class 

was  steadily  rising.       It    was    this    class   which    was    especially 

interested  in  the  establi.shnient  of  a  strong  government  capable 


of  lvee]3ing  order  in  the  countrv 
by  Edward  IV.  and  Kichard  III 
commercial  alliances 
abroad  and  had  fos- 
tered and  protected 
trade  by  numerous 
statutes.  Henry  A' 11. 
did  all  he  could  to 
advance  this  middle 
class.  He  encouraged 
manufactures  and 
commerce,  he  furthered  the 


It    had    been   encouraged 
both   of   whom  had  made 
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interests  of  English  shipping  by 
reipiiring  that  "wines  and  woads  of  (iascduy  and  Languedoc 
should  be  imp<:)rtcd  in  Knglish  liottoms,"  he  endeavoured  by 
means  which  would  not  be  ajiproved  by  political  economists 
of  our  (lav  to  })revent  the  importation  of  useless  luxuries 
sucli  as  ribbons,  to  regulate  the  prices  of  dift'erent  kinds  of 
wool,  and  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold.  By  his  en- 
couragement Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  from  r>ristol  (p.  (574;,,  by 
his  diplomacy  the  Intercursus  Magnus  (pp.  o56,  613,  745)  was 
concluded  in  149() — an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Englisli  trading 
relations    with    Flanders — and    later,    in    1.50(1,    another    treaty 
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for  regulating  commercial  intercDur.se  botwecn  J-'.ngland  and 
Flanders  was  ari'anged,  which  was  so  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  former  countr}-  that  it  was  called  in  the  Netherlands 
the  Mains  Intercui-sus.  Henry  VII.'s  policy,  continued  by 
Henry  VHI.  and  Elizabeth,  transformed  England  from  a  poor 
and  thinly  popnlated  country  into  a  rich  and  jiopnlous  one. 
The  Tudor  period  saw  the  creation  of  a  disci[)lined  middle 
class,  and  with  it  the  introduction  of  a  new  j)olitical  force 
into  the  country.  The  mercantile  influence  tended  undoubtedly 
to  widen  the  national  mind,  it  had  a  beneficial  eti'ect  on  foreign 
policy,  it  aided  in  the  development  of  political  economy.     Hut 

at  the  same  tiuie  the 
trading  spirit  was  as 
inclined  to  engross 
power  and  exclude 
competition  as  any 
class  had  done  in  ])re- 
vious  times.  England 
required  and  secured 
i  n  t  h  e  r  e  i  g  n  o  f 
Henrv  VII.  "  constitutional  and  governmental  consistency." 
The  balance  of  forces  in  the  State  was  changed.  The  strength, 
weight,  and  influence  of  royalty  were  increased  by  the  t(?m- 
porar\-  loss  of  prestige  and  political  status  by  the  nobles,  by 
the  subservience  of  the  clergy,  and  by  the  accpiiescence  of  the 
Commons. 

Many  circumstances,   in  addition   to   the  prostration  of  all  strength 
classes  before  the  royal  power,  contributed  to  place  the  Crown  crovm, 
in  Henry  VII.'s  reign  in  an  unusually  strong  position, 
union    of    the 
houses  of  Vork 
and   Lancaster 
there     was     a 
union   of   es- 
tates.     Till' 
lands    of   con- 
fiscated nobles 
fell    to    the 

Crown,  and  even  when  attainted  lanils  were  restored,    the  king 
managed  to  keep  a  portion.    All  the  rebellions  of  the  reign  added 
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largely  to  these  acquisitions,  and  it  has  heeu  said  that  "  treason 
was  more  protitahle  to  Henry  VII.  than  any  other  branch  of  his 
revenue."  He  was  always  careful  in  money  matters,  and  by 
thi'  use  of  the  s^-steni  of  loans  and  benevolences,  and  by  the 
feudal  exactions  in  connection  with  which  Empson  and  Dudley 
achieved  so  imenviable  a  notoriety,  he  so  increased  his  revenue 
as  ti)  do  witlmut  Tarliaments  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  reign. 
His  miserly  habits  and  his  exjiedition  to  France  also  contributed 
to  this  result.  "  His  wars,"  saj's  Bacon,  "  were  always  to  him 
as  a  mine  of  treasure  '' .  and  again,  "  They  slack  not  to  say 
that  the  king  plumed  his  nobility  and  peopli/  to  feather  him- 
self" The  power  and  supremacy  of  the  Crown  were  by  these 
means  placed  on  a  footing  they  had  never  been  plai.-i'il  on 
before. 

Henry  VII. 's  reign  thus  saw  a  great  rliango  in  the  balance 
of  the  constitution  effected.  The  Crown  was  in  realify  absolute, 
and  though  the  Tudors  had  no  standing  army  and  no  organised 
police  system,  they  established  their  power  with  little  difficulty. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  extravagance  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
troubles  of  the  Reformation,  their  absolutism  might  have 
become  permanent,  and  the  balance  of  the  constitution  funda- 
mentally disarranged. 


W.  H. 
BUTTON. 
The  Church 
under 
Henry  VII. 


Thk  histuiy  (if  religii)n  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  Y\l.  centres  round  one  man,  who  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  in  many  ways  of  the  Church  of  his  age.  John 
Morton,  cardinal  and  cliaiiccllor,  Bishop  (if  El\'  and  Primate 
of  All  England — who  planned  the  Union  of  the  lio.ses,  who 
brought  ab(.)ut  Buckingham's  revolt,  who  w.-is  the  right  hand 
of  the  wise  King  Henry — seems  at  first  sight  to  belong  rather 
to  thi^  State  than  to  the  Church.  The  mi.xture  of  functions 
led  indeed,  as  a  great  historian  has  noted,  to  occasional  awkward- 
ness and  inconsistency,  as  when  the  cliancelldr-ai'chbisho]) 
allowed  his  judgment  cm  a  fraudulent  executor  to  be  modified 
by  the  reflection  that  he  would  be  "iliinme  in  hell"  (.s;V). ' 
But  Morton  discharged  his  ecclesiastical  obligations  witli  as 
nuich  regularity  and  vigour  as  his  administrative  and  legal 
duties,  and  he  was  a  man  keenly  interested  in  all  the 
movements    of    a    complicated    and    stirring   ])eriod.       He    was 

'  Stiililis.  "Lecturt'S  ou  Jledievul  ami  Modern  History,"  p.  Ill 7. 
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alive  to  the  social  changes  of  the  time,  and  was  eager  to 
promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  classes  that  were  suifering 
by  the  agricultural  revohition.  He  repaired  at  his  ovai  cost 
the  palaces  of  his  different  sees,  carried  out  many  works  at 
Oxford  (inchuling  a  share  in  that  matchless  monument  of 
Perpendicular  architecture,  the  Divinity  School),  cut  the 
gi-eat  drain  from  Peterborough  to  Wisbech  still  known  as 
Morton's  Leam,  built  the  tower  of  Wisbech  Church,  and  rebuilt 
Rochester  Bridge.  It  was  he,  we  cannot  doubt,  who  supplied 
to  Sir  Thomas  Jlore  the  information  on  which  is  based  the 
one  standard  English  record  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  Of 
his  great  household,  his  wide  interests,  his  kindly  manners,  we 
may  well  conjecture  that  we  have  a  close  reproduction  in  the 
introfhiction  to  the  Utopia.  The  whole  scene  rises  before  us: 
the  talk  before  the  big  fire,  the  eager  Hsteners  to  the  tale  of 
adventure,  the  sycophants  ready  to  catch  up  their  patron's 
words,  the  calm,  wise  tolerance  of  the  cardinal  himself  The 
chief  social  evils  of  the  new  era  come  into  debate,  and  the 
great  churchman  touches  on  them  as  befits  one  "  in  his  speech 
fine,  eloquent  and  pithy,  gentle  in  communication,  yet  earnest 
and  sage."  From  him  it  may  well  be  that  More  learnt  first  to 
see  with  sympathetic  eyes  the  sorrows  of  the  people,  and  to  speak 
what  was  in  his  mind  so  boldly  and  clearly.  He  belongs  half  to 
the  past,  half  to  the  future  :  in  him  the  interests  of  the  Middle 
Asres  and  those  of  the  Tudor  times,  if  not  of  modern  life,  .seem 
to  find  a  connecting  link. 

And,  first,  we  may  illustrate  from  his  career  the  way  in  which 
ecclesiastical  patronage  was  used  by  the  kings  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Sir  John  Fortescuc,'  in  his  scheme  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Royal  Coimcil,  notes  that  "  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
that  the  twelve  spiritual  men  of  this  council  have  so  great  wages 
as  the  twelve  temporal  men "  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  clear 
from  the  appointments  of  the  time.  Gascoigne,  n^former  as 
nnich  as  satirist,  says :  "Churches  and  bishoprics  arc  now  tht 
maintenance  and  reward  of  kings' servants  and  of  worldly  lords.' 
The  Popes  winked  at  the  abuse,  so  long  as  the  Chui'ch  paid  their 
toll.  The  services  wliicli  Henry  Vll.  rewarded  in  Morton  were 
certainly  political,  but  his  richest  rewards  were  drawn  ly  the 
king's  hand  from  the  Church.  The  great  bishops  of  the  age 
'  I'lummer's  ed.,  p.  14G. 
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were  either  servants  of  the  Crown  or  scions  of  the  great  noble 
fainilie.s.  Tliomus  Bourchicr  was  made  arclibishop  '■  because  of 
tlic  great  blood  he  was  of"  ;  the  richest  ])refcriii('nts  in  the  land 
belonged  to  George  Neville,  the  King-iiiakcr's  brothe.!'.  Good 
men,  it  may  be,  were  often  appointed,  Imt  the  system  was  a 
corrupt  one,  and  contained  the  .seeds  of  its  own  decay.  Such 
a  method  of  a[)poiiitinont  did  not  tend  to  make  the  holders  of 
great  offices  active,  though  it  luight  secure  that  tliev  were  men 
of  toleration,  of  hospitality,  nt'  dignitied  splendour.  Thus  it  is 
not  .surprising  that  in  the  roign  (.)f  Hrnry  YII.  "  there  is  little  or 
no  religious  persecution,  little  or  no  literary  or  ecclesiastical 
activity."'  It  was,  for  the  higher  clerg_Y  at  least,  a  comfortable 
age,  and  the  tradition  of  ease  spread  to  the  monasteries 
themselves. 

Gn  many  of  the  great  religious  houses  their  ofiligations  sat 
lightly.  The  abbots  were  sprung  from  noble  families,  and  they 
lived  as  country  gentlemen  affecting  the  state  of  their  social 
equals,  kindly-  landlords,  and  showing  a  somewhat  antiquated 
beneticence  to  the  poor.  For  at  their  best  the  monastic  houses 
stood  tVirth  in  opposition — short-sighted  and  hopeless,  indeed, 
but  unselfish — to  the  competitive  tendencies  of  the  age.  On  their 
lands  the  old  agricultural  s3-stem  lingered  long  after  the  lay  land- 
owners had  betaken  themselves  to  pasture-farming  and  driven 
forth  tlieir  villeins  and  labourers  to  seek  work  in  the  towns,  or  to 
be  hanged  for  sturdy  beggars  on  the  highway.  The  monastic 
estates  were  still  nianar;'ed  on  the  old  svstem  of  bailiff-farminir, 
and  tillage  was  kept  u]i  up(.in  them  long  after  it  had  become 
econoniieally  unprofitable.  The  riistie  population,  when  aljle- 
bodied,  found  employment  at  their  hands  :  and  when  old  and 
past-  work,  were  supported  by  their  alms.  Such  a  condition  of 
artairs  was  obviously  only  a  transition:  monasteries  which  were 
to  be  a  refuge  tor  the  need}-  cadets  of  great  houses  could  not  long 
continue  to  can'}-  on  unprofitable  husbandry,  or  to  be  the  sole 
support  of  the  indigent.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  YII. 
bankruptc}'  was  ajjproaching  with  rapid  stridt's.  The  great 
houses  still  held  their  heads  proudlj'  aloft,  but  lesser  ones  were 
beginning  to  be  closed  from  lackof  object  and  lack  ofiuean.s.  In 
1494,  by  bull  of  Alexander  VI.,'-    the  houses  of  Mottisfout  and 

Stulilis.  ••  Lectures,"  )!.  3(i0. 

Ga.<iiuet,  ■■English  ^Iniiasteries,"  p.  02. 
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Suffield  were  suppressed ;  in  the  one  case  there  were  but  three 
canons  renl;unill<,^  in  the  seeontl  only  two  uinnks  under  the  prior, 
while  the  buildings  were  in  ruins.  And  the  earlier  colleges  afc 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses  which  had  fallrn  into  deea}-.  The 
precedent  was  ominous. 

But  the  condition  of  the  monasteries  was  not  only  tinancially 
unsound  :  it  seems,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  have  been  morally 
corrupt.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  sweep  away  the  interested  ex- 
aggerations of  the  greedy  and  prejudiced  men  who  worn 
responsible  for  the  suppression  of  thirty  years  later.  lUit  that 
the  condition  of  monasticism  was  not  satisfactory  is  clear 
enough  from  the  measures  which  were  taken  by  Morton,  with 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  Popes. 

In  1489,  on  the  request  of  the  king  and  archbishop,  Innocent  visitations 
VIII.  granted  to  the  latter  authority  to  visit  the  religious  houses  Mona^steries. 
in  his  province,  to  treat  with  all  ecclesiastical  censure,  and,  where 
necessarj-,  to  call  in  the  secular  arm.'  The  necessit}-  of  such 
visitation  is  shown  b}-  the  statement  that  in  divers  monasteries 
some  Avere  leading  a  life  dissolute  and  lascivious  "  to  the  ruin  of 
their  souls,  the  offence  of  the  Divine  ]\Iajesty,  the  shame  of 
religion,  and  the  hurt  and  scandal  of  many."  The  most  flagrant 
instance  was  that  of  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Albans.  For  this  we 
have  Morton's  own  letter  to  the  abbot,  which  imfolds  a  terrible 
record  of  profligacy.'-  Not  only  did  the  monks  resort  to  the 
company  of  depraved  women,  but  one  such  woman  was  placed 
high  in  authority  at  a  cell  under  their  governance  ;  and  the 
priories  of  Pray  and  Sapwell  were  become  nests  of  corrujition. 
"  Virtue  is  neglected,  and  religion  is  abased."  Morton  did  not 
rest  till  he  was  armed  with  all  powers,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical, to  correct  and  amend.  Parliament^  gave  him  large 
authority  to  imprison  for  incontinency  and  other  oft'ences;  and 
the  Statute  of  Praemunire  was  disregarded  in  the  tacit  assent 
given  to  the  Pope's  bull  for  the  legatine  visitation.  IMorton 
visited  the  dioceses  of  Salisbuiy,  Kochester,  and  Worcester  twice, 
and  once  the  dioceses  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  and  Lincoln.  We  have,  hap{)ily,  full  records 
of  local  visitations  at  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell  and  in 

'  Wilkins,  -'Concilia,"  iii..  6;il)-;!2.  -  IhUl,  pp.  632-4. 
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the  diocese  of  Norwich  as  well  as  the  acts  of  the  Ilipon  Chapter. 
At  Southwell — a  secular  college — the  archbishop  does  not  appear 
to  have  visited,  but  triennial  incjuiries  were  conducted  by  the 
cha])ter  into  the  conduct  of  the  inferior  ministers.'  In  the 
records  offences  great  and  small  are  mingled  without  distinction 
— brawling.  Sabbath-breaking,  spitting  during  service,  refusing 
to  sing  2)ri/J,'s:(>n</<'  (i.e.  hai-mony),  and  frequenting  taverns,  are 
common  ;  adultery  stands  side  by  side  with  sleeping  in  churc'h. 
Tliere  is  great  laxity  in  performance  of  the  offices,  and  Thomas 
Cartwriglit  has  a  singular  way  in  singing,  and  gives  not  ear  in 
his  singing  tn  the  music  of  the  others.  The  diocese  of  Norwich 
— a  wider  field — rontained  some  worse  scandals ;  but  tlie 
accounts,  on  the  whole,  do  not  show  much  that  is  seriously 
wrong.  We  have  record  -  of  episcopal  visitation  of  forty-four 
houses  during  the  reign,  the  visitation  taking  jilace,  somewhat 
irregularly,  every  six  years.  East  Anglia  was  rich  and  prosperous, 
and  there  is  little  sign  of  a  faHing  off  in  the  numbers  of  those  who 
adopted  tlie  religious  life;  but  even  in  these  shires  there  are 
reports  of  tlie  financial  distress  from  which  monasteries  elsewhere 
were  suffering.  The  visitation  of  liishop  Cioldwell,  in  1492, 
illustrates  this  in  the  case  of  the  Abbey  of  Wymoudham.  Under 
the  abbacy  of  John  Ivyrteling,  who  had  been  abbot  for  more  tlian 
twenty  years,  everything  iiad  gone  wrong.  The  discipline  was 
bad,  the  buildings  were  out  of  repair.  There  were  no  accounts  of 
revenue  or  expenditure.  The  abbot  was  made  to  retire,  and  a 
further  incpiiry  was  ordered.  In  1.514  Bisho])  Kichard  Nicko 
had  to  take  sterner  mcasiu'es,  for  tlie  monastery  was  uttei'lv 
corrupt  and  decayed.  Licence  of  all  kinds  tloiirished,  drunken- 
ness and  revellings,  mad  brawlings,  and  coinplete  disregard  of 
the  rule  prevailed.  The  prior  w'as  dismissed  ;  but  we  have  no 
report  of  any  measures  of  reform.  The  priory  at  Norwich  has  no 
better  record,  in  1492  the  monastic  rule  was  found  to  be  greatly 
relaxed,  though  no  grievous  scandals  were  observed.  The  gates 
were  often  not  closed  at  niglit,  frivolous  laymen  joined  the  monks 
at  their  repasts;  there  was  talk  of  embezzlement,  and,  at-  any 
rate,  there  was  far  too  much  gossip  and  chatter,  even  in  church. 
Women  were  not  excluded  from  the  house,  and  the  servants  of 
the  monastery  had  their  families  living  within  the  precincts.     In 

'  S.nthwi'll   VisU;itio)i    (Camden   SnciiMy.    IS'.KI). 
-  .Nurwicli   VisitiitifDi  (Camdcii  Socich'.  ISSS). 
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1514  the  condition  of  affairs  was  much  worse.  'I"hc  prior,  it  was 
said,  liad  furtivel}'  abstracted  the  common  seal,  and  used  it  to 
seal  a  presentation,  doubtless  to  his  own  prorit.  Suspicious 
women  were  about,  and  there  was  dancing  in  the  great  hall  by 


\V.VLS1N(.IIA.M     AllllKV     'll).|)A\. 
(From  a  jJiotojra/A  Inj  the  Itev.    II'.  Mutlin,  If. A.) 

night.  Sheep  fed  within  the  cloister,  the  brethren  were  neglected, 
there  was  no  schoolmaster,  and  the  number  of  monks  had  fallen 
short  b}'  ten.  It  appears  that  something  was  done  to  imju-ove 
matters,  for  at  the  next  visitation  the  complaints  are  cither  too 
wild  to  be  credible,  or  are  concerned  with  the  sad  folly  nf  the 
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juniors,  who  played  cai'ds  and  barkganimon,  and  the  gross  vanity 
of  the  precentor,  who  would  wear  rod  daneing-shoes  and  a  riding- 
coat.  Lesser  houses  show  lesser  blots.  St.  Benet's  at  Hulnie, 
and  the  great  jiriory  of  Walsinghani,  brought  into  European 
note  by  the  visit  of  Erasmus  in  1511,  the  houses  of  Augustinian 
canons,  and  the  many  nunneries  scattered  over  East  Anglia,  all 
were  visited.  Either  there  is  souie  scandal,  particularly  if  the 
house,  like  Walsingham,  be  rich,  or  there  is  decay  and  debt.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  cloistered  life  of  this  time  seems 
to  have  lieon  tranquil  and  unintei'csting ;  and  the  religiotis,  if 
they  did  little  good,  did  no  harm.  The}-  were  either  rich  men 
furnished  with  ability,  living  peaceably  in  their  habitations,  or 
poor  men  praying  for  their  neighbours,  on  whose  alms  they  eked 
out  a  scanty  subsistence.  The  great  tide  of  time  seemed,  in  this 
reigii,  at  least,  to  pass  thenj  by.  They  did  not  go  out  into  the 
world,  and  the  world  came  not  to  them.  Those  who  had  land 
were  good  landlords  but  bad  farmers  fp.  T-'^T).  Their  religious 
duties  were  mostly  ]ierformed.  but  with  no  great  spirit.  There 
was  no  stir  of  any  sort  in  their  humdrum  life. 

Th2  All  this  was  not,  however,  suti'ered  by  all  without  a  struggle. 

cfergy.  The  monasteries  sometimes  sent  up  an  able  and  aspiring  abbot 
to  high  ofHce  in  the  C'liurch  :  and  the  parish  clergy,  if  we  ma}' 
believe  b)ean  Colet  in  his  sermons,  and  Erasmus  in  his  L'ollo(piies, 
were  thirsting   for  preferment. 

••  How  iiiueli  n-roediuess  and  appetite  of  lionour  aud  digrnity,"  says  the 
former,  "  is  nowadays  in  ineu  of  tlie  Chnreli.  How  run  they— yea,  almost 
out  of  bi-eath— from  one  benefice  to  another,  from  the  less  to  the  more, 
from  tlie  lower  to  the  liigfher.  Who  seeth  not  this  H  wlio,  seeing,  sorroweth 
not?  ....  For  what  other  tliinsr  seek  we  nowadays  in  the  Cluurli  tlian 
fat  benefices  and  high  promotions  ;■•  Yea.  and  iu  the  same  promotions,  of 
wliat  other  thing  do  we  pass  upon  than  of  our  titlies  aud  rents?  That 
we  care  not  how  chargeful,  liow  great  beuefices  we  take,  .so  tliat  tliey  be 
of  great  value." ' 

And  that  the  race  was  not  always  unsuccessful  there  are  many 
instances  to  prove.  Perhaps  the  most  striking,  as  has  been  shown 
was  the  case  of  Colet's  own  ])redeccssor  in  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's.  Dr.  Robert  Sherbourne  held  ])rebendaries  in  St.  Paul's 
from  1-1>S9  to  14!)0  :  was  Master  of  St.  Cross  Hospital,  Master  of 
the  Hospital  of  Holy  Trinity,  near    ]\ingsthorpe,  1402 :  Arch- 

1  ■•Convocation"  Sermon,  in  Lvipton,  "Life  of  Colet,"  p    li'I. 
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deacon  of  Bucks,  1495  :  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  and  Prebendary 
of  Wells,  1496  ;  Archdeacon  of  Hants,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1499; 
Rector  of  Alresford,  Hants,  1501 ;  Pishoj)  of  St.  David's,  1504  ; 
and  ]iishop  of  Chichester,  1508.  Such  a  man  as  this  easily 
distanced  the  parish  clergy  in  the  race.  J^ut  his  list  of  prefer- 
ments looks  poor  beside  that  of  Morton. 

We  turn  from  the  monks  and  the  parish  clergy  to  the  chantry  The 
priests.  Of  these  there  were  very  large  numbers :  by  far  the  prfes^ 
greater  part  of  the  English  clerg}-  had  no  cure  of  souls  and  no 
parochial  duties,  but  merely  said  mass  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed  in  chantry  and  other  chapels.  It  was,  doubtless,  iVom 
these  men  that  the  greatest  discredit  came  ujjon  the  Church : 
they  dwelt  often  in  private  families,  in  a  mean  position,  and 
sank  to  the  level  of  those  with  whom  they  lived. 

The  friars,  too,  had  fallen  from  their  Krst  estate.  It  is  im-  The 
possible  to  resist  the  testimony  which  shows  that  by  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  as  a  class,  they  had  sunk  low  indeed. 
They  had  suffered  from  their  popularity  :  the  oliscouring  of  men 
had  rushed  into  their  ranks,  to  enjoy  their  exemptions  and  live 
more  securely  on  alms  than  they  could  without  the  mendicant 
habit.  "  At  eating  and  drinking,''  says  the  innkeeper  in  Erasmus, 
"  vou  are  more  than  men,  but  you  ha\e  neither  hands  nor  feet 
to  work "  :  yet  in  the  same  colloqu}-  he  bears  witness  to  the 
simplicity  and  religion  of  the  lives  of  many  Franciscans.  The 
best  men  among  them  aimed  and  rose  high  ;  but  the  old  vows  of 
poverty  had  often  lost  their  meaning  and  served  only  to  shelter 
a  multitude  of  sturdy  and  not  too  religious  beggars.  The  \\orst 
■were  utterly  ignorant,  the  best  were  the  leaders,  the  pioneers,  of 
that  intellectual  movement  which  was  to  change  the  face  of 
England.  If  Chaucer  and  many  a  later  satirist  mock  alike  at 
monk  and  friar,  if  the  leader  of  the  New  Learning  in  I'lnglaud, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  suffered  from  the  assaults  of  the  illiterate 
religious,  it  was  to  the  Charterhouse  that  he  went  when  he 
needed  the  deepest  counsel  and  when  he  took  the  step  which 
turned  him  from  a  recluse  into  a  man  of  affairs. 

In  sviite  of  satire,  well  or  ill  deserved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  signs  of 
that,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL.  the  clergy  as   a  whole 
were  popular  and  the  Church  outwardly  strong.     The  clerical 
bod}'  was  a  caste  with  its  o^\^^  feelings  and  interests,  but  it  was 
the  verv  reverse  of  an   exclusive  caste.     It  had   its  ties  with 
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eveiy  faiuih'  in  the  laml.  Wlicr<3  it  was  cornij.t,  the  laity 
were  too  much  iutei-estecl  in  the  corrui)lioii  to  endeavour  to 
reform  it.  And  the  interest  of  the  peojile  in  the  S3-.stcni  of 
the  C'liureh  was  more  worthily  attested  tlian  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  laymen  sought  ordination  for  their  sons.  It  was 
the  age  of  great  churches— churches  not  of  the  diocese,  hut  of 
the  parish.  The  vast  size,  the  s]ilendi<l  workmanslii|),  show 
the  popular  feeling.     St. 


Michael  at  Coventry',  St. 
Mary  Rede li lie,  Holy 
Trinity  at  Hull,  the 
churches  of  Newark  and 
Boston,  and  many  a 
country  village  church, 
were  clearly  built  for  the 
people  and  by  the  people. 
It  was  an  age  of  chin-ch 
restoration  as  well  as 
church  building.  The  in- 
junctions at  episcopal 
visitations  often  enjoin 
work  of  this  kind,  and 
among  the  entries  on  the 
Lancaster  roll  are  many 
grants  of  material  for 
repair  of  sacred  fabrics. 
If  the  finest  work  is  that 
done  in  the  universities 
in  the  beginnings  of  the 
new  intellectual  reviwal, 
the  country  is  not  far 
behind.  With  the  beautiful  tower  of  Magdalen  College  at 
Oxford,  the  work  of  Wolse^^'s  bursarship,  we  niay  compare 
alike  for  grace  and  massive  grandeur  so  distant  and  unnoticed 
a  monument  of  the  finest  architecture  of  the  atjc  as  the 
tower,  like  its  Oxford  rival  in  man}*  noticeable  ways,  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Probus  and  St.  (trace  in  Cornwall.  And 
this  zeal  in  church-building  was  no  local  fancy.  As  in  Cornwall 
and  Lincolnshire,  so  in  Xorfolk  and  the  Midlands — the  ijreat 
church  at  Cirencester,  for  example — we  find  the  same  richness 
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and  prol'iusion  of  work.     And  it  is  sijjfaiticaut  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Church  in  her  material  aspect  that  church-building  in 

the  towns  stands 
side  by  side  with 
municipal  build- 
ing- and  muni- 
cipal growth. 
Most  of  the  civic 
buildings  of  im- 
portance that 
■\\ehave  are  akin 
i  n    (1  a  t  e    a  n  d 

3I0XASTIC    PLATE:     (iOLU    I.\l  E\SE    IJOAT.  ^      ,_  ,    . 

(r,y  permission  of  Messrs.  Macuiillan  and  Boins,  Camhriihji:.)  WOrkUianSllip  tO 

the  great  Per- 
pendicular cluuT-hcs  wliji  h  are  so  plentifid.  The  juass  of  the 
peo])le  were  loyal  churchmen:  yet 
there  were  stirrings,  observed  by  the 
keen  eye  of  foreign  visitors,  of  now 
licliefs  in  things  sacred.  "  Tliere  are 
many,"  says  the  "  Italian  Iiclation  of 
England,"'  "who  have  various  opiruons 
concerning  religion  "  :  but  the  general 
aspect  of  the  |:)eo]ile,  as  the  same 
acute  observer  saw  it,  A\'as  distiiictlv 
religious,  "  They  all  attend  mass 
every  day,  and  say  many  paternosters 
in  ]iublic  (the  women  carrying  long 
rosaries  in  their 
hands,  and  aii\-  who 
can  read  taking  tlic 
othce  of  our  Lady 
with  them,  and  witli 
some  companion  re- 
citing it  in  the  church 
verse  by  verse,  in  a 
low  voice,  after  the 
maimer  of  the  re- 
ligious); they  always 
hear  mass  on  Sunday  in   llich-  parish  rlninh,  and  give  liberal 

'  Camden   Society,  p    2'.>. 
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alms,  because  they  may  not  offer  less  than  a  piece  of  money 
whereof  fourteen  are  equal  to  a  gold  ducat ;  nor  do  they  omit 
any  form  incumbent  upon  good  Christians."  From  such  a 
people,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  offermgs  were  large,  and 
in  spite  of  the  poverty  of 
many  of  the  monastic  houses, 
the  appearance  of  the 
churches  was  one  of  great 
opulence.  "Above  all,"  says 
the  authority  iilready  quoted,' 
"  the  riches  of  the  people  are 
displayed  in  the  church  trea- 
sures ;  for  there  is  not  a  parish 
church  in  the  kingdom  so 
mean  as  not  to  possess  cruci- 
fixes, candlesticks,  censers, 
paten,  and  chalice  of  silver, 
nor  is  there  a  convent  of 
mendicant  friars  so  poor  as 
not  to  have  all  these  same 
articles  in  silver,  besides  many 
other  ornaments  in  the  same 

metal,  worthy  of  a  cathedral  church.  You  may  well  imagine 
what  the  decoi-ation  of  those  rich  Benedictine,  Carthusian,  and 
Cistercian  monasteries  nmst  be,  which  are  indeed  more  like 
baronial  than  religious  houses,  as  you  may  have  seen  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterburj'." 

The  offices  of  the  Church,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  distinctly  popular.  Even  the  choir  services,  those  to  which 
the  monastic  clergy  were  bound  by  their  rule,  and  the  secular 
canons  by  the  custom  of  their  churches,  were  well  attended. 
The  Norwich  visitations,  it  is  true,  contain  complaints  of  their 
neglect :  but  the  neglect  is  only  in  tlm  case  of  individuals,  or  of 
peculiarly  lax  houses,  and  is  always  severely  reprehended.  A 
canon  of  Hereford,  writing  some  eighty  years  later  of  facts 
within  his  own  memory,  gives  what  may  bo  taken  as  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  of  still  earlier  custom.  At  midnight,  the  whole 
of  the  cathedral  clergy  rose  for  matins,  and  the  services  were 

1  Hid.,  p.  2'.). 
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practically  continuous  I'roiu  tive  in  the  niornini;'  till  at  length  it 
rang  to  evensono-. 

••And   cVHry  Saliliatli   and    festival    day   St.    Thomas's    boll    should    riugf 

to  procession,  and  the  deau 
would  send  his  somuer  to 
warn  the  mayor  for  the  pro- 
cession. Ai.d  then,  upon  the 
simmer's  Winning;,  the  ujayor 
would  send  the  sergeants  to 
the  jiarish  ohurohes  to  com- 
mand all  the  freemen  to 
attend  on  the  mayor  to  the 
proeessiou  or  lecture.  For 
want  of  a  sermou,  there 
wciiild  lie  a  lecture  in  the 
cliapter-house  every  Sabbath 
and  holy  day,  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  at  high  mass 
ill  the  choir.  And  then  by 
the  mayor  and  commons  it 
was  agreed  at  a  general 
law-day  that  if  the  ma}"or 
<lid  not  como  to  processions 
and  sermons,  he  should  pay 
rjd.  for  evei^y  default,  and 
every  alderman  8d..  and  every 
man  of  the  elections  4-d., 
if    it   were    known    they  were 
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ild    merchant    4d, 


and  everj'  freeman  or  giki 
absent,  and  within  heaving  of  the  s:iid  bell,  and  did  not  come,  ■which 
ordinance  was  and  is  i^ecorded  in  the  custom-book  of  the  city.  So  zealous," 
admits  the  stout  reformer,  "and  diligent  were  the  temporality  then  in 
observing  those  dregs  of  the  clergy " :  and  he  adds,  somewhat  sadly, 
"then  such  heavy  burdens  were  but  light  "  ' 

The  preaeiiing  of  .sennons  here  mentioned  was  not  so 
common  as  in  later  days.  Gascoigne  says  that  the  bishops  sent 
out  virtually  iio  one  to  preach,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  bishops 
to  give  the  preacher's  licence  is  evidence  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
clergy  at  large.  Hut  tlic  mass  was  both  a  popular  service  and 
one  which,  though  in  an  unknown  tongue,  nuist  have  been 
ahnost  universally  "  imderstanded  of  the  people":  and  they  were 
tauglu,  not  merely  by  significant  ritual,  but  by  constant  issues 
of  a  pojJular  work   called  the  "Lay-folks'  Mass   Book,"- which 

'  Quoted  in  Gasquet,  ••Edward  VI.  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  p.  11. 
^  Edited  by  Canon  Simmons  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 
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was  at  once  an  explanation  and  a  devotional  commentary  on  the 
great  service  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  "  Primer,"  '  too, 
in  its  different  forms,  was  a  book  both  of  public  and  private 
devotion,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  all  well-to-do  fanulies. 
Printing  had  begun  to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  Church 
teaching :  such  a  book  as  Pynson's  issue  of  the  Setpiences 
(l-tDT)  shows  the  steps  made  in  the  popularising  of  religion. 

Still,  the  jjart  taken  by  the  people  in  the  Church  service  pilgrimage, 
at  this  time  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  passive  than  active. 
Activity,  on  the  other  hand,  was  shown  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  tli(.'  pilgrinuiges  which  were  so  popular.  Interrupted 
and  e\-cntually  diverted  from  their  course  by  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  pilgrimages,  as  a  custom,  had  grown 


MOXKS    IX    CllUlK    (MS.   Uoiu.   A.   iTii.j. 


ratlier  tlian   diminished    liy  tiuKv     Many  journeyed  far  afield, 
and  cauje  back  strengthened  by  the  change ;   many  were  con- 

1  A  Ijook  coutaiiiing-— partly  in  Englisli  and  partly  in  Latin,  or  sometimes 
wholly  in  English— the  •■Hours  of  Our  Lady,"  Evensoiiff  and  Compline,  the 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  the  fifteen  Psalms  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  the 
Litany,  the  Placebo  and  Dirge,  the  Psalms  of  Commendation.  Ptiter  XnHfr, 
Aiv  Maria,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  [Perry, 
"Student's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,"  I.,  .513.] 
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tditcil  \vit:h  their  own  laml  :inil  tlio  water  cif  St.  Tlioinas  at, 
Canterbury.  Amkl  so  many  pilgrims,  not  all  were  religious  ;  and 
the  ]_)icture  of  their  journeyings  is  written  for  all  time  in  the 
('anterl)ury  Tales.     The  witV'  of  ilalli.  it   will   lie  remembered, 

Tliries  liadilc  sclie  lieu  at  Jcrusalciii  : 
Si'he  liaddc  passeil  luauy  a  strauiifio  .strceui ; 
At  Rome  sclie  hadde  ben  and  at  Bolo,s;ue, 
At  Galifc.  at  Sovnt  James,  and  at  Culo"'ne: 


I'lLiaci.Ms  i.i;a\i.\(:  cAXTiuuauv  (Ms   Ku.v.  i>  d.  \\). 


ami  it   is  i-eem-ded   tliat  in  one  year  of  Henry  \'l..  -l.V.V-)  English 
]iilgrims  went  to  C'om]>ostella. 

At  the  close  of  the  iliddle  Ages  pilgrimages  had  not  greatly 
changed  their  character  since  (Jhaucer's  day.  AVe  have  vivid 
jiictnrcs  in  Erasmus's  account  of  his  visits  to  A\'alsingham  and 
Canterbury.  The  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  was  the  most  gor- 
gcoMS.  as  it  was  the  most  jiopular,  in  England.  Erasmus,  who 
saw    everyrliing   with    tiio    keenest    eye.s,   yet    not    witiiout    an 
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antiqucarian    and    a    devotional    revorcnce    i'or    tlio    past,    tiins 
describes  what  ln'  saw; — 

"Iron  screens  prevent  ingress,  but  allow  a  view  of  the  spaee  between 
tlie  extreme  end  of  tlie  eliureli  and  the  plaee  wliieli  tJiey  called  the  choir. 
Thither  you  ascend  by  many  steps,  under  wliich  a  v,-inlt  opens  entry  to 
tlie  north  side.  There  is  shown  a  wooden  altar.  ih'di<-atc(l  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  but  mean  and  not  remarkable  for  aiiylhing  save  as  a  nionunu'iit 
of  antiquity,  putting  to  shame  the  extravagance  of  these  times.  Here  tlie 
saint  is  snid  to  have  made  his  last  farewell  to  the  Virgin  when  his  death 
was  at  hand.  On  the  altar  is  the  point  of  the  .sword  by  which  the  head 
of  the  mo.st  excellent  prelate  was  cleft.  .  .  .  Descending  to  tlii>  crypt, 
wliicli  ha.s  its  own  mystagogues,  we  were  shown  the  perforated  skull  of 
the  martyr."  "Did  you  see  the  bones?"  asks  the  inquirer.  "That  is  not 
allowed.  But  a  wooden  shrine  covers  the  golden  sliriue,  and  when  that 
is  drawn  up  with  ropes,  it  lays  liare  inestimable  treasures.  The  nu'anest 
part  was  gold,  every  part  glistened,  shone,  and  sparkled  with  rare  and 
very  large  jewels,  some  of  them  exceeding  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg  The 
prior,  with  a  rod  poiuted  out  each  jewel,  telling  its  name  in  French,  and 
the  name  of  the  donor,  for  the  chief  of  them  kings  had  sent  as  offerings." 

Church  111  all  the  material  furniture  of  the  churches,  the  reiyn  of 

and  State.  .  .  . 

ilcnry  VII.  marked  the  climax  of  richness.  Pil^-riuiao-es  spread 
the  knowledge  <if  tlie  treasures,  wliicli  tlie  cujiidity  of  the  next 
g'eneration  was  to  seize  or  to  destroy. 

Amid  these  signs  of  material  prosperity,  the  t'liurch  was 
becalming  more  and  more  Erastian  year  by  year.  Her  riches 
were  due  to  popular  favour  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  corrupt 
interest.  Hi.r  position,  sujiported  by  ecclesiastics  who  were  at 
the  same  time  the  king's  ministers,  depended  more  and  niiu'e 
upon  the  Crown.  The  (  Tiurch  courts,  indeed,  retained  their 
powers  and  multiplied  tlieir  activities.  Secular  prohibitions,  even 
the  writ  "  (Jircumspecte  agatis  "  of  Edward  T.  fp.  2(1),  had  done 
little  to  check  tlieir  encroachments.  There  was  a  large  area 
of  temporal  jurisdiction  upon  which  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
had  made  incursions,  and  nim-h  of  what  liad  been  debatable 
land  in  the  earlier  conflicts  of  jurisdictions  liad  now  passed  into 
the  power  of  the  Church.  Chiefly,  all  testanicntary  and  matri- 
monial suits  were  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  lawyers.  Benefit 
of  clergy  was  but  slightly  restricted,  and  a  vast  number  of 
persons,  clerical  only  in  name,  could  claim  its  ]irivilego :  but 
it  is  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  thrct  the  (Inirrli  by  no  nu'ans 
always  interfered  on  iirlialf  of  a  clergyman   brougiit  uii  before 
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the  civil  courts,  and  many  a  convicted  clerk  suftered  the  same 
punishment  from  the  same  court  as  it'  he  were  a  layman. 

The  Church's  position  thus,  though  uneasy,  was  still  one  of 
magnificence  and  power.  Reforms  were  needed,  and  were  being, 
perhaps  too  slowly,  taken  in  hand.  The  characteristic  of  the 
age — a  richness  of  life,  absorbing  and  secular,  had  thrown  its 
glamour  over  the  religious  bodies,  and  infected  the  priestly 
ideal.  For  tlie  moment  the  Church  appeared  at  the  crest  of 
the  wave,  and  the  Italian  oliserver  could  say  with  conviction, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  great  chm-chman  who  stood  at  the 
king's  right  hand :  "  The  clergy  are  they  who  have  supreme 
sway  ovt'r  tlie  country,  both  in  peace  and  war." ' 


The  desire  i'or  continuous  legislation  is  modern.     We  have  come  f.  w 
to  think  that,  year  by  year.  Parliament   must   meet  and   pour  ^n^™*Law 
out  statutes :   that  every  statesman  must  have  in  his  mind  some  i307-i600. 
progrannne  of  new  laws :    that  if  his  programme  once  become 
exhausted  he  would  cease  to  be  a  statesman,      it  was  otherwise 
in  the  iliddle  Ages.     As  a  matter  of  fact  a  Parliament  might 
always  find  that  .some  new  statute  was  necessarv.      The   need 
for  legislation,  however,  was  occasioned   (so  men   thought)  not 
by  any  fated  progress  ot  the  himian  race,  but  by  the  perversity 
of   mankind.      Ideally  thei'e  exists  a  perfect  bod}-  of  law,  im- 
mutable, eternal,   the  work   of  Cod,   not    of  man.     .lust  a  few 
more  iniproveuients  in  our  legal  procedure  will  have  made  it 
for  ever  harmonious  with  this  ide:d ;  and.  indeed,  if  men  would 
but  obey  the  law  of  the  land  as  it  stands,  there  would  be  little 
for  a  legislator  to  do. 

During  the  foiu'teenth  centiny  a  good  deal  is  written  upon  Legislation 
the  statute  roll,  and  a  good  deal  can  still  be  said  in  very  few  ^^t^eenth 
words.     "  Also  it   is  agreed   that  a  Pai'liament  shall  be  holden  century, 
once  a  yviiv  or  more  otten  if  need  be."     This  is  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  brief  sentences  in  which  great  principles  are 
fornmlated   and    which    by   their   ambiguity   will    provide   the 
lawyers  and  politicians  of  later  ages  with  plenty  of  matter  for 
debate.     Many  of  these  short  clauses  are  directed  against  what 
ai'c  regarded  as  abuses,  as  evasions  of  the  law,  and  the  king's 
officers  are  looked  upon  as  the  principal  offenders.     They  must 

'  ■•  Italian   Uelation."  iif  .mp.  \>.  34. 
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be  rep(>are(l  with  Imt  little  variatiou  i'nnn  time  to  time,  for  it 
is  (liffirult  to  bind  the  kint^'  by  law.  Happily  the  kind's  were 
neeilv :  in  letiirn  t'nr  "  siip[)ly "  they  sold  the  words  im  the 
statute  roll,  and  those  words,  of  some  importance  when  first 
conceded,  became  of  far  'greater  im])ortance  in  after  times. 
When  we  n^id  them  nowadays  they  turn  our  thoughts  to  James 
and  Charles,  rather  than  to  Edward  and  itiidiard.  The  New 
ilonarchy  was  not  new.  This,  from  its  own  point  of  view',  was 
its  gi'sat  misfortune.  It  had  inherited  ancient  parchment  rolls 
which  had  imcomfortalile  woi'ds  npon  them. 
Its  Scope.  lint   Parliament    Ijy  its   statiAtcs  was  bcLfinnini.;'   to  interfere 

with  many  aflairs,  small  as  well  as  tjreat.  Indeed,  what  avc  may 
consider  small  affairs  seem  to  have  troubled  and  interested  it 
more  even  than  those  large  constitutional  (jnestions  which  it 
was  always  hojiing  to  setth'  but  never  settling.  If  we  see  a 
long  statute,  om.-  guarde(l  Avith  careful  provisos,  one  that  tells  us 
of  debate  and  comjiromise,  tliis  will  probably  be  a  statute  which 
deals  with  one  parti<-nlar  trade:  tor  instance,  a  statute  con- 
cerning the  sail.'  of  licrriiig  at  ^'arniuuth  fiur.  The  thorniest 
of  themes  lor  disiMission  is  thi'  treatment  of  foreign  merchants. 
Naturally  enough  our  loi-ds  knights,  and  burgesses  cannot  easily 
agree  about  it.  •  hir  opinion  prevails  in  the  si^auorts,  another  in 
the  npland  towns,  and  the  tortuons  conrse  of  legislation,  swaying 
now  towards  Free  Trade  and  in)w  towards  Protection,  is  the 
rr'snltant  of  many  forces.  The  '  onmicompetence,"  as  Bentham 
called  it,  of  statute  law  Was  recognised  by  all,  the  impotence  of 
stat\ite  law  was  si'cn  by  none.  It  can  det(.-rmine  tlie  rate  of 
wages,  the  jirice  of  goods,  the  Aalui'  of  mniii'v;  it  can  decide 
that  no  man  sliajl  dn_'ss  himsi'lf  alnixc  his  station. 

On  the  otlier  baud,  the  u'reat  outlines  of  criminal  law  and 
private  law  seeui  to  have  been  regarded  as  rixed  for  all  time. 
In  the  iwentietli  eeiitui-y  students  of  law  will  still  for  |)ractical 
purposes  be  cdiiipelleil  to  kiKiwa  godd  deal  abont  some  of  the 
statutes  of  Ivlward  1.  Tlie\-  will  .seldom  have  occasion  to  know 
an\-thing  of  any  laws  that  were  enacted  during  the  fourteenth 
or  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Parliament 
seems  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  controlling  the  develoj)- 
nient  of  the  common  law.  Occasionally  and  spasuiodically  it 
■would  interfere,  devise  some  n(>w  remedy,  fill  a  ,gap  in  the 
register  of  writs,  or  circumvent  the  circinnventors  of  a  statute 
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But  in  general  it  left  the  ordinary  law  of  tlie  land  to  the  judges 
;ind  the  lawyers.  In  its  eyes  the  oonunou  law  was  complete,  or 
very  nearly  complete. 

And  then  as  wo  read  the  statute-roll  of  the  fifteenth  century  Decay  of 
we  seem  for  a  while  to  be  watching  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  p^""'^"^^"^  • 
mighty  institution.     Parliament  seems  to  have  nothing  better 
ti>  do  than   to  regulate    the  manufacture  of  cloth.      >iow  and 
ihen  it  strives  to  cope  with   the  growing  evils  of  the  time,  the 


TUK    GAME    111'    KAYLES    (MS.   Kuy.   :>  B.   vii.). 

renascent  feudalism,  the  private  wars  of  great  and  small ;  but 
without  looking  outside  our  roll  we  can  see  that  the.se  efforts 
are  half-hearted  and  ineffectual.  We  are  expected  to  show  a 
profomid  interest  in  "  the  making  of  worsteds,"  while  we  gather 
from  a  few  casual  liints  that  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  are  flagrant. 
If  for  a  moment  the  Parliament  of  Edward  IV.  can  raise  its  soul 
above  defective  barrels  of  tish  and  fraudulent  shutter  tiles,  this 
will  be  in  order  to  prohibit  "  cloi.sh,  kayles,  half-bowl,  hand-in- 
hand  and  hand-out,  quekeboard," '  and  such  other  games  as 
interfere  \vith  the  practice  of  archery. 

In  the  end  it  was  better  that  Pai-liament  should  foi'  a  while 
register  the  acts  of  a  desjiot  than  that  it  should  sink  into  the 
contempt  that  seemed   to  be   prepared    for  it.     The  part  wliich 

[•  '■Kayles"  is  a  variety  of  ninepins;  '•cloisli"  (/■>.  iVdcAr)  seems  to  have 
been  a  t;anie  in  which  a  ball  was  driven  through  a  hoop  surmounted  with  a 
bell — a  .sort  of  rudimentary  crcijuet ;  "  half-bowl  "and  •'  hand-in-hand  and  hand- 
out "  were  ball  games  of  some  sort  ;  ''  quekeboard  "  seems  beyond  identification — 
unless  it  is  shovel-board.  1 
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the  assoinliled  Jlstates  of  the  Reahii  liave  to  jilay  in  the  cfreat 
acts  (if  Henry  VIII.  may  in  truth  be  a  sub.servieiit  and  ignoble 
part;  Imt  the  acts  are  great  and  they  are  all  done  "by  the 
authority  of  rarlianient."  By  the  authority  of  rarlianicnt  the 
Bishop  of  Pioiue  could  be  deprived  of  all  jurisdiction,  the 
monasteries  could  be  dissolved,  the  king  could  be  made  (so 
far  as  the  law  of  liod  woidd  permit)  supreme  head  of  the 
English  Church,  the  .succession  to  the  Crown  could  be  settled 
first  in  this  Avay,  then  in  that,  the  iorci-  of  statute  might 
be  given  to  the  king's  proclaniations.  There  was  nothing  that 
could  not  be  done  by  the  authority  of  Parliament.  And  apart 
from  the  constitutional  and  ecclesiastical  changes  wliich  every- 
one has  heard  about,  very  man}'  things  of  importance  were 
done  by  statute.  We  owe  to  Henry  A'lII. — much  rather  to 
him  than  to  his  I'arliament — not  a  few  innovations  in  the 
law  of  pro]ierty  and  the  law  of  crime,  and  the  rarliament.s  of 
Elizabeth  performed  some  considerable  legal  exploits.  The 
statutes  of  the  Tuil<ir  jierlod  are  lengthy  documents.  In  many 
a  grandio.se  preamble  we  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  Henry 
himself:  but  their  length  is  not  solelj'  due  to  the  pomp  of 
imperial  phrases.  They  condescend  to  details :  they  teem  with 
exceptions  and  saving  clauses.  ( )ne  cannot  establish  a  new 
ecclesiastical  polity  by  half-a-dozen  lines.  We  see  that  tlie 
judges  are  by  this  time  expected  to  attend  very  closely  to  the 
words  that  Parliament  utters,  to  weigh  and  obey  every  letter 
of  the  written  law. 

•lust  now  and  thou  in  the  last  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
thence  onwards  into  the  eighteenth  century,  Ave  hear  the  judges 
claiming  some  vague  rigiit  of  disregarding  statutes  whirh  are 
directly  at  variance  with  the  cummnu  law,  or  the  law  of  ({od, 
or  the  royal  prerogative.  Had  umeh  come  of  this  claim,  our 
constitution  must  have  taken  a  very  different  shajie  from  that 
which  we  see  at  the  present  day.  Little  came  of  it.  In  the 
troublous  days  of  Bichard  II.  a  chief  justice  got  himself  hanged 
as  a  traitor  for  advising  the  king  that  a  statute  curtailing  the 
royal  power  was  void.  For  the  rest,  the  theory  is  but  a  specu- 
lative dogma.  We  can  (its  n])holders  seem  to  sav)  conceive 
that  a  statute  might  be  so  irrational,  so  wicked,  that  we  would 
not  enforce  it;  IhU,  as  a,  matter  of  fact,  we  have  never  known 
such  a  statute  made.     From    the    Norman   Conquest  onwards. 
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England  seems  iiuirki'd  out  as  the  rountiy  in  wliidi  iiirn,  so 
soon  as  they  begin  to  philosophise,  will  endeavour  to  prove 
that  all  law  is  the  conunand  of  a  "  sovereign  one,"  or  a 
'■  sovereign  many."  They  may  be  somewhat  shocked  wluni  in 
the  seventeenth  eentury  Hobbes 
states  this  theory  in  trenchant 
terms  and  combines  it  with 
many  unpopular  doctrines,  liiii 
the  way  tor  Hobbes  had  been 
prepared  of  old.  In  the  da^s 
of  Edward  1.  the  text-writer 
whom  we  call  IJritton  had  put 
*'ie  common  law  into  the  king's 
'  lonth :  all  legal  rules  might, 
oe  stated  as  royal  commands. 
Still,  even  in  the  age  of  tlie 
Tudors,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  law  was  in  the  statute- 
book.  Detached  pieces  of 
snpcrstrncttu'e  were  there  ;  for 
the  foimdation  men  had  to 
look  elsewhere.  After  the  bril- 
liant thirteenth  century  a  long, 
dull  period  had  set  in.  The 
custody  of  the  couuuon  law- 
was  now  committed  to  a  smtiU 
group  of  judges  and  lawyer.s. 
They  knew  their  t)wn  business 
very  thoroughly,  and  they  knew 
nothing  else.  Law  was  iinw 
divorced  from  literaturr;  no 
one  attempted  to  write  a  book 
about  it.  The  decisions  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster  were 
diligently  reported  and  dili- 
gently studied,  but  no  mw 
thought  of  comparing  English  law  with  anything  else,  lioman 
law  was  by  this  time  an  uiiiutelligiMe,  outlandish  thing, 
perhaps  a  good  enough  law  Ibr  half-starved  Frenchmen. 
Legal  education  was  no  longer  academic — the  universities  had 
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The  Legal    nothing    to  do  with  it,  tlicy    conlcl    only   make    canonists    and 

Profession.  civi|i;^,i.s — it    was    scholastic.       By  stages   that    are   exceedingly 

ob.sctive,  the  inns  of  conrl   and   inns  of  chancery  were  growing. 

They  were  associations 
of   lawyers   which    had 
about     tliem      a     good 
deal  of  tlie  club,  s(.)nie- 
thing    of    the    college, 
something  ()f  the  trade- 
union.     They    acquired 
the   "  inns  "    or    "  lios- 
[liccs  "  —  that    is,    the 
town     houses  ^  which 
liad  bflonged    to  great 
noblemen :  for  example, 
the     Karl    of    Lincoln's 
inn.       Tilt'     Ikhisc    and 
cliurch  of  the   Ivnighfs 
of  the  Temple  cann-  ti> 
their    hands.       The 
smaller  societies,  "inns 
of    chancery,"    became 
dependent  on  the  larger 
societies,     "  i  n  ns     of 
court."     Tlie    sergeants 
and     appi-cntices     wdio 
com[)osed  them  enjoyed 
an  e.\(jhislve  I'ight  of  pleading  in  court;  some  things  might  be 
done  by  an  a|)prentico  oi-  barrister,  others  reopiiri'd  aserjeant; 
in  th('<'(iiu't  (if  <'oiiiiii(in   I'lciis  only  a  serjeant  could  be  heard. 
It    would   take    time   to   in\estigate   the  origin  of  that  powT'r  of 
granting  degrees  which   these  societies  wielded.      To  all  seeming 
the    liisfiii'iiin     must    regard    it    as    emanating     from    the    king, 
though    in    this  case,  as  in   ma.ny  other  cases,  tin'  control  of  a 
royal  prerogative   slowly   passed  out  of   the   king's   liand.     ]!ut 
here  our  jioint  nuist   be,    that    the   inns  developed  a  laborious 
system  of  legrd  education.     Many  years  a  student  had  to  spend 
in  hearing  and  gi\'iiig  lectures  and  in  pleading  fictitious  causes 
before   he  could  be  admitted   to  practice. 

It   is   no    wonder   that    under    the   fostering   care   of   these 
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societies  English   iurispnulence  became  an  occult  science  and  Progress 

e-  n  J  I  1    1  ■     1      ,•  1  1  ,.    of  Juris 

Its  proiessors  "  the  most  unlearned  kmd  ot  most  learned  men.  prudence. 
They  were  rigorous  logicians,  afraid  of  no  ctnu^lusion  tliat  was 
implicit  in  their  premises.  The  sky  might  fall,  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  might  rage,  b\it  they  would  pursue  the  even  course 
of  their  argumentation.  They  were  not  allogether  unmindful 
of  the  social  changes  that  were  going  on  around  them.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  there  were  great  judges  who  performed  what 
may  seem  to  us  some  daring  feats  in  the  accommodation  of 
old  law  t"  new  times.  Out  of  unjnMmising  elements  they 
developed  a  comprehensive  la\v  of  cunlruct :  they  loosened  the 
bonds  of  those  family  settlements  bj^  which  land  had  been  tied 
up;  they  converted  the  precarious  villein  tcnurr  nf  tin-  Middli3 
Ages  into  the  secure  copy- 
hold tenure  of  modern 
times.  But  all  this  had  to 
be  done  evasively  and  by 
means  of  circumventive 
fictions.  Xovel  principles 
could  not  be  admitted 
until  the}'  were  disguised 
in  some  anticpie  garb. 

A  new  and  a  more 
literary  period  seems  to 
be  beo'mniu"'  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Sir  John  For- 
tescue,  the  Lancastrian 
Chief  Justice,  writing  for 
the  world  at  large,  con- 
trasts the  constitutional 
kingship  of  Enghmd  with 
the  absoluti'  monarchy  of 
France,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  a  Justice  in 
the  ( 'ourt  of  (_'()nnnon 
Pleas,  Avriting  for  students 

of  English  law,  pulJishes  his  lu<'id  and  classical  book  on 
the  tenure  of  luul.  Hut  the  liopi-s  of  a  renascence  are  hardly 
fulfilled.       Li    the    sixteentii    ccuturv     manv    famous    lawvers 
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adilril  to  their  fame  by  publishing  reports  of  decided  cases  and 
by  making  "abridgments"  of  the  old  reports,  and  a  few  little 
treatises  were  compiled;  but  in  general  the  lawyer  seems  to  think 
that  he  has  done  all  for  jurisprudence  that  can  be  done  when  he 
has  collected  his  materials  under  a  number  of  rubrics  alpha- 
bctii-dly  arranged.  The  alphabet  is  the  one  clue  to  the  maze. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
the  incarnate  connnon  law,  shovels  out  his  enormous  learning 
in  A'ast  disorderly  heaps.  ( 'arlyle's  felicity  has  for  owv  stamjied 
upon  Coke  the  adjective  •■tough" — '-tough  old  Coke  niion 
Littleton,  one  of  the  toughest  men  ever  made."  We  may  well 
transfer  the  word  from  the  man  to  the  law  that  was  personified 
in  him.  The  English  common  law  was  tough,  one  of  the 
toughest  tilings  ever  made.  And  well  for  England  was  it  in 
the  days  of  Tudors  and  SMiarts  ihat  this  was  so.  A  simpler, 
a  more  rational,  a  more  elegant  .system  would  have  been  an 
ivpt  instrument  of  despotic  rule.  At  times  the  judges  were 
subservient  enough:  th(.'  King  could  dismiss  them  from  tlieir 
offices  at  a  monient's  notice:  but  the  clinus}',  cumbrous  sj'stem, 
though  it  might  bend,  would  never  break.  It  was  ever  awk- 
wardly ri.'bounding  and  eonl'ounding  the  statecraft  wdiich  had 
tried  to  control  it.  The  strongest  King,  the  ablest  Minister, 
the  rudest  Lord-l'i-otector  cotdd  make  little  of  this  "ungodly 
jundile.'" 

To  this  we  nuist  add  that  professional  jealousies  had  been 
aroused  by  the  evolution  of  new  courts, -which  did  not  proceed 
according  to  the  course  of  the  eomiiioii  law.  Once  more  wo 
must  carry  our  tlioughts  back  to  the  days  of  Edward  1.  The 
three  courts — King's  Bench,  Common  Bench,  and  Exchequer — 
had  been  established.  There  were  two  groujis  of  -Justices," 
and  one  group  of  "  Barons  "  engaged  in  administering  the  law. 
iiut  bcliind  these  courts  there  -^vas  a  tribunal  of  a  less  deter- 
minate naturi'.  Looking  at  it  in  the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century  we  may  iloubt  as  te>  what  it  is  going  to  be.  Will  it 
be  a  house  (if  iiiagnates,  an  assend)ly  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  or  will  it.  In.'  .1  council  composed  of  the  King's 
Ministers  and  judges  and  tlmse  others  whom  he  pleases  foi- 
one  reason  or  another  to  eall  to  the  council  board:  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  Edward  l.'s  day,  this  highest  tribunal  seems 
to   be   rather    tin;  council    than    the  assembly  of   prelat>cs    and 
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barons.  This  council  is  a  large  body;  it  comprises  the  great 
officers  of  state — Chancellor.  Treasurer,  and  so  forth ;  it  com- 
prises th(.^  judges  of  tlie  three  courts:  it  comprises  also  the 
.Masters  or  idiief  clerks  of  the  Chancery,  wlnuii  we  may  liken 
to  the  '■permanent  under-secretaries "  of  our  own  time;  it 
comprises  also  those  prelates  and  barons  whom  the  King  thinks 
lit  to  have  aliout  him.  But  the  detinition  of  this  body  seems 
somewhat  vague.  The  sessions  or  "  parliaments "  in  which 
it  does  justice  often  coincide  in  time  with  those  asseudilies 
of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  by  which,  in  later  days,  the  term 
'parliaments"  is  specitically  appropriated,  and  at  any  njoment 
it  may  take  the  form  of  a  meeting  to  which  not  only  the 
ordinary  councillors,  but  all  the  prelates  and  barons,  have 
liecn  suuunoned.  In  the  light  which  later  tlays  throw  back 
npnii  the  thirteenth  <'eutury  we  seeui  to  see  in  the  justiciary 
"parliaments"  of  Edward  I.  two  [uinciples,  one  of  Avhich  we 
may  call  aristocratic,  while  the  (jther  is  official;  and  we  thinlc 
that,  sooner  or  later,  there  must  be  a  conflict  between  tiiem 
— that  one  must  grow  at  the  expense  of  tlie  otlier.  And  then 
again  we  cannot  see  very  plainly  how  the  ])Ower  uf  this  tri- 
bunal will  bo  defined,  for  it  is  doing  work  of  a  miscellaneous 
kind.  Not  only  is  it  a,  court  of  last  resort  in  which  the  errors 
ot  all  lower  courts  can  be  corrected,  liut  as  a  court  of  first 
instance  it  can  entertain  whatever  causes,  civil  or  criminal,  ihe 
Icmg  may  evolve  before  it.  Tlien  lastly,  acting  in  a  manner 
which  t(i  us  seems  half  judicial  and  half  administrative,  it 
hears  the  numerous  petitions  of  those  who  will  urge  any  claim 
against  the  king,  or  complain  i>f  any  wrong  whiidi  caimot  be 
redr<>ssed  in  the  formal  course  of  (.)rdinary  justice. 

In  tiie  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  some  of  these 
(luestious  were  .settled.  It  became  clear  that  the  Lords'  Hou.se 
of  Parliament,  the  assembly  of  prelates  and  barons,  w.hs  to  be 
the  tribunal  which  could  con-ect  the  mistakes  in  law  cuiiiuiitled 
by  the  lower  courts.  The  right  of  a  peer  of  the  rcalui  to  be 
tried  tor  cajjital  ci-imes  by  a  court  comjiosed  of  liis  peers  was 
estal>lished.  Precedents  were  set  for  those  ])roeesses  whicli  we 
know  as  impeachments,  in  which  tlie  House  of  l.Di-ds  hears 
accusations  brought  by  tlie  House  of  Commons,  in  all  these 
matters,  therefore,  a  tribunal  technically  styled  "  the  i\iiig  m 
Parliament,"    but    wliich    was    in    reality    the    House    of   Lords, 
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aijpeared   as    thi.'    lii^liest   tribuiiai   of   the  realm.      ]!nt,  licsidc  Beginning 
.  ,         '     .,  ,        .,.,,..,  .,         ,    .  of  the  star 

It,  we    see    another    tribunal    with    mdennitely  wide    elaiius    to   Chamber. 

jurisdiction — we  see  "  the  Kiiit^-  in  ('ouncil."     And  the  two  are 

not    so    distinct    as    an    historian,    for   his    own    sake    and    his 

readers',  might  wish  thcni  to  be.     Un   the  one  hand,  those  of 

the  King's  Council  who  are  not  peers  of  the  realm,  in  particular 


THE   COURT    OF    COMMON    PLEAS    {Inner  Temple  Library). 
(Bij  pcrmis.^ion  0/  tltc  Masters  of  the  Bench.) 

the  judges  and  the  i\rasters  of  the  Chancery,  are  suninioned 
to  the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament,  and  (snlj^  by  slow  degrees 
is  it  made  plain  to  them  that,  when  they  are  in  that  House, 
they  are  mere  "  assistants  "  of  the  peers,  and  are  only  to  speak 
when  thev  are  spoken  to.  On  the  other  liaiid,  there  is  a  wid(^- 
spread,  if  not  very  ])ractical,  belief  that  all  the  peers  are  by 
rights  the  king's  councillors,  antl  that  any  one  of  them  may 
sit  at  the  council  board  if  lie  pleases  (^>uestions  enough  are 
left  open  for  subsequent  centuries. 
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Meanwhile  the  Council,  its  actual  constitution  varying  much 
from  reiyii  to  reisjn,  does  a  oreat  deal  of  justice,  for  the  more 
part  criminal  justice,  and  this  it  does  in  a  summary,  adminis- 
trative way.  Plainly  there  is  great  need  for  such  justice,  for 
though  the  representative  connmincrs  and  the  lawyers  dislike 
it,  thev  always  stop  short  of  dcniaiidiiig  its  utter  aholition. 
The  comniiiiii.Ts  pi-otest  against  this  or  that  abuse.  Sometimes 
they  seem  to  be  upon  the  point  of  deuoimcing  the  whole 
institution  as  illegal;  but  then  there  comes  some  rebellion  <»■ 
some  scandalous  accjuittal  of  a  notorious  criminal  by  bribed  or 
partial  jurors,  which  convinces  them  that,  after  all.  there  is  a 
place  for  a  masterful  court  which  ddos  not  stand  upon  cere- 
mony, which  can  strike  rapidly  and  have  no  need  to  strike 
twii'C.  They  cannot  be  brought  to  admit  openly  that  one 
main  cause  of  the  evils  that  they  deplore  i.s  the  capricious 
clumsiness  of  that  trial  by  jury  which  lias  already  bei'omc 
the  theme  of  many  a  national  boast.  They  will  not  legislate 
about  the  matter,  rather  they  will  look  th(_'  oflier  way  while 
the  Council  is  jmuishing  rich  and  powerful  oftenders,  against 
whom  no  verdict  could  have  been  obtained.  A  liard  line  is 
drawn  between  the  felonies,  for  whiidi  death  is  the  punish- 
ment, and  tlic  minor  offences.  No  one  is  to  suti'er  loss  of  life 
or  Hnili  unless  t\velve  of  his  neighbours  liave  sworn  to  his 
guilt  after  a  solemn  trial;  but  the  ( 'onneil  must  be  suffered 
to  deal  out  tines  and  imprisonments  against  rioters,  conspir- 
ators, bribers,  perjiu'ed  jur(jrs :  otlierwise  there  will  be  anarchy. 
Tiie  (Jouneil  evolves  a  procedure  for  such  cases,  or  r.-ither 
it  uses  the  procedure  of  the  canon  law.  It  sends  for  the 
accused;  it  coiupels  him  to  answer  upon  oath  Avrittcn  inter- 
rogatories. Affidavits,  as  we  should  call  them,  are  sworn  upon 
both  sides.  \\"\\h  written  depositions  before  them,  the  Lords 
of  the  Council,  without  any  jury,  ac(put  or  convict.  Tiie 
e.xtrai'tion  of  confessions  liy  torture  is  no  nnlieard-of  thing. 

It  was  in  a  room  known  as  the  Star  Ciiandjcr  that  the 
Council  sat  wlien  tlicre  was  justice  to  be  done,  and  there,  as 
'■tiie  ( 'oui't  of  Star  ( 'liaudier,"  it  earned  its  infamy.  That 
infamy  it  t'airly  earned  imder  the  first  two  Stuart  kings,  and 
no  one  will  dispute  that  tlie  Long  Parliament  did  Avell  in 
abolishing  it.  It  had  becouie  a  ]io|iiic,il  court  luid  a  criicl 
court,  a  court  in   which   di\'iues  sought  to  impo.se  their  dogmas 
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and  their  ritual  upon  a  roealcitrant  nation  liy  lica\'y  sentences; 
in  which  a  king,  endeavouring  to  rule  without  a  Parliament, 
tried  to  give  the  force  of  statutes  to  his  proclamations,  to  exact 
compulsory  loans,  to  gather  taxes  that  the  Commons  had  denied 
him  ;  a  whipping,  nose-slitting,  ear-cropping  court ;  a  court  with 
a  grim,  unseemly  humour  of  its  own,  which  woidd  condenui  to 
an  exclusive  diet  of  pork  the  miserable  Puritan  who  took  too 
seriously  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of  swine's  flesh.  And  then, 
happily,  there  were  doubts  about  its  legality.  The  theory  got 
about  that  it  derived  all  its  lawful  powers  from  a  statute  passed 
in  1487,  at  the  beginning  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign,  while  manifestly 
it  was  exceeding  those  powers  in  all  directions.  We  cannot  now 
accept  that  theory,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  for  a 
century  and  a  half  all  the  great  judges,  including  Coke  himself, 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  what  they  knew  to  be  the  unlawful 
doings  of  the  Council — the  two  Chief  Justices  had  habitually 
sat  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Still  w'e  may  be  glad  that  this  theory 
was  accepted.  The  court  was  abolished  in  the  name  of  the 
conunon  law. 

It  had  not  added  much  to  our  national  jurisprudence.  It 
had  held  itself  aloof  from  jurisprudence  ;  it  had  been  a  law 
unto  itself,  with  hands  li-ee  to  invent  new  remedies  for  every 
new  disease  of  the  body  politic.  It  had  little  regard  for  pre- 
cedents, and,  therefore,  men  were  not  at  pains  to  collect  its 
decisions.  It  had,  however,  a  settled  course  of  procedure  which, 
in  its  last  days,  was  described  by  William  Hudson  in  a  very 
readable  book.  Its  procedure,  the  main  feature  of  which  was 
the  examination  of  the  accused,  perished  with  it.  After  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Restoration  no  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
it,  but  that  it  had  been  doing  useful  things  then  became 
evident.  The  old  criminal  law  had  been  exceedingly  defective, 
especially  in  relation  to  those  offences  which  did  not  attain 
the  rank  of  felonies.  The  King's  Bench  had,  for  the  future, 
to  do  what  the  Star  Chamber  had  done,  but  to  do  it  in  a 
more   regular   fashion,    and    not   without    the   interposition    of 

Far  other  were  the  fortunes  of  the  Star  Chamber's  twin  sister.  The 
the  Court  of  Chancery.     Twin  sisters  they  were ;  indeed,  in  the  cnanoery. 
fourteenth  century  it  is  hard  to  tell  one  from  the  other,  and  even 
in  the  Stuart  time  we  sometimes  find  the  Star  Chamber  doing 
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things  which  we  should  have  expected  to  be  done  hy  the 
Chancer}'.  But,  to  i^o  bacic  to  the  fourteenth  centiuy,  the 
ChanceUor  was  the  king's  first  minister,  the  head  of  the  one 
great  secretarial  department  that  there  was,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  and  the  most  learned  member  of  the  Council.  Usually 
he  was  a  bishop  ;  often  he  had  earned  his  see  by  diligent  labours 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Chancery.  It  was  natural  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  should  put  oh'  upon  him,  or  that  he  should  take  to  him- 
self, a  great  deal  of  the  judicial  work  that  in  one  way  or  another 
the  Council  had  to  do.  Criminal  cases  might  come  before  the 
whole  body,  or  some  connnittee  of  it.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  criminal  cases  were  treated  as  simple  affairs ;  for  e.\ample, 
justices  of  the  peace  who  were  not  trained  lawyers  could  be 
trusted  to  do  a  great  deal  of  penal  justice,  and  inflict  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  But  cases  involving  civil  rights,  involving  the 
complex  land  law,  might  come  before  the  Council.  Cenerally, 
in  such  cases,  there  was  some  violence  or  some  fraud  to  be  com- 
plai^ied  of,  some  violence  or  fraud  for  which,  so  the  complainant 
alleged,  he  could  get  no  redre.ss  elsewhere.  Such  cases  came 
s|iecially  under  the  eye  i  if  the  Chancellor.  He  was  a  learned  man 
with  learned  suliordiuales,  the  Masters  of  tfie  Chanccrv.  Very 
gradually  it  liecame  the  pnictiee  for  complainants  who  were 
.seeking  the  reparatioir  of  wrongs  rather  than  the  punislunent  of 
offences,  to  address  their  petitions,  not  to  the  King  and  Council, 
but  to  the  ('hancellor.  Slowl}'  men  began  to  think  of  the 
Chancellor,  or  the  Chancery  of  Avhich  he  was  president  as  having 
a  jurisdiction  distinct  from,  though  it  might  overlap,  that  of 
the  Council. 
itsSphere.  What  was  to  be  the  sphere  of  this  jurisdiction  ?  For  a  long 
time  this  ijuestion  remained  doubtful.  Tlie  wrongs  of  which  men 
usually  complained  to  the  C'hancellor  were  wrongs  well  enough 
known  to  the  common  law — deeds  of  violence,  assaults,  land- 
grabbing,  a-nd  so  fiirth.     As  au    excuse   for   going  to  him,  they 

urged  that  they  were  \ r   while  their  adversaries   were  mightv, 

too  mighty  for  the  connnon  law,  with  its  long  delays  and  its  pur- 
chasable juries.  Odd  though  this  may  seem  to  us,  that  court 
whicli  was  to  become  a  li\'word  for  costly  delay  started  luisiness 
as  au  expeditious  and  a  poor  man's  court.  It  met  ^vith  much 
<>p|)ositioii  :  the  House  of  Conunons  did  not  like  it,  and  the 
Couuiion  lawyers  diil  nnt  like  it  :  but  still  there  was  a  certain 
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half-heartedness  iu  llie  opposition.  Mo  one  was  pixparud  to  say 
that  there  was  no  place  for  such  a  tribunal ;  no  one  was  prepared 
to  define  by  legislation  what  its  place  should  be. 

From  the  field  of  the  counuon  law  the  Chancellor  was  slowly 
compelled  to  retreat.  It  I'ould  not  be  suffered  that,  merely 
because  there  was  helplessness  on  the  one  side  and  corruptive 
Avealth  on  the  other,  he  should  be  sutfei'ed  to  deal  with  cases 
which  belonged  to  the  old  courts.  It  seems  possible  that  this 
nascent  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  would  have  come  to 
naught  but  for  a  curious  (.'pisode  in  the  history  of  our  land  law. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  many  causes  were 
conspiring  to  induce  the  landholders  of  England  to  convej^  their 
lands  to  friends,  who,  while  becoming  the  legal  owners  of  those 
lands,  woidd,  nevertheless,  be  bound  by  an  lionourable  under- 
standing as  to  the  uses  to  which  their  ownershij)  should  be  put. 
There  were  feudal  burdens  that  could  thus  be  evaded,  ancient 
restrictions  which  could  thus  be  loosened.  The  Chancellor  began 
to  hold  himself  out  as  willing  to  enforce  these  honourable  under- 
standings, these  "  uses,  trusts  or  confidences  "  as  they  were  called, 
to  send  to  prison  the  trustee  who  woidd  not  keep  faith.  It  is  an 
exceedingl}'  curious  episode.  The  whole  nation  seems  to  enter 
into  one  large  conspiracy  to  evade  its  own' laws,  to  evade  laws 
which  it  has  not  the  courage  to  reform.  The  Chancellor,  the 
judges,  and  the  Parliament  seem  all  to  be  in  the  conspiracy. 
And  yet  there  is  really  no  conspiracy :  men  are  but  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  arguing  from  one  case  to  the  next  case,  and  they 
do  not  see  what  is  going  to  happen.  Too  late  the  king,  the  one 
))erson  who  had  steadily  been  losing  by  the  process,  saw  what 
had  happened.  Henry  YIII.  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  reluctant 
Parliament  a  statute  which  did  its  best — a  cliunsy  best  it  was — 
to  undo  the  work.  But  past  history  was  too  strong  even  for  that 
high  and  mighty  prince.  The  statute  was  a  miserable  i'ailure. 
A  little  trickery  with  words  would  circximvent  it.  The  Chan- 
cellor, with  the  active  connivance  of  the  judges,  was  enabled  to 
do  what  he  had  been  doing  in  the  past,  to  enforce  the  obligations 
known  as  trusts.  This  elaborate  story  we  can  only  mention  by 
the  way;  the  main  thing  that  we  have  to  notice  is  that,  long 
before  the  Tudor  days — indeed,  before  the  fourteenth  century 
was  out — the  Chancellor  had  acquired  for  himself  a  province  of 
jurisdiction  which  was,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  includhig  the 
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couimon  lawyers,  Ic^itiiiiatcly  his  own.  From  tinii'  to  lime  ho 
would  extend  its  bouiularies,  and  from  time  to  time  there  would 
be  a  brisk  quarrel  between  the  Chancery  and  the  law  eonrts  over 
the  annexation  of  some  field  fertile  of  fees.  In  particular,  when 
the  Chancellor  forbade  a  man  to  sue  in  a  court  of  law,  or  to  take 
advantage  of  a  judLjnient  that  he  had  obtained  in  a  court  of  law, 
the  judges  resented  this,  and  a  bitter  dispute  about  this  matter 
between  Coke  and  Ellesmere  gave  King  James  I.  a  wished-for 
opportunity  of  posing  as  the  supreme  lord  of  all  the  justice  that 
was  done  in  his  name  and  awarding  a  decisive  victory  to  his 
Chancellor.  But  such  disputes  were  rare.  The  Chancellors  had 
found  lisehil  work  to  do,  and  they  had  been  suffered  to  do  it 
without  much  opposition.  In  the  name  of  equity  and  good 
conscience  they  had,  as  it  were,  been  adding  an  appendix  to  the 
connnon  law.  Every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law  was  to  be  fultilled, 
and  yet,  when  a  man  had  done  this,  more  might  be  recpiircd  ot 
him  in  the  name  of  eipiity  and  good  conscience. 
Equity.  \\'here  were  the  rides  of  equity  and  good  conscience  to  be 

found  ?  Some  have  supposed  that  the  clerical  Chancellors  of 
the  last  Middle  Ages  found  them  in  the  Roman  or  the  (_'anon 
Law,  and  certain  it  is  that  they  borrowed  the  main  principles 
of  their  procedure  from  the  canonists.  Indeed,  until  some 
reforms  that  are  still  very  recent,  the  procedure  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  the  procedure  of  an  Ecclesiastical  (^'ourt.  In 
flagrant  contrast  to  the  conuuon  law,  it  forced  the  defendant 
to  answer  on  oath  the  cliarges  that  were  bi'ought  against  him; 
it  made  no  use  of  the  jury;  the  evidence  consisted  of  written 
affidavits.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
more  than  tliis  was  borrowed.  So  far  as  we  can  now  see,  the 
Chancellors  .seem  to  get  mcst  of  their  dominant  ideas  from  the 
common  law.  They  imitate  the  common  law  whenever  they 
can,  aiul  depart  from  it  reluctantly  at  the  call  of  natural  jus- 
tice and  conmion  honesty.  Common  honesty  requires  that  a 
man  shall  ob.serve  the  trust  that  has  been  connnitted  to  him. 
If  the  connnon  law  will  not  enforce  this  obligation  it  is  failing 
to  do  its  duty.  The  Chancellor  intervenes,  but  in  enforcing 
trusts  he  seizes  hold  of  and  adopts  every  analogy  that  the 
common  law  presents.  For  a  long  time  English  equity  seems 
to  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Sufficient  for  the  day  are  the 
cases  in  that  day's  cau.se-list.     Even  in  the  seventeenth  century 
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nien  said  that  the  real  measure  of  equity  was  the'  length  of 
the  Chancellor's  foot.  Under  the  Tudors  the  volume  of  liti- 
tjation  that  flowed  into  the  Chancery  was  already  enormous  ; 
the  Chancellor  was  often  sadly  in  arrear  of  his  work,  and  yet 
very  rarely  were  his  decisions  reported,  though  the  decisions  of 
the  judges  had  been  reported  ever  since  the  days  of  Edward  I. 
This  shows  us  that  he  did  not  conceive  himself  to  be  straitly 
bound  by.  precedents :  he  could  still  listen  to  the  voice  of 
conscience.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  Jiumber  of  causes  that 
he  had  to  decide  began  to  make  his  conscience  a  technical 
conscience.  More  and  more  of  his  time  was  spent  upon  the 
judgment-seat.  Slowly  he  ceased  to  be,  save  in  ceremonial 
rank,  the  king's  first  minister.  Wolsey  was  the  last  Chan- 
cellor who  ruled  England.  Secretaries  of  State  were  now 
intervening  between  the  king  and  his  Great  Seal.  Its  holder 
was  destined  to  become  year  by  year  more  of  a  judge,  less  of 
a  statesman.  Still  we  must  look  forward  to  the  Restoration 
for  the  age  in  which  the  rules  of  equity  begin  to  take  a 
very  definite  shape,  comparable  in  rigour  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

Somehow  or  another,  England,  after  a  fashion  all  her  own, 
had  stumbled  into  a  scheme  for  the  reconcihation  of  perman- 
ence with  progress.  The  old  medieval  criminal  law  could  be 
pi'eserved  because  a  Court  of  Star  Chamber  would  supply  its 
deficiencies ;  the  old  private  law  could  be  preserved  because 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  composing  an  apjjendix  to  it ;  trial 
by  jury  could  be  preserved,  developed,  transfigured  because 
other  modes  of  trial  were  limiting  it  to  an  appropriate  sphere. 
And  so  our  old  law  maintained  its  continuity.  As  we  have 
said  above,  it  passed  scathless  through  the  critical  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  ready  to  stand  up  against  tyranny  in  the 
seventeenth.  The  Star  Chamber  and  the  Chancery  were 
dangerous  to  our  political  liberties.  Bacon  could  tell  King 
James  that  the  Chancery  was  the  court  of  his  absolute  power. 
But  if  we  look  abroad  we  shall  find  good  reason  for  thinking 
that  but  for  these  institutions  our  old-fashioned  national  law, 
unable  out  of  its  own  resources  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
new  age,  would  have  utterly  broken  down,  and  the  "  ungodly 
jumble"  would  have  made  way  for  Roman  jurisprudence  and 
for  despotism.     Were  we   to   say  that   that   equity  saved    r,ho 
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roininon   law,  and  that  the  Court  of   Star  ('hamber  saved  the 
constitution,  even  in  this  paradox  there  would  be  some  truth. 


ARTHUR 
HASSALL. 
The  Trans- 
formation of 
the  Army. 


Concentra 
tlon  under 
the  Crown. 


DuitiXG  the  reig'n  of  Henry  YII.  the  peeuhar  charaeteristies 
of  the  Enghsh  army  of  the  fourteenth  and  fitfecnth  centuries 
were  passing'  away.  A  general  change  and  transformation  of 
the  forms  of  the  art  of  war  was  in  progress.  But  this  change 
was  a  gradual  one,  and  was  not  very  noticeable  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  Tudor  king,  whose  policy  was  paciKe,  and 
tended  to  keep  the  English  soldiers  at  himie.  Hcnrj'  ATI.  was 
more  occiiiii(Ml  witli  the  sup)iri'ssi(in  of  the  customs  of  livery 
and  maintenance  than  with  schemes  of  foreign  aggression. 

On  his  accession  the  whole  military  (irganisation  was  out 
of  gear.  The  period  of  disorder  known  as  the  Wars  ot  the 
Roses  had  had  disastrous  effects  on  the  existing  military 
system.  Great  difficulty  had  been  ex])erieuce(l  in  raising 
troops  before  the  Battle  of  Bosworth,  and  com[)laints  of  the 
decay  of  knighthood  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  as 
soldiers  were  freip.ient.  We  have  seen  that  during  the  in- 
cessant warfare  of  145.3  to  l-t,S.j  the  old  national  militia  had 
been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  the  bands  of  "  household 
men"  and  the  liveried  dependents  of  the  great  peers.  These 
dangerous  bands  hail  to  be  swept  away  before  the  old  mili- 
tary system,  with  modifications  necessitated  b}'  the  change 
in  tlie  character  of  the  noliility  and  by  the  introduction  of 
gun[)i)wder,  ronld  be  restored  and  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
footing. 

T(.)  adapt  the  existing  ai'rangements  for  pur[>osos  of  defensive 
and  foreign  warfare,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  great  lords, 
to  place  the  whole  military  system  in  the  hands  of  trustworthy 
men,  whom  he  could  direct  and  on  whom  he  could  rel}',  was 
the  definite  policy  of  Henry  YH.  Though  the  great  European 
monarchies  were  establishing  permanent  military  forces,  England 
had  no  standing  army.  The  nearest  iipproach  to  such  an 
institution  was  to  be  found  in  the  Yeomen  of  the  (luard  and 
the  Gentlcmen-at-Arms,  formed  by  Henry  VII.  England,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  military  resources,  adequate  for  defensive 
pin-poses,  a,ii(l  not  wholly  insutHcient  for  occasional  intervention 
on  the  Coniineiii. 
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We  have  seen  that  in  the  foiu'teenth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  lifteenth  centuries  (p.  55)  all  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty 
were  liable  to  be  called  ont  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
against  invasion,  and  even  expected  "  to  be  well  and  defensibl}' 
arraj^ed,"  and  to  be  so  arrayed  as  to  be  ready  upon  a  day's 
warninsj'  to  resist  the  kinsr's  enemies  and  rebels,  and  to  defend 


AMI    CIVILIANS    (MS.   R.o.    1-  11,    ii). 


the  realm.  Commissions  of  array 
nised  constitutional  means  of  collect 
of  the  realm.  The  law  as  settled 
in  case  of  invasion  none  shall  lie 
their  own  counties,"  and  as  wars 
were  always,  and  rightly,  regarded 
the  militia  of  the  counties  were  li 
Welsh  and  Scottish  wars  of  Henrv 


had   long   been  the  reeog- 

ing  I'orces  for  the  protection 

in  1402   was    that  "  except 

constrained    to   go  out  of 

with    Wales    and    Scotland 

in   the    light    of   invasions, 

able  for  such  service.     The 

IV.,  and  the  Scottish  war 
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of  Edwai'd  IV.  and  Richard  III,  were  carried  on  bj'  troops 
levied  by  Privy  Seal  letters,  issued  by  the  king  and  paid  tor 
by  the  districts  which  .supplied  them.  Only  the  battles  of  the 
Civil  War  had  been  fought  out  by  the  liveried  retainers  of  the 
baronage.  Henry  VII.  utilised  the  existing  system  and  found 
it  sutKcient  for  his  purpose.  The  attempted  rising  (p.  (j05)  in 
Yorkshire,  instigated  liy  Lord  Lovel  and  the  Staflords,  old 
followers  of  liichard  III.,  collapsed  at  the  appearance  of  a 
strong  muster  of  nobles,  gentry,  and  yeomen  ;  and  as  soon 
as  Lambert  Simnel's  rebellion  assumed  dangerous  proportions, 
Henry  sent  most  of  the  southern  nobility  to  their  own  districts 
to  muster  men.  The  desjieraie  courage  of  Simnel's  hoist  was 
ai  unsuccessful  at  Stoke  against  these  hastily  siunmoned  levies 
as  was  that  <.if  the  Scots  some  years  later  at  Flodden.  For 
foreign  war,  troops  were  raised  by  voluntary  enlistments  tmder 
Henry  VII.  just  as  they  had  been  under  Edward  III.  or 
Hem-y  \.  (pp.  .j."),  44.s).  The  enlistments  were  generally  made 
through  the  medium  of  .some  nobleman  or  gentleman  who  bound 
himself  by  indenture  to  serve  the  king  "  for  a  tixed  sum,  and 
witli  a   tixed  tovi-e  for  tixed  wages." 

W'lien  the  system  of  livery  was  abolished,  the  necessity  for 
jirivatc  defence  removed,  and  the  power  of  the  great  barons 
destroyed,  Henry  VII.  took  in  liand  and  continued  the  system  of 
contracting  with  coimty  magnates  for  troops  for  foreign  service. 
For  example,  we  find  him  in  14!>2  contracting  with  difl'erent 
lords  and  gentlemen  in  order  to  make  his  army  as  effective  as 
possible,  wliile  in  this  same  year  he,  in  like  maimer,  contracted 
with  the  Earl  (.)f  Kent  to  provide  "  vj.  men  of  arms,  his  owne 
person  comprised  in  the  same,  every  one  of  them  having  with 
him  his  custrell '  and  his  ])agc;  with  sixteen  demi-lances,'- six- 
teen archers  on  horsbalc,  and  sixty  archers  on  fote,  of  gciod 
and  liable  persons  for  tlie  ware,  horsed,  armed,  garnished,  and 
arrayed,  suthciently  in  all  peces,  and  in  everything  as  after 
the  custome  of  ware  ought  to  appertayne."  This  indenture  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  businessdike  agreenients  by  wliii-h 
Henry  X.  had  raised  his  troops  eighty  j-ears  before.  To  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  raised  for  the  defence  of 
Brittanv  in  14!)(t,  and   tur   the    expedition    to    France    in  14!)2, 

['  Servants :   so  called  because  armed  with  daggers  (Lat.  ciilteUuxyl 
[-  Light  horse,  armed  with  a  short,  light  spoar.] 
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Henry  VII.  secured  gi-ants  of  money  from  his  Parliaments.  The 
people  were  heavily  taxed  for  what  was  really  not  a  war,  and 
the  unquiet  spirits  at  home  did  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
peace  had  been  gained  without  a  battle. 

The  contracts  made  always  expired  at  the  end  of  the  wars, 
and  the  armies  were  disbanded.     The  rehabilitation  of  cavalry 


A    ISCEXE    IN    CAMl'   (MS.   Key.   is   I).   n,|. 


had  not  j'et  begun  in  England,  though  on  the  Continent  the 
horseman  was  again  in  favour.  lint  in  Henry's  time  the 
knights  and  squii'cs  still  descended  from  their  horses  to  fight 
on  foot,  as  their  fathers  had  done  at  TowtdU  and  Tewkesbury. 
We  therefore  tind  that  although  light  hors('  were  used  for 
raiding  and  for  scouting,  yd  during  the  early  Tudor  ])rriod 
the  conniion  infantrv  formed  the  real  fighting  .stiTugtli  of  the 
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army,  and  were  commanded  liy  officers  who  had  no  personal 
connection  with  the  men.  UwinL;-  to  the  absence  of  a  com- 
missariat, to  the  inethciency  of  the  officers,  and  to  the  (hs- 
oro-anisation  of  forces,  "  unaccustomed  to  discipHne,  unused  to 

conunand,  and  bniuoht  at  hap- 
liazard  from  tlie  plough,"  the 
performances  of  the  Tudor  army 
abroad  did  not  as  a  rule  redoimd 
to  the  credit  of  the  ({overnment. 

Tlie  invention  of  gunpowder 
brought  about  many  important 
changes  in  the  history  of  warfare 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
ha\c  seen  how  Edward  IV.  had 
s(^attered  the  Lincolnshire  rebels 
by  the  fire  of  his  cannon  at  Lose- 
Coat  Field.  Not  less  effective  was 
the  fire  of  Henrj^  VII. 's  artiller^^  at 
Klaclchcath,  Avhen  the  Cornishnien 
tli'd  in  dismay  from  the  vollej's 
which  ploughed  clear  lines  through 
their  serried  masses.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  advant- 
age which  the  king  had  over  rebels 
of  all  sorts  through  possessing  the 
only  ))arks  of  artillery  Avithin  the 
four  seas.  But  though  the  ado[)tion 
of  gim])owder  thus  gradually  re- 
volutionised warfare,  and  though 
artillery  was  used  throughout  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  long- 
bow retained  its  superiority.  In 
the  small  engagements  Avitli  the 
l-'rench  which  gave  the  only  opportunity  for  the  trial  of 
weapons  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  the  archer  still  showed 
himself  as  effective  as  at  Crecy  or  Agincourt.  AVhen 
Lord  J\Iorley  defeated  the  French  at  Dixmuidc  and 
stormed  their  camp,  all  the  credit  is  given  to  the  bowmen. 
At  Flodden  the  Lowland  jiikemen  were  shot  down  by 
tlie    Entrlish     archers,    and     in     Edward     XL's     reign     Ket's 
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followers  defeated  a  corps  of  tiennau  liackluit  men  with  their 
archery  fire.' 

Henry  YII.'s  policy,  then,  in  thins^s  niilitary,  was  to  destroy  The  sup- 
utterly  the  custom  of  liver}-  and  niaintenauce  which  had  super-  Liveries  °^ 
imposed  itself  upon  the  old  national  system,  and  to  render 
the  county  levies  free  from  all  baionial  intiuence  and  loyal 
to  himself  Livery  and  maintenance  were  ever  the  signs  of 
faction  and  oppression,  and  for  their  suppression  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  was  set  up.  To  seciu-e  the  services  of  soldiers 
during  the  period  for  which  they  had  contracted  to  fight, 
an  Act  was  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  Henry's  reign  in- 
flicting penalties  for  desertion,  and  iu  Edward  ^'I.'s  reign 
another  Act  was  passed  "  Touching  the  free  service  of  cap- 
tains and  soldiers,"  which  was  somewhat  of  a  Mutiny  Act.  Thus 
Henry  VII.  inaugurated  a  policy  which  was  continued  by  all 
the  Tudors.  His  aim  was  to  provide  a  national  and  trustworthy 
force.  In  order  to  effect  his  piu'pose  he  revived  the  militia 
system,  and  compelled  counties  to  supph'  a  certain  nuniber  of  The  Miuua 


Xo    better    illustration  of   the 


men  according  to  their  means, 
practical  wisdom  of  the 
Tudors,  in  developing  the 
county  and  parochial  insti- 
tutions, can  be  afforded 
than  by  observing  thi' 
way  in  Avliich  they  sup- 
ported and  extended  the 
militia  system.  As  long  as  a 
policy  of  jjeace  was  definitely 
piursued,  the  militia  arrange- 
ments were  probabl\'  adequate. 
But  as  soon  as  a  nation 
engages  in  war,  a  standing 
army  is  a  better  and  more 
economical  inst  rument. 
"  Armies  raised  by  hasty 
levies  from  a  rural  population 
are  among  the  costliest,  as  they  are  the  worst,  of  all  political 
expedients."     Industry  is  disturbed,  the  labourer  acquires  dis- 


System. 
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orL^anised  liabits,  and  aftei*  the  war  tlie  country  is  fidl  of 
disbanded  soldiers.  Siii'h  was  the  condition  of  En<,dand  at  the 
time  of  the  A\'ars  of  tlie  Hoses  ;  sucli  was  its  condition,  to  a 
modified  extent,  after  Henrv  YIII.'s  tirst  experiences  of  Con- 
tinental warfare.  From  such  a  state  of  things  the  wise  policy 
of  Henry  A'll.  preserved  England  during  his  reign. 


WAHSIirrS    EXTKIUXi;    a    river    (MS.    Aug.   A.   vi.l 


W.   LAIRD 
CLOWES. 

The  Navy 
under 
Henry  VIL 


The  sovereignty  of  the  >sari'iiw  Seas  was  woi-thily  maintained 
by  England  under  Henry  \\l..  a  monarch  who  nut  oidy 
uiiderst(^od  that  the  only  way  to  ensure  peace  is  to  bo  pre]>ared 
lor  war,  but  also  coiiiprehended  the  principles,  and  realised  the 
iinportance,  of  commerce.  In  14S7  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  was  also  Loril  Chancellor,  opened  I'arliament  with 
a  speech  in  which  he  conveyed  to  the  Estates  of  the  Realm 
the  king's  views  on  these  subjects;  and  (huMug  the  session 
that  followed,  uuich  attention  was  devot<>d  to  them.  In  1490 
a  very  advantageous  treaty  was  coui'ludcd  witli  Denmark 
(p.  745)  which  secured  to  the  merchants,  and  )iarticularly  to 
those  of  liristol,  the  trade  which  they  had    long  enjoyed  with 
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Icelanil,  l>ut   wliii-li,  since    tlic    < 'ivil   Wars,   hail    sutt'eved    sonic 
disturl>ance. 

By  the  stipulations  in  this  eouipaet  it  was  at;recd  that 
the  English  were  to  furnish  the  Icelanders  with  all  Idnds  of 
provisi(.)n,  with  coarse  cloth,  and  with  other  commodities, 
without  hindrance  on  the  part  of  Denmark.  This  was  an 
exclusive   privilege,  and  was,  no  douht,  well  worth  obtaining. 


The 
"  Henri 
Grace  a, 
Dieu." 


v Jii>i--ri!iaJ^^8Satea?  .^ 


DI;A\M.\(:       op      the      HAItltY    GRACE    )i     KIEV. 

[In  the  I'epi/sh'il  Lihiv.rij,  Maijdol^w.  Colkfle,  CmnhrUhjv.     l^pprtxlucal  fnnii  ''  Airlift:n!ogia," 

Vn!.   VI.) 

In  l.lUli  an  almost   equal!}'  advantageous  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Castile, 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  all  through  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  a  ship  became  useless,  to  pass  on  her  name  to  a 
new  vessel  built  to  replace  her.  It  was  also  the  practice  to 
reserve  certain  names  for  vessels  of  the  largest  kind.  One  of 
the  names  so  reserved  was  Gixice  a  Dieu.  When  Henry  VII. 
determined  to  replace  a  Grace  a  Dieu  that  had  been  left  him 
by  his  ]iredecessors,  he  decided  that  the  new  craft  should  be 
larger  and  more  splendid  than  anything  then  belonging  to 
his  Navy ;  and,  when  he  had  at  length  completed  her,  he 
called    her,    in    his    own    li(inour,    the    Henri    Grace    a    Dieu. 
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She  is  said  to  have  cost  £14,000,  and  she  a])pears  to  have 
hiid  four  pole-masts,  each  with  two  circidar  tops,  a  bows]irit, 
three  square  sails  on  each  luast,  a  built-up  poop  and  fore- 
castle, and  two  complete  and  two  jaartial  tiers  of  j,^uns  mounted 
in  ports.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  a  drawing 
of  the  Harrij  Grace  il  Jjiea,  in  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Cam- 
bi-idge,  is  intended   to   represent  this  vessel  and  not  the  next 


rhol  ,  :    W    U     J:,fii,    I-lniri.i.li'tn. 

MIU'N    or    CuLL.MlilS,    A.s    KEI'llUDlTKD    TOR    llIS    (JlIXCaOXTEXAUV. 


Henri  Grace  «  Bieii,  which  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  AVhat 
her  guns  were  can  only  be  conjectured ;  but  some  groimds 
appear  for  supposing  that  on  her  lower-deck  she  carried 
sixteen  24-  or  32-pr.s. ;  on  her  main-deck,  eighteen  12-prs. ; 
and  on  her  upper-deck,  poop,  and  forecastle  about  thirt^^-six 
5-pr.s.  and  2-prs. ;  or  seventy  guns  in  all.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  httle  is  known  about  her.  It  is  very  likel}' 
that,  re-named  the  Jtegenl,  she  was  the  .ship  which  was  lost, 
in  the  engagement  with  the  French  on  August  10th,  1.J12. 
If  so,  she  was  of  1,000  tons  burthen,  and  carried  a  comple- 
ment of  700  officers  and  men.  James  says  that  she  was  built 
in  1488,  but  so  much   that   is  contradictory  has  been  written 
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concerning-  her,  that  ithnost  all  that  can  be  said  with  eertaint}' 
is  that  Henry  VII. 's  Hein-l  (Irace  r>  J}ieu  was  a  liigger  vessel 
than  had  ever  before  been  built  in  England,  and  that,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  next  reign,  she  had  either  disappeared  or 
received  a  new  name. 

Henry's  known  zeal  for  the  Nav}*,  and  his  recognised 
coniniercial  and  general  ability,  induced  (.'hristopher  Columbus, 
who  had  met  with  but  a  cool  reception  at  the  Court  of  S]5ain, 
to  turn,  in  148.5,  to  England,  wdiither  he  despatched  his  brother 
Bartholomew,  within  a  few  months  after  Henry's  accession. 
Inirtholomew  was  unfortunate  On  his  way  to  England  he 
was  taken  by  pirates  and  madr  liy  them  to  labour  as  a  slave, 
and  when  he  escaped  and  reached  London,  he  was  first  so  ill 
and  then  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  press  his  brother's  designs 
upon  the  king  until  1488.  I:r  the  interval  he  sup]iorted 
liimself  by  luaking  charts  and  globes,  and,  on  being  at  length 
introduced  to  Henry,  he  presented  his  Majesty  with  a  map 
of  the  world.  The  king  listened  to  Columbus's  plans,  and 
readily  promised  to  assist  in  carrying  them  out;  but  delays 
supervened,  and  ere  JSartholomew  was  in  a  position  to  carry 
a  detinite  conmiission  to  his  brother  Christopher,  the  latter 
had  not  only  obtained  the  co-opcration  of  Spain,  but  had 
actually  accomplished  his  first  voyage  and  made  his  great  dis- 
cover\-.  Th(_'  news  of  this  naturall)^  created  great  stir  in  all 
the  seaports  of  Eur<:)pe,  and  induced  .lolm  ( 'abot.  or  Cabiito, 
a  naturalised  Venetian,  who  had  long  been  settled  at 
Brist(.il  and  Avho  was  already  favottrably  known  to  Henry,  to 
make  ajiplication  to  thr  king  for  enrouragement  to  attempt 
further  discoveries  to  the  westward,  and  especially  to  look  for 
a  north-west  passage  to  India.  According  to  some,  Cabot  liad 
ah'caih-  made  a  voyage  to  the  north-west,  and  had  sighted 
Labrador  in  I4i)4.  The  story  of  his  two  ascertained  voyages 
is  told  in  detail  in  the  succeeding  pages.  In  both  these 
\o\aL;es  he  niadi'  obsci'vations  of  the  Aariation  of  the 
compass,  a  plicnomeiion  which  liail  liecn  .ilrcady  noticed  by 
Cohurd)Us. 

In  1502  Henry  granted   further  letters 
discovery  under  English  coloui's  to   Hugh 
Ashin-st,    merchants    of    Bristol,    and    to    . 
Francis  Fernandez,  natives  of  I'ortuual. 


]iatent  lor  maritime 
Ellyot  and  Thomas 
b)hn    Gonzales   and 
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The  great  age  of  English   discovery,   it   is   often   said,   begins  CHARLiia 

with  the  Cabots,  John   and   Sebastian,  Italians  and  A'enetians,  Ieazley.^ 

who  took  the  lead  in  the  exploration  of  the  North  American  TUe 
continent.      As    in    other    countries,    so    in    England,    Italians     ^'""'' 
were  the   first    ]iilots    and    shi]imastcrs    of   ex])liiriny-    voyagers. 


V.m    OF    A    WII.Mi:    FK03I    NEWrOUNDLAXD. 
;S^  Mi'nj  Ui:dclife  Clmrdi,   Bristol.) 

but  English  exploration  was  slower  in  its  growth  than  Spanish 
or  Portiimiese.  The  enterprise  of  1497  was  a  "'eneration  too 
soon  for  national  feeling,  and  is  chiefly  to  be  noted  as  an 
evidence,  not  so  much  of  Xorthern  and  English  as  of  Southern 
!ind  Italian  daring  and  seamanship.  It  belongs  more  to  the 
world  of  Columbus,  Da  Gama,  and  Henry  of  Portugal,  than  to 
that  of  Henry  TIT.  The  native  Kngli.sh  movement  rather  starts 
v/ith  Chancellor  and  Willoughby  and  the  seamen  of  Edward  A'l. 
But  the  achievement  of  the  Cabots,  as  being  performed  in 
87 
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the  service  uf  tlie  Kns^'lish  Crown,  became  one  of  our  national 
glories  (p.  015).  If  is  tlio  one  successful  venture  of  seamen 
from  our  purts  into  the  unknown  world  throunliout  that 
fifteenth  century  wiiich  witnessed  the  steady  advance  of  the 
Portuguese  round  tlie  African  continent  to  India,  the  further 
opening  of  tlie  now  land  routos  to  the  Far  East,  the  discovery 
of  the  Western  c(jntinent  liy  (.'oliniilius.' 
^""^t  Un  the  5th  of  March,  1495,  a,  ijatent  was  ijranted  to  John 

V0V3.ff6 

Cabot  anil  his  three  sons,  Sebastian-  and  two  others,  for  the 
discovery  and  conciuost  of  unknown  lands:  in  the  spring  of 
l-i'J7  (May)  these  \'enetiaiis  sailed  from  Bristol  witli  two  vessels, 
the  Matthnu  and  another,  and  on  June  24tli.  alter  a  straight 
course  west  of  nearly  two  months,  they  sighted  laud.  Tlieir 
"  Prima  Vista,"  as  Hakluyt  calls  it,  was  probably  n<it  (/ape 
Breton  Island,  as  stated  in  Sebastian's  planisphere  of  1544,  but 
eight  or  ten  degrees  farther  north,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,-' 
which  was  then  ranged  by  the  discoverers,  probably  as  far  as 
Cape  Chudley. 

"  I  )n  tlie  -l^ih  of  June,  1497,"  says  Hakluyt's  Testimony, 
'■John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  that  land  which  no 
man  had  before  attempted."  ( )n  landing,  they  found  barbarous 
islanders  dressed  in  skins.  Three  of  these  they  brought  home, 
and  pi-esented  to  Henry  \\\. 

"  When  the  news  came  (.if  ('olumbus'  finding  of  tlie  passage 
by  the  West  to  the  East,"  says  Sebastian  in  his  own  aecoimt, 
■■...]  saileil  X.-W.,  not  thinking  to  find  any  land  but  Cat  .ay 
[('liiii;i],  and  thence  to  turn  towards  India."  On  failing  to  hit 
th(3  passage  "  as  the  land  ran  even  Xnrth  and  East,"  he  turned 
down  towards  tlie  tropics  and  ran  along  the  coast  to  Florida. 
Then,  as  provisions  began  to  fail,  he  turned  back  to  England. 

'  This  beiiii;'  at  first  inistalien  for  Eastern  Asia,  the  real  importance  of  the 
acliievement  lay  not  in  its  ilisoover.v  as  a  new  world,  wliich  was  only  realised 
later,  bnt  in  its  supposed  proof  of  the  possibility  of  sailiny  ronnd  the  slobe. 
Ct'.  Hakluyt's  oriprinal,  "The  Voy.i'_'-e  of  Sebastian  Cabot  to  the  N.-E.  part  of 
America  for  the  discovery  of  a  N.-W.  passage,  as  far  as  ."iS  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  thenoe  hack  a:.jain  alon;.;-  tlie  coast  to  Florida,  in  U'.iT.  Confirmed  by  six 
testimonies." 

-  The  Letters  Patent  authorised  the  Cabots — "John.  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and 
Sanciua,  to  sail  to  all  places,  lands,  and  seas,  of  the  East.  West,  and  North." 
First,  they  were  to  discover  ;   second,  to  annex,  any  new-found  heathen  lands. 

■'  ('/.  Harrisse.  "Discovery  of  Xorth  America,"  pp.  l!-'.!.  :S(;-:i7.  which  greatly 
discounts  Sebastian's  version,  as  that  of  a  liraiTijart  or  a  charlatan. 
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In  another  account,  it  was  only  a  mutiny  of  the  shipmasters 
and  mariners  that  prevented  his  making  his  way  straight  to 
Cathay  ;  for,  "  on  the  11th  of  June,  still  tinding  the  open  sea 
without  impediment,  he  thought  verily  to  have  passed  on " 
to  Asia.  He  had  sailed  so  near  the  Pole  that  he  met  "  mon- 
strous great  liunps  of  ice  swimming  in  the  sea,  and  continual 
daylight,"  while  to  his  own  seeming  he  had  got  so  far  west 
that,  as  he  said  afterwards, '■  Then   I  had  ('uha  on  mv  left." 

The  whole  of  this  famous  voyage  was  made,  it  would  seem, 
between  the  beginning  of  ila_y  and  the  ond  of  July,  when  the 
discoverers  were  back  in  Engiish  waters  with  their  reports  of 
a  new-found  world  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  which  offered  tlu' 
attractions  of  mines  of  copper,  and  barbarous  islanders.  Whether 
this  was  an  outlymg  part  of  Cathay  or  a  great  unknown  land 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  could  not  yet  be  proved.  In  anj- 
case,  though  little  was  done  by  Englishmen  for  many  j-ears  to 
follow  up  this  Prima  A'ista,  the  CaBots  had  sailed  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown,  and  Henrj'  YII.  had  to  give  them  a  dole.  It  was 
not  quite  the  sort  of  thing  to  draw  seamen  trom  the  ports  of 
Spain  and  Italy.  In  the  PriA'y  Purse  expenses,  under  date  of  the 
10th  of  August,  1497,  there  is  the  entrj' :  "  To  him  that  found 
the  New  Isle,  £10  "  (equal  to  about  £100  now). 

The  discoverers  gained  their  patent  for  a  second  venture  on  second 
February  3rd,  1498.'  By  this  deed,  "  John  Kabotto  "  is  allowed  voyagef  "* 
to  take  six  ships  in  anj-  haven  of  the  realm  up  to  20U  tons 
buri  3n  '•  to  convey  and  lead  to  the  land  and  isles  of  late  found 
by  the  said  John,  in  otn-  name  and  by  our  connnandment " — and 
between  May  and  July  of  this  year  (149S)  the  next  voyage 
seems  to  have  been  made '  with  the  most  doubtful  results. 

The  second  voyage  of  1498  is  followed  by  a  disputed  third  in 
1499,  of  which  we  have  an  entrj-  that  it  was  to  the  "Gulf  of 
Mexico";  shortly  after  this  is  to  be  placed  tiie  death  of  John 
Cabot,  and  Sebastian  disappears  from  sight  till  the  year  1512. 
But  in  1501,  1502,  1504,  and  afterwards,  English  ships  went 
the  Newfoundland  voyage,  chiefly  for  fishery. 

'  Possibly  tjuided  by  Portuguese  and  Italian  information,  l^rom  the  D'Este 
map.  it  seems  clear  that  the  Portuguese  knew  the  outline  of  the  Xortli 
American  coasts  from  Florida  to  Cape  Cod  in  I.i02.  The  landfall  on  this 
occasion  was  probably  S.  of  that  on  the  former  voyajre  ;  and  the  exploratio7i 
is  said  to  have  included  the  whole  E.  coast  of  the  present  United  States  as 
far  as  Florida.     (Harrisse,  op.  cit..  p.  34.) 
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REGINALD  We  liave  sceii  how,  in  the  matter  of  ai'chitecture,  each  new  style 
Architecture  arose  and  reached  a  comparative  degree  of  perfection,  not  only 
and  Art.  during  the  lifetime  of  its  predecessor,  but  while  the  predecessor 


WINDOW     IX     lAinrciKD     CIIUIUII,    (.LULlX^TEllSIUKi;. 


was  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power.  The  same  holds  true  of  the 
work  of  the  painter  on  glass.  Tliere  is  rarely  any  apparent 
difference  between  the  te.xturc  or  colour  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Painted  Glass.  Early  English  glass  and  the  carh'  ]iart  of  the  Decorated  glass,  or 
between  the  later  Decorated  and  the  earliest  Perpendicular. 
The  magnificent  dc[itli  nl'  cdldur  of  the  earliest  times  of  glass 
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mosaic  did  not  last  long,  and,  indeed,  in  point  of  colour,  the 
falling-off  was  tolerably  continuous  throughout  the  whole  ot 
the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  })eriods.  Nor  was  there,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  nunh  original  talent  then,  or  at  any 
time,  displayed  in  England  in  this  department.  The  borders 
are,  as  a  rule,  either  copies  of  architectural  details,  or  borrow- 
ings from  French  work.  The  stipple  method  of  shading^ 
which,  no  doubt,  inmiensely  increased  the  power  of  the  glass 
painter,  ma}"  be  considered  the  great  achievement  of  the  Ter- 
pendicular  period.  Still,  its  results  in  England,  at  least,  were 
unfortunate.  For  while  it  never  at  any  time  produced  work 
of  really  tine  pictorial  character  (such  as  the  sixteenth-century 
glass  of  Montmorency),  its  influence  was  ruinous  to  the  more 
decorative  effect.  At  any  rate,  the  desire  to  show  oif  the 
minuter  delicacies  of  their  work  led  the  glass  artists  to  intro- 
duce large  masses  of  white  glass,  and  to  eschew  the  deep  and 
gem-like  tints  of  their  forefathers.  This  is  equally  true  of 
Perpendicular  picture-windows  and  of  Perpendicular  pattern- 
windows  ;  and  the  tendency  may  be  traced  without  breakdown, 
to  the  corruption  of  everything  connected  with  (jothic  under 
the  influence  of  the  classical  Renaissance.  The  completest 
specimen  of  Perpendicular  glass  decorations  in  the  kingdom  The  Fairforci 
is  in  Fairford  Church  in  Gloucestershire.  It  dates  from  the  ^"*'^''^^^- 
tirst  year  of  the  sixteenth  centvuy,  and  shows,  if  we  can  be 
sure  that  it  is  English  work,  that  in  matter  of  drawng,  and 
in  harmonious  though  not  rich  colour,  England  was  not  tar 
behind  France  at  this  time.  It  is  only  right,  however,  to  say 
that  the  nationality  of  this  glass  is  impugned  by  a  tradition 
that  the  church  was  built  b}'  John  Tame,  in  1493,  for  the! 
recejjtion  of  the  glass  which  he  had  just  captured  piratically. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Feathers  appear  in 
one  of  the  lights ;  so  we  may  feci  sure  that  one  window,  at 
any  rate,  was  of  home  manufoctur(\ 

The  enfeeblement  and  exhaustion  wliicli  followed  the  Wars  sculpture 
of  the  Roses  seem  to  have  extinguishcHl  the  flickering  light  genry  vn. 
of  English  sculpture,  and  the  superiority  of  the  foreign 
paintiTs  and  sculptors  justified  the  fatal  ]iractice  of  their  in- 
troduction. The  statues  and  apostles  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel, 
some  fonts,  chieflj'  in  East  Country  churches,  the  reliefs  at 
Tewkesbury,    and   a    i'ov:   momnnents,    like    those    of    Cardinal 
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Beaufort  at  Winchester  and  Giles  Lord  Daubeney  at  Westminster, 
make  up  most  of  the  best  of  our  indigenous  sculpture  down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Tudor  sovereign.  It  is  to 
the  Italian  Torrigiano  that  we  owe  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII. 
and  his  queen  at  Westminster,  with  its  noble  tigures  dignified 


TOMC   or   IIE.MIY    VII.,   WESTJII.XSTER   .VBBEV. 


in  character  and  naturalistic  in  treatment  ;  but  this,  of  course, 
brings  us  to  the  reign  of  the  second  Tudor  sovereign..  The 
contract  between  the  executors  of  Henry  \l\.  and  the  Floren- 
tine artist  still  exists.  The  work  was  to  cost  £1,500,  and  was 
finished  in  l.jbs.     The  king,  in  his  will,  gave  minute  directions 
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for  the  monument,  and  justified  ilie  saying  tliat  the  only 
expense  wliich  Henry  VII.  ever  willingly  faced  was  that  which 
was  to  be  inciu'red  after  his  death.  The  black  marble  tomb 
has  a  finely  carved  frieze,  adorned  with  medallions  in  copper 
gilt,  and,  at  each  end,  the  royal  arms  supported  b\-  brass 
cherubs.     It  is  a  fine  work  of  purely  Itidian  character. 

For  a  century,  or  thereabouts,  after  the  death  of  Richard,  Painting, 
the  history  of  pictorial  art  in  England  is  a  blank.  The 
marriage  of  Henry  V.  and  Katharine  alter  Agineourt  produced 
nothing  but  a  long  and  exhaustin'j-  war.  Xor  was  the  cor- 
neetion  between  the  courts  of  King  Edward  I\".  and  Uuke 
(Jharles  of  Burgundy  productive  of  more  important  results, 
although  the  one  great  noi-thern  school  of  painting  was 
included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Didve.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
probal:)le  that  Flemish  pictures,  as  well  as  Flemish  hor.ses 
and  French  wines,  found  their  way  across  the  seas,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Englishmen  of  that  day  cared  ior 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  art  of  the  ]jainter,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  was  unknown  in  f^ngland  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  then  it  came  in  one  of  its  humblest  manifestations 
in  what  we  may  call  superficial,  as  distinguished  from  charac- 
teristic, portraiture.  In  Italy  the  dramatic  presentation  of 
human  life  had  been  achieved  with  brilliant  success  two 
hmidred  years  before ;  but  England  could  iinly  show  a 
manuscript  hei'e  and  there  whi(-h  ilid  not  exhibit  the 
general  indifference.  Even  the  best  illuminations,  such  as 
the  Bedford  ilissal,  belonging  to  Englislunen,  were  executed 
abroad.  -Portraits,  or  things  called  portraits,  were  no  doubt 
painted  in  the  fifteenth  and  even  the  fourteenth  centuries. 
Here  and  there  we  come  across  a  king  who  ordered  the 
portraits  of  his  ancestors,  or  a  bishop  who  placed  the  por- 
traits of  all  his  predecessors  on  the  walls  of  a  chapel  or 
chantr}-.  A  few  rude  panels,  mostly  copies,  apparently  made 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  Tudor,  preserve  the  likenesses,  or 
what  were  supposed  to  be  the  likenesses,  of  the  earlier  Planta- 
genets.  In  this  way  we  see,  or  fancy  we  see,  what  manner 
of  men  were  Edward  IT.  and  Richard  III.,  and  Jane  Shore 
— the  picture  of  that  unhappy  woman  possessing  more  than 
conuiion  interest,  as  answering,  though  not  fully,  to  the 
description    of    the    portrait    seen    and    minutely    described    by 
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Sir  Thomas  More.  Henr}-  VII.  deserves  credit  at,  least  for 
this — that  he  was  the  first  English  sovereign  since  Henry 
III.  who  cared  in  the  slightest  degree  for  art.  The  long 
wars  with  France  had  left  neither  princes  nor  people  time 
to  cultivate  anything  but  arms,  and  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  the  one  art  really  studied  was  that  of  cutting  throats 
The    reigii    of   Edward    iV.    provided    the    first  breathing-term, 


llUAl;    JOHN    SIFERW.W    PPJv'^E.M  IMj    III.S    BOOK    TO    LUKLl 
L()VE]J,    (MS.   lI.iiL   702G). 

and  after  tiie  union  of  tlie  twn  rival  liou.sos  by  the  marriage 
of  Henry  Tudor  and  the  White  Rose  of  York,  a  new  and 
more  ]iromising  era  began. 

Henry  seems  to   liave  extended    something   lilco  a  welcome 
to    (he    foreign    artist,    and    has    the    credit    of    having   invited 


^•lll^>'^Am 


v^y  'lik^    fi*f 


inaoidToncaii 

mnimnimm. 

ommraDaomiuuioa 


XoiiiiiinirLTnffrariuiabisaiiiio'iwaiirjiifroiiiniirlaiiflnuirexnoitrcfnmifiiri 

•0)iiniiniruiui(>o!iiv,ii:>  nifjur  rsn:  ^vr  -  ircr.'OrnrcorinTMio.vrni'iinit.'l''- 
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Jan  Gcssaert  to  our  shoi-es.  He  came  from  Maubeuge,  in 
Hainault,  and  is  better  known  by  the  l^cal  sobriquet  of 
Mabuse.  The  actual  date  of  liis  birth,  as  well  as  the  date, 
and  indeed  the  fact,  of  his  arrival  in  England,  is  indefinite, 
but  early  in  the  si.\terutli  century  he  was  probably  here. 
He  is  familiar  to  Englislnnen  by  one  of  his  noblest  works, 
"The  Urt'ering  of  the  Magi."  at  Castle  Howard,  wliieh,  however, 
was  not  painted  for  an  E'lglish  patmn,  but  for  the  Abbot 
of  Grauimont.  He  had  studied  in  Italv,  and  accjuired  fame 
in  the  Low  Countries,  if  he  quitted  them  for  England,  and 
the  innuediate  cause  of  his  doing  .so  is  uncertain.  It  is 
not,  however,  improbable  that,  liaving  got  into  some  scrape 
(the  Cinque-cento  painters  were  a  wild  crew),  he  determined 
to  try  the  Court  of  one  who  -was  accounted  the  richest 
prince  in  Europe.  He  is  said  to  have  painted  porti-aits  of 
the  king's  children — Prince  Ai'thur.  Prince  Henry,  and  Pi-incess 
Margaret — and  such  a  picture  by  a  Flemish  hand,  though 
hardly  that  of  ilabuse,  exists.  Grave  doubt  has,  however, 
been  thrown  on  the  identity  of  the  persons  rej^resented.  It 
is  bv  no  means  inq:>ossible  that  the  picture  was  j^ainted  in 
England,  though  the  better  opinion  is  that  it  represents  the 
three  children  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark.  At  the  same 
time,  the  fact  that  the  group  was  several  times  repeated — 
there  are  no  less  than  four  rei)licas  in  England — certainly 
favours  the  view  that  it  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
English  royal  family.  It  is  probable  that  Mabuse,  or  a  skilhd 
countryman  of  his,  established  some  kind  of  Flemish  atelier 
m  London,  whence  works,  tlie  nationality  of  Avhich  cainiot 
well  be  disputed,  were  disseminated  throughout  England. 
There  are  several  other  pictures  of  this  period  which  liave 
been  long  attribttted  to  ilabuse,  such  as  the  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Michael  and  >St. 
Andi'cw,  at  Hampton  Cnurt.  ]>ut  liowever  few  the  works 
liy  bis  hand  may  be,  the  number  ]iaintcd  by  Flemings,  or 
the  ]iupils  of  Flemings,  or  which  belong  to  his  Flemish 
school,  is  considerable.  More  than  one  portrait  of  "  the  Lady 
Margaret"  Beaufort,  the  mother  of  Henry  YIL,  remains,  pre- 
served by  the  piety  of  the  colleges  at  ('amliridge,  of  which 
she  was  a  benefactress.  And  tlioiigh  many  of  them  are 
copies,  ordered    by  the   tilial    I'ioty  of   iIkinc  who  enjoyed   her 
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bounty,  there  must  clearly  have  been  at  least  one  original 
of  considerable  character.  The  lanions  "  Marriage  of  Henry 
VII.  with  Elizabeth  of  York,"  formerly  the  property  of  Horace 
Walpole,    probably    came    from    the    studio    the   existence   of 

which  we  have  inferred. 
The  famous  virtuoso's 
description  of  this  pictnre 
hits  off  the  ipialities  of  a 
most  important  work, 
and  probably  the  most 
ambitious  production  of 
the  tirst  school  of  art 
which    was    planted    in 


AX(.ELET    l)F    KUHARD    IV. 


England  :- 


'■  It  represents  the  inside  of  a  olmrcli — au  imajrinaiy  one — not  at  all 
resembling  the  abbey  where  those  pi-inees  were  niaiTied.  Tlie  perspeetive 
and  the  landscape  of  the  eonntry  on  each  side  are  good.  On  one  hand,  in 
the  foreground,  .stand  the  King  and  Bishop  of  Imola,  who  jirououneed  tlie 
nuptial  benediction.  His  Majesty  is  a  trist,  lean,  ungracious  figure,  with 
a  downcast  look,  very  expressive  of  his  meau  temper  and  of  the  little 
satisfaction  he  had  in  the  match.  Opposite  to  the  bishop  is  the  queen,  a 
bnxom,  well-looking  damsel,  with  golden  hair.  By  her  is  a  figure,  above 
all  proportion  with  the  rest,  unless  intended,  as  I  imag-iue,  for  au  emblem- 
atic personage, 
and  designed 
from  its  lofty 
stature  to  give 
an  idea  of  some- 
t  h  i  n  g  a  b  o  v  e 
luiman.  It  is  au 
elderly  man. 
dressed  like  a 
monk  except  that 
li  i  s  habit  is 
green,  his  feet 
are  bare,  and  a 
spear   is    in   his  A.\(iEL  or  euwakd   iv. 

hand.      As     the 

frock  of  no  religious  Order  ever  was  gri'cn.  this  cannot  bo  meant  for 
a  friar.  Probably  it  is  St.  Thomas,  vepreseutcd,  as  in  the  martyrolcgies, 
with  the  instrument  of  his  death.  Tlio  queen  might  have  some  devotion 
to  that  peculiar  saint,  or  might  lie  liorn  or  married  on  Ins  festival.  Be 
that  as  it  maj-,  tlie  picture,  though  in  a  hard  manner,  has  its  merit, 
independent  of  the  curiosity.'' 


oSi 
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Coins.  From  the  rei^n  of  Kdwanl  III.   to  that  of   Henry  VII.,  tlie 

art  of  the  incdalHst  in  .Enulaml  niaile  no  proyi-ess.  The 
noMe,  half-noble,  and  (juavter-ndlil.'  in  yold ;  the  uroat,  half- 
yroat,  perm)',  lialf-])rnn_v  in  silver,  continned  to  he  enined 
(hn'ini;'    the    inter\  eiiiiiL;     rciuns,    hut     wrw    luitliini;'    hnl     more 


,S(iVEl:EI(.i.\,S 


II'     11K\I:V     Ml. 


or  less  successful  copies  of  the  second  and  later  <'()inaL;'e  ot 
Edward.  Henry  I\'.,  in  llic  ihii'Iccnth  year  <if  his  rei^'n, 
reduced  the  weiq-ht  of  tiie  ymat  and  of  its  suhdivisions,  and 
in  this  step  was  followed  by  liis  son  and  grandson.  But  all 
the  while  money  grew  steatHly  scarcer  and  led  to  the  intro- 
duction, not  only  of  the  Scottish  silver,  which  was  of  infcn-ior 
quality,  but  of  various  foi-cign  |)ieces,  including  a  large  coinage 
made  in   \'enice  specially   Ibr  the    Knglisli    market.     Numerous 
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proclamations  forbidding  the  use  of  these  foreign  cjoins,  and 
an  equal  number  of  petitions  lor  a  further  issue  of  small 
English  coins,  sufficiently  attest  both  the  scarcity  and  the 
illicit  efibrts  to  mitigate  it.  Under  Henry  VI.  two  new  gold 
coins  appeared — the  angel  and  the  augelet,  so  named  from 
the  figure  of  St.  Michael  trampling  on  the  dragon,  borne  on 
the  obverse — and  under  his  successor  a  variation  was  made 
in  the  noble  by  adding  a  fidl-blown  rose  on  the  side  of 
Edward's  ship. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  marks  the  beginning  of  our  The  First 
modern  coinage.  In  the  fifth  year  of  that  king  the  sovereign  S"^*"^®^^- 
appeai'ed  (p.  751).  It  was  double  the  weight  of  the  royal 
or  noble ;  but  that  coin,  as  well  as  tlie  angel  and  angelet, 
continued  in  use.  The  design  uf  the  sovereign  was  new,  the 
king  appearing  in  his  royal  robes,  crowned,  seated  on  an  open 
throne,  ■with  a  background  of  fleur-de-lis  diaper.  There  is 
also  another  type  extant,  in  which  the  throne  is  surmounted 
by  a  cant»p3',  but  in  both  the  double  rose  of  Lancaster  and 
York  appears  on  the  reverse.  Like  our  own  coin,  the  Tudor 
sovereign  was  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings,  and  in  this 
reign,  for  tlie  first  time,  an  actual  shillmg  in  silver  makes  its 
appearance  (p.  751).  There  were  also  many  changes  in  the  dies. 
The  arched  crown,  after  an  absence  of  many  centuries,  re- 
appears; at  first,  upon  a  head  of  the  conventional  angelic 
type,  which  had  done  duty  for  all  the  Plantagenets,  from 
Henry  of  Winchester  downwards,  Dut  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Henry  YIL,  if  not  earlier,  there  is  an  issue  of  coins, 
with  a  pi-ofile  of  the  Idng,  wearing  his  crown.  Probably  these 
were  the  best  specimens  of  metallic  portraiture  which  had  been 
coined  in  this  country  since  the  tune  of  Constantino,  and  in 
truth  from  this  time  the  cabinet  of  the  English  numismatist 
assumes  the  character  of  a  national  portrait  gallery. 


A.Mii)  the  richness  of  interest  which  marked  the  life  of  Eng-  w.  h. 
land    at    the   end   of    the    fifteenth    century,   the    intellectual  Tue  um-' 
aspect  must  not  be  forgotten.     The  Universities  were  passing  vermes, 
through   a   period   of    change,   reflecting    in    their    own    way, 
then  as  ever,  the  fashions  of  the  nation   at   large.      In  (Jam- 
bridge,  colleges  were  founded — Jesus,  in  1497,  fanuuis  for  its 
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beautiful  gardens,  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  nunneiy, 
and  Christ's,  in  1506,  endowed  by  the  devout  and  learned 
mother  of  the  king,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond.  Each 
of  these  new  colleges  was  to  train  a  prominent  reformer: 
Crannier  studied  at  Jesus  and  Latimer  at  Christ's.  The 
glorious  chapel  of  the  royal  fonndatidu  of  King's  College 
received  also  some  arldition  at  the  hands  of  Henry  YII. 
But    at    Cambridge    the    intellectual    movement    nf    the    time 


JIARCAUET,    CUL'XTESS    OF    lUCHMO.NU. 

(Natimint  I'orlritit  (hdlery.) 

became  prominent  rather  under  Henry  \'II1. ;  it  had  us 
beginnings  at  (Oxford  while  the  first  Tndur  still  sat  on  the 
throne. 

I'robably  at  no  time  in  the  historv  of  the  University  were 
there  gathered  within  its  walls  men  more  eminent  as  scholars 
or  more  famous  in  the  national  annals.  The  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  or  the  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  do 
not  cover  so  wide  a  field  as  the  men  in  wIkisc  hands  the 
(English   Renaissance   began   to  shape   itself     Not  long  before, 
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it  hud  been  rccordod  tliat  at  least  five  Oxford  stud<>nts 
were  pupils  of  the  elder  Guai-ino,  at  Fcrrara.  Xow  the 
■'barbarians   beyond   the  Alps"   were    beginninn-    to    teach    and 
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to  study  for  themselves.  Within  tlic  reig'u  of  Henry  \'1I. 
an  Italian  traveller  iniij;lit  have  met  at  the  same  time  in 
Oxford  AVilliam  Grooyn.  Tliomas  Linacre,  Thomas  More, 
Joim    C'olet,  TliDnias    Wolsry,    Curntlid   A'itclli,  and   Dcsiderius. 
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Enisiiius.     Un  Christmas  I'^ny,  14.SS,  three  Italian  scholars  dined 
with   the   President   of   Magdalen ;    and    it    appears   that  a  few 
years  later  Cornelio  Vitelli  was  lecturing  in  the  schools. 
(i'^««^  ]!ut  to  William  Grocvn  helongs  the  honovu-  of  first  teach- 

Oxford.  ing  Gri'ck  at  Oxford.  He  had  travelled  in  Italy  in  1488' 
and  had  studied  under  Ghalci.indylas  and  I'olitian.  He  had 
been  a  fellow  of  New  College,  and  was  now  living  in  Exeter 
CollegL-.  Thonias  Linacre,  wdio  had  been  a  fellow  of  All 
Souls',  had  also  breathed  the  delicate  atmosphere  of  the 
Florentine  Academy.  He  was  More's  special  instructor,  and 
from  him,  too,  Erasuuis  first  learnt  Greek.  More  was  a 
typiral  student  of  the  English  Renaissance,  and  both  his 
studies  and  their  earliest  fruits  belong  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
YII.  He  was  entered,  in  1492,  at  Canterbury  College,  one 
of  the  foiuidations  which  alterwards  made  way  for  Christ 
Church,  and  he  seems  to  have  occupied  a  room  also  at 
St.  Mary  Hall.  There  he  remained  i'or  two  years.  The  old 
learning  still  held  the  field  in  EngLmd,  and  there  was  no 
such  support  for  the  humanists  as  was  aftbrded  in  Italy 
liy  the  circles  of  distinguished  patrons,  l)Ut  the  attempt  to 
ti'ansplant  Italian  culture  was  being  made  with  energv  and 
success.  English  scholars  translated  (ireek  into  J^atin,  wrote 
Latin  letters  and  ]joems  with  a  new  freedom  and  courage, 
and  began  to  lecture  on  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Home. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  great  woidd  of  the  ])ast  was  being 
undertaken  in  O.xford  as  seriously  as  at  Florence.  Boys 
like  More  were  sent  by  wise  fathers,  like  the  old  Justice 
Sir  John,  away  from  the  "distractions  of  public  affairs'"'  to 
profit  by  the  quietude  of  an  academic  training.  Already  at 
work  in  tlie  ivorld,  professed  ecclesiastics  and  pari-sli  priests  gave 
u])  active  life  to  enter  on  the  new  course  of  study  for  Avhich  the 
relics  of  Scholasticism  had  given  but  slight  t.\.ining.  John 
Colet  was  already  twenty-six,  and  a  Master  of  Arts,  when  his 
eager  pursuit  of  Greek  brought  him  into  relations  with  the  young 
student  of  fourteen,  with  whom  he  formed  a  lasting  friend.shiji. 
In  149:1  not  satisfied  with  all  that  Grocyn  and  Linacre  could 
teach,  he  went  to  learn  in  France  and  Italy.  In  ]49(i  he 
was  back  again,  and  lerturing  on  St.  Tanl's  E])istlcs  with  all 
the  eagerness  and   dcvntinn  nf  a  disciple  and  a  discoverer. 

'   Cresacre  More,   'Lifi!  of  Jlorc'."  p. '.I. 
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It  is  characteristic  of  the  Enghsh  scholars  and  of  those  coiet, 
whom  they  gathered  round  tlieni  that  their  classical  know-  ^°]!g 
ledge  was  used  for  religion  rather  than  secular  learning.  The 
Bible  and  Dionysius  the  Areopagito,  the  Creation,  Sacrifice, 
the  Origins  of  Things — subjects  wide  enough,  but  within  a 
range  where  clerks  and  ecclesiastics  should  be  at  home — 
these  were  the  topics  on  whicli  Colet  dwelt.  When  Erasmus 
first  came  to  Oxford,  in  1498,  men  pressed  him  to  lecture 
on  Isaiah  or  the  Pentateuch.  AVhen  More  first  lectured  it 
was  on  Augustine's  "  City  of  God."  How  far  the  great  states- 
man of  the  next  reign  mingled  in  these  spiritual  matters 
we  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  it  is  impossible  that  he 
was  uninfiuenced  by  the  movement  around  him.  Thomas 
Wolsey  was  even  yoimgcr  as  a  scholar  than  Thomas  More. 
He  was  made  bachelor  at  fifteen,  and  fitly  diibbed  the 
"boy  bachelor."  In  1497  he  was  a  fellow  of  Magdalen.  He 
became,  for  a  while,  Master  of  the  CoUege  School,  and,  in 
1499  and  1500,  he  was  Senior  Bursar  of  the  College.  It 
is  most  likely  that  More  first  met  hini  in  Oxford,  and  that 
their  close  relations  as  statesmen  in  later  yeax's,  of  which 
the  State  papers  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign  give  so  full  a  record, 
began  when  they  were  scholars  of  the  New  Learning.  But 
Wolse}^  was  from  the  first  given  to  practical  affairs,  while 
More  was  but  gradually  weaned  from  the  contemplative  life. 
Wolsey  may  have  looked  in  npon  the  friends  as  they  talked 
of  aneient  letters,  but  we  cannot  think  of  him  as  one  of 
the  small  circle  among  whom  Erasmus  moved.  "  When  I 
listen  to  Colet,  my  friend,  I  .seem  to  hear  Plato  himself 
Who  wonders  not  at  tirocyn's  wide  knowledge  ?  Whose 
judgmeiit  could  be  more  piercing,  deep,  and  clear  than  Lin- 
acre's?  And  when  did  Nature  form  a  character  gentler, 
more  loving,  or  more  happ}'  than  that  of  Thomas  More  ? " 
So  wrote  the  Dutch  scholar  to  his  foreign  friends.  A  very 
liappy  party  of  scholars,  indeed,  but  not  a  training  ground, 
\\'olsey  may  have  thought,  for  the  stern  world  outside.  So, 
at  least,  thought  Sir  John  More,  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.  He  had  kept  his  son  very  strictly  at  the  university, 
"  suffering  him  scarcely  to  have  so  much  money  in  his 
own  custody  as  would  pay  for  the  mending  of  liis  apparel," 
and  demanding  a  strict  account  of   his  expenses.     Tiie  treat- 
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ment  had  answered,  for  the  young  man  had  been  "curbed 
from  all  vice,  and  withdrawn  from  many  idle  expenses, 
either  of  game  or  keeping  naughty  companions,  so  that  he 
knew  neither  plaj'  nor  other  rint."  But  while  it  had  made 
him  a  sober  scholar,  it  had  not  made  him  a  sound  lawyer. 
The  medieval  universities  of  the  North  were,  as  a  rule, 
unfavourable  to  the  study  of  Jiu-isprudence  and  of  Medicine. 
At  Oxforil  a  degree  in  Law  could  not  be  obtained  without 
seven  years'  stuily  after  the  completion  of  the  Arts'  course, 
and  this  might  well  seem  a  waste  of  time  to  the  practical 
judge,  ilore,  then,  was  withdrawn  from  Oxford,  and  set  to 
study,  in  1496,  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  B3'  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  students  who  had  met  in  Oxford 
were  near  each  other  in  Londcjn — Groeyn,  as  Rector  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Jewr}',  and  IMore  lecturing  in  his  church,  Linacre 
and  a  new  friend,  Lilly,  also  a  scholar  from  Italj',  and  at 
St.  Paul's,  early  in  150."),  the  new  Dean,  John  Colet.  Wolsey 
had  left  Oxford  in  1500.  W^ith  the  withdrawal  of  these 
great  names  Oxf)rd  underwent  a  period  of  quiescence.  War- 
ham  was  elected  Chancellor,  in  150G,  and  Richard  Fox,  as 
Bishop  of  ^^'inchester,  had  already  begun  to  visit  the  col- 
leges with  which  he  was  connected.  He  gave  Balliol  its  new 
statutes,  in  1507,  treating  it  entirely  as  a  home  for  poor 
scholai's.  He  was  preparing  to  found  a  new  college,  which 
should  jireserve  his  name.  Under  Henry  VIII.,  a  king  who 
was  himself  a  scliolar,  the  universitj'  was  to  begin  a  new  era 
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The  kingdom  of  Scotland  took  its  name  and  dynasty  from  a 
race  which  in  early  time  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  ;  Init 
these  people  formed  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
populatiitn  of  the  land.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  Picts 
in  the  north-west,  tlie  Anglians  in  the  south-east,  and  the 
remains  of  the  old  Briti.sh  kingdom  of  Strathclyde  in  the  south- 
west. Until  the  war  of  national  independence  broke  out  with 
the  English,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  (12<S6)  had 
loft  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  throne  doubtful,  no  political 
solidarity  had  been  possible.  The  sense  of  political  unity  grew 
u[)  under  the  fear  of  foreign  domination.  It  was  still  longer 
before  this  sense  became  sntKciently  self-conscious   to  tind  its 
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expression  in  literature.  Until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Scots  dialect  was  nothing  more  than  a  part  of 
the  Northern  English  manner  of  speech,  and  there  was  no 
literature  with  independent  or  national  characteristics. 

The  earliest  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  which  can  The 
lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Scottish  was  produced  in  the  second  entiatiou 
half  of  the  fourteenth  centvn-y,  and  it  was  clearly  the  offsining  from 
of  that  school  of  poets  in  North-west  England,  of  whom  the  Huchowii 
author  of  "  Gawain "  was  the  chief.  As  a  consequence,  the 
author  of  the  "  Grete  Geste  of  Arthur,"  and  other  works  has 
been  claimed  both  as  an  Englishman  and  as  a  Scot.  Huchown 
(a  variant  of  Hugon,  or  Hugh)  of  the  Awle  Ryale  {dc  aula 
regi(f),  as  Wyutown  calls  him  in  his  "Originale  Cronykil  of 
Scotland,"  written  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
a  person  of  whom  we  luiow  nothing  beyond  his  authorship 
of  several  poems ;  unless,  ini  leed,  we  are  justLtied  in  identifying 
him  with  a  certain  Sir  Hugh  of  Eglintoun,  whose  castle  and 
lands  la}-  in  Ajrshire,  and  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Robert  II., 
the  founder  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Sir  Hugh's  life  must 
have  fallen  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  fourteenth 
century  :  and  his  connection  with  the  royal  house  might 
justify  the  phrase  "of  the  Awle  Ryale."  Andrew  of  Wyntown 
speaks  of  Huchown  as  author  of  the  "  Grete  Geste  of  Arthur 
and  the  Awntyre  of  Gawaine,"  which,  though  the  names  of 
two  distinct  works,  are  both  most  probably  incorporated  in 
an  alliterative  romance,  "  Morte  Arthur,"  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  the  Gawain  poet.'  ^^'yntown's  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  "  geste "  agrees  in  most  points,  though  not  in  all,  with 
the  matter  of  the  "  Morte  Arthur "  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us;  and  there  are  similarities  in  stjde  and  diction  which  make 
some  connection  between  the  two  woi-ks  clear.  That  is  all 
one  can  be  sure  of.  It  is  pi'obable,  however,  that  Huchown's 
"  geste  hystoriale "  (as  W\'ntown  sometimes  calls  it)  was 
amplified  early  in  the  fifteenth  centurj'  by  some  Northern  poet, 
who  added  a  detailed  accoimt  of  Arthur's  death  and  burial, 
and  combined  with  it  an  altogether  disproportionate  episode, 
the  poem  called  "  the  Awntyre  of  Gawaine."  This  theory  would 
at  least  account  for  the  dottble  title  given  by  Wyntown,  which 
Trautmann   believes   to  stand   for   a  single   work,  and  for  the 
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discrepancy  as  well  as  the  agreement  between  the  contents 
of  the  "  Morte  Arthur"  and  the  abstract  given  by  the  Scottish 
chronicler. 

The  '•  Pystyll  of  Sweto  Swsane,"  also  referred  to  by  Wyn- 
town,  is  most  probably  to  be  identified  with  a  poem  of  that 
name  existing  in  three  MSS.,  and  printed  by  Laing  in  LS22. 
The  poem  is  written  in  a  strophe  combining  rime  and  alliter- 
ation, the  "major"  being  of  long  lines,  the  "minor"  of  short 
ones  with  alternate  rime.  A  similar  form  is  found  in  a 
Lancashire  poem,  the  "  Anturs  of  Arthur  at  the  Tarnewathelan," 
and  (omitting  the  rime  in  the  major  part,  which  is,  moreover, 
of  vai'ying  length)  in  "  Sire  Gawain  and  the  Grene  Knight " 
(p.  277).  Huchown,  like  all  the  poets  of  the  Xorth-West  School, 
has  a  keen  appreciation  for  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  for  the 
brilliant  chivalric  life  which  was  passing  awaj-.  His  was  not 
so  emotional  nor  so  delicately  organised  a  nature  as  that  of 
the  poet  of  "  Pearl,"  but  he  understood  how  to  present  his 
story  vividly,  and  he  had,  as  A\'yntown  has  remarked,  a  sense 
of  style  as  well  as  a  love  of  the  truthfulness,  which,  as  he 
believed,  characterised  his  authorities.  But  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, not  destined  to  have  nmch  intluence  on  the  growth  of  a 
national  literature  in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  that  group  of 
poets  who  ex]iressed  most  clearly  the  survival  of  the  old 
(iermanic  and  purely  English  tradition  south  of  the  Border. 
Just  because  this  tradition  was  essentially  English,  the  newer 
forms  of  literature  which  had  grown  up  in  the  east  of  England 
under  French  influence  became  the  models  of  the  truly  national 
poets.  For  with  France  Scotland  was  always  in  sympathy. 
Barbour.  The  tirst  of  these  poets  was  John  Barbour  (1^20  ?-1895),  a 

man  whose  way  of  thought  and  choice  of  theme  are  innnistak- 
ably  Scottish.  If  as  little  were  known  about  the  man  as  is 
known  about  Huchown,  there  yet  could  be  no  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  which  side  of  ihe  Border  owned  his  work.  He 
was  of  lower  birth  than  his  fellow  poet,  and  rose  to  be  Arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen.  We  know  thut  he  visited  Oxford  twice, 
France  once ;  was  several  times  auditor  of  exchequer,  received 
two  life  pensions,  probably  for  his  literary  work,  and  that  he 
raortifled  the  smaller  of  them  in  favour  of  the  cathednd  of 
Aberdeen  flfteen  years  before  his  death,  on  condition  that  a 
mass   for   the   souls  of  himself  and   his  parents   were  said  in 
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perpetuity  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  He  himself  records 
that  he  wrote  the  poem  of  the  "  Brus "  [Bruce] — his  most 
important  work — in  1735.  In  the  short  and  pithy  rimed 
couplets  of  "  King  Horn " — linos  which  had  grown  weightier 
and  more  pomted,  if  less  nuisical,  by  the  disappearance  of  weak 
inflections — Barbour  told  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  savioiu- 
of  his  country. 

In  doing  this  ho  produced  a  work  unique  of  its  kind, 
equally  historj',  epic,  and  romance.  The  same  note  which  is 
heard  so  clearly  in  Dunbar,  Douglas,  and  in  the  work  of  all 
Scottish  poets  down  to  Burns,  the  praise  of  "  freedom,"  is 
sounded  for  the  first  time  by  Barbour,  though,  as  is  natural, 
Barbour  laj-s  stress  upon  "  freedom "  as  the  result  of  the 
national  virtue  of  independence,  whilst  with  the  eighteenth- 
century  poet  it  is  the  individual  man  who  is  thought  of  None 
the  less,  it  is  impossible  to  miss  the  relationship  between 

•■  A  kiug  can  luak  ii  belted  kuiglit 
A  marquis,  duke  and  a'  that ; 
But  au  honest  man's  aboou  his  might — 
Guid  faith  bo  maunua  fa'  that  ! " 

and  such  lines  as  these — 

"  A !   fi'edome  is  a  noble  thing  ! 
Fi-odome  ma3'S  man  to  haiff  liking ; 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  gitfis  : 
He  levys  at  es  that  frely  leyvs  !  " 

Bru.<.  I.  22.5  /. 

Barbour  deals  skilfully  with  the  material  at  his  connnand. 
both  written  evidence  and  direct  personal  information,  though 
a  large  legendary  element  is  undoubtedly  present.  After  a 
short  introduction,  he  bruigs  us  quickly  to  the  event  which  he 
looks  upon  as  the  dramatic  cause  of  Robert  the  Bruce's  many 
trials,  the  nuu'der  of  the  traitt)r  John  Comyn.  The  Nemesis  of 
his  sin  has  to  be  lived  down,  but  once  expiated,  his  progress 
is  a  constant  one  from  victory  to  victor}-,  the  story  of  which 
is  told  with  great  consistency  and  healtlw  sentiment,  and 
motived  in  a  way  which  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
man  with  less  insight  into  political  problems  than  Barbour. 
He  is  far  inferior  in  humour  to  his  great  successor  Dunbar, 
but  he  is  far  less  coarse. 

The   Brus   was  finished  in    137s.      Wyntown  tells  us   that 
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he  also  wrote  a  poem  on  the  genealosjy  of  the  Stuarts,  now 
lost,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  ti'aced  the  descent  of  Robert  II. 
from  "  Dardane  Lord  de  Frygya."  A  Troy-romance,  which  has 
perished,  with  the  exception  of  two  passages  of  5DG  and  3,1  Ls 
lines,  belonging  to  its  opening  and  its  close  respectively,  is  ascribed 
to  a  poet  named  Barbovu'  by  two  rubrics  in  a  MS.'  of  Lydgate's 
"Troy  Book,"  which  contains  the  first  of  the  two  fragments 
and  the  opening  half  of  the  second.-     The.se   fragments,  though 


ro..sV--^  nil  J-^  ^^'  ^h  ^"  '^C 't 
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(Jjnlixrsitij  Library,  Cambridge.) 

they  show  some  conuuand  of  form,  do  not  compare  favourably 
with  Lydgate's  poem  on  the  same  subject,  which,  like  the 
Scot's,  is  a  translation  of  Guido  delle  Golonne.  They  arc  in  the 
same  dialect  as  the  "  IJrus,"  but  tiiore  is  considerable  difference 
of  i^hraseology,  and  the  rimes  point  to  a  date  later  than  that 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  Tlie  largo  collection  of  Scottish 
lives  of  the  saints  attributed  to  Barbour  by  Horstniann  is 
very  inferior  to  the  "  Brus "  as  literature,  and  is  certainly  n<n 
from  his  pen. 

'  Carab.  Univ.  MS.,  kk.  5.  3u. 

-  The  whole  of  the  longer  fragmrnt  is  in  JIS.   Douce  118  (.Bodleian). 
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Upon  the  death  of  Earbour  in  1395,  tlicre  comes  a  pause  Ballad 
of  something  hke  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  formal  literature  "''^''**"''^- 
of  Scotland.  During  this  period  the  ballad  literature  was 
growing,  and  the  minstrels  just  south  of  the  border  produced 
ballads  like  that  on  "  The  Battle  of  Otterbum "  (fought 
August  l!»tli,  1388,  between  the  Scots  under  Douglas  and  the 
English  under  the  two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland), 
which  was  later  re-cast  as  "  The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot " ; 
and  such  nondescript  work  as  the  pseudo-prophetic  "  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune,"  which  dealt  with  the  Scottish  wars  down  to 
189i).  Similar  work  must  have  been  produced  north  of  the 
Tweed,  for  Barbour  quotes  the  opening  lines  of  a  ballad  upon 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  the  first  two  stanzas  of  which  are 
given  by  Wyntown  in  his  "Cronykil."' 

There  is  considerable  doubt  about  the  right  ascription  of  THomas  tue 
any  particular  work  to  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  or  Thomas  the 
Rhymer  as  he  is  often  called ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
himself  is  a  historical  personage,  and  that  he  held  a  large 
place  in  the  popular  imagination  as  a  prophet  and  a  poet. 
It  is  known  from  two  thirteenth-century  charters  -  that  a 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune  (or  Earlstown)  lived  in  the  South  of 
Scotland  during  the  close  of  that  century,  and  died  shortly 
before  1294.  The  poem  with  which  his  name  is  most  closely 
connected  is  the  romance  of  "  Sir  Tristrem,"  a  work  standing 
midway  between  the  metrical  romance  and  the  ballad,  which 
in  its  present  form  seems  to  belong  to  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Early  French  romances  on  the  same 
subject  allude  to  one  "  Thomas "  as  authority  for  their  facts, 
and  Gottfried  von  Strasburg  refers  to  "  Thomas  von  Britanje." 
Tins,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Scottish  prophet,  may  well 
account  for  the  belief  Robert  llannynge  of  Brimne  seems  to 
have  had  some  thirty-six  years  after  his  death,  that  "  Sir 
Tristrem"  was  by  Thomas  of  Erceldoune.  The  opening  lines 
of  the  poem  itself  point  rather  against  his  authorship  than 
otherwise,  for  they  mention  him  by  name,  but  in  the  third 
person.     The  author,  whoever  he  may  have   been,  took  more 

'  Cf.  "Brus,"  I.,  3"  mq..  with  "  Cronykil."  VII.  :!(iIO  xrq. 

■  Cf.  "Liber  de  Melros."  Bannatyne  Club.  I.  2!IS.  and  a  deed  (date  12'.il)  in 
the  chartulary  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Soltra.  now  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
Edinburgh. 
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interest  in  venery  than  in  the  passionate  tragedy  of  the  love- 
potion.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  supply  the  gaps  in  his 
French  original,  and  seems  chieily  concerned  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  his  tale  by  condensation  and  omissions,  which  result 
in  a  frequent  sacrifice  of  lucidity.  The  stanza  in  which  the 
poem  is  written  consists  of  four  Alexandrines,  divided  into 
double  that  number  of  short  lines  by  middle  and  end  rime, 
connected  by  a  bob-line'  of  one  accent  wdth  a  fifth  Alexandrine 
line  which  is  similai-ly  divided. 
The  Poet-  The  next  Scottish  poet  was  a  king — one  of  the  poets  who 

'°^'  gave  their  allegiance  to  Chaucer,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them. 
But  James  I.  (1394.-1437)  was  not  onl}'  a  good  poet,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  statesmen  of  his  time,  and  he 
made  a  brave,  though  misuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  an 
orderly  and  strong  government  in  the  place  of  the  faction  and 
misrule  which  had  characterised  the  regency  of  Albany,  and 
had  grown  be}'ond  endurance  mider  the  weak  hand  of  his  son 
Murdoch.  The  EnL!-lish  (iovormncnt,  at  war  with  France,  had 
welcomed  the  hopes  of  peace  and  alliance  with  .Scotland  which 
young  James's  love  for  the  Lady  Joan  Beaufort  held  out,  and 
thr<.)Ugh  Bedford's  influence  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated, 
and  the  young  king,  who  had  lived  in  captivity  for  eighteen 
years,  had  been  sent  back  to  Scotland  with  his  bride  in  1424. 
His  Ijrief  but  brilliant  reign,  and  bis  tragic  death  at  Perth  at 
the  hands  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  his  Highland  savages,  need 
no  emphasis.  The  devotion  of  Catherine  Douglas  was  only 
surpassed  liy  that  of  the  queen  herself,  who  received  tw-o  wounds 
in  lier  effort  to  save  the  man  who,  as  a  lover  had  }irop]ietieally 
sung  of  her,  that 

'■  Tliu.s  tliis  Huure  

So  liertly  has  unto  my  help  attciidit 

Tliiit  from  tlie  dfth  liir  iiinu  .sclii.'  lias  dcfi'iidit." 

The  The  "  Kinyis   Uuair  "  ("King's  book"),  written  in  the  first 

Quair."        half  of  1423,  tells  how  the  poet  had  first  seen  the  Lady  Joan, 

daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somer.set  and  niece  to  Henry  l\.,  from 

'  The  stanza  therefore  looks  like  one  of  eleven  lines  with  this  rime-order  ; 
ababababcbc,  the  ninth  beinf,'  the  bob-line.  The  same  form  occurs  in  the  last 
three  strophes  of  Laurence  Minot's  song  on  the  siege  of  Tournay.  A  similar 
form,  due  to  the  division  of  septenars  by  middle-rime.,  is  seen  in  Dunbar's 
'•IJallat  of  Our  Lady"  {rf.  p.  710). 
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his  dungeou  window,  as  Arcite  liad  seen  Eniil^-e  walking  in  the 
garden  beneath,  and,  hke  Arcite,  had  loved  the  lady  who  seemed 
to  liim  to  possess  "  Beautee  eneuch  to  niak  a  world  to  dote." 
The  poem  is  in  Chancer  stanza,  and  affords  clearest  evidence 
of  a  very  careful  study  of  the  English  poet's  work.  There  are 
constant  reminiscences  of  passages  and  scenes  not  only  from 
the  "  Knight's  Tale,"  but  from  the  "  Parlement  of  Fowles,"  the 
"  House  of  Fame,"  and  "  Troilus  and  Cryseyde."  The  allegorical 
form  into  which  the  facts  of  his  experience  are  cast,  and  the 
frequent  reminders  one  gets  that  the  author  is  a  pupil,  not  a 
master,  would  be  apt  to  prove  wearisome  were  it  not  for  his 
evident  sincerity — his  highest  quality,  and  a  certain  grace  of 
manner  which  is  his  own.  James  is  quite  without  Chaucer's 
ironical  humour,  and  has  little  of  his  power  of  characterisation. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  more  inti'ospective.  He  takes  six 
stanzas  to  describe  the  Lady  Joan's  appearance,  and  does  it  in 
pretty  and  fancifid  phrase,  but  leaves  no  definite  picture  in 
the  mind.  It  is  the  king — the  "  verraj'  parfit  gentil  knight," 
with  his  high  chivalric  ideals,  who,  to  judge  from  his  poem, 
■' nevere  .  .  .  ni>  vileinye  ne  sayde  In  al  his  lyf,"  not  his 
lady-love,  that  we  learn  to  know ;  the  poem  is  lyrical  not 
dramatic.  The  dialect  of  the  poem  is  artificial,  the  language 
of  a  Northerner  trying,  like  the  author  of  "  Lancelot  of  the 
Laik,"  to  write  Chaucerian  English,  and  the  verso  is  smooth 
and  musical,  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Lydgate,  though 
James  undoubtedly  allowed  himself  licences  which  are  not 
found  in  Chaucer.'  (Jther  poems  have  been  assigned  to  him, 
amongst  them  "  Christis  (Christ's)  Ku-k  on  the  Green,"  which 
is  profiably  Ijy  James  V.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  a 
balade  ("rhyme  royal")  called  "Good  Counsel,"  and  evidently 
inspired  by  Chaucer's  "Fie  fro  the  prees"  {i.e.  the  crowd),  is 
rightly  ascribed  to  .lames  I. 

'  /'.If.  he  rimes  together  two  Hues  endiiiff  with  the  same  word  and  the 
same  meauincf '  more  than  once,  and  does  not  distinguish  bet%veen  rimes  in  ;/ 
and  !/(',  but  this  is  Northern.  After  making'  all  allowances  for  confusion 
on  the  poet's  part  concerninfr  Chaucer's  use  of  final  e,  and  for  its  probable 
omission  in  many  cases  by  the  copyist  of  the  JIS.,  there  still  remain  several 
lines  where  James  evidently  allowed  the  pause  to  supply  the  place  of  an 
unaccented  syllable,  or  where  uncertain  accent  (schn-chmdc  liitoiivnfi')  extends 
beyond  the  second  foot.  Anakrusis  is  omitted  more  frequently  than  in 
Cbaucer's  heroic  line. 
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Andrew  of  Wvntown.  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fom-- 
teenth  century,  though  he  wrote  in  verse,  was  no  poet,  but 
rather  the  first  Scot  to  write  the  history  of  his  land  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  John  of  Fordoun,  a  contemporary  of  Barbour, 
the  author  of  the  tirst  five  books  of  the  "  Scotichronicon,"  and 
Walter  Bower,  Abbot  of  Inchcolm,  who  had  written  the  con- 
clusion from  the  death  of  David  I.  in  1153,  in  another  eleven 
books,  had  anticipated  Wyntown  as  historians,  but  their  appeal 


Andrew  of 
Wyntown. 


Tin:   I'KiuKV   ui"   ST.   sEi:r,   Lucii   leven. 

was  only  to  those  who  could  read  Latin.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Fordoun's  "  Gesta  Annalia,"  added  as  supplement  to 
his  Chronicle,  which  gave  a  record  of  events  from  the  time  of 
Stephen  down  to  the  year  1385.  But  Wj-ntown's  book  was 
meant  to  be  and  was  a  popular  handbook,  and,  therefore,  was 
■\\Titten  in  Scottish,  and,  above  all,  in  verse  of  the  popular 
four-accent  romance  measure  adopted  by  Barbour.  Andrew  of 
Wyntown  became  in  time  (1395)  Prior  of  St.  Serfs,  a  foundation 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  powerful  priory  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  began  to  write  his  "  Oryg3'nale  Cronykil  of  Scotland "  at 
the  request  of  his  friend,  Sir  John  of  the  Wemyss ;  he  finished 
it  between  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  iUbany  in  1420.  and 
James  I.'s  return  to  Scotland  in  1424,  and  he  probably  did  not 


Hemryson. 
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live  long  after  tliis  liappy  event.  The  "  Ory;4'\-nale  Cronj-lcil  " 
is  divided  into  nine  books  in  honour  of  the  nine  orders  of 
angels,  and  it  is  called  "  Orygj-nale  "  because  the  history  in  it 
is  traced  from  the  beginning  of  things.  Adani  and  Eve  were 
not  "  original  "  enough  for  this  teleological  historian,  so  after 
a  prologue  and  summary  of  contents  one  reads — 

"  Off  Angi'Uis  iKiw  sail  ye  heir 
lu  this  t'lilluwand  next  Cheptere."" 

Thus  even  the  headings  of  the  chapters  are  decked   out   with 
the  attractive  tinkle  of  a  rime.     By  the  time  one  has  reached 
the  close  of  the  ninth  book  events  have  advanced  to  the  deatli 
of  Robert  III.  in  1406. 
Robert  Robert  Henryson  or  Henderson  (c.  14.30-c.  1500)  was,  after 

James,  the  next  Scottish  poet  of  note.  He,  like  the  king,  was 
a  (.'haucerian,  and  he  had  a  distinct  knack  of  writing  in  his 
master's  pathetic  and  romantic  vein  with  not  more  exaggera- 
tion of  these  qualities  perhaps  than  is  the  natural  fate  of 
imitators.  But  Henryson  was  more  than  a  Chaucerian,  for  ho 
was  the  first  writer  of  pastoral  poetry  in  these  islands.  It  is 
no  small  praise  to  his  "  Robene  and  Makyne "  to  say  that  it 
anticipates  "Duncan  <^Tray" — which  tells  the  same  tale  with 
the  roles  of  the  lovers  reversed — by  something  like  four  centm'ies 
and  a  half.  Not  that  no  pastoral  poems  of  this  description 
were  written  between  the  two  referred  to — not  that  Henryson's 
poem  can  compare  with  Burns 's  for  either  mrlody  or  dramatic 
condensation — but  there  is  a  freedom  and  originality  of  liandHng 
in  both  poems,  at  the  same  time  that  tin.'  jiastura!  s|)irit  i.s 
maintained,  which  justifies  one  in  saying  that  with  Henryson, 
as  with  Burns,  the  pastoral  lyric  was  an  independent  and 
indigenous  growth,  rather  than  the  often  sickly  and  always 
artificial  importation  wliicli  obtained  soutli  of  the  Tweed. 
Scottish  pastoral  is  more  expressive  of  a  real  social  condition 
than  anything  since  Theocritus,  and  though,  of  coiu-se,  it  is  far 
rougher  and  less  gracefid,  it  is  less  sophisticated.  The  Enii-lish 
pastoral  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  botli  artificial  and  sickly; 
that  of  the  sixteenth  cannot  escape  the  former  charge  in  s])ite 
of  the  exquisite  melodies  of  sonic  numbers  in  the  "Shepherd's 
Calendar."  "  Robene  and  Jlakyne  "  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other;  "Duncan  Grey  "  needs  no  apology  nor  justification.     But 
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Henryson's  chief  and  probably  one  of  his  latest  works  is  his 
pathetic  sequel  to  "  Troilus  and  Crj'seyde,"  which,  until  Urry's 
edition  of  Chaucer  in  1721,  was  included  amonsr  the  Engrlish 
poet's  works.  As  Chaucer  conceived  the  tale,  it  was  a  "  tragedye," 
and  no  other  end  was  possible  for  Troilus  than  to  meet  his 
death  on  the  battle-field  by  the  hand  of  Achilles.  The  Scottish 
poet,  however,  continues  the  tale  where  Chaucer  left  ofi"  and 
punishes  Cressida  suitably  for  her  perfidy.  She  is  deserted 
by  Dionied,  and  when  she  reviles  Cupid  for  this  she  is  attacked 
by  leprosy  as  a  punishment.  The  meeting  between  this  woeful 
wreck   of   beauty   and   Troilus   as   he   I'eturns   victorious   from 


pjriCftTU3  of  tl).-  TltyUci 
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the  field  of  battle  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  in  all 
literature.  He  throws  her  a  purse  and  gay  jewels,  seeming 
to  find  amidst  the  horror  of  her  disfigm-ement  a  recollection 
of  his  love;  while  she,  hearing  from  those  who  surround  her 
the  author  of  the  boon,  dies  in  the  passion  of  remorse,  be- 
queathing to  him  the  "  rubie  I'ed "  which  he  had  sent  her 
as  "  drowrie."  With  the  exception  of  the  seven  stanzas  of 
her  "  Complaint,"  which  are  in  a  nine-lined  strophe  with  rime- 
order  aidiKjiTihiih}  the  "Testament  of  Cresseid"  is  written  in 
the  Troilus  stanza. 

'  This  is  the  same  stanza  as  that  used  for  the  "Complaint  of  Auelida"  in 
Chaucer's  ■'  Compleynt  of  feire  Anelida  and  fals  Arcite." 
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Henryson  used  tlie  same  measure  in  his  nther  long  work 
the  "  Tale  of  Orpheus,"  the  chief  interest  of  which  lies  in 
the  evidence  it  offers  of  the  poet's  knowledge  of  the  scholastio 
learning  of  his  time,  and  the  special  interest  he  took  in  music, 
which  was  one  of  the  sciences  of  the  Quadrivium.  The  school- 
master of  Dunfermline — for  there  is  reason  to  think  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Grammar  School  there — made  good  use  in 
this  way  of  his  learning,  and  transformed  the  old  fairy  tale 
of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  as  it  was  conceived  of  by  the  older 
Scottish  i^oet  of  the  romance  of  "  Sir  Orpheo,"  into  a  work  which, 
if  it  does  nothing  else,  gives  a  proof  of  the  culture  which 
was  growing  up  in  Scotland  as  the  residt  of  James  I.'s  short 
reign.  Another  work  of  this  poet  was  a  series  of  thirteen 
"  Fables  of  yEsop "  in  "  rime-ro^-al,"  probably  written  between 
1470  and  1-iSO.  Their  style  is  light  and  tlie  power  of  dialogue 
considerable,  but  they  are  too  long :  and  yet  the  "  Taill  of 
the  Uplandis  ilous  and  the  Burges  Mous  "  is  really  excellently 
told,  is  much  the  brightest  of  the  series,  and  will  bear  com- 
parison with  W'yatt's  version  of  the  stor\-  without  any  diminu- 
lion  of  the  impression  it  makes.  Finally,  mention  must  be 
made  of  his  retlective  poems,  such  as  "  The  Abbey  Walk " — 
teaching  the  duty  of  submission,  the  quaint  "  metaphysical 
conceit  of  the  "  (larniond  of  Gude  Ladeis,"  and  his  satirical 
"  Reasoning  betwixt  Aige  and  Yowth."  The  first  of  these  is 
in  an  eight-lined  stiinza  of  octosyllabics  with  cross-rime,  and 
the  refrain,  "  Obey  and  thank  thy  God  of  all " ;  whilst  the 
quatrains  of  the  "  Garmond  "  show  no  less  than  the  "  Robcne 
and  Makyne  "  his  mastery  of  cadence  and  pause.  Closely  allied 
to  the  tone  of  these  is  his  allegorical  ballad  of  the  "  Bludy 
Serk."  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  examples  of  ballad  poetry  extant, 
and  it  is  significant  for  the  literary  history  of  the  ballad  in 
Great  ISritain  that  it  should  so  early  have  taken  this  distinctly 
moralising  form.  The  love  for  pointing  a  moral  has  been 
fatal  to  the  development  of  this  kind  i>f  literature  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Henryson  must  be 
remembered  as  the  introducer  of  pastoral  and  as  the  first  pure 
lyrist  in  Scottish  literature.  It  is  only  because  he  wrote  so 
comparatively  little  that  was  wholly  original  that  he  cannot 
be  ranked  along  with  Dunbar :  though  even  when  he  imitated 
others  he  always  added  something  of  his  own. 
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With  Dunbar  (c.  1460-c.  1517)/  the  greatest  of  Scottish  poets  wuuam 
before  Burns,  we  reach  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
though  scarcely  to  be  described  as  a  Humanist  himself,  yet 
he  lived  in  a  time  when  the  humanities  were  beginnins:  to 
gain  ground  ^Villiam  Dunbar  was  the  poet,  as  James  lY. 
was  the  king,  of  that  short  bright  day  which  shone  on  Scotland 
before  the  cataclysm  which  overwhelmed  the  land  after  Flodden 
Field.  There  is  something  pathetic,  if  not  tragic,  in  the  happy 
ring  of  the  rimes  which  were  sung  by  this  poet-friend  of  James, 
the  melancholy  and  romantic  king-errant  who  threw  away  his 
life  and  men  at  Flodden.  With  all  the  limitations  of  his  genius, 
Dunbar  was  yet  a  pioneer  who  might  have  done  nuich  for 
the  future  of  Scottish  poetry  had  not  ruin,  disorder,  and  fanatic 
protest  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  cast  a  cloud 
upon  the  people's  capacity  for  joy  which  was  not  easily  to  be 
dispelled.  Dunbar  was  no  poet  of  the  stronger  passions,  the 
writer  of  no  epic  or  drama,  but  he  records  for  us  a  variety  of 
quieter,  pleasanter  moods.  His  pioems  deal  chietly  with  the 
vanities  of  life,  but  this  was  largely  a  natural  reaction  against 
the  threadbare  themes  of  the  older  serious  poets  ;  it  was  reaction 
in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey  in 
England,  but  this  was  because  the  jjoet's  genius  was  not 
philosophic  and  melancholy,  but  luunorous  and  satiric.  Dunbar 
has  more  in  connuon  with  the  Chaucer  who  met  the  pilgrims 
at  the  Tabard  Inn  than  all  the  other  Chaucerians  put  together. 
They  only  knew  the  (^'haucer  who  mooned  in  the  "  Garden  of 
the  Rose " ;  he  gave  a  new  interest  to  literature  by  calling 
attention  in  occasional  epiciu-ean  verse  to  the  passing  moods 
of  the  poet's  own  life,  which  was  also  the  life  of  his  readers. 
In  "How  Dunbar  was  desyred  to  be  ane  fivir"  he  gives  the 
record  of  his  early  vagabond  j'cars  in  the  dress  of  St.  Francis. 
In  his  "  Old  Gray  Horse  "  he  playfully  tells,  in  form  of  fable, 
his  quest  after  the  benefice  that  did  not  come  ;  at  another  time 
he  gives  the  dull  tit  that  stops  his  riming — but  that  does  not 
prevent  there  bemg  a  rime  ("  Of  his  Headache ")  to  tell  about 
it.      Sometimes    the    low  sad    note  of  such   an   exquisite  little 

1  Dunbar  may  liave  died  any  time  lietween  l.")13,  the  year  of  Flodden,  and 
1530,  when  Lyndsay.  in  his  "  Papyngo,"  praise.s  him  as  a  poet  of  the  past,  and 
speaks  of  Douglas  (d.  1.522)  as  the  fjreate.st  of  the  poets  who  had  recently 
died:  so  Dunbar's  death  would  fall  about  1517,  or,  at  least,  before  1522. 
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poem  as  "  What  is  this  life  but  a  straight  way  to  death  "  makes 
itself  heard  through  his  laughter — through  even  the  boisterous 
humour  which  produced  "  The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins "  (probably  1507),  perhaps  as  a  picture  of  an  actual  revel 
held  on  Shrove  Tuesday  at  the  gay  court  of  the  doomed  king. 
The  grotesque  figures  of  ttie  cardinal  vices  and  their  followings 
are  rapidly  sketched  in  tluar  dance  before  "  ilahoun  "  with  an 
almost  bitter  humour,  which  culminates  m  the  satire  of  the 
last  stanza  reserved  for  the  Highlanders,  who,  it  is  suggested, 
are  far  worse  than  all  the  Deadly  Sins  together.  The  quick 
movement  of  the  tail-rime  (I.,  p.  037)  in  the  twelve-lined  stanzas 
heightens  the  di-amatic  effect  of  the  whole  description. 

And  yet  Dunbar  did  not  altogether  desert  the  older 
allegorical  forms  in  spite  of  his  numberless  occasional  pieces 
of  the  kind  suggested.  "The  Thrissil  and  the  Rois "  ("The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose")  and  the  "(ioldyn  Targe"  are  both 
artificial  poems  of  the  same  order,  and  every  whit  as  well 
executed  as  the  "  Kingis  (^luair "  ;  indeed,  the  former  reminds 
one  especially  of  James's  poem  and  of  the  "  Parlenient  of 
Fowles."  It  is  probable  that  Dunbar,  who  had  graduated 
at  St.  Andrews  and  had  entered  the  priesthood  after  a 
short  and  unjileasant  experience  of  the  Franciscan  habit, 
was  sent  in  1501  with  the  ambassadors  to  the  court  of 
Henry  VH.  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  king  with 
the  Princess  Margaret  Tudor.  This  visit  may  have  inspired 
his  poem  "  In  Honour  of  the  Cite  of  London'  :  and  the  hand- 
some gifts  given  by  the  king  to  "the  rhymer  of  Scotland" 
may  well  have  been  rewards  for  this  and  other  poems'  when 
the  poet  next  visited  London  on  the  occasion  of  the  actual 
betrothal.  In  January,  l.o02,  the  twelve-year-old  princess  was 
betrothed  to  James  IV.  by  proxy,  and  on  May  9th,  150:5,  Dunbar 
had  fini.shed  his  poem  in  honour  of  the  match  {rf.  last  line  of 
the  "  Thrissil  and  the  Rois ").  He  also  wrote  to  welcome  her 
arrival  the  short  ballad   "  Now  fixyre,  fayrest   off  every  fayre," 


'  '7'.  Privy  Purse  iVccormts  of  Henry  VII.  Two  suras  of  £6  l.Ss.  4d.  were 
paid  to  '■  tlie  rhymer  of  Scotland"  on  December  31st,  l.'.Ol.  and  January  7th, 
1  .",02.  The  MS.  Chronicle  (Vit.  A.  XVI..  fol.  200,  Cotton  Collection)  in  which 
the  poem  on  London  occurs,  relates  that  it  was  made  at  a  dinner  jjiven  by 
•'tlie  niair"  to  the  Scottish  ambassadors  by  ■•  ane  of  the  said  Scottis  givying' 
attendance  upon  a  Bishop  ambassador." 
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■which  was  set  to  music,  still  in  existence.'  He  soon  became 
a  privileged  favourite  of  the  queen,  and  probably  accompanied 
her  when  she  visited  the  North  of  Scotland  in  1511,  for  "The 
Queen's  Progress  at  Aberdeen "  is  evidently  the  result  of 
personal  observation.  His  intimacy  with  her  is  shown  by  some 
playful  lyrics  on  her  wardrobe-keeper  Doig,  and  by  his  "  Dance 
in  the  (^)uenis  Chalmer"  (chaml)er),  the  description  of  an 
uncouth  dance  he  arranged  for  her  airuisemeiit.  But  the 
ecclesiastical  promotion  for  which  he  did  not  cease  to  hope 
^\^ls  withheld,  though  wo  know  of  a  pension  of  £10  granted  in 
1500,  Avhich  had  subsequentl}'  been  increa.sed  to  £20,  and  then 
to  £80,  "  during  life  or  until  promoted  to  a  benetice  of  the 
value  of  £40  or  more  yearly."  With  this  and  various  occasional 
gifts  he  had  to  rest  content,  th<High  the  queen  pleaded  for 
him,  and  he  expressed  the  wish  that  the  king  were  "  John 
Thomsonnis  Man."-  James  would  not  easily  give  ui>  so  bright 
an  ornament  to  his  court. 

"The  Thrissil  and  the  Rois"  is  an  heraldic  and  symbolic  "The 
allegory  which  sings  the  praises  of  the  3oimg  couple  under  and^the 
the  tigure  of  the  national  flowers.  Interweaving  with  this  Rois." 
praise  a  description  of  the  roj'al  ariDS  of  Scotland,  the  poet 
symbolises  the  king  by  the  lion,  and  makes  Dame  Nature — 
who,  after  the  manner  of  the  "  Parlement  of  Fowles,"  has 
sunnnoned  all  the  birds  and  beasts  to  choose  their  leaders — 
commend  to  him  the  exercise  of  "justice  with  mercy  and  con- 
science," with  the  warning  to  "lat  no  small  heist  suflir  skaith  na 
skornis^  Of  greit  beistis  that  bene  of  moir  piscence."^  But 
though  one  naturally  thinks  of  the  similarities  with  Chaucer 
and  James  I. — for  the  poem  is  essentially  a  Chaucerian  one 
and  is  written  in  the  Chaucer  stanza — j'et  there  are  imjwrtant 
characteristics  which  give  it  a  strongly  personal  tone.  i)unbar's 
genius  was  nothing  if  not  lyrical,  and  this  has  saved  him  from 
the  danarer  of  wearying  us  which  beset  the  "  Kingis  Quair," 
James's  praise  of  his  lady  is  more  than  seven  times  the  length 
of  Dunbar's  praise  of  his  king's  marriage,  and  the  hitter's 
greater  sense  of  projiortion  in  the  handling  of  a  fashionable 
but  dangerous  form  marks  his  strong  poetic  .sense.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  same  praise  cannot  be  given  to  his  diction.     This 

1  Royal  5IS.S.   'iS,    Append,  fol.    13  v.  and  16  r.  -  The   husband  of    a 

masterful  wife.  '■'  Harm  or  scorn.  ■*  Power  (puissance). 
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is  certainly  soiiiothing  new  in  Scottish  literature,  and  is  un- 
doubted jaroof  of  the  nation's  growing  culture,  ami  of  thr> 
increasing  influence  of  French  art  and  politics,  but  the  'aureate'' 
st}-le  which  Danbar  was  the  first  to  introduce,  and  which 
Gawin  Douglas  readily  adopted  and  exaggerated,  was  a  form 
of  "  conceit"  similar  to  the  Petrarchan  affectations  of  the 
sonneteers  and  the  Guevaran  extravagances  of  the  Eujihuists, 
laughed  at  later  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  old  forms  of  ex- 
pression were,  no  doubt,  growing  effete.  I.'unfiar  must  have 
felt,  as  Wyatt  and  Surre)-  did,  that  some  new  method  of  ex- 
pression was  Jieeded,  and  he  sought  a  solution  of  the  luxiblem 
in  an  extension  of  the  vocabulary  by  musical  epithets  of  foreign 
origin  and  a  freshening  of  the  poetic  style  by  ingenious  com- 
parisons. But  neither  of  these  devices  is  a  substitute  for  the 
poetic  imagination.  Dunbar  maintains  a  more  even  level  than 
Chaucer  :  he  keeps  his  allegoiy  well  in  hand,  he  is  skilful 
in  tlie  choice  of  words,  but  he  is  far  less  imaginative,  tar  less 
suggestive. 

Unfortunately,  "  The  (lolden  Targe,"  Dunbar's  other  courtly 
poem,  is  even  more  "  aureate "  in  diction  and  style.  Though 
the  basis  of  the  allegory  is  much  slighter  and  in  less  close  touch 
with  concrete  reality — for  it  tells  of  the  powerlessness  of  Reason 
before  Love  when  aided  by  Beauty  and  the  loved  one's  presence 
— yet  the  description  of  the  conflict  between  "  Piesoun  with  the 
Scheld  of  Gold  so  scliene  "  {i.e.  bright)  and  the  forces  of  Venus 
is  drawn  out  to  considerably  greater  length  than  the  poem  of 
the  "awfull  Thrissil"  and  the  "fresche  Rois."  It  is,  indeed, 
consistent  with  the  mcreased  use  of  conceits,  such  as  the 
"cristall  teris "  of  "Aurora"  for  the  dew,  and  "the  purpur 
hevyn  our-scailit  in  silver  sloppis,"  that  a  more  complicated 
stanza  form  should  have  been  selected — the  nine-line  stanza 
of  "  Anelida's  Complaint"  (p.  710,  note),  used  only  two  years 
previously  by  Douglas  in  his  "  Palice  of  Honour " ;  but  the 
subject-matter  is  too  slight  for  the  heavy  embroidered  finery 
in  which  it  is  decked. 

The  verse  in  both  poems  is  nuisical,  but  it  differs  in  several 

important   respects   from  the  Chaucerian   technique.      Dimbar 

makes  as  little  approach  as  King  James  and  less  than  Henryson 

to   Chaucer's   skilful  use  of  enjamhcnwut'   for  lending  variety 

['  The  sense  runs  on  to  the  next  stanza  withcmt  a  clear  break.] 
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to  the  rhythm  of  his  hue;  on  the  othei-  haiul,  lie  finploys 
the  '■  epic "  ctesura  more  frenuently  than  the  EngHsh  poet. 
His  study  of  the  unrimed  alliterative  metre  makes  itself  felt 
in  the  use  of  alliteration  in  almost  every  line ;  a  point  which 
also  difl'crcntiates  his  work  from  that  of  the  earlier  ('haneeriaus. 

,.1_JL®  iiljcn  gone  to  bco  Ibar  ufmum  iHcpttf 
Jr4ilct«io  bya  rolrrt  oio  jttcrctt 
l©pfp:<ingn)C3oIopnc4noiIlin<ifxifi>nc 
MDiflicIcrtocpuntbctncs  cnflallvne 
©laoingtljcmcryfoiilismtbsitnta 
£>:  pbcbiiB  tbas  m  purpi.r  capt  micfl 
I©p  raifc  tbc  lark  tlje  bctopns  tiiciiKralc  fytic 
Jn  mav/in  till  a  ino:olto  inyitbfiillctt 

^till  angdiitc  thitbhois  (aiig  rtjai'rfjouria 
IBittjintbairfourfpnsgrnicintofb'Wrbouti?, 
SpFaraUtqtif)ittanoreoctt))?(l)bIoHW0furtc 
anamalit  lUas  fbcfetoc  rbfri)  all  f  olourts 
'^rpcrlpo.'oppifl  tfbabcmlJlbit  Cfijoimc^ 
flDii^ill  all  111  balmc  oio  b.'and;  anD  lei  lie  Uitt 
'SopartfraplxbiiBOfoaiiro.'agrrtc 

;^ircrilfal!fcnsj[faa)f)rngontf)eti<J""'B 
©nl)ilt2f)efo:Iufeallo-«ntl'P%fi'';'9^f^ 

:f 02  iiw'rtt)  ofrnaj*  apt  ^  fhi'ppi's  atiO  ttr^l)  ijapps's » 
'^bcbitoistangbpontbefciiocraoppi's 
nDitij  ninciifenoff  as  bniiia  cljapcU  clerln's 
^tjc  ro^is  )?ong  neU)  fp;coiii5  of  rjiair  bnopfs 
UDac  pottfii  t  b:p  EDi  tl)  IjcDinli;'  bttiall  o;oppi8 
<S't)20iibmif8r«)cbimvnga3nibpfptrbJff, 
'Zhcftpcs  tangfoj  ffboitfVi'Scf  fbclartfls 
/^mtrpiirbcUTmourffailitmaiwraoppJS 
jDurgtIt  tt)c  trf '8  fcaticljis  left  iwrtas 

T>oumtou  ffjctyaatTUJirrattfiJi^fp  llrmif  s 
SolMftlraffarnt^ailpbanDlemys      ^ 
^ataUtS«:Ubw9lam|)0«otewofIic|)f 

I'AGE    rilclJI    "Till-;    (iOLDKN    TAIKJE." 
(77(!    .-Ifhwrt/ts'  Librai-^i,  KitinbuT'jh.) 

Both  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions  are  represented  in 
Dunbar's  work,  and  tliis  helps  to  give  it  a  truly  national 
character. 

The  unruiicd  alliterative  measure  was  selected  by  him  for  his  His 
"Tua  Mariit  Wemonand  the  W'odo"  (widow) — a  bitterly  satirical  ^^*'^^- 
narrative  poem,  very  ditVorent  in  tone  from  those  just  discussed. 
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It  is  full  of  dramatic  characterisation  and  drastic  Imniour.  The 
opinions  of  the  three  ladies  upon  the  obHgations  of  marriage 
remind  (jne  of  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue,  and  were  certainly 
inspired  by  it :  but  there  is  all  tlie  difference  in  the  world 
between  salt  satire  and  cynieisui  expressed  in  language  of 
extreme  licence  from  the  mouths  of  young  and  beautiful  women, 
and  the  irony,  combined  with  bonhoinie,  which  is  felt  through 
and  beneath  the  profligate  boasting  of  the  Wife  of  Bath.  It 
is  not  sufficient  explanation  of  this  difference  to  remark  that 
the  society  of  James  IV.'s  court  was  very  corrupt.  The  differ- 
ence of  tone  is  due  to  the  poets,  not  to  their  material.  If 
any  excuse  be  .sought  it  is  to  be  i'ound  in  the  fact  that  the 
poem  is  an  early  work.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  rhythm 
of  the  verse  is  very  different  fn.nn  tliat  of  Langland  and  the 
Gawain  poet.  The  further  loss  of  final  inflections,  the  increasing 
number  of  Romance  words,  and  a  conse(pient  further  misunder- 
standing of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  Old  English 
alliterative  line,  have  reduced  the  nuisic  verv  much  to  that 
of  the  "Tumbling  verse"  with  anaptestic  lilt  described  by 
James  I.  of  England  in  liis  "  lleulis  and  Cautelis  (rales  and 
cautionsj  of  Scottis  Poesie." '  Dunbar  also  adopts  a  device 
apparently  borrowed  from  Huchown,  and  seen  in  the  "  Morte 
Arthur,"  that  of  accunuilative  alliteration,  i.e.  the  carrying  of 
the  same  alliterative  letter  through  several  lines.  The  short 
rimed  poem  on  "The  Twa  Gunnneris  "  (Gossips)  has  been  often 
compared  with  the  "  Tua  ilariit  Wemen  and  the  Wedo,"  but  its 
coarseness  is  not  licentious,  and  it  is  far  more  like  Skelton's 
"Tunnyng  of  Eleanor  Piunnning"  in  tone.  One  is  reminded 
again  of  Chaucer's  .skill  as  a  teller  of  fablutu.r  in  the  "  Freiris 
of  Berwik,"  a  .satirical  poem  in  rimed  couplets,  about  the 
authorship  of  which,  however,  there  is  some  doubt. 
Fiytings.'  Closely  related  to  his  satires  are  his  lampoon.s.     His  vitu- 

perative "  Flyting  of  Dunbar  and  Kennedy  "  (a  contemporary 
poet)  reminds  one  of  Skelton's  similar  abuse  of  Garnesche,  of 
the  French  "jeux  partis,"'  and  the  Frovengal  "  sirventois."  ^ 
But  such  "  Fiytings,"  or  poetic  tournaments  of  wit  and  raillery, 
are  found  in  Gaelic  and  in  the  Scandinavian  "  Loki  Sennar," 
or   "  Flyting "  of  Loki  with   the   gods  of  Asgard,  and  farther 

[}  Poetic  dialogues  (uirIlt  strict  rules  as   tu  form)    in   wiiich  alternatives  are 
proposed  and  defended  by  the  interlocutors.         -  Satirical  poems  ] 
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parallels  might  be  cited  in  the  poetical  duels  of  Callimachus, 
Ovid,  Pogc^io  with  Philelt'o,  and  Luigi  Pnlci  with  ilatteo  Franco. 
A  similar  "Flyting"  is  the  subject  of  Dunbar's  "Tournament 
against  the  Telyouris  and  Sowtaris "  (Tailors  and  Shoemakers), 
a  pt)em  which  seems,  somewhat  naturally,  to  have  offended  these 
handicrafts,  and  to  have  called  forth  an  "  Aniendis  "  (apology), 
which  made  them  still  more  ridiculous.  So  this  abuse-Hinging 
became  fashionable,  and  was  practised  with  zest  l)y  Lindsay, 
James  Y.,  and  other  later  poets,    until    the    fashion   died   out 

•'S^boH  ocDillis  t«fmbcrfl)o«nitfit!)om)>o6c 
'^boH  f  igirfciif  fiilfilo  of  birnpng  fyie 
^\)mi  ff/):fneff(-rrtcoffiyiil;aiiobobct  pifoc 
-^bo  n  cocaf  rs9  f  (jat  tbirJ)  f  be  ficbt  of  tl)p  ire 
a  firapif  bus  fiill  mon\'  a  giiorij?  fi«c 
^i>At  cff  Itoaro  in  rbario  b4D  neltoirplcfadcc 
©retc 500  J  p:4j?  to  tab  on  tbe  ijctiscancc 

jfn  mafoynbcor  im  ttias  oiircfirft  ic  iiwoe 
ZlnO  f  w  f  bcbcto)?ii  ourcbalp  faoer  lent 
^\)tiicuai  perfonel)i0  fonc  in  a  goo  bcoe 
<^o  fab  ma  b ynoc  apon  t\)e  tnaioyn  gent 
iClene  of  bir  co2fr/ano  f  Icnar  of  enf  ent 
'(Ebatbnrctbe  banicqubilb  coiiit  usfra  care 
§ci)0  bring  toirgyn  dcnartb'i"  ffbo  Boas  s\xt 
(BrcteU)46  tbclii8/rt;at  tboubaofoztofctng 
'^^befnitebertf  tb:on  fby  falfe  counfailitig 
'^boitgertmaiibynocfonfenttonofbatllozang; 
IDedyne  bis  goo/aiio  bieb  bis  bye  biBDinjj 
33  balp  \Ot\tc  bcris  fnf  bfatt  Oiitncftng 
'^Ebacfo:  tbo"  fro  tbc  foy  of  pacaoifc 
Sno  t{)pne  of  rpzing  lOas  banya  foz  tlyftkt 

PASSAGE    FROM    "THE    FLYTING    OF    DUXliAR    AND    KEXXJEDY." 

i^l'he  Advocates'  Lilmmj,  Edinburgh.) 

with  Byron's  ridicule  of  the  Lake  poets.  The  only  one  of 
Dunbar's  satirical  poems  which  still  calls  for  mention  is  liis 
humorous  account  of  the  attempt  made  by  John  Dauuaii, 
the  French  "leich,"  to  tly  from  the  top  of  Stirling  Castle  to 
Calais.  In  the  "Ballad  of  the  Fenyeit  Freir  of  Tungland," 
the  poet  has  pilloried  this  charlatan  with  the  happiest  ridicule, 
had  left  his  reputation  as  innocent  of  honour  as  the  friar 
was  of  his  borrowed  plumes  after  the  visitation  of  the  birds. 
The  measure  is  the  tail-rime  [rime  come)  natural  to  the  ballad. 
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Graver  jt^^  ^]jp  close  ot'  his  lite  in  the  dark  clays  which  fell  upon 

Poems.         ,  .  .        T-,,     ,  1  1  •  11,- 

lum  after  Flodden,  the  gay  poet  grew  more  senoos  and  tost  his 

buoyant  spirit.   Already  in  his  "  Lament  for  the  Makavis "  fpoets) 

(1508),  the   sight  of  his  fellows  falling   around   him,  and   his 

own  sickne.ss,  forced  upon  him  the  ti-ansitory  nature  of  things 

and  the  moral — 

"  Sen  for  tlie  deid  romoid  is  iioii. 

Best  is  tliat  we  for  dede  dispone, 

Eftir  oui'  deid  tliat  lif  may  we." 

But  he  could  not  feel  that  the  joyous  view  of  life  had  been 
a  false  one.  In  a  pensive  but  characteristic  poem,  'with  the 
refrain  "  For  to  bo  blyth  me- think  it  best,"  he  thus  apologises 
for  his  natural  temperament ; — 

"  Had  I  for  warldis  niikjudness 
In  liairt  tane  ouy  liaviness. 

Or  fro  my  plesaus  bene  opprest, 
I  liad  liene   deid  lanijsyne,  dinvtless  : 

For  til  lie  lilytli   nie-tliink  it   liest." 

The  transition  fi'om  the  moral  to  the  religious  key  was  a 
natural  one,  and  this  is  marked  by  his  "  Merle  and  the 
Nychtingall,"  which  in  the  manner  of  the  earlier  southern 
"  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,"  sings  the  contest  Ijetween  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly  love.  To  the  same  class  belong  the 
hymns  for  Christmas  Day,  Ash  Wednesday,  and  bent.  The, 
"  Ballat  of  Our  Lady "  is  noticeable  for  its  complex  stanza, 
which  consists  of  twelve  lines  rimed  alternately,  the  ninth 
"  Ave  Maria  gratia  plena,"  forming  a  refrain.  Dunbar  was  a 
lyric  poet  of  many  moods.  That  he  was  also  a  successful 
satirist  of  the  lighter  humorous  sort  need  not  surprise  us,  if 
we  remember  that  Catullus  among  the  Romans.  Sordello 
among  the  Provenral  poets,  and  Burns  in  modern  times,  were 
at  one  moment  lyrists  and  at  the  next  writers  of  personal  or 
Archilochian  satire.  But  to  say  this  is  to  imply  what  is 
equally  true,  that  Dunbar  had  neither  the  calm  deliberation 
of  the  epic  poet — though  he  undoubtedly  had  the  gift  of 
telling  a  story — nor  the  directness  and  objectivity  which  are 
necessary  to  the  .systematic  draughtsman  of  luunan  nature. 

Among  the  ]ioets  mentioned  in  Dunbar's  "Lament"  is 
"Blin  Harye,"  or  Henry  the  Jfinstrel  (c.  1450-92),  who  was 
one    ot    tlie    poets  at  the  court  of  .buues  IV.,  and  the   author 
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of  a  long  romance  in  rimed  heroic  couplets  on  "Schir  William  "Blind 
Wallace"  (written  before  148S,  the  date  of  the  unique  MS.),  ^"^' 
that,  next  to  the  "  Brus,"  which  suggested  its  inception,  was 
the  most  popular  poem  of  the  day.  Blind  Harry  says,  at  the 
close  of  the  poem,  that  he  based  it  on  a  Latin  History  by 
Wallace's  chaplain  "  Blair,"  no  longer  extant ;  but  it  doubtless 
owes  quite  as  much  to  national  ballads  dealing  with  episodes 
in  the  hero's  life.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the  period  dealt 
with  is  more  remote  than  that  of  the  "  Brus,"  accounts  for 
its  many  historical  inaccuracies.  The  early  life  of  the  hero 
is  crowded  with  deeds  of  daring  otherwise  unknown,  and 
Wallace  is  made  to  defeat  Edward  at  a  battle  of  Biworar 
previous  to  that  of  Stirling,  though  it  is  known  that  the 
English  kins'  was  not  in  Scotland  at  the  time. 

Dunbar's  younger  contemporary,  Gawin  Douglas  (c.  1474—  Gawin 
1522),  was  the  third  son  of  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus, 
who  was  surnamed  "  Bell-the-Cat "  for  his  bold  demeanour 
amongst  the  nobles  who  were  conspiring  against  Cochrane 
and  Rogers,  the  hated  favourites  of  James  III.  His  nephew, 
the  young  Earl,  married  after  Flodden,  the  Queen  ilargaret, 
who  was  even  then  only  twenty-three  ;  so,  though  like  Dunbar 
he  was  a  priest,'  his  life  was  much  mixed  up  with  the  feuds 
and  strife  which  make  up  the  larger  part  of  Scottish  histoiy 
from  Flodden  till  the  accession  of  James  VI.  Douglas,  like 
Dunbar,  was  a  Chaucerian,  and  like  him,  was  yet  original 
and  a  true  poet.  But  he  was  less  interesting.  His  most 
important  works,  "  King  Hart,"  and  his  translation  of  the 
"  Aeneid,"  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  volume,  but  his  iirst 
and  longest  poem,  "The  Palice  of  Honour,"  was  finished  in 
1501.  It  was  written  at  a  time  of  life  when  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  its  seriousness  and  the  need  for  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  his  countrymen.  So  he  shows  in  a  con- 
ventional alleoforical  form,  which  reminds  one  much  of  tlie 
"Parlement  of  Fowles,"  the  inconstancy  and  uncertainty  of 
earthly  i-enow-n — the  need  and  worth  of  honour,  which  is  the 
reward  of  virtue  and  steadfastness.  Considerable  skill  is  shown 
in  the  gi'oupiiig  and  introduction  of  the  countless  allegorical 

'  He  was  afterwards  (January.  l.")l."i)  made  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  but  cmild 
not  enter  on  the  .see.  owin;;  to  tlie  opposition  of  the  Earl  of  Atliol  and  the 
Duke  of  Albany  (who  imprisoned  him),  till  eighteen  months  later. 
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tii^nircs,  and  his  extensive  learning  is  visilile  at  every  turn. 
The  poem  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  classical  historj-,  mythology, 
and  poetry.  And  j'et  the  note  of  originality  is  not  lacking. 
At  the  opening,  for  instance,  though  the  traditional  dream 
introduces  the  story,  the  scene  is  not  the  usual  May  morning, 
but  a  wilderness  of  despair,  where  all  the  incidents  and 
surrounding  accidents  of  the  scene  help  to  heighten  the  effect. 
The  appreciation  of  the  colder,  bleaker  aspects  of  Nature  is 
characteristic  of  the  Scottish  poets  in  general  (rf.  Dunbar's 
"  Jleditatioun  in  Winter"),  and  particularly  of  Douglas.  But 
perha})s  the  chief  interest  of  the  "  Palice  of  Honour  "  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  probably  the  cause  of  Dunbar  turning 
his  attention  to  allegorical  poetiy,  for  both  "The  Tlirissil  and 
the  liois  "  and  "The  Goldyn  Targe"  were  written  after  Douglas's 
poem.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  curious  coincidence  that  ])unliar 
should  have  chosen  for  his  second  and  more  elaliorate  poem 
the  same  metre  as  that  used  by  Douglas  in  what  must  rank 
as  the  earliest  Scottish  romance  with  a  purely  allegorical  theme. 


E.  G.  DuRlXG    the    thirteenth    and    fourteenth  centuries  printing   ot 

The  Early  '^  certain  kind  had  been  practised  in  Europe,  Imt  it  was  only 
History  of  in  the  fifteenth  that  the  ]iriiiting  of  books  was  reached.  The 
rin  ing.  ^^,^^  attempts  were  single-sheet  prints,  images  of  .saints,  or 
playing-cards ;  but  at  a  later  date  certain  consecutive  series 
of  jn-ints  in  liook  form  were  attempted,  which  are  now  known 
as  block-books.  The  whole  of  the  page,  text  as  well  as 
illustration,  was  cut  on  wood  by  the  Avood-engraver.  These 
books  contained  generally  religious  histories,  the  most  popular 
and  best  known  being  the  "liiblia  Pauperum."  Each  page 
contains  pictures  of  well-known  Bible  incidents,  with  a  few 
words  of  letterpress.  Otlier  Ijooks  of  the  same  kind  were  the 
"Speculum  Humau.e  Salvationis,"  the  "  C'antica  Canticorum," 
and  the"Ars  Moriendi."  Tiie  real  invention  of  printing,  how- 
ever, was  the  invention  of  movable  tyi^es,  eajiable  of  being  used 
again  and  .igaiii  in  ditfrreiit  cdinbinations  ;  and  for  centuries 
there  has  been  endless  argument  and  strife  upon  the  question 
of  which  city  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birtiiplace  of  printing. 
Modem  rcscai-c-li  lias  dcme  much  to  narrow  the  question,  and 
th(^   two   I'iv.d   pailics  -aw  now   those  who   tlnour   the  claim  of 
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Guten- 
berg and 
Mentz. 


.A  jftujjiiiiv  uiiiii  mil  mil  nil 


John  Gutenberg  and  the  city  of  ilentz  or  Jlayence  on  the  one 
hand,  or  Lawrence  Coster  and  Haarlem  on  the  other.  While  the 
claims  of  Mentz  are  in  a  measure  supported  l)\'  direct  evidence, 
the  evidence  in  favoiu'  of  Haarlem  is  entirely  circumstantial,  and 
in  some  cases  imaginary,  though  upheld  with  no  less  vigour. 

The  earliest  information  we  have  about  Gutenberg  is  derived 
from  the  record  of  a  lawsuit  tried  at  Strassburg  in  1439.  We 
learn  from  it  that  he  was  there  employed  in  experimenting  on 
printing.  In  1455  we  learn  more  about  liini  as  a  printer  from  the 
record  of  another  lawsuit,  brought,  like  the  first,  to  recover  iTioney 
which  had  been  lent  to  him.  By  1468  we  may  presume  he  was 
dead,  for  his  stock  of  printing  materials  was  handed  over  to  his 
chief  creditor.     The  real  interest,  however,  belongs  to  the  books 

rather  than  the  printer,  and  we 
Hud  that  the  earliest  specimen  of 
printing  known  to  exist  is  "  The 
Indulgence  of  Nicholas  Y.,"  issued 
to  obtain  assistance  against  the 
Turks.  The  earliest  editions  have 
the  printed  date,  1454,  and  the 
earliest  date  tilled  in  upon  any  of 
these  in  manuscript  is  November 
15.  We  ma}',  therefore,  consider 
November  15, 1454,  as  the  earliest 
date  connected  Avith  printing. 
From  this  time  onwards  the  art 
was  practised  in  Germany  witlmut 
a  break,  and  tlie  tirst  efforts  were  almost  the  finest.  The  "  Maza- 
rine Bible"  of  1455-6,  the  Psalters  of  1457  and  1459,  with  their 
wonderful  coloured  capitals,  rival,  if  they  do  not  surjmss,  any 
later  productions.  From  Mentz  the  art  spread  before  1460  to 
Bamberg,  where  Pfister  printed  popular  books  in  the  vernacular, 
and  to  Stras.sburg  where  Jlontelin  jirinted  ISibles  and  tlieological 
books.  The  capture  and  sacking  of  Mentz  in  1462  by  Adolf  von 
Nassau,  is  supposed  to  have  scattered  the  printers  of  that  town, 
and  not  long  after  that  date  we  find  Ulric  Zel  printing  at  Cologne. 
A  large  number  of  jirinters  seem  t<-)  have  worked  there,  among 
them  Ariiuld  iher  Hi lernen.  who  introduced  title-pages  and  the 
practice  of  uuinbering  the  leaves.  Henry  Ketfer,  who  had  been 
a  workman  of  C4uteuberg's,  introduced  printing  into  Nuremberg 
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in  or  about  1470.  In  this  town  Anthony  Koburger,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  early  printers,  worked  as  many  as 
twenty- four  presses,  sending  his  books  over  all  the  country. 
Basle,  Augsburg,  Spires,  follow  rapidly,  and  within  the  next 
few  years  hardly  any  important  town  in  Germany  was  without 
at  least  one  printer. 

Turning  to  the  claims  of  Coster  at  Haarlem,  what  do  we 
find  ^  In  the  first  jDlace,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  jsrmter 
called  Lawrence  Coster  ever  existed ;  even  his  name  was  never 
heai'd  of  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his  supposed 
invention  took  place.  While  the  invention  of  Gutenberg  at 
Mentz  was  continually  being  spoken  of,  no  dis.sentient  voice 
was  raised  till  14!.)!),  when  in  a  not  altogether  accurate  account 
of  the  invention  of  printing,  given  in  the  "  Cologne  Chronicle," 
it  is  stated  that  the  first  prefiguration  of  the  art  came  from 
Holland,  and  that  copies  of  the  "'Donatus"  printed  there 
suggested  the  invention  to  (iutenberg.  The  first  date  in  any 
book  printed  in  the  Low  Countries  is  147o,  and  in  that  year 
the  art  was  introduced  into  two  places — LTtrecht  and  Alost. 
There  are,  however,  a  very  large  number  of  small  pamphlets, 
editions  for  the  most  part  of  such  school-books  as  the  "Donatus" 
or  the  "  I)oetrinale  of  Alexander  Gallus,"  a  few  of  which  must, 
and  man\-  of  wliieli  may,  have  been  pi'iiitetl  l)efore  1473. 
Believers  in  the  Haarlem  invention  date  all  such  fragments 
before  1473,  and  take  them  back  thirty  or  even  forty  years 
earlier.  It  is,  however,  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  press 
would  have  existed  for  so  long  in  a  country  without  giving 
birth  to  others,  and  would  print  only  school-ljooks  and  a  few 
unimportant  tracts,  while  so  many  important  books  were 
waiting  to  be  printed.  T'ntil  the  claims  of  Haarlem  have  some 
reasonable  basis  of  fact,  its  partisans  cannot  liope  for  any 
intelligent  support.  In  1473  also  jirinting  was  introduced 
into  L^trecht  and  Alost,  and,  once  it  had  gained  a  footing, 
soon  spread  to  all  the  larger  towns — a  strong  argument 
against  the  existence  of  a  solitary  jircss  in  the  Netherlands 
for  the  previous  thirty  years. 

Printing  was  brought  to  Italy  in  14<i.")  ly  two  Germans, 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  who  .settled  first  at  the  monastery 
of  Hubiaco,  near  Rome,  where  they  printcnl  a  iew  books, 
moving   on    in    14(17   tn  Home  itself,  where    they  .set  to  work 
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in  the  house  of  the  brothers  De  Maxiniis.  In  iliis  rity  the 
number  of  [jrinters  rapidly  iucre.ised,  as,  indeed,  it  did  through- 
out Italy,  for  within  li\-e  years  of  tlu!  introchictiou  of  printing 
at  Subiaco,  more  than  twenty  towns  in  the  North  of  Italy 
were  supplietl  with  presses.  The  most  important  of  these 
places  was  Venice,  where  the  art  was  introduced  by  John  of 
Spires  in  1409,  and  where  it  prospered  so  greatly  that  by  the 
year  1500  over  two  hundred  printers  were  printing  or  had 
printed  there.  Foligno,  Milan,  Bologna,  Florence,  in  turn 
received  the  art,  and  increased  the  reputation  of  Italian 
priming.     If   we    study    the    pr(j(lui;tions    of   the    Italian    press 


En  hic  ille  eft  de  illis  maximerqui  imdere:atqj  obturgare 
me folitus  eft:quod  me non tecum(praefetnm  cumabs  te" 
hononficentjfTime{uitarer)c6mngererc.  iAAsjuov  ovno 
Teevjuoi'EVi  g-HStaiN  E-rraieev  audiebieni^ceresclamitatis. 
Sed  tame  idem  me  cofolatur  enamhommcperuftum  : 
&C  inanem  :  glona  uolunt  mcendere  atqj  ita  loquuntur . 
-  ■__! i 


A  si>Ecmi;.\  or  ii.i.ii,LY  ve.xetia.x  ri'.ixTi.Ni;. 

Horatio  Brown,  "  Venetian  Frinting  Preas" ;  J,  C".  l^immn.) 


the  innnense  influence  ot  the  Renaissance  can  be  clearly 
traced.  While  the  Germans  were  turning  out  volume  alter 
volume  of  theology  in  their  Gothic  type,  the  Italian  printers 
issued  all  the  more  important  classics,  in  a  graceful  Roman 
letter,  itself  an  outcome  of  the  revived  interest  in  classical 
studies.  Greek  literature  was  first  to  be  found  only  in  Latin 
translations,  but  in  1488  the  magnificent  first  edition  of 
Homer  appeared,  and  the  reputation  of  Italy  for  classical 
books  was  carried  far  into  the  sixteenth  century  by  Aldus 
Manutius  and  his  successors. 

Although  we  have  documentary  evidence  that  some  kinil  5"^^^ 
of  printing  was  being  used  at  Avignon  so  far  back  as  1444,  printing, 
no  product  has  come  down  to  our  times,  nor  can  it  be 
definitely  settled  that  the  printing  spoken  of  was  what  we 
understand  by  the  word.  The  first  printing  press  in  France, 
putting  the  Avignon  story  on  one  side,  was  naturally  started 
at  Paris,  the  centre  of  learninfr  and  culture,  and  the  seat  of 
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one  of  the  most  renowned  universities  of  Europe.  Tln-ongli 
the  exertions  of  Heynlyn  and  Fichet,  doctors  of  high  position 
in  the  univer'-ity,  three  printers — Crantz,  Gering,  and  Friburger 
— were  induced  to  settle  in  the  precincts  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  there  in  1470  the}'  issued  their  tirst  book,  "The  Letters 
of  Gaspariniis  Barzizius."  In  the  first  two  years  they  printed 
about  thirty  books,  strongly  representative  of  the  classical 
tastes  of  their  patrons.  Towards  the  end  of  1472  they  removed 
to  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  where  some  other  rival  printers  were 
ah'eady  settled.  From  this  time  onwards  printers  at  Paris 
increased  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  it  became  as  important  a 
printing  centre  as  Venice  or  Basle.  In  1473  Gui'Iaumr  le  Boy 
introduced  printing  into  Lyons,  and  the  art  soon  spread  to 
other  towns.  French  printers  soon  found  that  it  was  to  their 
advantage  to  print  books  for  the  English  market,  especially 
books  of  an  ornamental  character,  such  as  books  of  hom-s  and 
missals,  which  the  resources  of  the  English  press  were  not 
adequate  to  prodiK-e.  These  books  were  sent  over  with 
stationers  to  the  fairs  in  the  English  towns,  where  they  met 
with  a  readv  sale.  They  even  printed  books  in  English,  suc-h 
as  granuuars  and  festials  (exhortations  appropriate  to  Chmrh 
festivals),  and  this  competition  must  liave  seriously  allectcd 
home  production. 

In  8[>ain  pihiting  was  tirst  practised  about  1474,  in  which 
year  it  was  introduced  into  A'alontia,  though  no  dated  book 
is  known  earlier  than  1475.  In  this  latter  year  it  is  said  to 
have  been  intri.iluccd  into  Saragossa,  and  shortl)'  afterwards 
to  Barcelona  and  Seville. 
Engiisii  The  tirst  English  printei',  William  Gaxton,  was  born  about 

cl^ton.^  1442  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  (p.  731).  His  parents  gave  hhn  a 
good  education,  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  personal  history 
until  we  find  him  bound  as  an  ajiprentice  to  Bobert  Large,  a 
mercer,  in  1438.  This  Bobert  Large  was  an  important  and 
influential  merchant,  who  in  1430  was  Sheriff,  and  in  143!)-40 
l>ord  ]\Iayor  of  London.  He  died  A])ril  24,  1441.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  lie  had  eight  a]iprenlices,  of  whom  t'axton  was  the 
youiigest,  and  to  him  was  left  a  legacy  of  twentv  marks.  The 
d(>ath  of  his  master  did  not  release  Gaxton  from  his  indentures, 
.111(1  lie  must  either  have  been  supported  i)\-  the  executors  or 
boi:,nd  to  a  new  master.     What  happened  we  do  not  know,  but 
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we  learn  from  the  prologue  to  "  The  Reeiiyell  [Collection]  of  the 
Histories  of  Troye,"  in  which  he  says  that  he  had  then,  in  1471, 
been  abroad  thirty  years,  that  he  must  have  left  England  and 
gone  to  the  Low  Countries  aljout  1441,  very  slmrtly  after  his 
master's  death. 

He  settled  in  Bruges,  then  one  of  the  most  important  of 
foreign  mercantile  towns,  where  his  affairs  seem  to  have  pros- 
pered, and  where  he  rapidly  rose  in  estimation  and  position,  for 
we  tind  that  by  1463-6o  he  was  governor  of  the  "  English  nation 
residing  abroad,"  or  merchant  adventurers.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  short  journeys  to  England  and  elsewhere,  Caxton  seems 
to  have  carried  on  his  business  till  about  1470,  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgtmd}'.  The  consecjuent 
increase  of  leisure  which  this  appointment  aftbrded  him  Avas 
spent  in  literary  pursuits,  in  learning  foreign  languages,  and  in 
translating  books  into  English.  In  1477,  however,  a  great 
change  occurred  in  Caxton's  position.  The  reverses  sustained 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgvmdy  at  Morat,  in  his  battle  with  the  Sw-iss, 
and  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Nanci,  caused  Caxton's  mistress 
to  be  no  longer  the  ruling  power  at  the  court  of  Bruges,  and  she 
retired  into  comparative  privac}'.  Caxton's  services  would  now 
no  longer  be  required,  and  he  determined  to  return  to  England. 
His  career  as  a  merchant  was  finished  ;  his  career  as  a  printer 
about  to  begin. 

In  1471  Caxton  had  gone  on  a  journey  to  Cologne,  and  while 
living  there  had  finished  the  translation  of  "  Le  Recueil  des 
Histoires  de  Troycs."  The  art  of  printing  had  been  practised  at 
Cologne  for  some  years  previously,  and  at  the  time  of  Caxton's 
visit  several  ])rinters  were  at  work  there.  From  one  of  these  he, 
no  doubt,  learnt  the  practical  details,  and,  perhaps,  assisted 
in  the  printing  of  some  books  in  order  to  gain  experience. 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Caxton's  assistant  and  successor,  tells  us 
that  Caxton  printed  a  Latin  edition  of  "  Bartholomens  de  Pro- 
prietatibns  Rerum "  at  Cologne.  We  know  a  Latin  edition, 
printed  at  Cologne,  about  1471,  and  Caxton  very  probably 
assisted  in  producing  it. 

On  his  return  to  Bruges  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Colard  Mansion,  who  had  been  an  illuminator  and  calligrapher, 
but  who  gave  up  such  work  to  become  a  prinUr  about  1474-5. 
These  two  together  printed  three  books :  "  The  Recuyell  of  the 
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Histories  of  Troye "  (tlie  first  book  printed  in  the  English 
language).  "The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chess,"  and  "  Les 
<.^)uatre  JJerrennieres  Glioses." 

In  1477  Gaxton  returned  to  England  and  settled  in  a 
house  which  his  advertisement  shows  to  have  been  in  the 
Almonry,  within  the  precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
alms  were  distributed  to  the  [loor,  and  where  Margaret,  Gountess 
of  Kichmond  (p.  680),  built  almshouses.  Here  in  November, 
1477,  with  type  brought  from  Bruges,  Gaxton  issued  the  first 
edition  of  the  "  Dictes  or  Sayengis  of  the  Philosophers,"  the 
first   book   printed   in   England.      It  was   translated   from    the 


3'C  it  pfcft  on {«■  ntan  (pintuel  o)  ampnrl  to  b^z  oup 
pjfs  of  tttio  ani)t1)tt.  ojnicniociaoa  oE  (alifbua  iofe 
mpr|ni6D  aftjt  ttir  ftnme  of  (f)i6  pcdct  Ictttc  VU^idji: 
\m  "^tl  anD  mu^  cotcca/latt  Ij^m  cottic  tcniJt^io; 
iKftn:  in  to  tlK  aintoncftpe  at  t|e  treD  ^k  auD  f}Z  Ci;al 
(?aJ4f  (i)Em  900D  ^^jK  .-.• 


^U)pl!ai0ctalmla 


C.IXTOXS    .\DVERTISE,MEXT. 
{BoiUnati  Lihrartj,    Oxford.) 

French  by  Earl  Rivers,  and  ''overseen"  by  Gaxton,  and  a 
chapter  was  added  "  touching  wymmen."  His  next  book  was 
the  Ordinale  Sarum,  and  though  its  existence  is  only  known 
from  fragments,  there  are  still  preserved  two  copies  of  his 
advertisement  of  it.' 

['  The  hist  line  signifies  "Please  let  this  notice  remain  uj)."  "Commemora- 
tions" are  services  in  honour  of  (1)  the  Virgin,  (2)  the  patron  saint  of  the 
church,  (3)  some  local  saint,  which  at  this  time  were  commonly  held  twice  or 
thrice  weekly  according  as  the  church  was  or  was  not  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
If  any  of  them  clashed  with  the  celebration  of  a  saint's  day.  there  were  rules 
for  their  postponement,  called  "  the  pye,"  '"  the  number  and  hardness  "  of  which 
is  s]H'cially  reprobated  in  the  Preface  to  the  English  Prayer  Book.  Si-e  Mr. 
E.  W.  B.  Nicholson's  Introduction  to  his  reproduction  of  Caxton's  Advertise- 
ment, from  which  this  exjilanation  is  condensed. 
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Robert  Copeland,  an  apprentice  of  A\'ynkyn  de  \\'or(iu's, 
speaks  of  C'axton  as  "  bet,niining  witli  small  stories  and 
pamphlets  and  so  to  other,"  and  the  small  books  thus  alluded 
to  are  no  doubt  the  series  of  writings  of  Lydgate,  such  as 
•'  The  Temple  of  Clas.'  "  The  Horse,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Goose," 
and  "  The  Churi  and  Bird,"  each  of  which  contains  but  a  few 
pages,  and  which  must  all  have  been  primed  soon  after 
Caxtou's  settlement  at  Westminstei".  The  most  important  of 
the  early  books  is  the  first  edition  of  Chaucer's  •'  Canterbury' 
Tales,"  a  folio  of  more  than  700  pages.  The  productiveness 
of  Caxton's  press  at  its  commencement  is  most  surprising,  for 
in  the  first  three  years  he  had  printed  more  than  thirty  books. 
Of  these,  certainl}'  many  were  small,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  "  The  Canterbury  Tales "  (74<S  pages),  "  The  History 
of  Jason"  (300  pages),  Chaucer's  "Boethius"  (188  pages), 
"The  Rhetorica  Nova  of  Laurentius  de  Saona "  (248  pages), 
"The  Cordy-al  '  (150  pages),  the  second  edition  of  "  The  Dictes 
or  Sayengis  of  the  Philosophers"  (152  pages),  and  "The 
Chronicles  of  England"  (36-4  pages).  Caxton  was  not  only 
the  printer,  but  corrector  as  well,  and  in  some  cases  even 
editor,  so  that  his  diligence  was  remarkable. 

In   1480  another  printing  press  was  started   in  London  liy   Lettous 
.  •  •    '     Press 

John  Lettou,  and  his  books  possessed  several  technical  im- 
provements which  were  wanting  in  Caxton's.  The  result  of 
the  rivalry  or  competition  between  the  two  presses  is  at  once 
apparent,  for  Caxton  immediately  copied  all  the  improve- 
ments. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Caxton  had  printed 
an  Indulgence  of  John  Kendale,  appealing  for  help  against 
the  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  in  his  large  ragged  type. 
Another  edition  issued  promptly  from  the  rival  press,  printed 
in  a  small  neat  letter  very  much  better  suited  for  such  work. 
Caxton  in  self-defence  had  a  fount  of  small  type  cut,  and 
used  it  in  the  same  year  for  another  edition  of  the  Indulgence. 

So,  also  imitating  Lettou,  Caxton  began  to  use  signatures  caxton-s 
'  "  ,.  '^  Improve- 

in  his  books,  and  to  space  out  the  Imes  on  a  page  to  an  even  ments. 

length.     It    was    about    this    time  that   he   began    to   illustrate 

some    of   his   books    with    coarse   woodcuts,    the    first    work    so 

illustrated   being  "The   Mirrour   of  the    World,"  published   in 

1481,  which  contains  a  few  cuts  of  men  engaged  in  teaching 

and    practising    scientific     pursuits,    and    also    a    number    of 

90 
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diaf^rams.     The  execution  of  these  cuts  is  so  bad  as   to  make 
them  appear  the  work  of  a  beyinner,  and  it  is  probable  that 

there  was  so  Httle  demand 
for  the  art  at   this   time 
in  England   that   L'axton 
was  unable  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  any  skilled 
wood-engravi'r.       In    the 
next    six    years    Caxton 
printed  about  thirty-tive 
bcioks,    many     being     of 
great  interest.     Amongst 
them   are  "  Reynard  the 
Fox,"  "  The  I'olycroniion," 
Lydgate's  "  Pilgrimage  of 
ol'  ^  )ur    Lady, "   "  The    Festial,"  Gower's 
^Esop's  Fables,"  "  The  Golden  Legend," 
"The  Life  of  Charles  the   Great,"  and 
In   addition  to   tliese 


"THE    CUOH'    WIIILII    IVA.S    ATIUKM' 
(f'tuton.  ".-Eso}i's  Ffibh's.'') 


the   Soul "   and   "  Life 

"Confessio  Amantis,"  " 

"  The  Morte  d'Arthur," 

"The   History   of  Paris   and   A'ienne.' 

we    have    second    editions   of    '  The   Chronicles   of  England," 

"  The  (jiame  of  Chesse,"  and  "  The  Canterbury  Tales."     Several 

of  these  books   are   illustrated.      "  .Esop's   Fables "  has   a   cut 

to  almost  ever}-  fable,  an<l  "  The   Golden  Legend "  is   equally 

lavishl)'    adorned,    though    the    same    cut    often  does    duty  for 

various      .saints.        In 

1487  Caxton  seems  to 

have  been  anxious  to 

produce    a    missal    of 

Sarum    use,    but    nut 

having    suitable    type 

he     commissioned     a 

Paris    printer,    George 

Maynyal,    to    print    it 

for  him.     In  this  book 

Caxton's     device    tirst 

appears.    It  consists  of 

the  initials  of  his  name 

divided   b}-   his  mark, 

and    it    was    used    for 

tions,    printed    at    first 


THE    COCK    .\XD    THE    JEWEL. 

(C(l.>(oyi,  ".Kstips  Fal.lr.C) 


the    future   in  almost 
on    the    front    page, 


all    his    publica- 
but    afterwards- 
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in  the  more  usual  position  at  the  end.  From  1487  till 
his  death  in  l-i91  he  printed  some  thirty  books,  amonj^ 
which  are  "  The  Four  Sons  of  Aymon,"  "  Blanchardyn  ami 
Eglantyne,"  "The  l)octrinal  of  Sapience,"  "Eneydos,"  and 
many  religious  books.  Caxton  died  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1491,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  ^larq-arct's, 
Westminster.  He  is 
known  to  have  left  a  ' 
will,  as  there  is  a  recortl 
in  the  parish  accounts  of 
St.  Margaret's  of  fifteen 
copies  of  "  The  Golden 
Legend "  bequeathed  to 
the  church  by  William 
Caxton.  Unfortunately, 
this  will  has  never  been 
found,  though  it  may 
very  probably  be  amongst 
the  large  number  of  un- 
examined documents  be- 
longing to  Westminster  Abbey, 
been    able    to    gather    more 


Kl.\(.     LUU 

{Caxton, 


**  jEsop's  Fublcs.") 


From  it  we  sliould  have 
of  the  per.sonal  history  of  the 
printer  than  can  be 
found  in  the  introduc- 
tory portions  of  his 
books.  JIany  of  the 
details  of  his  life  as  a 
jirinter  are  known  to  us 
from  this  source,  and 
exhibit  his  extraordinary 
industry.  Besides  print- 
ing at  least  a  huiKh'cd 
works,  he  translated  no 
less  than  twenty-four, 
man}"  of  these  being  the 
largest  of  his  publica- 
tions :    and    the    "  Vita; 

Patrum,"    the    last   of   these   works,    was    tinished    by    him    on 

the  day  of  his  death. 

For  the  next  two  \-ears  the  business  was  more  or  less  at  a 


KI.XG    AND    PUILOSOPUER    PLAYING    CHESS. 

iCa.rt(Ui,    *' Game  nnd  Ptnij  of  the  Clif^se.^*) 
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Wynkyn 
de  Worde. 


The  First 

Oxford 

Press. 


standstill,  and  we  Hnd  foreign  printers  producing  books  for  the 
English  market,  almost  all  being  reprints  of  L'axton's  books. 
^\'ynkyn  de  Worde,  a  native  of  Lorraine  and  an  apprentice  of 
Caxton's,  succeeded  hiui  in  business  at  the  printing  office  at 
^\"estminstel•.  In  the  Hrst  two  years  after  his  master's  death  he 
produced  only  four  books,  but  in  14.!_>.3  we  hud  iiim  becoming 
more  active.  In  the  next  year  his  name  first  apjjcars  in  a  book, 
and  he  uses  as  his  device  either  the  old  mark  which  belonged  to 
Caxton  or  else  a  smaller  one  of  simihir  design.  The  activity  of 
the  apprentice  was  as  groat  as  his  master's,  for  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1500  he  had  printed  nearly  a  hundred  books  ,  many  of 
these  were  reprints  of  Caxton's  books,  such  as  "  The  Golden 
Legend,"  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  "  The  Canterbury  Tales,"  and 
others.  Such  books  as  he  printed  on  his  own  initiative  were,  as 
a  rule,  small,  and  many  are  exceptionally  curious.  He  also 
obtained  assistance  from  abroad  in  printing  service  books,  and 
it  was  probably  through  his  means  that  Juli.an  Isotary,  with  two 
assistants,  came  to  print  in  London  about  1496.  De  Worde 
continued  to  live  at  Westminster  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  removing  in  1501  to  a  house  in  Fleet  Street,  with  the 
sign  of  the  Sun,  where  he  stayed  till  his  death  in  1534.  He  was 
the  most  important  and  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  early  English 
printers,  for  during  his  life  he  must  have  printed  over  five 
hundred  different  books. 

The  year  after  C'axton  began  printing  at  Westminster  a 
press  was  started  at  Oxford.  From  the  date  of  the  first  book 
having  been  misprinted  1468  in  place  of  1478,  many  writer's 
have  attempted  to  claim  for  Oxford  and  an  imaginary  printer 
Corsellis  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  first  book  in 
England.  The  press  was  in  existence  from  1478  to  1486,  a 
period  of  nine  years,  and  the  printers,  Theodoric  Rood  of 
Cologne,  and  Thomas  Hunte,  an  Englishman,  produced  some 
fifteen  different  books,  for  the  most  part  of  a  learned  character. 
Amongst  these  was  an  edition  of  "Cicero  pro  Jlilone,"  the  first 
classic  printed  in  England,  "  The  Letters  of  Phalaris,"  and  the 
first  edition  of  "  Lyndewode."  The  last  book  they  ])rinted  was  a 
"  Liber  Festivalis,"  the  only  book  from  this  press  in  English,  and 
the  only  one  with  woodcuts. 

At  St.  Albans,  a  schoolmaster  whose  name  is  unknown  began 
to   print   about  1480.      His   types   bear  great   resemblance   to 
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Caxton's,  and  for  u  sliort  time  ho  was  in  posscs.sion  of  a  fount  THe 
which  had  belonged  to  Caxton.     His  first  six  books  were  all  in  press. 
Latin  and  for  the  most  part  theological,  but  the  two  last  were 
in  English  and   of  a  popular  character.      The  first  was  "The 
Chronicles  of  England,"  an  edition   foinided  on    Caxton's,  the 


"FISHING    WITH    AN   AXGLE." 
{From  JVynliiii  dc  Wonh^s  cilUion  of  the  *'  Boke  o/A'(.  AWun^.") 

second  the  well-known  "  Boke  of  St.  Albans."  It  contains 
treatises  of  Hunting,  Hawking,  and  Coat-arinour  or  Heraldry, 
and  is  full  of  the  most  curious  information.  Jfany  cuts  are 
given  of  the  coat-of-arms,  and  most  of  them  are  printed  in 
colours,  the  first  attempt  at  such  printing  in  England.  A  later 
edition  of  the  same  book  was  issued  by  Wynkyn  de  Wordc  in 
1496,  ^v-ith  a  chapter  added  on  Fishing  with  an  Angle.  The 
St.  Albans  press,  like  that  at  Oxford,  ceased  in  1-1-SG.  and  was 
not  revived  till  about  15;35,  when  a  few  more  books  were  issued. 


Lettou 
and  his 
Successors. 
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In  1480,  under  the  patronage  of  William  Wilcock,  a  London 
merchant,  a  foreign  printer  named  John  Lettou  settled,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  London.  That  he  was  a  practised  printer  is 
clear  from  the  workmanship  of  his  early  books,  but  he 
seems  to  have  met  with  little  encouragement,  for  in  14S0- 
1482  he  had  printed  only  two.  About  this  time  he  was 
joined  in  business  by  William  de  Maehlinia,  and  together  they 
printed  five  law  books.  About  1484-8.5  Lettou  disappears,  and 
Maehlinia  continued  to  prmt  alone,  the  workmanship  of  his 
books  very  much  deteriorating.  Nearly  all  his  productions, 
however,  are  small,  with  the  exception  of  "  The  Chronicles  of 
England,"  and  some  law  books.  Among  the  others  arc  one  or 
two  of  interest,  such  as  "  The  Revelation  of  8t.  Nicholas  to  a 
Monk  of  Evesham,"  "  The  Speculum  Christiani,"  which  contains 
some  curious  specimens  of  ver.se,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Pestilence, 
of  which  three  editions  were  issued.  One  of  these  has  a  title- 
page,  the  first  used  in  an  English  book.  Maehlinia  lived  fii-st  at 
Flete-bridge,  but  moved  at  a  later  date  to  Holborn.  He  dis- 
appears about  1490,  and  his  materials  pas.sed  mto  the  hands  of 
Richard  Pynson,a  Nonnan.  The  tirst  dated  book  with  Pynson's 
name  appeared  in  1498,  but  he  mu.st  have  begun  printmg  before 
that  time.  He  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  an  appren- 
tice of  Caxton,  and  in  one  passage  speaks  of  Caxton  as  his 
master,  but  it  is  more  pr(5bable  that  he  learnt  to  print  in  Rouen. 
He  lived  first  outside  Temple  B.ar,  but  moved  a  little  later  into 
Fleet  Street,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1528.  He  printed 
far  fewer  books  than  his  contemporary,  Wynkj'n  de  Worde,  but 
his  editions  were  more  scholarly,  and  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce Roujan  type  into  England.  Between  the  time  of  Caxton's 
first  beginning  to  print  and  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
period  of  thirty-four  years,  nearly  four  hundred  books  issued 
from  the  English  press. 


H.  FRANK 
HEATH. 
Growth  of  a 
Common 
Language. 


A  DULL  and  pedantic  but  conscientious  critic  writing  in  the 
year  1.589,  gives  the  following  advice  to  the  poets  of  his  day : 
"  Our  maker,  therfore,  at  these  dayes  shall  not  follow  Piers 
plovmun,  nor  Goiver,  nor  Lychjate,  nor  yet  Ckauccr,  for  their 
language  is  now  out  of  vse  with  us :  neither  shall  he  take  the 
terms  of  Northern-men,  such  as  they  use  in  dayly  talke,  whether 
they  be  noble  men  or  gentlemen,  or  of  their  best  clarkes,  all  is 
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a  matter :  nor  in  effect  any  speach  vsed  beyond  the  riuer  of 
Trent,  though  no  man  can  deny  but  that  theirs  is  the  purer 
English  Saxon  at  this  day,  j-et  it  is  not  so  courtly  nor  so  currant 
as  our  Southerne  Ensflish  is,  no  more  is  the  far  Westerne  man's 
speach :  ye  shall,  therefore,  take  the  vsuall  speach  of  the  Court, 
and  that  of  London,  and  the  shires  lying  about  London,  within 
Ix.  myles,  and  not  much  aboue."  He  then  goes  on  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  gentlemen  and  educated  people  in  other 
counties  generally  speak,  and  especially  write,  "  as  good 
Southerne  as  we  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  do."  The  reason  for 
that,  however,  he  finds  in  the  intluence  of  English  dictionaries 
and  of  literature. 

Erom  these  lines  the  following  important  conclusions  can  be 
drawn:  (1)  That  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was  already  a  common  literary  language  for  English ; 
(2)  That  this  language  was  partly,  at  least,  the  common  spolxn 
language  of  the  educated  throughout  the  country ;  (3)  That  it 
was  the  native  dialect  of  an  area  of  country  extenduig  about 
sixty  miles  round  London  as  its  centre.  It  remains  for  us  to 
show  how  this  state  of  things  came  about.  We  have  seen  that 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  West  Saxon 
dialect  of  Old  English  had,  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  been 
gradually  wmning  for  itself  the  position  of  a  conmion  literary 
language.  The  defeat  at  Senlac,  and  its  consequences,  reduced 
the  mother-tonguo  to  fight  tVir  mere  existence,  and  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  always  present  in  language  made  themselves  felt 
directly  the  unifying  influence  of  an  English  court  and  an 
English  clergy  was  withdrawn. 

The  fight,  therefore,  between  French  and  English  for  suprem- 
acy was  accompanied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  splitting-up  of 
the  latter  into  almost  as  many  different  dialects  as  there  are 
counties,  in  the  kingdom.  During  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  no  common  language  for 
literature  could  possibly  arise.  English  had  to  make  good  her 
right  to  existence  as  against  l>oth  Norman  and  Central  French 
in  turn  before  this  was  an}-way  to  begin.  John  Trevisa,  of 
Cornwall,  a  Southerner  and  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer,  says,  in 
his  translation  of  Higdeii's  "  rolychronicon  "  :  "  All  the  language 

1  George    Puttenliaiii.  "The  Arte  of    English   Pocsio,"   l.")S'.l.      Prof.  Arber's 
"English  Reprints,"  IStiO,  p.  l.")7. 
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of  the  Xorthnmbrians  ...  is  so  sharp,  slitting,  gratino-,  and 
unshapen,  that  we  Southern  men  can  with  ditficulty  under- 
stand that  language."  "  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Mercians,  that 
are  men  of  Jliddle  Elngland,  being  as  it  were  partners  of  both 
extremes,  understand  the  side  languages  Northern  and  Southern 
better  than  North  and  South  understand  each  other."  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  there  was  a  demand  for  some  common 
tongue,  and  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  dialect  most 
likely  to  supply  the  want  was  the  Midland. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  necessary 
conditions  were  present,  and  just  as  the  dialect  of  the  Islo  de 
France  was  the  source  of  modern  French,  and  that  of  Castile  the 
source  of  standard  Spanish,  so  London,  the  centre  of  political, 
commercial,  and  intellectual  life  in  England,  became  the  home 
of  the  standard  English  which  was  to  be.  Not  that  the  dialect 
of  London  had  always  been  ilidland.  On  the  contrar}^  it  was 
originally  distinctly  Si:>uthern  and  Saxon  in  character,  as  the 
oldest  London  document,  the  famous  Proclamation  of  Henry  III. 
(r2.5fS;  I.,  p.  4()o),  makes  certain.'  There  is  evidence  in  this 
document  of  Midland  influence,  especially  in  the  frequent  use  of 
the  Present  Indie,  plural-ending  in  -en  ;  but  both  the  Midland 
contamination  and  the  predominating  Southern  character  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  London's  geographical  position.  Even 
so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fom'teenth  centmy,  the  London 
dialect,  though  by  this  time  distinctly  Midland,  shows  a  larger 
proportion  of  Southern  characteristics  than  the  language  of 
the  Parliamentary  and  State  documents.  This  can  be  proved 
by  a  comparison  of  these  documents  with  such  an  example  of 
the  London  records  as  "  A  Petition  fmm  the  foil;  of  ]\Icrcerye," 
of  the  year  18SG  printed,  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament.-  The  work 
of  Chaucer  .shows  both  some  Midland  and  some  Southern, 
especially  Kentish,  elements  not  found  in  the  London  dialect  of 
his  da}:  This  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  his 
family  was  of  East-Midland  origin,  coming  from  Ipswich,  and 
partl\-  liy  the  fact  that  he  was  a  great  reader  and  a  man  of  very 
wide  culture,  conservative  in  tendency,  and  far  from  the  radical 
inuovatnr  he  has  often  Ijcen  thought  to  be.     His  not  infrequent 

'   <'/'.  Dr.  L,  Jlorsh.-ich.  '•  rrspnuit;  dcr  X.E.  Scliriftsprachc."  pp.  1(!1,  2. 
-  \'nl.    III.,   p.    L'l!."!.  ,/'.      Reprinted    from    the    BIS.,  by   Morsljacli    {up.  cit.. 
Appendix   1.). 
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use  of  Kentish  forms,  such  lis  fid  fdlr  i'oY  fnI/iUc  and  hnJ  for  hUl, 
has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  his  probable  continued  residence 
at  Greenwich  after  13S5,  and  to  his  other  connections  with  the 
county.' 

It  is  not  ditficnlt  to  see   now  how   it  was   that   the  dialect   The  East 
of  London  changed  in  character  from  Southern  and  Saxon  to  p^^^JJ"* 
Midland  and  Anglian.     London  was  the  meeting-place  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  the  centre  of  English  commerce,  the 
seat  of  government  and  of  the  court.     Midland  was  the  only 
dialect  in  England  fairl}-  well  understood  by  all.       Inhabitants 


J=o(i  omaj)  of  E:cntc  Sout^cnj/Scftctij  an^2  nai^nny  may  fpc, 
a«^  Jfcf nfjiee  oC  Cgftc  it)  fot5rtC£  rpccfV-Qf5attecj>  cni)  not  fpcSc 
l^cgi  cngEpff^  fo  (TOccutra  ^T'lctftrfce^nr  ks  fti5  miuijn  diuicjfc 
mattftc  of  ^wufflir «)  t^c  fKo^iamme  of  ifmu«o:  oBte^inictie 
cngEpfffl?  n)  {§«  iKopotwnc  of  >ettcjfon&?Cl(>?  Cl^iCfoof  t^fifoj* 
fag&ftjngj^^icficie  cspartc^ni  t^re  le  grci*toi>ti«K..ifosiiw) 
of  t§c eftc  ffiit^  <^e  mw of  t^c TOcff  ci«>«»  'cttot  ^ foWn^nigjidf 
t^i^i  r^jccfe  i&an  mqj  of  t^c  no4t^  ^ic()  mw)  of  t&c  .}otK«>  . 
arferfbt  it  10  t^at  m«»j  of  tnctctj  eRot  &rir of  ■t«Jl^??f  ctig&itji?  os 
it  ®ctc  pattgn«te  ®it§  t^ecace  ^nocrftaoe  6ttf 'tfje- fWs  m^agas 
not(ij?:t)  (?  fotficttj  t^at)  nott6«ij  (i  fotitOtw)  'Sn^trfancc  eptfrt 
o^ei.^/5t4JU44:3tfi'c  t^c  Cangagec  of  tfit-rtottfiiiBrte  g  (pici 
offijj  at  gotBtofo  flVt'^P  ffptyng  ftotpHganO^nftVipctf^af^iCfo 
t^eji)  mo)  moji^nncfO  'Snocsf'^ancctQat  9aMga3c3  r«wo{s  t^e 
cntijg  &  t^gt  t0ey  fie  nggQ  fo  tQc oCgcne tQotfpcSc ftmungcf p 


JUIIX    TllEVlSA'S    AC  rulNT    OF    KNCLIMI    LilALECT.S. 
{From  Caxto}Cs  edition  of  his  translation  of  lligdcn.) 

01  London,  if  only  from  })uroly  connnercial  considerations, 
were  bound  to  give  up  in  the  main  their  Southern  pecu- 
liarities of  speech,  and  geographical  position  naturally  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  East  in  preference  to  the  West  Midland. 
In  the  Parliamentary  and  other  State  documents  the  most 
serviceable  form  of  speech  would  natm-ally  have  preference : 
and  as  the  Midland  and  Xorthern  portions  of  the  kingdom 
were  fixr  greater  in  e.xtcnt  than  the  Southern,  it  is  only 
natural  that  a  smaller  Southern  and  larger  Xortliern  element 
should  be  present  than  in  the  dialect  oi  the  Londoner,  which 

1   C/.  Skeat,  "On  Cliiiucer's  use  of  tlie  Kentish  Dialeet."   I'hil.   Soe.   Trans., 
lSi)4. 
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was  conditioned  by  geographical  position  in  a  way  that  of  the 
.government  was  not.' 

There  now  remain  two  questions  to  be  considered.  How 
(Ud  this  East  Midland  dialect  become  the  language  of  litera- 
ture ?  And  how  did  this  literary  language  become  the  usual 
speech  of  all  educated  people,  as  we  have  seen  it  was  on  the 
way  to  becoming  in  Puttenham's  time  i  To  deal  with  them 
in  order : — attempts  have  been  made  to  show,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  London  was  not  the  home  of  standard  English, 
but  rather  the  Rutland  neighbourhood.-  On  the  other  hand, 
Morsbach  has  tried  to  jirove  that  modern  literary  English  is 
the  direct  descendant  of  the  English  used  by  London  citizens 
of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  seen  in  the 
documents  of  the  time.  He  does  not  deny  that  Wyclitt'e  and 
Chaucer  had  some  intlttence,  but  it  was  no  essential  one.  The 
The  influ-  truth  seems  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes.  Morsbach 
Literature  ^"^^  completely  failed  to  show  how  the  dialect  of  the  London 
Chaucer  merchants  could  ever  become  the  language  of  literature  with- 
out the  authoritative  stamp  of  some  great  literary  geniu.s, 
such  as  Chaucer,  more  especially  as  all  the  literature  produced 
for  a  hundred  years  after  his  death  was  the  work  of  a  school 
of  poets  who  were  his  slavish  imitators,  Chaucer  was  a 
Londoner,  but  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  court,  and  his 
dialect,  therefore,  though  essentially  that  of  London,  was 
more  catholic,  and  incorjDorated  elements  both  Midland  and 
Southern  not  found  in  the  speech  of  the  average  Londoner. 
Had  there  been  no  Chaucer  there  would  have  been  no  "  Chaucer 
ScIkxiI.''  very  possibly  no  English  work  from  the  pen  ot 
(xowcr ;  and  though  these  are  but  faircies,  it  does  not  seem 
unlikely  that  Langland  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  the 
liither  both  of  modern  standard  English  and  of  English  poetry. 
Tlio    rraditiiin    in    lioth    language   and   literature   would   then 

'  A  typical  oxamplf  of  eac]i  of  tbe  cliiof  M.E.  dialects  in  the  fourteenth 
Cfiitury  may  be  useful:  Northern — («)  East,  the  York  Plays;  (/<)  West,  "Sire 
Gawain  and  the  Grene  Knight":  Midland — {u)  East,  Chaucer:  ('/)  West,  the 
Chester  Plays.  Langlaml  ;  South — "  Bevis  of  llamtoune";  Kent — "Ayenbite  of 
Inwit." 

-  Cy.  Freeman,  •"Noi-mau  Conquest,"  v.  .■j-tl,  ./?'.  King-ton-Oliphant  in  his 
"Old  and  Middle  Enjflish,"  p.  44!i,  says,  "Our  classic  speech  did  not  arise  in 
London  or  Oxford";  though,  in  his  later  work,  "The  New  English,"  ISSrt.  he 
has  considerably  modified  this  crude  statement — <;/.  especially  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  II. 
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have  been  a  West,  instead  of  an  East  JliiUand,'  and  if  we 
remember  the  strong  influence  which  the  West  Midland 
tradition  exerted  on  Spenser  as  it  was.  this  will  not  seem  a 
far-fetched  hypothesis.  The  W^est  was  the  home  of  conserva- 
tism— the  home  of  archaic  forms,  of  the  allitei'ative  revival. 
Chaucer  rej^resented  the  East  Midland  tradition.  The  East 
Midlands  came  most  under  Danish  and  most  under  Norman- 
French  influence,  and  this  is  seen  in  both  lanofuas^e  and 
literature.  In  this  sense,  the  earlier  East  Midland  writers, 
and  among   them   Robert   Manning  of  Brunne,  may   be  eon-   Robert 

sidered    as   the    forerunners   of  Chaucer   in   the   M.E.    period.   Mammig 

\  of  Brunae. 

Robert  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the 

chain  immediately  preceding  Chaucer,  but  he  cannot  be 
called  the  "  patriarch  "  -  of  modern  literaiy  English  with  any 
more  justice  than  Wycliffe,  or  the  authore  of  "  Havelok  "  and 
"  King  Horn,"  or  the  poets  of  the  "  Cffidmon  School."  This 
title  can  only  be  given,  if  given  at  all,  to  him  who  being  at 
once  a  citizen  of  the  capital,  a  courtier,  and  a  genius,  pro- 
duced works  which  were  widely  popular,  and  as  widely  read ; 
and  which  being  written,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the 
same  dialect  as  that  of  his  fellow-citizens,  a  dialect  which 
national  experience  had  shown  to  be  more  widely  useful  than 
any  other,  gave  at  once  the  best  possible  guarantee  of 
universal  acceptance  and  the  stamp  of  a  literary  language 
to  what  before  had  only  been  a  spreading  form  of  speech. 
"  Wycliffe,"  to  cpiote  the  words  of  the  greatest  authority  on 
this  subject,  "  prepared  the  great  mass  of  the  people  for  the 
reception  of  a  conmion  literary  language  ;  but  Chaucer  is  the 
originator  of  the  literary  movement  to  which  the  develop- 
ment of  this  language  during  the  followmg  centuries  is  due."^ 
It  would  be  almost  as  hard  to  prove  that  Luther  was  not 
needed  in  the  production  of  modern  German  as  that  Chaucer 
was  so  for  the  development  of  modern  English.  The  influence 
of  his  art  and  of  his  language  can  be  traced  in  poetry  through 
the  Avhole  fifteenth  and  a  large  jjart  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

'  It  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  the  differeuces  between  East  and  West 
Midland  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  between  Southern  and  Midland. 

-  Freeman,  and  Kington-Oliphant  followiuff  in  his  wake,  see  in  Robert 
Manning  the  father  of  standard  English. 

'  B.  ten  Brink,  "  Chancers  Spraclu-  und  Versknnst."  1884.  p.  4. 
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Caxton.  and  the  language,  though  not  so  much  the  style,  of  prose,  as 
seen  in  Caxton,  owes  its  origin  to  hiui.  Caxton  did  much  to 
make  the  future  of  the  new  literary  language  certain  :  firstly, 
by  alwaj's  making  use  of  it  in  his  translations,'  and,  secondly, 
by  the  fixity  and  wide  circulation  ensured  for  it  by  his  printing- 
pi-ess.  He  had.  however,  many  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
Some  people,  he  tells  us  in  the  prologue  to  his  translation  of 
the  ^Eneid,  complained  because  he  used  "  ouer-curyous  termes, 
whiche  coud  not  lie  understande  of  comj'n  peple,  and  desired 
me  to  use  olde  and  homely  terms  [i.e.  dialectal  forms]  in 
my  translacyons."  Others,  and  especially  the  scholars,  "  desired 
me  to  wryte  the  moste  cur3'ous  termes  that  I  coude  fyndc." 
"But,"  he  concludes,  "in  my  Judgemente,  the  comyn  termes 
that  be  dayli  used  ben  lyghter  to  understonde  than  the  olde 
and  auncyent  Englysshc,"  And  it  is  cjuite  evident  that  he 
means  by  this  the  dialect  of  London,  for,  in  another  ])aYt  of 
the  same  prologue,  he  remarks  "  that  eomyn  Englysshe  that 
is  spoken  in  one  shyre  varyeth  from  another,"  ;  and  goes  on 
to  tell  a  story  of  a  good  wife  of  Kent  who  could  not  under- 
stand some  travellers  when  they  asked  for  "  eggs,"  for  she 
only  knew  the  pure  English  word  "  eyren."  Caxton,  then,  by 
using  the  London  dialect  and  putting  it  into  print,  fixed  it 
as  the  language  of  literature  for  the  future:  Imt  he  coulil 
never  have  done  this  had  not  Chaucer  originated  the  move- 
ment in  the  previous  century.  Not  only  are  the  phonetic 
forms  and  vocabidary  of  standard  English  to  be  traced  back 
to  that  time,  but,  so  far  as  investigation  has  yet  gone,  it  is 
clear  that  the  syntax  of  modern  standard  English  had  its 
birth  in  the  same  centiuy.  There  is  no  form  of  speech  used 
at  the  present  day  which  cannot  be  traced  cither  in  germ,  or 
already  fully  developed,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
noticeable,  moreover,  that  the  English  language  at  that  time 
came  enormously  under  the  influence  of  French  syntax,  and 
adopted  French  forms  of  speech,  not  only  in  cases  where  the 
native  idiom  was  inadecpiate,  but  even  where  the  Old  English 
idiom  was  ready  to  hand.  So  far  did  this  go  that  no  less 
than  throe-fourths  of  the  Old  French  idioms  are  to  be  found 

'  111  priiitinrr  Trevis.Vs  translation  of  Higileii's  •■  Polychronicon  "  in  14S2, 
ho  altered  the  South-Western  dialect  to  tliat  of  London  throughout,  as  already 
noted,  p.  380. 
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reproduced  in  fourteentli-centiuy  English.  As  the  East  Midland 
writers  were  precisely  those  which  came  most  strongly  imder  the 
inHuence  of  French  in  other  ways,  such  as  vocabulary,  literary 
forms,  etc.,  the  comparatively  new  study  of  historical  syntax 
only  offers  another  correlative  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  main 
position. ' 

The  part  of  this  subject  about  which  least  is  known  is  the 
course  of  development  after  Caxton's  time,  and  the  exact  way  in 
which  the  literary  language  became  the  spoken  tongue  of  the 


ctrtapi)  m;itcbau6c6  Ibcre  ii)  a  flpip  «»)  tampfc  fo2  to  Ijauc 
fap&5>  out:  t^c  r«c  mta  5clan»;/an&  fbz  lac6c  of  tbpnW  iSjzi 
inv^iXi  aWc  fotU)n5..an?>  tbcti(K  ia  Un^  fbt  fo  ttf  ccfOt  d;cit> 
Qln&  one  of  ^i^Vi  namc?>  fi^^fffl*  ^  metat  can^  tt)  fo  at) 
^tbs  an^  as<5>  fo:  mcfe  .an?)  fpccpattp  ^  a^ps  af  to  cc^ocpo 
QInt>  t^e  goo5c  Ibpf  anf£bct^^.t^a{  f^  «uoc  fpcf^c  no  frcn; 
f^ .  Qtnsj  t§c  tnatc^aiit  Vbao  angrjj.fbt  ^  alfo  coiicc  fpcftc 
J10  fccnf^.  6utU)olvs  ^auc  (Ja^lc  cggco/  an^  f^  S>n?«rfiocc 
^f»n)  no(/  Qlnb  t^cnnc  at  lififc  a  not^  fap^  tl;at  ^  tbclic 
^uc  Cf»co)/t^ct)  d^c  gco5>  tbpf  fap?)  t^at  f^  ^tiJcrfito?)  ^pn) 
lQ»el/.£oo  tb^at  fW5«  a  tnat)  tt)  tJ^pf*  ^apce  notb  tbrp&.cgj 
.5C6  02  cptxt)/  «t(!apnlp  \t  16  ^atcc  6>  plapfc  cucrp  tnat)/  0p 
<anfc  of  ^pttcrft^?  g  cbaujc  of  langagc  .j^oi  tt)  t^fc  ^apcc 
enttj)  tnat)  A  U  t©  it)  onr«  i;cj>utacpoi)  tt)  fya  coittcc.tbptl  Si 

'       *   '  *  •  ■    ....-■     ^.   *.■■■ ^^- --.■■■■  ■  -0.       ,,,.■■■■       ■        # 
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educated  classes  throughout  the  country.     So  far  as  the  first  ot  ^'^..^^ 
these  points  goes,  the  ditficulty  is  enormously  increased  by  the  and  the 
fact  that  although  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  tongue, 
very  widespread  and  important  changes  took  place  in  our  pro- 
nunciation, there  was  no  corresponding  break  with  the  old  ortho- 
graphy similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  German,  and  which 
serves  to  mark  the  couunenceuient  of  a  literaiy  language  for 
that  tongue.     Our  orthography,  in  the  main,  is  the  .same  to-day 
as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  our  pronunciation  is  very 


'  Cf.  for  proofs  and  au  elaboration  of  these  remarks.  Chap.  IV.,  in  Klupre'3 
"Geschichte  tier  Enjrl.  Spraclie  "   (Paul,  Orundriss  der  ^'iTm.     Philologie.  I.). 
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different.'  The  changes  which  were  made  in  the  sixteenth 
century  in  orthogi-aphy  only  tended  to  confuse  matters  further. 
Most  people  tried  to  write  phonetically,  but  some  followed  the 
English  system  and  others  the  I'rench,  whilst  the  scholars  spelt 
many  Romance  words  in  accordance  with  their  Latin  etymolo- 
gies, forgetting  that  they  had  come  to  us  through  French,  had 
thus  become  altered  in  pronunciation,  and  therefore  in  spelling. 
This  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  Latin  d,  and  /,  in  such 
Romance  words  as  "  a(?venture  "  and  "  assau/t."  The  second  of 
the  two  points  mentioned  above  is  also  far  from  clear.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
was  only  a  partial  coincidence  of  the  spoken  and  written  language 
amongst  educated  people,  as  we  see  from  I'uttenham's  statement; 
and  that  even  in  the  present  day  the  spoken  language  of  educated 
peojile  is,  in  most  cases,  only  an  approximation  to  standard 
English.  Doubtless  the  popidarisation  of  literature,  and  esjiecially 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  have  been  the  chief  fueturs 
in  its  spread. 
"Scots."  Finally,  it  nuist  be  remembered  that  tiie  Xorthern  dialect,  as 

spoken  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  possessed,  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  gave  promise 
of  becoming  a  separate  standard  language  for  the  North.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  began  to  be  called 
"  Scotis,"  or  "  Scots,"  instead  of  "  Inglis,"  as  hitherto.  But  even 
Gawin  Douglas,  though  he  spoke  of  his  tongue  as  "  langage  of 
Scottis  natioun,"  came  so  markedly  under  Chaucer's  influence 
that  his  dialect  was  no  pure  Northern  one,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  life  of  the  Northern  dialect  as  a  literary 
medium  was  at  an  end.  The  chief  cause  for  this  was  the  absence 
of  an  authorised  Scots  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  ]542  the 
New  Testament,  "  in  Inglis  widgare  toung,"  was  given  to  the 
people,  and  tlie  English  Bil)le  was  printed  in  Scotland  in  1576-9. 
Even  Knox's  translation  of  the  Psalms  was  nmch  oftener  printed 
in  English  than  in  Scots,  and  the  many  books  wliich  he  wrote  in 
the  latter  dialect  show  frequent  evidence  of  English  influence. 
Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centur^y,  the  whole 

1  Chas.  Buttler,  in  his  -  English  Grammar,"  U\X\.  p.  3,  says:  "We  have  ia 
our  lani;ua<re  many  syllables  which,  having  gotten  a  iiue  pronunciation,  doo 
yet  retain  their  old  ortographie.  so  that  their  letters  do  not  now  rightly 
express  the  sound." 
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domaiu  of  English  literature  had  been  conquered  by  the  London 
dialect. 

In  givine;  an  outline  of  the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  period,  we  w.  j. 

only  just  alluded  to  the  darker  features  which  can  be  traced  in  jne  Agn- 

the    a<jfricultural    history,    and    which,  thousjh    tritlino-   at    first,  cultural 

,    '  11      I  ■  .'        .       .  .  i'         .  •  \  Revolution: 

graclually  kept  increasing  m  intensity  as  tlie  htteenth  centuiy  The  cessation 

advanced.     These  now  must  claim  our  attention.  °^  Progress. 

The  first  of  them  that  may  be  mentioned  is  the  absolutely 

stationary  character  of  the  farming  of  the  period.     During  the 

whole  of  the  years  bet-\veen  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  under 

Wat  Tyler  and  their  revolt  in  1549  under  Ket.  hardly  a  single 

improvement  was  introduced.     The  uses  of  clover,  turnips,  and 

artificial  grasses  still  remained  unknown:  ploughing  continued 

to  be  little  more  than  a  scratching  of  the  surface  ;  draininc  and 

manuring  were  neglected,  and  even  marling  went  somewhat  out 

of  fashion.     For  draught  purposes  hor.ses  were  still  hardly  ever 

used,  oxen  being  preferred  because  they  cost  less  to  keep  in 

■winter,  wanted   no   shoes,   and   when   dead   were   man's   meat, 

whereas  horses  were  carrion.     And  yet  the  common  pastures 

were  in  many  places  so  Ijare  and  unsheltered  and  the  grass  was 

so  poor  that  we  are  assured  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 

working  oxen  in  condition  upon  them.     As  to  gardening  and  the 

cultivation  of  "  such  herbcs,  fruitcs  and  roots  as  grow  yearlie  out 

of  the  ground  of  seed,"  which  had  been  very  plentiful  in  the 

land  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards,  we  are  told  that  "  m  process  of 

time  they  grew  also  to  be  neglected,  .so  that  from  Henry  lA'.  till 

the  latter  end  of  Henry  VIL  and  beginning   of  Henry  YHL 

there  was  little  or  no  use  of  them  in  England  ;  but  they  remained 

either  unknown   or  supposed  as   food  more  meet  for  hogs  or 

savage  beasts  to  feed  upon  than  mankind."    The  general  interest, 

in  fact,  in  estate  management  which  had  led  under  the  Plan- 

tagenets  to  the  production  of  such  manuals  as  "  Le  Dite  de  Hus- 

bondrie  "  had  entirely  died  out,  and  in  the  tifteenth  century  no 

writer   arose   who   even    attempted   to   improve  on  AValter  of 

Henley's  treatise.     On  the  contrary,  this  was  left  with  the  field 

entirely  to  itself  as  the  one  and  only  guide  for  farmers,  and  it 

was  not  till  1523,  when  a  new  book  of  husbandry  was  pulili.shcd 

by  Fitzherbert,  probably  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  that 

people  for  the  first  time  began  to  realise  that  the  suggestions  of 
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the  thirteenth-cent urv  anthor  were  becoming  a  httle  antiquated. 
The  tirst  fruits  of  this  feeling  are  to  be  seen  in  the  introduction 
of  hops  into  the  south-eastern  comities,  the  legend  being  that 

■■  Turkies,  Loppes,  refdrmation  and  l)eer 
Came  iuto  Eiiglaud  all  iu  oue  j-eai-/' 

But  hoti-growino-  even  lon<r  after  the  Reformation  must  still 
have  been  in  its  infancy  and  very  little  practised,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Fitzherbert,  and  the  tirst  treatise  on  it  by  Reginald 
Scot  was  not  written  till  1574.  The  same  view  must  also  be 
taken  of  the  chief  scheme  for  improvement  advocated  b\'  Fitz- 
herbert himself,  though  none  of  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have 
disputed  its  advantages.  This  is  to  be  fomid  in  his  "Book  of 
Enciosxires.  Surveying,"  in  the  last  chapter  of  which  he  reconnuends  the 
adoption  of  enclosing  on  a  large  scale,  meaning  thereby  that  the 
system  of  having  only  open  or  "  champaign  "  villages  with  their 
unenclo.sed  common  tiekls  and  wastes  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  instead  the  land  should  be  cut  up  into  a  number  of  "several 
closes " — that  is  to  say,  into  the  endless  small  fields,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  separate  hedge,  with  which  to-day  we  are  so  well 
acquainted.  To  do  this,  of  course,  meant  to  put  an  end  once 
and  for  all  to  the  old  communal  tillage,  and  to  the  scattering  of 
holdings  into  a  mtmber  of  acre  and  half-acre  strips,  dispersed  up 
and  down  over  the  arable.  It  would  also  require  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  common  right  of  pasture,  enjoyed  equally  by  all  on 
land  from  which  the  crops  had  been  removed.  When  once, 
however,  this  liad  been  effected  and  tlie  land  equitably  redis- 
tributed, every  one  would  be  the  gainer,  so  that  townships  that 
had  formerly  been  worth  twenty  marks  yearly  would  instead  be 
worth  twenty  pounds.  For  under  the  new  system  every  one 
would  luu-e  a  compact  holding  to  do  what  he  liked  with,  free 
from  the  interference  of  his  neighbours,  while  the  husbandman's 
returns  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  larger,  both  the  stock 
and  the  crops  being  better  protected.  Even  to  mere  laliourers 
who  held  no  land  the  change  would  be  no  loss,  for  though  there 
miglit  lie  less  employment  for  herdsmen,  there  would  be  more 
for  liedgers  and  ditchers.  After  enclosing,  too,  a  better  propor- 
tion might  be  effected  between  the  areas  devoted  to  corn-growing 
and  pasturage  respect ivel}',  the  latter  having  hitherto  been  de- 
cidedly deticient,  for  with  better  harvests  a  snjaller  area  of  aralile 
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would  suffice.  All  these  arguments  and  others  were  urged  by 
Fitzherbert,  but  they  can  have  done  very  little  towards  over- 
coming the  conservatism  of  his  readers,  except,  perhaps,  in 
Essex  and  Sutlblk.  For  outside  these  counties  we  know  that 
England  remained  almost  totally  unenclosed  until  well  into  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  causes  of  this  absolute  standstill  are  somewhat  mystei'ious,  causes  of 
and  may  be  sought  for  iir  several  directions  with  equal  proba-  u^a^ 
bility ;  in  the  extension  of  leases,  for  example,  and   the  conse- 
quent withdrawal  and  absenteeism  of  the  landlords  from  their 


Tin-;  LAiiurEEii. 

{Ciul'iii,  "  fnime  <tud  Phiye  0/  flte  C'/i«.<s.") 


estates ;  in  the  general  turmoil  of  the  civil  wars,  which 
undermined  all  steady  effort ;  in  the  growth  of  commerce  and 
its  absorption  of  all  the  enterprise  in  the  country.  All  these,  no 
doubt,  iuid  somethmg  to  do  with  it,  but  we  have  yet  to  mention 
what  was  in  all  likelihood  the  most  effective  cause  of  all :  one, 
too,  that  was  at  work  all  through  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
forms  one  of  the  darkest  features  of  the  period.  This  was  the  Decline  of 
unmarked,  but  nevertheless  tuiinterrupted  and  unmistakable,  t^ieMonaa- 
decay  that  was  gi-adually  stealing  over  all  the  monastic  houses, 
both  great  and  small  alike  (p.  d'-iO).  In  earlier  centuries  these 
had  always  taken  the  lead  in  farming,  and  if  improvements 
were  introduced  it  was  sure  to  be  the  monks  that  were  the 
pioneers.  But  now  they  had  in  one  way  or  another  nearly  all 
become  impoverished,  and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were 
91 
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Still  lenient  landlords,  they  were  no  longer  energetic  ones.  The 
first  symptom  of  their  withdrawal  from  the  agricultural  leader- 
ship is  to  be  .seen  in  their  reluctance  to  adopt  the  system  of 
leasing,  many  of  them  not  tiying  it  till  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  even  then  continuing  to  manage  their  home  farms 
by  bailiffs.  Fortunately  in  this  matter  the  want  of  their  good 
example  was  not  very  much  felt,  but  it  soon  made  itself  so  in 
other  thing.s.  Thus  the  old  monks  had  always  been  excellent 
men  of  business,  and  had  firndy  enforced  all  their  manorial 
rights  however  trivial:  but  now  the  manorial  courts  began  to 
get  out  of  order.  Records  were  badly  kept;  stewards  and 
bailiffs  abused  their  powers ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  court 
rolls  formed  the  title-deeds  of  the  copyholders,  and  that  there 
was  still  money  to  be  made  from  fees,  the  ancient  jurisdiction 
would  have  run  some  danger  of  falling  altogether  into  disu.se. 
Similarly  as  to  the  internal  communications  of  the  country — in 
the  old  days  the  monks  had  been  the  great  road-builders  and 
repairers,  but  now  botii  loads  and  bridges  went  to  decay,  and  no 
one  could  be  found  with  sufficient  public  spirit  to  prevent  it. 
How  useful  the  monasteries  had  been,  and  what  an  important 
factor  they  were,  are,  liowe\'er,  perhaps  best  seen  from  the  effect 
their  decline  had  u])on  the  poorer  classes.  For  from  their  hrst 
foundation  they  had  been  the  great  disjaensers  of  charit}',  and  so, 
as  they  sank  into  poverty,  or  began  wasting  their  means  in 
luxury,  there  ceased  to  be  any  one  to  whom  either  the  impotent 
or  the  indigent  could  turn  for  aid.  To  the  great  bod}'  of  the 
labouring  class,  whose  wages,  as  we  have  seen,  were  kept  down 
as  low  as  possible  by  statute  (p.  195),  this  was  a  very  serious 
matter,  for  now  if  they  were  thrown  out  of  work  their  customary 
resource  failed  them,  and  they  had  neither  savings  of  their  t)wn 
nor  any  public  .system  of  relief  to  fall  back  upon.  Absolute 
destitution  c()nse(Uiently  largely  increased,  and  the  country 
tended  to  become  full  of  beggars,  while,  to  make  matters  worse, 
there  was  at  this  very  time  a  change  passing  over  agricidture 
which  tended  constantly  to  throw  more  and  more  people  out  of 
employment. 

The  change  referred  to,  though  we  have  delayed  s])eaking  of 
it  till  last  of  all,  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  period.  It  consisted  in  a  continuous  extension  of  sheep- 
farming    at    the    expen,se  of   tillage.       In  a  former  chapter    we 
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have  noticed  the  beginnings  of  tliis  movement  (p.  324),  and 
connected  it  with  the  scai'city  and  expensiveness  of  labour  after 
the  Black  Death,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  sheep-farming 
being  that  it  dispenses  with  the  necessit^y  of  employing  many 
jarm  servants.  In  the  fourteenth  centiu-y,  however,  it  never 
assumed  any  very  large  proportions,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fifteenth  that  its  growth  began  to  excite  any  very  active  ojiposi- 
tion.  In  the  language  of  the  time,  the 
change  we  are  discussing  is  described  as 
"enclosing";  but  this  is  somewhat  mis- 
leadinsr,  for  there  is  nothing:  in  common 
between  it  and  what  Fitzherbert  recom- 
mended under  that  name.  A  few  fences 
indeed  might  be  rim  up,  but  the  chief 
part  of  the  process  consisted  in  lading  down 
as  much  land  as  possible  in  penuanent 
pasture,  and  using  it  solely  as  a  sheep-run. 
If  there  were  any  houses,  they  were  either 
allowed  to  tlecay  or  taken  down  as 
encumbrances  as  soon  as  ever  their  in- 
habitants could  bo  induced  to  cpiit. 

To  begin  with,  of  course,  the  landowner 
might  only  enclose  as  much  of  the  waste 
as  he  was  entitled  to  do  under  the  Statute 
of  Merton,  and  then  no  destruction  of 
buildings  or  eviction  of  tenants  followed; 
but  when  once  he  had  found  out  the 
advantage,  it  was  not  often  that  he  would 
be  content  to  stop  at  this  point.  The 
demesne  share  in  the  common  tields  usually 
followed  the  waste,  the  farm  labom-ers 
were  for  the  most  part  disiiusscd,  and 
the  manorial  buildings  dismantled.  At  Chesterton,  for  instance, 
near  Cambridge,  enclosing  had  reached  this  point  in  1414, 
nnicli  to  the  danuige  of  the  tenants,  who  complained  that 
"  there  was  gret  waste  in  the  manor  of  Housing,  that  is  to  sav, 
of  Halles  and  Chambers,  and  of  other  houses  of  othce,  and  none 
hovisinge  left  stondinge  thereon  I'Ut  if  it  were  a  shepcotc,  or  a 
berne,  or  a  swynst\',  and  a  few  houses  byside  to  putte  in  bestes." 
In  acting  thus,  however  imich  it  might  impoverish  the  labourers. 


A    WcMiL  MHIil'll  \\T, 

iCkiiiphiij  N"rl"H,  <l.nui.) 
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who  were  thrown  out  of  work,  or  the  village  artisans  who  no 
longer  had  the  farm  buildings  to  keep  in  repair,  the  lords  were 
well  within  their  rights.  Many,  however,  did  not  stop  here,  but 
unscrupulously  drove  their  tenants  completely  off  the  wastes, 
either  by  force  or  by  buying  out  their  rights,  and  then  it  could 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  they  also  deserted  their  holdings, 
arable  land  without  pasture  being  in  the  long  run  of  very  little 
use.  In  all  cases,  too,  where  the  tenants  had  only  been  small 
cottagers,  supplementing  a  too  scanty  income  by  working  for 
wages,  the  same  result  must  have  been  achieved  even  without 
the  landlord  adopting  any  unwarrantable  measures.  In  this  way 
manor  after  manor  became  depopulated,  or,  if  the  tenants  held 
out,  so  hopelessly  pauperised  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
sometimes  broke  out  into  riots,  and  assembled  in  warlike  array 
for  the  purpose  of  beating  down  the  enclosures.  (,)uite  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century  we  hear  of  disturbances  of  this  sort,  and  by 
148U  corn  growing  had  so  decreased  that  politicians  became 
alarmed  for  the  food  supply  and  passed  an  Act  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  corn  and  so  encourage  tillage.  In  1463  this  was  sup- 
plemented by  an  Act  against  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
unless  the  price  was  over  6s.  ,sd.  Efforts  of  this  sort,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  much  avail,  and  all  through  the 
reigns  of  Edw^ard  lY.  and  Henry  VII.  enclosing  went  rapidly  on. 
At  Stretton  Kaskerville,  for  instance,  in  Warwickshire,  we  read 
that  Thomas  Twyford  began  the  depopulation  thereof  in  14S9, 
decaying  four  messuages  and  three  cottages  whereunto  KSO  acres 
of  arable  belonged.  He  then  sold  it  to  Henry  Smith,  who 
following  that  example  five  years  later,  enclosed  640  acres  of 
land  more,  whereby  twelve  messuages  and  cottages  fell  to  ruin, 
and  eighty  persons  these  inhabiting,  emploj'ed  in  tillage,  were 
constrained  to  depart  and  live  miserably.  In  similar  tones  the 
Statute-book  for  14.S9  tells  us  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  "  is  lately 
become  decayed  of  people,  by  reason  of  many  towns  and  villages 
having  been  beaten  down,  and  is  desolate  and  not  inhabited,  but 
occupied  with  beasts  and  cattle."  Throughout  England,  too, 
we  are  assured  that  "  idleness  daily  doth  increase :  for  where  in 
some  towns  200  persons  were  occupied  and  lived  of  their  lawful 
labour,  now  there  are  occupied  only  two  or  three  herdsmen." 
Starkey,  the  royal  chaplain  in  the  next  reign,  only  puts  this 
more  ejiigrainmatically  when  he  says,  "  Where  hatli  been  many 
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houses  and  churches  to  the  honour  of  God,  now  you  shall  find 
nothing  but  shepcotes  and  stables  to  the  ruin  of  men,  and  that 
not  in  one  place  or  two,  but  generally  throughout  this  realm." 
Finally,  if  any  further  evidence  is  wanted  to  show  that  great 
hardships  were  being  entailed  upon  the  peasantry,  there  are 
the  indignant  words  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  which  he  bids  us 
sympathise  with  "  the  husbandmen  thrust  out  of  their  own,  or 
else  by  covin  and  fraud  or  by  violent  oppression  put  beside  it, 
or  by  wrongs  and  injuries  so  wearied  that  they  sell  all,"  and  goes 
on  to  denounce  "  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  yea,  and  certain 
abbots  that  lease  no  ground  for  tillage ;  that  enclose  all  into 
pastiu'e,  and  throw  down  houses ;  that  pluck  down  towns  and 
leave  nothing  standing,  but  only  tlie  eluu-ch,  to  bo  made  a  sheep 
house." 

We   have  seen  (p.  533)  that    the  fifteenth  century  was  by  no  J.  e 
means    the    "  golden   age    for  labour "   that    some  writers   have  industrV 
depicted.     Nevertheless,  it  seems  probable  that  the  masses   of  and  com- 
the  English  people  were  better  supplied  with  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  than  in  any  other  reign 
before  that  of  Victoria.     Under  Henry   ^'II.   an  artisan    could 
generally  earn  lictween  two  and  three  shillings  a  week,  without 
working   more    than    eight    hours    a   day,'    while  the    prices    of 
necessaries  were  on  an  average  about  one-twelfth   of  what  they 
are    at    present.      Good    meat   could  be  olitained  at  a  farthing 
a   pound,  beer  cost  a  halfpenuA-  per  gallon.      House    rent   and 
fuel  were,  in  most  places,  more  than  proportionallj'  cheap.     On 
the  other  hand,  wheaten  bread,  and   many  commodities  which 
the    poor    now    consume    in    large    quantities,    were    not    pro-  The 
curable  by  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  fifteenth  century :  ^f  com- 
and    many    of   their    conditions    of  life    were    more    unliealthy,  fort- 
dangerous,  and  disagreeable  than  those  now  endured  by  any  but 
the    very    poorest.      Thei'e  was   mucli   violence   and   oppression, 
little  opportunity   for    travel,    little    education,    no    newspaper's. 
Pestilence  and  epidemics  were  frequent.     Thius,  in  the  very  year 

'  This  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  orrtiii.irv  lenjrth  of  a  day's  work  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteentli  century.  But  an  Act  of  the  elevuiuh  year  of 
Henry  VII.  lays  down  as  a  niiiximuiu  twelve  hours  between  iMarch  and 
September,  and  from  daybreak  to  nightfall  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  This 
is.  no  doubt,  only  triven  as  a  maximum,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an 
eight-hour  day  was  the  rule  wlien  tliis  Act  was  passed. 
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of  Henry  VII. 's  accession  (14.S.5)  the  terrible  "sweatino-  sickness" 
made  its  tirst  appearance  in  England  (p.  753).  It  spread  over 
the  country  and  raged  for  two  months,  killing  most  of  those 
whom  it  attacked.  Then  it  passed  away ;  but  it  retin-netl  at 
intervals.  The  doctors  could  neither  account  for  its  arrival  nor 
discover  any  eti'ective  way  of  treating  it. 

The  gradual  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  the  ending  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  had  diminished  some  of  the  evils  from 
wliii.-h    the    poor   suffered  ;    and    tho  able   rule   of  Henr}'  VII. 

establi.shed  an  imusual  amount 


of  security  and  order.  His  wise 
policy  of  peace  and  econonw  hus- 
biunlcd  the  national  resources  ; 
and,  thouy-h  his  government  was 
grasping,  and  in  some  ways 
oppressive,  his  exactions  scarcely 
atfected  the  mass  of  the  people. 
In  fact,  Henry  VII.  distinctly 
favoured  the  industrial  classes. 
lie  s.'iw  that  their  pro.sperity 
iiiiglil  bring  money  into  his 
treasury,  and  that  their  growing 
inriuence  would  help  to  balance 
tlie  power  of  the  turliulent 
nobles,  whose  ancestors  had  in- 
volved the  country  in  so  many 
civil  brawls  aiid  shaken  the 
power  of  so  many  kings. 

England  was  still  mainly 
agricultiu-al.  Tlio  cliief  industry 
was  still  the  producing  of  wool  .-uid  other  raw  material  which 
foreigners  workeil  up  (p.  .S-'iii).  But  we  had  already  begun  to 
manufacture  our  own  cloth.  As  i^arly  as  1381,  Edward  HI. 
h.id  invited  Flemish  weavers,  fullers,  and  dyers  to  settle  in 
England.  These  had  tauglit  their  trades  to  Englishmen; 
and  by  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  our  artisans  were  able 
not  merely  to  supply  nuich  of  the  home  demand,  but  also  to 
sell  their  goods  to  foreigners.  The  agrictdtural  changes  under 
which  unich  arable  land  had  been  turned  into  pasture 
dimini.slied    the   demand    for   agricultural   work,   and    many  of 
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the  displaced  labourers  flocked  into  the  towns  and  gradually 
found  employment  in  manufacture.  So  that  cloth  now  began 
to  rank  with  wool,  hides,  lead,  and  tin  among  the  chief  exports 
from  England. 

The    export   trade   was   chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The 
Nevertheless   the  English  ^Merchants  of   the  Staple  (chartered  Trade, 
in  1313)  had  long  been  considerable  exporters  of  raw  material. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  there  was  a  great  further  develop- 
ment of  the  English  carrying-trade.    The  ilerchant  Adventiu-ers 
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(p.  .552)  got  a  charter  in  1-50.^,  and  we  have  evidence  that  by 
1497  they  monopolised  nuich  of  the  important  trade  with 
Flanders.  A  petition  of  that  year  asserts  that  English  mer- 
chants were  finding  their  way  to  Spain,  Venice,  Holland, 
and  in  fact  to  most  of  the  chief  ports  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  English  Cliannel,  and  even  the 
Baltic.  Nevertheless  our  foreign  trade  was  still  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Italians,  Flemings,  and,  above  all,  of  the  merchants 
of  the  famous  Hanse  League  (pp.  342,  554).  This  (leruian 
association  had  made  an  arrangement  with  Edward  IV.  (in 
1474)  under    which    Englishmen   were  to    be   allowed  to   trade 
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freely  with  the  BaUic  ports.  In  return  for  this  and  for  other 
concessions,  the  Hanse  merchants  received  various  payments 
and  privileges,  and  their  position  in  England  was  even  more 
advantageons  than  it  had  previously  boon.  Their  colony, 
which  was  situated  in  the  part  of  London  where  Cannon 
Street  Teniiinus  now  stands,  became  a  great  centre  of 
prosperous  trade,  and  excited  much  jealousy  among  their 
English  rivals.     It  was  not  finally  altolished  till  1597. 

Among   the   ultimate   effects  of  the  discovery  of   America 
(p.  674)  we  may  specially  notice  the  advantages  which  it  gave  to 
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the  more  westerly  nations  of  Europe.  Hitherto  the  countries 
round  the  Jlediterranean  had  been  the  best  placed  for  purposes 
of  commerce.  Some  of  them  had  naturally  become  the  richest 
and  most  prosperous  of  the  European  nations.  But  now  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  Holland,  and  England  advanced  rapidly  to 
the  front ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  show 
that  these  were  just  the  countries  best  situated  for  communi- 
cation with  America.  England  was  the  last  to  profit  hy  this 
new  advantage.  But  in  the  long  run  she  oulstri])ped  all 
her  competitors,  and  even  before  the  death  of  Henry  VII. 
there  were  many  signs  that  she  was  entering  on  a  period  of 
nautical  activity. 
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The  growing  commerce  of  our  country,  and  the  interest  Treaties 
taken  in  it  bv  the  king,  is  indicated  by  the  provisions  of  the  ^„^°f"" 
various  conunercial  treaties  made  in  this  reign.  Among  these 
we  may  notice  the  treaty  with  Denmark  (1490),  with  Florence 
(1490),  and  with  Flanders  (Hm).  All  these  were  for  the 
encouragement  of  free  trading  between  the  contracting  nations. 
As  a  specimen  of  these  treaties,  we  may  take  the  so-called 
Intcrcursus  JIagnus  of  1496,  of  wliich  some  mention  has  been 
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made  already.  It  guaranteed  freedom  of  trade  between 
England,  Ireland,  and  Calais  on  the  one  hand,  and  Brabant, 
Flanders,  Hainault,  Holland,  and  ^Mechlin  on  the  other.  Jler- 
chants  from  each  party  might  own  houses  in  the  dominions 
of  the  other.  C'nstom-liou.se  officers  were  to  lie  careful  and 
considerate  in  dealing  with  imported  merchandise :  neither 
nation  must  allow  pirates  or  privateers  williin  its  harbours, 
and  merchants  must  dc]iosit  double  the  value  of  their  ships 
and  cargoes  as  a  secm-ity  that  their  sailors  shall  not  be  guilty 
of  piracy.     The  trade  in  foreign  bullion   was  to  be  free. 

Another  side  of  Henry's   commercial   pt)licy  may  be  illus- 
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tratcd  liy  the  fact  that  the  trade  between  Engkxnd  and  the 
South  of  France  was  hmited  liy  law  to  goods  carried  in 
EngHsh  ships  and  manned  by  Enghsh  sailors.  Bacon  shrewdly 
describes  this  as  "  bowing  the  ancient  policy "  of  England 
"  from  consideration  of  iilenty  to  con.sideration  of  jioii-rr." 
He  points  out  that  "  almost  all  the  ancient  statutes "  had 
encouraged  foreigners  "  to  bring  in  all  sorts  of  commodities, 
having  for  end  cheapness,"  but  that  Henry  VIII.  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  cheapness  of  goods  for  the  sake  of  encouraging 
the  merchant  navy.  In  the  long  run  this  "  protective  "  policy 
not  only  strengthened,  but  also  enriched  our  country, 
England  could  scarcely  have  attained  to  her  maritime  pre- 
eminence without  those  Navigation  Laws,  of  which  Henry's 
were  the  first. 

It  was  natural,  however,  that  much  of  Henry's  commercial 
legislation  .should  be  based  on  erroneous  principles.  The 
Chancellor,  Cardinal  Morton,  called  on  Parliament  to  set  the 
people  "on  work  in  arts  and  handicrafts"  in  order  "that  the 
realm  may  subsist  more  of  itself,"  so  that  "  flic  draining  out 
of  otiT  treaHure  for  foi'eign  manufactures"  might  be  stopped. 
This  feeling,  that  the  national  wealtli  depended  on  the  amoun*- 
of  gold  and  silver  that  could  he  brought  into  the  country, 
continued  to  be  for  more  than  three  centuries  the  basis  of 
much  of  our  commercial  legislation.  It  still  survives  in  the 
widely  spread  idea  that  what  brings  money  into  a  country  is 
the  thing  to  be  desired.  But  in  modern  Protectionist  doctrines 
this  idea  holds  a  subordinate  place.  Their  iiKire  common  defence 
at  present  is  that  Government  may  profitably  interfere  for 
the  protection  of  British  industries.  Of  this,  too,  there  are 
signs  in  Henry's  legislation.  Tims  an  Act  of  one  of  his 
Parliaments  (19  Henry  VII.,  c.  21)  prohibits  the  importation 
of  "any  manner  of  silk  wrought  by  itself  or  with  any  other 
stuft'  ...  in  ribbons,  laces,  girdles,  corses,  cauls,  corses  of 
tissues  or  points "  ;  but  "all  other  manner  of  silks"  may  be 
freely  imported.  The  object  of  the  Act  was,  of  course,  to 
exclude  those  kinds  of  silk  that  were  being  manufactured  at 
home. 

The  internal  frade  of  England  was  still  very  largely  carried 
on  in  the  fifteenth  ccntin-y  by  means  of  Fairs,  which  were 
held  annually  at  many  centres,  and  often  lasted   several  days 
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(I.,  p.  524).  The  Stoiirliridge  Fair,  near  C'aiubrulge,  lasted  a  niontli 
every  year.  Buyers  and  .sellers  Hocked  to  it,  not  only  from  all  parts 
of  England,  but  fi'om  many  distant  lands.  In  its  stalls  and  booths 
were  sold  Italian  silks  and  velvets,  French  and  Spanish  winco, 
fine  linen  from  Flanders,  as  well  as  Derbyshire  lead  and  Cornish 
tin.  Thither  sheep  and  cattle  were  driven  from  all  the  counties 
round,  and  Hanse  merchants  brought  timber,  iron,  copper,  grain. 
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and  many  other  eonuuoditics  from  ports  on  the  Baltic  and  the 
(ierman  Ocean.  Among  buyers,  too,  many  strange  nations  were 
represented.  Suiiuj  bought  for  consumption,  others  for  exporta- 
tion, while  many  Were  ciuetly  attracted  by  the  fim  of  the  fair. 
Similar  gatherings,  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  held  in  most  parts  of 
England.  In  days  when  the  [lopulation  was  small  and  scattered 
there  were,  naturally,  few  shops,  and  these  were  seldom  well 
stocked.     The  modern  organisation  for  distributing  goods  had 
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not  grown  up.  The  distinction  of  merchants,  nianufacturers, 
shoj^nien,  and  arti.sans  only  existed  in  germ ;  and  the  fairs 
provided  the  cliief  o])portunities  for  all  but  the  simplest 
commercial  transact  ions. 

Manufactures,  however,  were  beginning  to  grow  in  import- 
ance, and  were  already  widely  spread.  "  There  was  probably 
hardly  a  home  without  a  spinning-wheel,  hardly  a  manor  with- 
out half-a-dozen  hand-looms  " ;  but  in  most  jjarts  of  England  the 
artisans  were  also  agriculturists  (p.  550).  The  same  might 
indeed  be  said  of  almost  all  classes  of  the  community,  from  the 
king  to  the  monk  and  the  poor  student.  In  some  places,  how- 
ever, and  especially  in  Norfolk,  large  sections  of  the  population 
depended  for  their  livelihood  chiefly  upon  manufacturing  indus- 
tries (p.  562j.  In  others  mining  was  pursued  with  great  energy. 
Derbyshire  lead  found  its  way  to  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 
The  tin  nunes  of  Cornwall  retained  much  of  their  ancient  {ame. 
But  little  coal  or  iron  was  as  yet  produced. 

The  assessment  of  1503  throws  much  interesting  light  on  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  industry  among  the  towns  and  counties 
of  England.  London  was,  of  course,  far  the  richest  of  the  towns. 
Bristol  had  once  more  reached  the  second  place.  This  was.  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  growth  of  trade  with  the  South  of  Eiu'ope  ; 
for  the  discovery  of  America  cannot  as  yet  have  produced  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  population  and  wealth  of  Bristol. 
The  same  cause,  no  doubt,  explains  why  Gloucester  now  stood  as 
high  as  tifth  among  the  Englisli  towns.  Of  the  counties,  Oxford 
came  next  to  Middlesex,  probably  on  account  of  its  rich  pasture 
lands.  Norfolk  took  the  third  place.  Its  pre-eminence  in 
manufiictures  and  its  extensive  trade  with  Flanders  failed  to 
outweigh  the  pastures  of  Oxford.  Cumberland,  Northumber- 
land, and  Lancashire  were  the  very  poorest  counties  in  England  ; 
and  the  Went  Riding  was  not  much  richer. 

In  manufactures,  the  chief  change  which  the  fifteenth 
century  introduced  was  the  growth  of  the  class  of  capitalist 
artisans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  labourers  were 
simply  hired  to  work  on  materials  owned  by  landlords,  monas- 
teries, etc.  But  by  tlie  time  of  Henry  VII.  we  find  that  the 
artisans  frequently  provided  their  own  materials.  The  class  of 
manufactiu'ing  cm]iloyers  did  not  yet  exist.  There  were,  of 
course,  no  large  factories.     But  the  workman  was  now  often  his 
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own  employer,  and  he  often  sold  the  products  of  his  labour  to  Guilds, 
the  consumer  or  customer  without  the  intervention  of  any 
middleman.  But  the  price  at  which  he  sold  it  was  generally 
fixed  by  his  guild,  or  by  custom,  if  not  by  law.  The  medieval 
organisation  of  labour  has  been  described  previously  (pp.  15.5, 
560).  But  we  may  here  repeat  that  ahnost  every  industry  had 
its  guild,  which  laid  down  the  rules  under  which  alone  it  might 
be  pursued,  at  least  in  the  towns.  These  rules  were  chiefly 
directed  to  benetiting  tliose  m  the  guild,  and  preventing  what 
was  considered  unfair  competition  between  them.  Sometimes 
they  existed  by  royal  authority,  sometimes  by  that  of  the 
municipalities.  They 
often  had  a  practical, 
and  not  unfi-equently  a 
legal,  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  their  district, 
and  they  seem  to  have 
done  something  to  keep 
up  the  standard  of  work 
and  of  character  among 
their  members. 

No  one  was  admitted 
to,  or  allowed  to  remain 
in,  any  trade,  unless  the 
guild  authorities  were 
satisfied  both  as  to  his 
moral  character  and  his 

efficiency  as  a  workman,  and  tliis  efficiency  had  to  be  proved  Appren- 
during  an  apprenticeship  which  generally,  in  England,  lasted 
for  seven  years.  The  admission  of  an  apprentice  was  a 
solemn  ceremony,  by  whicii  he  became  a  member  of  the  family 
of  his  employer  or  master,  who  was  expected  not  only  to 
instruct  hhn  in  his  trade,  but  also  to  exercise  supervision  over 
his  moral  conduct.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
might  become  a  full  "  citizen  "  by  paying  the  accustomed  fees, 
and  o-oiufj  throusfh  the  established  forms.  No  member  of  a 
guild  might  possess  tools  wliich  were  not  testified  to  be  of  good 
quality.  Stringent  regulations  had  to  be  observed  as  to  the 
methods  of  working  and  the  quality  of  materials.  No  one 
might  begin  his  work  before  sunrise,  or  continue  it  after  curfew ; 
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and  it  was  also  forbidden  to  worlv  on  Church  fe.stivals,  or  after 
noon  on  the  eve  of  a  double  feast.  There  were  restrictions  as  to 
the  number  of  apprentices  any  member  might  have,  and  regula- 
tions as  to  prices.  Any  member  impoverished  l;iy  misfortune 
had  a  claim  to  relief  Members  might  not  go  to  law  with  one 
another  till  they  had  submitted  their  dispute  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  guild  wardens.  Religion  played  a  prominent  part  in 
guild  life.  Each  guild  had  its  patron  saint,  and  often  its  chap- 
lain, one  of  whoso  chief  duties  was  to  say  mass  for  the  souls  of 
dead  membei's.  The  extent  to  which  the  guilds  regulated  their 
trades  led  sometimes  to  serious  evils.  Henry  YII.  tried  to  check 
these  by  an  Act  of  1-503,  which  prevented  these  guilds  from 
niaiving  any  new  laws  or  ordinances  concerning  the  prices  of 
wares  and  other  things  for  their  singular  profit,  until  first 
examined  and  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Treasurer,  or  king's  justices.  We  shall  see  that  this  policy 
was  carried  further  in  the  following  reign.  But  meantime 
the  gro'.vth  of  foreign  trade  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  whole 
guild  organisation.  Witli  every  extension  of  markets,  and 
every  step  in  the  direction  of  division  of  labour,  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  regulate  \vages  and  ]3rices  by  any  force 
except  that  of  competition,  and  the  great  intellectual  revival 
that  we  know  as  the  Renaissance  tended  to  make  men  Ijreak 
through  the  bonds  of  custom,  and  the  traditional  ways  of  doing 
business. 

From  quite  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  get  many 
complaints  of  the  decay  of  towns  ;  and  this  was  probably  partly 
duo  to  the  spread  of  tlio  woollen  and  linen  manufactures  into 
rin-al  districts  in  order  to  avoid  the  restrictions  of  the  guilds. 
From  various  Acts  of  Parliament  between  1515  and  1545  we 
gather  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  English  towns  were  in 
this  decaying  condition.  On  the  other  h:md  we  may  notice 
that  the  rise  of  the  capitalist  artisan,  referred  to  above,  seems  to 
indicate  a  considerable  accumtdation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
the  labouring  class. 

But  though  capital  was  growing,  tliere  was  as  yet  little 
borrowing  or  investing  for  commercial  or  manufacturing  })ur- 
]ioses.  All  lending  at  interest  was  regarded  as  usurious  and 
wrong  (p.  159).  The  Chancellor  Morton  urged  Parliament  to 
repress  it  on  the  express  grotmd  that  it  was  a  "  bari'en  "  employ- 
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luent  of  money,  diverting  wealth  fi'oiii  its  nutiu'al  use  in  trading. 
In  other  words,  he  took  for  granted  that  lending  must  be  unpro- 
ductive. Accordingly  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  third  year  of 
Henry  VII.,  making  all  lending  at  interest  criminal.  The 
usurious  bargain  was  to  be  null  and  void.  The  lender  was  to  be 
heavily  fined,  and  further  punished,  for  his  soul's  good,  under 
the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Morton's  language,  and  that  of  this  Act, 
make  it  clear  that  the  modern  practice  of  lending  at  interest  for 
business  purposes  was  practically  unknown.  The  usury  aimed 
at  was  the  lending  at  interest  to  spendthrifts  or  unfortunates. 
The  building  up  of  industries  by  means  of  credit,  which  transfers 
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the  use  of  capital  to  the  liaiuls  that  can  use  it  most  etticientl}', 
was  as  yet  scarcely  thought  of. 

Henry's  care  for  trade  extended  to  the  currency.  Unlike  currency, 
many  of  his  predecessors  and  sticcessors,  ho  never  debased  the 
coinage.  He  was  greedy  and  covetous,  but  he  was  too  shrewd 
to  suppose  he  could  pcruuuiently  enrich  himself  by  tampering 
with  the  amount  or  standard  of  the  metal.  He  introduced,  how- 
ever, some  important  changes.  Thus,  he  was  the  first  to  coin 
shillings  and  sovereigns.  The  word  sirilliugs  had  hitherto 
frequently  been  used  in  accounts,  but  the  fiist  acttial  shillings 
were  coined  in  1.504  (p.  ()S.5).  They  were  called  large  ijruaift,  and 
afterwards  tt'sfor»,  froui  the  king's  head  (teste)  on  one  face  of 
them.  The  gold  sovereigns  were  at  first  called  duablc  rose 
nobles.  In  the  next  reign  a  perplexing  variety  both  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  were  issued,  partly,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  the  direct 
object  of  deceiving  the  public. 
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Signs  of  a  Externally  and  politically  Henry  VII.  s  reign  was  a  period  ot 

tranquillity.  But  in  the  social  history  of  our  country  it  was  a 
periofl  of  general  unsettling  of  old  ways  and  habits  of  living, 
u-(irking,  and  thinking,  ilen's  minds  were  a\vakonin<>-  after  the 
long  sleep  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the  new  intellectual  move- 
ment revolutionised  industry  as  well  as  all  the  other  departments 
of  the  national  life.  First  came  the  great  revival  of  study, 
especially  of  the  study  of  Greek  (p.  088).  In  Italy  this  move- 
ment began  about  the  time  of  our  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
several  Englishmen,  including  Grocyn  and  Colet,  journeyed  to 
Italy  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  Greek,  and  then 
returned  to  teach  it  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  Oxford  became 
the  great  centre  of  this  revival.  There  Grocyn  began  to  lecture 
on  Greek  in  the  year  1490,  and  soon  the  University  was  split 
into  two  parties — the  "  Greeks,"  who  threw  themselves  into  the 
new  movement,  and  the  "  Trojans,"  as  the  more  conservative  and 
reactionary  section  was  called.  The  former  party  included  all 
the  more  active  and  intelligent  students,  and  soon  Cambridge 
was  similarly  awakened  from  sloth,  and  the  old  learning  passed 
into  contempt.  It  was  only  indirectly  that  this  movement 
affected  industry.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  the  new  intellec- 
tual activity  should  make  itself  felt  in  business  ;  that  men  should 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  customs  handed  d(jwn  Irom  an  ignorant 
past;  and  should  try  new  processes  in  manufacture,  agriculture, 
and  commerce.  The  invention  of  printing  must  have  had  a 
similar  tendency,  and  this  too  began  to  influence  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  A'll.  It  was  eight  years  before  the  beginning  of 
this  reign  that  Caxton  brought  his  printing  press  to  our 
countiy  (p.  720).  But  the  early  presses  were  so  clumsy  and 
inefficient  that  the  number  of  books  produced  by  thein  was  at 
first  small.  Nevertheless,  by  the  year  1500  nearly  400  books 
had  been  issued  (p.  72(i).  Copies  of  them  were  circulated  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  fresii  stinndus  to  thought  and 
originality  was  thus  given.  When  wo  add  to  this  the  nautical 
discoveries  akeady  referred  to,  and  those  that  now  followed  in 
quick  succession,  revealing  new  worlds,  opening  up  new  routes 
for  trade,  and  stirring  men's  imaginations  with  the  stories 
brought  home  by  travellers,  we  can  better  understand  that  our 
coiuitry  was  entering  on  a  new  and  revolutionary  era — the  age  of 
the  Reformation  and  of  Shakespeare.     And  it  was  inevitable  that 
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tlie  new  spirit  and  temper  which  we  call  the  Renaissance  should 
make  itself  felt  in  the  national  industries.  The  struggle  to 
STOW"  rich  became  more  intense.  Men  woidd  not  submit  to  the 
old  restrictions,  or  be  content  with  traditional  ways  of  doing 
business.  Custom  was  more  and  uiore  displaced  by  competition, 
with  consequences  that  will  be  traced  in  future  chapters. 

For  the  present  it  must  suttice  to  say  that  the  changes  were 
by  no  means  uumixedly  good.  In  fact,  they  at  tirst  pi-obably 
brought  in  their  train  more  misery  than  happiness.  Custom  is  a 
great  protection  of  the  poor.  Changes  in  industrial  pi-oeesses 
alter  the  demand  for  labour,  and  make  many  kinds  of  skill 
almost  useless  to  those  who  possess  them.  The  eighty  years 
that  followed  the  death  of  Henry  YII.  enormously  increased  the 
wealth  of  England,  and  introduced  many  luxuries  unknown  or 
almost  unknown  to  the  earlier  generations.  But  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  became  far  more  unequal.  The  problem  of 
pauperism  acquired  a  quite  new  significance,  and  the  question 
what  to  do  with  the  unemployed  became  almost  uisoluble. 


Henry  Tudor  had  occupied    the  royal  palace    in    the  Tower  charles 
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of  London  onlj'  three  weeks  when  a  strange  and  fatal  malady 
began,  on  September  19,  1485,  to  prevail  among  tlae  citizens.  Health; 
It  became  well  known  during  the  two  generations  following  as  sickness"'^'''^ 
the  English  sweat ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  14«5  it  was  a  new 
disease,  which  the  most  experienced  physician  had  never  seen 
before  nor  the  most  learned  ever  read  of  Only  the  numerous 
empirics  in  London,  who  "  wrote  and  put  letters  upon  gates, 
and  church  doors,  and  upon  poles,"  pretended  that  it  was 
known  to  them  of  old,  and  that  they  held  the  secret  of  its  cure. 
It  took  men  and  women  suddenly  everywhere — when  they  were 
abroad  in  the  streets,  or  conversing  with  their  neighbours  ;  an 
aguish  shake  warned  them  to  hasten  to  bed  ;  the  chill  was 
followed  at  once  ly  great  redness  and  turgescenee  of  the  skin, 
an  intense  feeling  of  heat  and  pricking  which  made  clutliing 
intolerable,  and  an  agonising  thirst  which  led  the  sutferers  to 
drink  immoderate^,  to  their  undoing.  In  a  short  time  thev 
Were  running  with  sweat  at  every  pore,  a  sweat  that  drenched 
their  linen  and  bed-clothes  over  and  over  again,  ditVerinq-  from 
the  sweat  of  rheumatic  fever  in  being  steady  and  as  if  iu- 
92 
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'  exhaustible,  but  re.sunibling  the  latter  iu  having  a  peculiar  but  far 

more  striking  odoui'.  By  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  hour  from 
the  first  sudden  warning,  the  patient  was  either  ont  of  danger 
or  sunk  in  fatal  collapse ;  in  the  latter  event  his  limbs  were 
cold,  his  features  pinched  and  blue,  the  stony  coldness  creeping 
nearer  and  nearer  ti)  the  heart,  jnst  as  Shakespeare  has 
described  with  the  most  perfect  medical  correctness  for  Falstaft' 
in  the  play.  It  was  mostly  men  of  Sir  John's  habits  and  posi- 
tion that  were  seized,  men  who  lived  well,  such  as  the  portly 
alderman,  the  easy  citizen,  the  swashbuckler,  the  courtier,  the 
priest,  with  a  small  proportion  of  women,  but  with  hardly  any  of 
the  poorest  class,  who  were  the  usual  victims  of  the  old  plague. 
The  Lord  Mayor  died,  and  his  successor,  who  was  inunediately 
chosen,  died  three  days  after  him  :  four  more  of  the  aldermen 
died.  In  a  few  weeks  the  eindemic  was  over  in  London,  and 
the  coronation  of  Henry  Yll.  was  celebrated  by  a  great  proces- 
sion from  the  Tower  and  a  feast  in  Westminster  Hall  on 
October  80,  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

Meanwhili'  the  same  di.sease  h;id  been  spreading  all  over 
England  :  it  is  heard  of  in  (.'royland  Abbey,  where  the  abbot 
died  after  an  illness  of  eighteen  hours  on  October  14.  It  is 
mentioned  in  a  liristol  diary,  and  as  proA'ailing  among  the 
O-xfiird  students  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  If  tln'rc  had  been 
parish  registers  at  that  time,  we  siiould  doubtless  have  found  its 
traces  in  a  rapid  succession  of  burials  for  a  week  or  t\\'o  in  man}- 
small  towns  and  cnuntr}'  villages,  as  we  find  during  the  last 
sweat  of  l.)51,  in  parish  registers  of  Devonshire,  Leicestershire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire.  A  physician  of  the  time  says  that 
fifteen  thousiiud  died  of  the  sweat  in  148.5;  but  the  nunib(>r  is 
ten  times  too  large  for  London,  and  he  ha<l  no  means  of 
knowing  Ik.iw  many  died  all  over  Kngland, 
Its  Source,  By  one  of  those  popular  verdicts,  which  arc  often  a  true 
intuition  or  a  divination  of  the  truth,  the  outbreak  of  the 
sweat  in  England  was  laid  to  the  account  of  Henry  Tudor's 
expedition,  which  landed  from  Rouen  at  Milford  Haven  on 
August  6.  The  chronicle  of  Croyland  goes  so  far,  indeed,  as  to 
make  Lord  Stank\y  excuse  the  alisence  of  himself  and  his  troops 
frcm  Bosworth  Field  im  the  ground  that  he  was  suffering  from 
the  sweat ;  but  the  r(_'as(»n  is  clearly  an  afterthought,  and  per- 
haps a  jest,  for,  although  Stanley  refused  to  marslial  liis  men 
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under  the  banner  of  Richard  III.,  and  held  aloof  at  the  ben'in- 
ning  of  the  fray,  he  came  up  in  time  for  the  victory,  and  with 
his  own  hands  placed  Richard's  crown  on  Henry's  head.  The 
outbreak  in  London  on  September  19  is  clearly  stated  by  a 
physician  who  saw  it  to  have  been  the  first  signal  of  the  disease 
in  England  ;  anothei'  chronicler  saj's  September  21  in  London  : 
still  others  place  the  death  of  mayors  and  aldermen  early  in 
October,  "then  being  tlie  sweat  of  new  begun";  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  abbot  of  Croyland  did  not  die  of  the  sweat  until 
October  14,  although  Croyland  was  only  some  twenty  miles 
from  the  spot  in  Leicestershire,  ^\'here  the  annalist  of  the  abbey 
vaguely  speaks  of  the  disease  as  prevalent  six  or  seven  weeks 
before.  The  beginning  of  it  was  almost  certainl}'  in  London 
three  or  four  weeks  after  Henry  Tudor's  triumphal  entry;  it 
befell  suddenly  in  a  crowded  and  redolent  city,  a  city  filled  with 
the  soldiers  from  Bosworth  (Welshmen  and  Frenchmen),  attend- 
ants upon  the  Court,  and  place  seekers  of  every  kind  and  degree. 
If  the  disease  had  been  plague,  one  could  have  understood  the 
sudden  outburst ;  for  one  of  the  greatest  London  plagues,  that 
of  1G03,  broke  out  amidst  the  bustle  attending  the  accession  of 
James  I.  and  the  now  dynasty:  while  the  next  great  London 
jjlague  happened  during  the  mouths  inunediately  following  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  But  this  disease  was  an  absolute  novelty 
to  England,  to  all  Europe,  to  the  whole  globe :  and  it  was  not  a 
disease  of  the  crowded  tenements  of  the  poorer  classes.  Henry 
VII. 's  French  mercenaries,  who  numliered  some  Iwn  thousand  or 
more,  and  were  doubtless  all  in  London  at  the  time,  ai-e  not 
above  suspicion  of  having  brought  the  new  disease  in.  But  thoy 
li;id  been  in  England  since  August  C,  the  hardships  of  their 
Voyage  were  past,  they  had  fought  and  won,  they  were  resting 
on  their  laurels,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  suffered 
from  the  sweat  at  any  time  from  first  to  last,  neither  they  nor 
any  of  their  countrymen  in  any  of  the  five  great  epidemics  down 
to  that  of  1551.  At  the  same  time  they  were  just  the  men  to 
have  bred  a  pestilence,  as  troops  have  sometimes  done  even  when 
they  did  not  suffer  from  it.  There  is  an  instance  in  English 
history  during  the  Civil  War,  in  1044,  when  a  severe  epidemic, 
called  in  the  parish  register  "  the  sweating  sickness,"  broke  out 
at  Tiverton,  after  it  had  l)ecn  occupied  for  a  fortnight  by  the 
army  of  the  Lord  General  Essex.     The  character  of  the  French 
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merfenaries  is  described  in  the  speech  \>\\t  into  the  mouth  of 
Richard  III.  on  the  morning  of  Bosworth  Field — "  vagabonds, 
rascals,  and  runaways,    base  lackey   peasants,  rags   of  France, 
famished  beggars  weary  of  their  lives,  whom  our  fathers  have  in 
tlieir  own   land   be.Hen,  bobb'd,  and  thumpd,"  as  Shakespeare 
amplifies  and  varies  the  language  of  Hall's  Chronicle.      Let  us 
imagine  two  thousand  or  more  of  them  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  London  for  a  season,  cpiartered  on  its  citizens,  carousing  in 
its  taverns,  swaggering  in  its  narrow  streets  and  lanes.     London 
had  never  been  occupied  by  such  foreigners  since  the  Conquest. 
And    the    most   significant    fact    of  all  is  that   more   than    two 
hundred     j-ears     after- 
wards,     when      the 
English  sweat  had  been 
long  forgotten,  a  disease 
very  like  it,  called   by 
the  name  of  sweat,  and 
differing  onl\-  in  being 
a    less    swift   and   less 
deadly  infection,  began 
to  be  noticed  year  after 
year,  as  if  native  to  the 
soil,  here  and  there  in 
the    towns   or   villages 
of  that   very  region  of 
France  —  the      lower 
basin  of  the  Seine — in 
which  Henry  Tudor  had  enlisted  his  army  of  fi'ee  lances  in  the 
summer  of  1485. 

The  first  sweat,  of  1485,  came  and  went  in  a  few  weeks  of  "^  Return 

1-1  •     n  IT  1     •  m  1508. 

autumn,  like  an  mtiuenza — the  disease  being  no  more  seen 
until  twenty-three  j-ears  later,  in  1508.  In  that  j'ear  it  broke 
out  in  July — the  household  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  being 
among  its  tirst  victims — caused  much  mortality  and  panic  in 
the  king's  households  in  and  near  London,  as  well  as  per 
omnia  loca,  according  to  the  poet-laureate  of  the  time,  cut 
off  several  of  the  Court,  called  for  public  prayers  at  St.  Paul's 
and  kept  Henry  VII.  moving  in  strict  isolation  from  one 
hunting-lodge  to  another,  just  as  the  next  sweats,  ol'  1517 
and  1528.  permitted  no  abiding-place  to  Hemy  VIII.  so  long 
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;is  they  lasted.  Tliore  is  nothing  to  explain  this  second 
epidemic,  except  that  an  unusually  mild  winter,  a  drv  sprino-, 
and  a  very  warin  i\Iay  had  been  followed  by  rains  in  June. 
Jjike  the  tirst  sweat,  that  of  1508  had  spread  over  England  ; 
it  is  known  to  have  caused  ninety-one  deaths  (onl}'  three  ot 
them  women)  at  Chester  in  three  days,  and  it  was  probably 
the  "  sore  pestilence ''  of  that  year  which  caused  the  Oxford 
students  to  disperse. 

The  two  epidemics  of  the  sweat  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \ll. 
would  both  together,  and  all  over  P]ngland,  have  caused 
hardly  more  mortality  (although  the  mortality  was  of  greater 
personages)  than  one  great  epidemic  of  plague  in  London,  in 
1499-1.500.  It  is  vaguely  estimated  to  have  destroyed  twenty 
thousand  of  the  citizens  ;  but  if  it  had  destroyed  only  half  of 
that  number,  it  would  have  taken  the  usual  toll  of  a  London 
plague  of  the  first  degree — namely,  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of 
tli<'  inhabitants,  and  these  chiefly  the  poorer  classes,  who  could 
not  seek  safety  in  flight  from  the  plague-laden  air  of  the 
towns  in  the  summer  heat.  That  was  not  the  only  nut- 
break  of  the  old  plague  in  Henry  VIL's  reign.  It  is  heard 
of  also  in  1487,  and  again  in  1504,  when  it  drove  the  richer 
classes  away  from  the  city. 

It  is  clear,  also,  that  the  infection  was  not  confined  to 
London;  it  was  at  Oxford  and  Exeter  in  1503,  and  it  was 
still  recent  enough  at  Gravesend  in  October,  1501,  to  prevent 
the  young  Princess  Catherine  of  Aragou  fi-om  landing  there, 
so  that  she  had  to  sleep  on  lioard  the  royal  barge  after  "  her 
great  and  long  pain  and  tra\ail  ujxni  the  sea." 
Sanitation.  Two    sanitary    measures    mark    the    reign    of    Henry    \'IL: 

one  an  ordinance  against  the  nuisance  of  the  shambles  in 
London  and  other  walled  towns,  "  and  in  the  toune  of 
Cambridge"  (which  was  not  walled):  and  the  other  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  put  down  the  stews  The  latter,  in  London, 
some  eigliteen  houses  on  the  Bankside  across  the  water  above 
London  Bridge,  each  with  a  distinctive  sign,  .such  as  the 
Cross  Keys  or  the  ('ardinal's  Hat,  painted  on  its  river  front, 
were  shut  up  in  150(5  (they  had  been  shut  up  once  before  in 
tlie  veign  of  Henry  V.,  and  were  closed  once  more  at  the 
instance  of  Latimer,  in  154(i).  Some  regulation  had,  indeed 
been  introduced  a  few  years  before  150ti,  not    in  London  onl}-. 
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but  also  in  sucli  provincial  towns  as  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  the 
latter  of  which,  at  a  date  between  1500  and  1504,  was  "too 
aboniynable  spok3'n  of  in  alle  England  and  \\'al3-s,"  by  reason 
of  "  the  vicyous  lyvj-ng  of  dyvers  personez,  as  well  of  spyrj-tuell 
as  toniperall,"  with  the  exceeding  number  of  immoral  and 
disorderly  women  dwelling  in  every  ward  of  the  said  town, 
and  more  especially  by  reason  of  "  the  aboniynable  levyng  of 
prestez  and  other  relygious  within  the  same  toune,"  who  were 
too  often  found  walking  by  night  suspiciously  or  "onlawefully 
demeanyng "  with  the  ill-reputed  persons  aforesaid.  The 
Ciloucester  measures  in  restraint  of  these  practices  (long  before 
the  Reformation,  be  it  observed)  were  avowedly  modelled  upon 
those  already  in  force  in  the  worshipful  city  of  London  and 
in  the  town  of  Bristol. 

Hitherto  our    acciuaintaiice  with  the  social  life  of  medieval  d.  j. 

....  MEDLEY 

times  has  been  confined  to  a  study  of  the  material  conditions  of  Faith  and 

existence.      But  these  are  of  permanent  value   only  in  so  far  Practice 

in  tli6 
as  they  enable  us  to  understand  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  Middle 

ideas  which  underlay  the  particular  form  of  outward  exjjression  *^^^' 
at  any  given  period.  Before,  then,  we  drop  our  acquaintance 
v;ith  the  men  and  women  of  medieval  England  it  is  important 
that  we  should  dig  a  little  below  the  surface  of  their  lives.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  something  of  the  kind  of  houses  in  which 
they  lived,  of  their  churches  and  their  furniture,  of  the  food 
they  ate,  and  the  clothes  they  wore.  But,  behind  these  tem- 
porary manifestations  lies  unchangeable  human  nature  with 
its  hopes  and  fears,  its  passions,  and  its  capacities  This 
is  the  truly  fruitful  stud}' ;  for  it  is  by  this  and  this  alone 
that  we  can  gauge  our  real  progress  in  all  that  makes  for  that 
complex  phenomenon  which  we  call  civilisation.  There  is  no 
reason  to  despise  the  study  of  changing  fashions.  More  perhaps 
than  is  commonly  allowed,  more  certainly  than  often  appears  at 
tirst  sight,  are  thev  the  index  of  the  thouirhts  within.  The  sub- 
stitution  of  carpets  for  rushes  and  of  forks  for  fingers  may  not 
mark  any  serious  diminution  in  brutal  crime,  l)ut  it  does  denote 
a  search  after  a  refinement  of  outer  life  which  must  needs  .set  its 
mark  on  the  mode  of  expressing  the  ideas,  if  not  on  the  texture 
of  the  ideas  themselves.     A  thoughtful  writer'  reminds  us  that 

Mr.s.  Bernard  Bosannuot,  "  Tho  Standard  of  Life,"  p.  17. 
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"  tlioi'(»  is  nothing  essentially  progressive  in  comfort,"  and  she 
adds  that  "  it  it  has  been  attained  before  wider  interests  have 
been  aroused,  it  may  prove  to  lie  a  more  insuperable  barrier  to 
progress  than  poverty  itself."  It  is  to  the  condition  of  these 
"  wider  interests  "  during  the  closing  centuries  of  the  ^Middle 
Ages  that  we  must  for  a  short  while  turn  our  attention. 
Size  of  the  It  is  necessary  to  notice  at  the  outset  the  absence  from  medi- 
communi-  ^.^.^j  surroundings  (jf  much  that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  modern 
life.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  not  ten  communities  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  England  winch  were  larger  than  a 
small  country  town  of  the  present  day.  London,  of  course,  led 
the  way  with  a  population  of  40,000,  Bristol  may  have  had  12,000, 
Norwich  a  rather  smaller  number;  but  neither  York,  Coventry, 
Lincoln,  Lynn,  <  diMicester,  nor  .'-Salisbury  (to  mention  the  most 
prominent)  could  boast  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  Thus, 
with  the  jiossible  exception  of  Jjondon,  so  far  as  their  occupa- 
tions and  manner  of  life  were  concerned,  the  dwellers  in  any 
medieval  city  or  country  town  differed  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind  from  the  population  of  the  neighfiouring  villages.  There 
v,-ould  be  rather  more  buying  and  selling  in  a  market  town  than 
elsewhere  ;  but  there,  no  less  than  in  the  adjacent  hamlets,  the 
main  interest  of  tho.  inhabitants  would  lie  in  agriculture.  In  the 
undeveloped  condilion  of  foreign  trade  the  home  harvest  was  a 
cpiestion  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  constantly  reciu'ring 
famines  show  the  absolute  self-dependence  of  the  medieval  ]3opu- 
lation  for  th<^  pihuruy  necessaries  of  life.  l!ut  an  agricullural 
population  spends  the  greater  part  of  its  life  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  general  [)revalence  of  agricultural  pursuits  accoiuits,  even 
more  than  the  absence  of  foreign  trade,  for  the  .slow  advance  in 
Life  in  the  material  comforts  of  existence.  Among  such  absent  comforts 
nothing  strikes  us  so  nuicli  as  the  absence  of  privacy.  \\'ork, 
family  life,  religious  observances  were  all  carried  on  in  company 
with  the  whole  household  or  villages.  Under  these  circum- 
stances character  conforms  to  a  prevailing  ty^ie,  individuality  is 
suppressed  for  all  except  the  strongest  characters.  Again,  in  an 
agricultural  society  social  ranks  are  far  more  clearly  and  shai-ply 
divided  than  when  commercial  wealth  is  setting  a  new  standard 
of  income  and  expenditure.  Under  such  conditions  familiarity 
between  classes  is  far  easier  than  in  modern  life.  Chaucer's 
Knight  can  chaff  with  the  other  pilgrims  and  interfere  to  compose 
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their  qnari'L'ls  because  his  position  is  assured  and  he  has  no  tear 
lest  his  dignity  should  be  coniproinised. 

Now,  the  combination  of  clear  social  distinctions  with  the  Ceremony 
utmost  publicity  in  daily  life  resulted  in  the  prevalence  of 
ceremonv.  Xearl}-  every  function  in  life  was  reduced  to  rules  of 
the  minutest  kind,  which  often  lost  their  basis  in  reason  and 
became  mere  arbitrary  dicta,  accepted  on  authority  and  main- 
tained for  their  own  salce.  Hence  the  numerous  treatises,  noticed 
in  a  previous  section  (p.  177),  which  contained  minute  directions 
on  behaviour  for  every  class  and  mider  every  condition,     Medi- 


iLiiltrdl  Psalter.) 

eval  writers  certainly  hold  that  "conduct"  (in  tiic  sense  of  out- 
ward behaviour)  "  is  three-fourths  of  life."  They  even  sought  for 
it  a  supernatural  sanction.     One  rhyming  teacher  tells  us  that 

"  Clerkis  fliat  the  vii  artes  caiine 
Seyu  that  curtesy  from  Iicvto  coiiii'; 
When  Gabiwelle  our  laily  trrette,- 
Aud  Elizabeth  with  Mary  inetto." 

Another  writer  impresses  on  parents  the  duty  of  teaching 
children  "in  learning  and  good  manners,  for  it  isahj-e  servyce  to 
God,  it  getteth  favour  in  the  syghte  of  men,  it  multiplyeth  goods, 
and  increaseth  thy  good  name,  it  promoteth  to  prayer  bv  which 
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(iod's  grace  is  obtayned,  if  thus  they  bee  brovight  up  in  vertue, 
good  manners  and  godly  learning."  But.  in  comparison  with 
modern  ideas,  book  learning  formed  a  small  part  of  education. 
It  is  true  that,  even  outside  the  clerkly  ranks,  reading  and  writing 
were  not  uncommon  accomplishments,  and  perhaps  even  boolcs 
in  manuscript  were  miire  attainable  th:in  we  usualh-  imagine. 
Large  numbers  of  copj'ists  were  at  work  in  every  monastery 
and  nunnery  throughout  the  land.  Moreover,  for  those  intending 
to  be  clerks,  there  were  the  monastic  and  cathedral  schools  whence 
boys  proceeded  to  the  Universities.  For  townsfolk  there  were, 
even  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centurj^  some  score  of 
free  and  endowed  Graumiar  Schools.  But  the  members  of  the 
knightly  class  chieliy  obtained  their  education  in  the  families  of 
friends  of  their  o^vn  rank.  Here  they  would  learn  fi-om  the 
priest  enough  Latin  to  follow  the  services  of  the  C'hurch.  For  the 
rest,  the  chief  part  of  their  training  would  consist  of  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  the  aim  of  the  good  squire  woidd  be  to  know  how  to 
serve  his  lord  in  the  bedroom  and  the  hall,  and  how  to  make  his 
society  acceptable  to  the  ladies.  Thus  the  ceremonial  side  of  lite 
was  esteemed  above  every  other.  This  did  not  prevent  the  out- 
break of  violence  any  more  than  the  social  ostrat-ism  of  anyone 
who  is  drunk  at  table  prevents  all  men  of  good  position  from  ever 
imbibing  more  than  they  ought.  But  the  minuteness  of  the 
ceremony  and  the  importance  attached  to  it  for  its  own  sake 
umst  have  been  a  real  check  on  the  instincts  of  the  "natural" 
man.  The  idylls  of  ignorant  authors  in  the  last  century 
invested  the  life  of  savage  men  with  a  glamour  which  a  more 
travelled  age  has  ruthlessly  dispelled.  We  now  know  that, 
instead  of  being  the  freest  of  human  beings,  as  Rousseau 
imagined,  primitive  man  is  the  most  fettered,  for  he  is  in 
bondage  to  an  inuuemorial  custom,  generally  of  the  most  minute 
and  meaningless  kind.  But  this  bondage  marks  a  stage  in  the 
history  of  civilisation.  Some  nations  have  been  caught  in  the 
net  of  custom  and  have  ceased  to  struggle.  But  to  the  pro- 
gressive nations  of  the  world  there  has  come  a  time  when,  by  one 
means  or  another,  they  have  shaken  themselves  loo.se.  Some  by 
degrees  have  substituted  new  customs  for  old,  others  have 
suddenly  at  one  blow  stripped  themselves  of  a  garment  which 
threatened  to  act  like  a  Xessus-shirt  upon  their  vital  activities. 
The  history  of  France  since  the  Bevolution  shows  how  much 
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the  framework  of  a  nation's  life  is  due  to  a  verj-  gradual  growth, 
and  that,  for  sucli  an  historical  setting,  it  is  difficult  to  tind  an 
efficient  substitute.  Modern  minds  are  apt  to  be  iraj^atient  at 
the  machinery  of  life :  ends  rather  than  means  are  kept  before 
our  eyes.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  forging  of  custom, 
the  reduction  to  routine,  in  fact  machiner}',  forms  the  first  step  in 
the  eradication  of  the  purely  soltish  impulses  of  the  animal  part 
in  man.  The  strength  of  those  impulses  accounts  for  the 
tightness  of  the  bonds  which  were  gradually  formed  for  the 
purjjose  of  holding  them  in  check. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  civilising  agency  in  The 
medieval  times  was  the  Christian  Church.  It  took  in  hand  the  ^nd  ufe 
ordering  of  man's  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  it  sought  world, 
to  teach  him  what  he  should  think  and  to  guide  him  in  what  he 
shovald  do.  Its  splendid  attempt  to  associate  belief  and  practice 
deserved  a  better  tate  than  it  obtained.  So  long  as  the 
Christian  Church  was  a  sect  in  the  Roman  Empire,  clergy  and 
laity  were  mutually  dependent.  But  when  it  became  the 
accepted  religion  of  the  State  and  the  Emperor  used  its  organ- 
isation as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  police  at  his 
disposal,  the  clergy  had  less  inducement  to  remain  in  close 
connection  with  the  laity.  Backed  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  they  became  dictators  rather  than  guides.  Indeed,  the 
wholesale  baptism  of  heathen  tribes  at  the  bidding  of  their 
chief,  who  had  been  led  to  substitute  the  Christian  Cod 
for  the  deities  and  fetishes  of  his  race,  gave  the  missionary 
a  position  of  material  advantage  which  substantially  aft'ected 
his  whole  subsequent  teaching.  On  the  one  side,  forgetting, 
like  many  of  his  modern  representatives,  that  the  Church  had 
gradually  grown  into  the  formulated  system  of  belief  of  which 
he  was  himself  possessed,  he  sought  to  imjjose  it  in  all  its 
details  of  doctrine  and  ritual  upon  his  recent  converts.  It  is 
a  great  and  important  cpiestion  how  far  abstruse  doctrinal 
points  can  be,  or  indeed  need  be,  made  plain  to  simple  wor- 
shippers. At  any  rate,  to  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people 
such  an  attempt  is  impossible  by  words  alone.  The  Church 
resorted  to  concrete  representations,  and  endeavoiu'ed  not  only 
to  drive  home  the  Bible  story  and  the  legends  of  the  saints, 
but  even  to  interpret  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the 
Eucharist  by  means  of  material  symbols.     On  the  other  side. 
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Christianity  endeavoured,  as  tar  as  possible,  to  accept  and  to 
consecrate  already  existing  customs  and  institutions.  Thus 
Pope  Gregory,  in  answer  to  St.  Augustine's  queries,  tells  him 
to  convert  the  pagan  temples  into  Churches  by  sprinkling 
them  with  holy  water,  in  order  that  the  new  converts  niight 
continue  to  worship  in  the  usual  places.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  need  not  perhaps  astonish  us  that  Itaedwald  of 
East  Anglia,  after  his  conversion,  set  up  side  by  side  in  his 
temple  one  altar  to  the  Christian  ( iod  and  another  on  which 
he  might  continue  to  otier  sacrifice  to  demons.  Again,  the 
early  Church  found  existing  in  the  Roman  Empire  a  highly 
localised    system   of   religion.     Eor    the  old   heathen   deities   of 
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The 

Sacra- 
ments. 


grove  and  stream  it  substituted  the  Christian  saints.  But  it 
is  not  altogether  strange  if  in  the  midst  of  ignorant  people 
the  saints  assumed  a  position  not  far  removed  from  that 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  local  gods. 

But  the  attempt  to  spiritualise  every  action  of  tlu;  daily 
life  reached  its  most  characteristic  form  in  tlie  sacraments  of 
the  Church.  Everv  inqiortant  act  of  the  individual  became 
a  sacrament.  Birth  intu  the  material  world  was  paralleled  by 
the  baptism  which  admitted  into  the  C'hurcli :  on  the  civil 
ordinance  of  marriage  Avas  superimposed  the  blessing  nf  the 
Church  which  transformed  it  into  a  sacrament ;  to  the  dying, 
the  sa(;rament  of  extreme  unction  formed  the  symbol  of  their 
passage  from  the  ranks  of  the  Church  militant  to  those  of  the 
Church  ti'iumphant.  The  sacraments,  however,  were  only  a 
su]ireme  attempt  to  represent  spiritual  acts  and  relations  in 
a  material  form.     The  Church  acted  on  the  belief  that  symbolic 
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acts  performed  with  frequency  and  regidarity  would  ultimatel}'  Religious 
induce   faith   in   the   doctrines    which    they    symbolised.      But  i^^*^"^'^^" 
among  a  people  hide-bound  ly  superstitions  the  insistence  on 
the  material  side  made  what   was   intended  to  be  a   spiritual 
symbol  into  a  mere  fetish  or  magical  fornuda  endowed  with  a 


Tllli    DliVUUT    TillLF    A^D    lUS    Ili;»Al;D. 
(Fmm  n  Fresco  in   the  laihj  Criapel,   Ulnrhc^itcr  Cclhnlmt.) 

mystical  power  which  ueted  r|nite  indejiendontly  of  the  moral 
or  spiritual  condition  of  tliose  who  made  use  of  it.  Now.  as 
all  religious  ordinances  are  symbolical  of  spiritual  relations, 
this  feeling  of  their  supernatural  effect  extended  to  every  depart- 
ment of  religious  life.  Penance  was  a  fetish  which  cancelled  the 
original  sinful  act ;   relics  were  fetishes  which  wrought  wonders 
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and  conferred  benefits  often  irrespective  of  the  will  or  inten- 
tion of  the  person  on  wlioni  the}'  were  wrouolit.  On  the 
translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  JIartin  of  Tours  in  S<S7,  two 
impotent  beggars  who  lived  comfortably  on  the  profits  of  their 
inrirniities  determined  to  quit  the  district  of  Tours  before  the 
procession  carrying  the  relies  arrived,  ior  fear  lest  they  should 
be  involuntarily  healed.  Their  fears  were  well  groiuided ;  the 
relics  reached  the  soil  of  Touraine  before  they  quitted  it,  and 
they  found  themselves  healed  and  their  occupation  gone.  Nor 
did  the  power  of  the  saints  cease  with  their  relics.  Their 
devotees  might  always  expect  serviceable  aid  in  moments  of 
distress.  A  fresco  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Winchester  Cathedral 
preserves  the  legend  of  a  notorious  thief  who  had  always  been 
careful  to  do  reverence  to  the  altar  of  the  A'irgin.  He  was 
caught  and  hanged  ;  but  on  the  third  day  he  was  found  still 
alive,  for  the  Virgin  had  upheld  the  feet  of  her  very  mechanical 
worshipper,  and  had  prevented  the  rope  from  strangling  him. 
Apparently  the  merit  obtained  from  the  veneration  of  a  wor- 
shipper was  transmissible.  At  any  rate  a  lady  whose  veneration 
for  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  caused  her  to  be  constantly  ejacu- 
lating, '■  St.  Thomas,  have  pity  on  us,"  taught  it  to  her  pet 
bird.  The  bird  was  carried  off  by  a  falcon.  But  on  its  uttering 
the  words,  the  grip  of  the  falcon  relaxed,  and  the  bird  escaped 
uidiurt  to  its  misti'ess. 

The  greatest  fetish  of  all  was  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  stories  of  its  use  as  a  test  of  innocence  or  guilt  are  pain- 
liill\-  abundant.  St.  Paul's  warning  to  the  Corinthians  (hat 
"  he  that  eateth  ami  drinketh  unworthily  eatetli  and  driidceth 
damnation  to  himself"  was  accepted  litei-ally.  A  story  of  the 
fourteenth  century  tells  us  of  a  priest,  an  habitual  drunkard 
and  evil  liver,  who,  ^v-hen  warned  of  the  danger  which  he 
incuiTcd  by  his  daily  celebration  cif  the  Mass  and  partaking 
of  the  con.secrated  elements,  owned  that  he  never  consecrated 
the  host,  but  that  he  carried  about  witli  him  a  small  round 
piece  of  wood  of  the  size  of  a  wafer,  which  he  pretended 
to  be  the  body  of  the  Lord.  This  employment  of  the  greatest 
of  the  sacraments  as  a  talisman  or  form  of  ordeal  did  not 
])ass  without  occasional  protest  from  scandalised  and  enlightened 
Chunihmen;  but  the  use  to  which  Pope  Gregory  VII.  put  it  in 
the  closing  scene  of  his  triumph  over  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
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gave  an  authority  to  the  ])opular  view  of  its  efficacy  which  would 
override  any  number  of  verbal  protests.  After  Gregory  had 
accepted  Henry's  humiliation  at  Canossa,  he  celebi-ated  Mass, 
and  having  consecrated  the  elements,  he  turned  to  the  Emperor 
and,  referring  to  the  charges  of  simon>-  and  worse  acts  laid 
against  the  Pope  by  the  Imperi;d  party,  declai-etl  his  desire 
of  making  an  appeal  of  his  innocence  to  God.  "  Here,"  he 
concluded,  "is  the  Lord's  body;  may  this  either  clear  me  from 
all  suspicion  if  I  am  innocent,  or,  if  guilty,  may  God  strike 
me  with  sudden  death."  The  Emperor  refused  the  papal 
challenge  that  he  should  submit  to  a  similar  test  the  charges 
made  b}'  the  princes  of  Germany  against  him.  Another  class 
of  stories  illustrating  the  talismanic  power  ot  the  consecrated 
elements  shocks  our  gravitj'  rather  than  our  reason  or  our 
sense  of  reverence.  Nothing  less  than  a  triumphant  vindication 
of  the  power  of  the  Church  could  result  from  the  fortunate 
thouglit  of  the  priest  who,  when  the  flames  failed  to  consume 
a  heretic,  brought  a  consecrated  host  wliich  at  once  successfulh' 
dissolved  the  spell.  And  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  force 
of  superstition  could  further  go  than  in  the  story  of  the  conse- 
crated water  which  a  woman  put  into  her  beehive  in  order  to 
stop  an  epideujic  among  her  bees.  Whether  it  had  the  desired 
effect,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  the  reverent  insects  built  round  it  in 
wax  a  complete  miniature  chapel,  including  even  an  altar,  on 
wliirh  they  placed  the  sacred  talisman. 

To  a  great  extent  this  inateriali.sation  of  Ghristian  ordinances 
was  due  to  an  attempt  to  meet  and  vanquish  by  a  nughtier  magic 
the  superstitions  of  races  emerging  from  barbarism.  In  no  I'ace, 
]3robably  has  the  supernatural  occupied  a  larger  part  of  their 
customs  and  beliefs  than  in  the  Teutonic  race.  The  Church 
took  over  and  consecrated  as  much  of  these  customs  as  could  in 
any  wa}'  be  harmonised  with  its  own  practices  ;  the  rest  were 
condenmed  as  magic,  as  an  invocation  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Not  that  the  Church  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  Dualism. 
powers.  Belief  in  the  personality  of  the  devil  is  amply  warranted 
by  Scripture.  \\''hat  is  not  warranted  by  cither  the  Old  or 
the  New  Testament  is  the  medieval  conception  of  the  devil 
ruling  over  a  kingdom  of  darkness  in  rivahy  with  (tod.  This 
seems  to  have  been  an  importation  from  the  Jewish  wi'itcrs 
of  the  Captivity,  whose  contact  with  Persia  inoculated  them  with 
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a  lielief  in  a  dualistic  system  of  creation.  Here  Orniuzd,  tiie  food 
spirit,  and  Aln'inian,  the  evil  S])irit,  both  self-existent,  were 
conceived  as  equally  powerful  rivals  for  the  homage  of  mankind. 
Now,  ignorance  is  gui<led  rather  hy  terror  than  by  love,  or  even 
by  self-interest ;  to  the  undisciplined  mind  the  supernatural,  the 
unexpected,  makes  a  stronger  appeal  than  the  ordinary  pheno- 
mena of  daily  life.  Uf  this  the  Church  took  full  advantage; 
the  brutal  unrestraint  of  the  seigneur  and  the  callous  indiffer- 
ence of  the  degraded  peasant  were  alike  influenced  by  an  ajipeal 
to  the  awful  powers  of  natural  phenomena  rather  than  to  the 
Christian  ideal  <ii  loving  service.  "  We  cannot,"  says  a  learned 
writer,  "  understand    the    motives    and    acts    of   our  forefathers 

unless  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  mental  ccmdition 
engendered  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  daily  and  liourl}' 
personal  c(,)nflict  with  Satan."' 
]!ut  the  Christian  theory  of 
the  realm  of  Satan  was  not 
the  outcome  only  of  [)ractical 
needs.  The  emergence  of  dif- 
i'erences  of  speculative  opinion 
Avitliin  the  Christian  fold — in 
other  words,  the  growtli  of 
heresy — caused  the  gradual 
formulation  of  the  science  of  theology.  The  Church  had  to  i)Ut 
into  words  its  views  of  the  relations  of  (Jod  to  man  in  every 
detail  of  life.  Nor  did  the  C'hui'ch's  account  <if  the  matter 
stop  at  the  threshold  of  the  grave.  The  speculative  mind 
of  ih(^  independent  thinker  had  ]X'netrated  to  the  life  beyond 
and  the  Church  li.id  unhesitatingly  followed.  Christ's  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  and  those  to  whom  He  had  committed 
the  care  of  that  kingdom  on  this  side  of  the  grave  would  be 
more  likely  than  anyone  else  to  know  the  fate  that  was 
preparing  for  its  friends  and  f<.)es  in  the  unseen  world.  The 
promise  to  the  apostles,  "  Whatsoever  ye  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven,"  seemed  to  arm  the  succes.sors  of  the 
apostles  with  the  recpiisite  authority  to  speak  with  confidence 
on  so  grave  a  subject. 

'  Lea,  "History  of  thy  Inquisition,"  iii..  oTU. 
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Theological  speculation,  then,  comhined  with  more  practical 
motives  to  exalt  the  realm  of  Satan  and  the  powers  of  darkness 
until  they  were  regarded  as  equal  in  extent  and  influence  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  all  natural  phenomena  of  a  destruc- 
tive kind — storms,  famines,  pestilences,  and  even  eclipses — were 
regarded  as  manifestations  of  Satan's  power.  But  these  were 
exceptional  and  atiected  the  world  at  large.  The  individual  was 
touched  through  the  arts  of  the  sorcerer  and  the  sorceress,  who 
were  the  priests  of  devil-worship.  Hence  sorcery  was  treated  with 
extraordinary  leniency  l)y  the  Church.  In  England  the  laws  of 
some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  dealt  with  it  occasionally,  hut 
after  the  Xorman  Conquest  it  finds  no  place  in  the  treatises  of 
the  great  lawj'ers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  was 
considered  a  matter  for  exorcism,  not  foi'  punishment  :  for  it  was 
not  regarded  as  fraud,  but  merely  as  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  which  their  possessors  only  obtained  by  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  the  devil  and  his  servants.  The  opinions 
of  the  great  mintls  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  instructive 
on  tliis  point,  lioger  Bacon,  the  most  enlightened  writer  of  his 
age,  acknowledges  that  much  of  magie  is  simply  fraud  ;  but  he 
maintains  that  charms  and  spells  are  not  useless  under  all 
circumstances,  and  that  their  efKcacy  depends  on  the  aspect 
of  the  heavens  under  which  they  are  made  and  used.  Astrology 
was  little  less  dangerous  than  makdc  :  its  denial  of  free  will  and 
its  generally  fatalistic  tendency  caused  the  orthodox  Cluu-ch- 
man  to  look  askance  at  it  (p.  110).  Nevertheless,  Roger 
Bacon,  monk  tliough  he  was,  believed  that  the  stars  were  the 
cause  of  human  events,  that  the  chai-acter  of  every  man  was 
.shaped  by  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  his  birlh,  and  that 
the  past  and  future  could  be  read  from  suitably  constructed 
astronomical  tables.  Thomas  Acpiinas,  the  greatest  of  medieval 
theologians,  drew  a  distinction.  Astrnjogy  was  lawful  for  tlic 
prediction  of  natural  events,  sucli  as  drought  nr  rain  :  but  the 
denial  of  free  will  necessarily  involved  in  the  attempt  to  divine 
the  fiUure  acts  of  men  showed  that  any  such  attempt  could 
only  be  imdertaken  at  the  instigation  of  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. All  attempts  to  foretell  the  future  came  to  be  cla.ssed 
as  sorcery. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  arises  the  belief  in  wit,ch<rah. 
"  The  world   has  probably  never  seen,"  says   a  writer   already 
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quoted,-  ■'  a  society  more  vile  than  that  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries."  Hence  may  be  traced  the  recrudescence 
of  the  gross  superstitions  of  earher  ages,  which  Clunstianity 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  repress.  The  thinly  veiled  behef  in 
the  dual  government  of  the  world  led  straight  to  the  awful  idea 
of  compacts  made  with  Satan.  The  stories,  whencesoever  derived, 
of  the  witches'  sabbath  or  meeting,  where  every  kind  of  sensual 
delight  was  indulged  in,  could  not  but  attract  a  wretched 
peasantry  sunk  in  ignorance  and  constantl)*  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  men  so  situated,  reckless 
as  regards  the  present  and  hopeless  in  view  of  the  future,  should 
attempt,  by  a  transference  of  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  the 
nether  world,  to  obtain  some  alleviation  from  the  miseries  of  their 
present  existence.  Thence  arose  all  kinds  of  strange  practices — 
unmeaning,  unexplainable,  pi'ofane,  disgusting,and  even  positively 
obscene.  It  is  ditticult  to  believe  that  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  the  age  really  regarded  these  practices  as  injurious  to  those 
against  whom  they  were  aimed.  Yet  there  is  perhaps  no  set  of 
cases  about  which  we  possess  more  circumstantial  details  than 
about  cases  of  witchcraft.  We  are  tempted  to  think  that  the 
charges  alleged  in  the  condemnation  of  an  offender  were  merely- 
convenient  pretexts  advanced  by  the  ecclesiastical  judges  for 
getting  rid  of  some  otherwise  obnoxious  person.  But  the  majority 
of  the  victims  were  drawn  from  the  poorest  classes,  out  of  whom 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  bribes  or  forfeited  goods  was  to  be 
obtained.  The  truth  is  that  to  those  accused  of  witchcraft 
torture  was  as  a  matter  of  course  applied,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
continued  torture,  the  victims  confessed  whatever  their  inquisitors 
desired.  The  confession,  once  made,  was  adhered  to :  for,  the 
confessor  knew  that  he  was  doomed  and  that  a  retractation  would 
only  prolong  his  sufferings.  Hence,  when  his  confession  was 
read  in  public  at  his  condemnation,  he  affirmed  it.  Often,  too, 
torture  and  imprisonment  had  produced  mental  derangement,  so, 
that  the  victims  actually  came  to  believe  the  things  of  which 
they  were  accused.  Moreover,  the  Church  taught  that  the 
reception  of  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  was  necessary  to 
salvation.  This  was  only  granted  to  contrite  and  repentant 
sinners,  and  the  desire  to  be  eligible  for  it  would  induce  the  con- 
fessed wizard  to  stick  to  the  last  to  the  truth  of  his  confession. 

'  Lea.  "History  of  the  Inquisition."  iii.,  (i42. 
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But  tliis  exaltation  of  the  realm  of  Satan  may  have  been 
parti}'  due  to  less  creditable  motives  than  the  exigencies  of 
dogmatic  theology  and  the  need  of  finding  arguments  to 
entice  barbarians  into  the  Christian  told.  The  power  of  the 
Church  to  rescue  mankind  from  the  clutches  of  demons  came 
from  the  authority  witii  which  its  officers,  the  priests,  were 
endowed.  The  more  formidable  the  obstacle  to  bo  overcome,  the 
greater  must  be  the  power  of  t,hosc  by  whose  hcl])  alone  it  can  be 
overcome.  The  instruments  of  priestly  assistance  were  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church  and  tlie  symbols  of  spiritual  things 
whi(.'h  her  recognition  had  consecrated.  The  option  of  with- 
holding the  abst)lution  or  the  sacraments  placed  in  the  priests' 
hands  the  keys  of  both  worlds  alike.  It  was  easier  to  govern  by 
hard  and  fast  rules  than  to  attempt  to  discover  tlie  mode  of 
action  suitable  to  each  case.  Implicit  obedience  was  the  only 
virtue  recognised :  faith  became  all  in  all.  Unity  was  the  one 
thing  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Churuh,  the  one  weapon  in 
which  lay  her  hope  of  successful  resistance.  Tliat  unity  must  be 
obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  humaner  virtues.  Those  who 
attempt  any  compromise  with  the  powers  which  the  Church  does 
not  recognise  must  be  stamped  out  as  dangerous  heretics.  The 
immense  emphasis  laid  upon  unity  produced  two  deplorable 
results.  In  the  first  place,  a  perfectly  artificial  anil  arbitrary 
standard  of  conduct  was  created.  Right  acting  was  entirely 
subordinated  to  correct  belief,  and  the  whole  of  the  moral  life 
was  subjected  to  purely  mechanical  tests.  Even  the  deepest 
mysteries  were  portrayed  in  material  forms.  Symbolical  acts 
were  not  merely  outward  manifestations  of  faith  and  aids  to  the 
Faith  and  inner  workings  of  the  heart.  With  the  mass  of  worshippers  the 
heart  came  to  pla}'  no  part  in  the  matter :  their  res[)onsibility 
ended  with  the  performance  of  the  appropriate  symbolical  act; 
such  due  performance  was  tlie  test  of  a  lively  faith.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  working  of  the  whole  penitential  system  of  the 
Church :  the  pardon  of  sins  as  undertaken  by  her  ministers 
became  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetical  calculation.  But,  in  the 
next  place,  the  (_'hurch  was  not  content  with  the  censorship  of 
outward  conduct.  She  insisted,  quite  rightly,  that  it  is  not  the 
act  but  the  mental  process  that  is  of  primary  importance,  liut 
with  a  fatuous  disregard  of  the  sense  of  relation,  she  jumbled  up 
wrong-doing  and  wrong-thinking  until  in  her  eyes  wilful  sin  was 
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more  jjardonable  than  earnest  heresy.  A  man  who  took  interest 
for  money,  knowinn'  that  it  was  wrong,  committed  an  act  which 
could  be  condonefl  b\-  a  penance ;  whereas  his  behef  that  he  had 
done  no  wrong  would  brand  him  immistakabl\-  as  a  heretic. 
The  priesth-  view  of  the  relation  between  morals  and  faith  foinid 


.ST.    .MIlll.ll.L    \ll:U.IH.\l.    A    s.VIXr    .Vi-.-VlNST    A    IiIAIL. 
{From  a  Fresco  in  South  Leigh  Church,  Oxfordshire.) 


allowance  for  every  kind  of  actual  sin  ;    but  ditforcnce  ot  opinion 
was  only  to  be  met  by  ruthless  extermination. 

Conceive  the  effect  of  this  all-pervading  atmosphere  on  the 
life  of  the  individual.  He  nnist  duly  perform  certain  acts 
enjoined  by  the  Church  as  the  conditions  of  entrance  to  the 
future  world ;  he  must  not  think  any  thoughts  except  such  as 
were  warranted  bj'  the  (Jhurch  on  pain  of  condemnation  in  this 
world.  Of  course,  occasional  protests  are  not  wanting  against 
this  materialistic  and   unexpansive  attitude.      But   it   was  the 
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penalty  paid  by  I'liristiaiiity  for  taking  over  the  heathen  world 
wholesale  ;  and  if  it  did  not  in  any  real  sense  Christianise  the 
vast  barbarian  hordes  on  whom  it  was  impressed,  the  strong 
restraining  influence  of  an  iniiversal  machinery  played  no 
inappreciable  part  in  the  process  of  civilising  them.  An  essential 
element  in  the  success  of  this  work  was  the  fact  that  its  chief 
instruments  wei'e  members  of  a  caste.  Christianity  is  by  no 
means  the  only  form  of  faith  which  has  won  much  of  the 
accejjtance  accorded  to  it  in  conseipience  of  the  asceticism 
practised  by  its  missionaries.  Among  the  early  Christians  the 
conversion  of  one  member  of  a  household  to  the  faith  nmst  have 
made  family  life  henceforth  impossible  in  that  household. 
Hence  must  have  grown  up  a  dangerous  comparison  between 
family  life  as  such  and  the  life  in  the  Church  as  such.  Family 
life  was  regarded  as  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  instrument.  A 
celibate  clergy  encouraged  celibacy  in  others.  Cut  ofi'  from 
legitimate  joys  of  family  life  and  yet  retaining  their  manly 
instincts  and  ideals,  the  Christian  priesthood  concentrated  its 
affection  and  adoration  on  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  Lord.  The 
little  told  us  of  her  actual  character  and  history  left  all  the 
greater  scope  for  imagination  :  and  legend  gathered  round  her  and 
was  embodied  in  the  commemoration  and  woriship  of  the  Church, 
until,  in  the  nunds  of  the  dov"Ut  nudtitude,  she  seemed  to 
dis].)Ute  the  jire-eminence  with  her  divine  Son.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  tirst  invented  in  the  twelfth  century, 
raised  her  even  doctrinaJly  almost  to  a  level  with  divinity,  in 
vain  St.  Bernard  pointed  out  that  if  the  doctrine  that  the  \'irgin 
was  conceived  without  sin  was  necessary  for  the  full  honour  of 
our  Lord,  it  would  .seem  logically  necessary  to  postulate  the  same 
condition  of  birth  in  the  persons  of  all  her  direct  ancestors.  The 
result  was  significant.  Different  saints  were  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  guardians  of  difibrent  classes  of  worshippers,  and  were 
approached  accordingly.  But  the  \'irgin  was  by  far  the  most 
powerful  of  the  saintly  mediators,  and  the  particular  miraculous 
powers  attributed  to  individual  saints  were,  when  the  Virgin  was 
in  question,  attributed  to  jiarticular  images  of  her.  It  is  ditiicult 
to  describe  this  attribution  of  miraculous  gifts  to  tlie  actual 
image  otherwise  than  as  idolatry  of  the  grossest  kind. 

A  celibate  priesthood  who  added  to  the  worship  of  the  Cod- 
Man  that  of  his  Virgin  Mother  wduld  scarcely  be  likely  to  be 
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enthusiastic  abdut  matrimony.  To  begin  with,  it  was  a  heathen  Marriagre. 
ordinance.  At  tirst  the  Church  contented  itself  with  sanctifying 
by  a  reUgious  ceremony  the  marriage  of  its  own  members.  As  it 
grew  in  power  the  rehgious  ceremony  bei^ame  a  sacrauient ;  and 
the  parallel  found  to  marriage  in  the  union  of  Christ  and  the 
Church  caused  the  ministers  of  that  ( 'iiurch  to  define  with 
increasing  exactness  the  terms  under  which  alone  the  matrimonial 
bond  would  receive  their  sanctitication.  For,  in  the  next  place, 
the  extreme  laxity  of  tamily  relations  under  the  Rnman 
Em|iirc   produced   a  state   of  society  against  which   the   whole 


ijT.  a::tho-\y  in  Tin:  deslut. 
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Christian  conception  was  a  standing  protest.  Our  own  marriage 
.service  bears  witness  to  the  feelings  of  the  ( 'hurch  with  regard 
to  the  u.ses  of  matrimony.  "  First,  it  was  oi'dained  for  the  pro- 
creation of  children  ....  secondly,  it  was  ordained  for  a  remedy 
against  sin."  It  was  the  appointed  physical  means  of  projtagat- 
ing  the  race:  it  was  allowed  by  the  Church  for  fear  of  siimething 
worse.  The  purely  animal  side  of  the  relationship  was  thrown 
out  into  relief  by  a  body  to  whom  were  denied  the  comfort  and 
consolation  of  a  lawful  helpmeet  and  of  c-hiidren  born  in  wedlock. 
Hence  the  lawgivers  of  the  Chunli  did  not  hesitate  to  fence 
round  the  ecclesiastical  sanction  of  matrimony  with  restrictions 
Avhose  rigour  ordy  too  plainly  bore  witness  to  the  lax  custonis  of 
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the  Roman  Empire.  Clirist  had  </\vc\[  to  His  disciples  little  but 
general  principles  to  follow  out  in  their  application  :  but  He 
might  be  said  to  have  gone  out  of  His  way  in  order  to  emphasise 
the  permanence  of  the  matrimonial  bond ;  and  His  words  were 
interpreted  in  all  their  literal  strictness.  Thus,  divorce  was 
entii'el}' forliidden:  while  the  archet^-pe  found  in  the  matrmionial 
connection  to  Christ  and  His  Church  caused  second  marriages  to 
be  viewed  with  extreme  repugnance  In  the  matter  of  divorce 
the  civil  law  and  the  law  of  the  Church  were  for  a  long  time  in 
antagonism;  but  the  canon  law  ultimately  prevailed;  and  in  the 
twelfth  century  the  laws  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  tlie  Chnn-h 
forbade,  under  all  circumstances,  a  dis.solution  of  the  matrimonial 
bond.  A  laudable  desire  to  protect  the  sacredness  of  family  life 
produced  the  table  of  degrees  of  affinity  within  which  marriage 
was  forbidden  by  the  Church :  but  the  dispensations  fively 
granted  by  the  Pope  to  kings  and  nobles  for  all  kind  of  un- 
canonical  unions  seemed  to  teach  subsequent  generations  that 
the  law  of  social  convenience  was  of  more  importance  than  the 
maintenance  of  an  inflexible  moral  standard.  It  was  in  keeping 
with  these  views  that  while  unlicensed  marriage  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  was  regarded  as  incestuous  intercourse,  the 
cohabitation  of  unrelated  persons  came  in  time  to  be  atoned  for 
by  subsequent  marriage,  and  their  children  born  out  of  wedlock 
were  even  regarded  as  legitimate.  England  was  the  only  coimtry 
of  Western  Christendom  where  the  legislators  refused  to  accept 
this  relaxation   of  the  earlier  reading  of  the  law. 

It  would  be  untrue,  then,  to  say  that  the  Church  discounten- 
anced matrimony ;  but  a  .society  of  celibates  reinforced  by 
conununities  of  monks  and  nuns,  would  not  be  likely  to  wax 
enthusiastic  about  its  delights.  Tlie  carnal  pleasure  would  be 
the  only  side  of  it  which  they  could  understand;  for,  the  joy  that 
comes  of  permanent  companionship  was  denied  to  them.  Hence 
the  forbidding  aspect  in  which  ecclesiastical  writers  often  presented 
the  alliance.  St.  Paul  liad  led  the  way  when  he  wrote  that  "he 
tliat  giveth  (the  virgin)  in  mai-riage  doeth  well;  but  he  that 
givetli  her  not  in  marriage  doetli  better."  St.  Jerome's  tirades  ai-e 
well  known  :  to  him  marriage  was  at  best  a  vice;  all  that  we  can 
do  is  to  excuse  :uid  purify  it.  Tertullian,  in  the  excess  of  an 
um-easoning  zeal,  tells  liis  readers  that  "  celibacy  nnist  be  chosen 
though    the   human    race    perish    in    consequence;"    while   St. 
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Augustine  limits  hiuiself  to  coiupariug  celibates  to  dazzling  stars, 
their  parents  to  stars  in  which  light  had  been  extinguished.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  opinions  of  writers  down  the  ages. 
It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  whether  the  tone  of  ecclesi- 
astical authors  was  pitched  in  the  same  key  when  the  Church 
had  acquired  a  complete  hold  over  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
Western  Eurojie.  Direct  evidence  is  naturally  scanty.  Ecclesi- 
astics, from  the  Pope  downwards,  set  such  an  unedifying  example 
of  illicit  connections  with  the  other  sex  that  it  scarcely  lay  in 
their  mouths  to  disparage  a  state  of  life  which,  compared  to  their 
own  clandestine  unions,  was  as  a  running  stream  of  clear  water 
to  a  muddy  stagnant  [lool.  But  occasionally  professional  zeal  is 
still  found  to  overcome  the  shame  that  should  have  taught  re- 
ticence and  the  importance  of  example.  Erom  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  comes  a  homily  addressed  to  youthful  nuns 
and  bearing  the  suggestive  title  of  "  Heli  Meidenhod  "  (Holy 
Maidenhood).  In  his  desire  to  impress  upon  the  young  girls 
committed  to  his  charge  the  superiority  of  the  celibate  life,  the 
writer  sticks  at  no  kind  of  argument  that  may  make  them 
personall}-  shrink  from  the  matrimonial  bond.  ^Married  life  is  a 
life  of  bondage;  there  are  no  compensations  for  its  innumerable 
haixlships.  Tlu  prurient  imagination  of  the  writer  seeks  before- 
hand to  rob  even  maternity  of  all  its  joy  by  dwelling  on  the  pains 
and  discomforts  that  attend  it  at  all  stages.  Matrimony,  sa3-s 
in  effect  the  fanatical  celibate,  is  no  doubt  allowable,  but  its 
necessity  is  much  to  be  regretted.  In  the  scale  of  candidates  for 
heaven  the  married  take  distinctly  the  lowest  place  :  "  its  fruit," 
in  the  words  of  the  parable,  is  only  "  thirty-fold  ia  heaven." 
Despite  what  the  Church  ordinarily  taught  about  th'^  holy  estate 
of  matrimony,  he  practically  denies  that  it  is  an  ordinance  of 
God.  "If  thou  askest,"  he  says,  "why  (iod  created  siieli  a  thing  to 
be,  I  answer  thee,  God  created  it  never  such  :  but  Adam  and  Eve 
turned  it  to  be  such  by  their  sin  an<l  marred  our  nature."  Thus 
it  is  detinitely  a  downward  step,  a  fallen  state.  "  Hence,"  he 
continues  in  another  iiassage,  "  was  wedlock  legalised  in  holv 
Church  as  a  bed  for  the  sick,  to  sustain  tlic  unstrong,"  and  he 
adds,  "thus,  then,  the  wedded  sing,  that  through  God's  goodness 
and  mercy  of  His  grace,  though  they  have  (h-ivcn  downwards, 
they  halt  in  wedlock."  It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  he 
exclaims,  "well  were  it  (for  brides)  were  they  on  the  day  of  their 
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bridfj  borne  lo  be  buried";  for,  as  he  announces  in  another 
passage,  "  all  other  sins  are  nothing  but  sins,  but  (matrimony)  is 
sin  and  besides  denaturalises  thee."  Judged  from  this  stand- 
point widowhood  is  an  escape  from  temptation  to  sin.  The  fruit 
in  heaven  of  widowhood  is  sixty-fold  and  the  widows'  song  is  "  to 
glorify  their  Lord  and  thank  Him  heartily  that  His  power  kept 
them  chaste  in  purity,  that  they  had  tried  the  filth  of  the  Hesh 
and  that  He  had  granted  them  in  this  world  to  amend  their  sins." 
These  estimates  lead  to  the  final  estimate  that  "  Maidenhood 
with  a  hundred-fold  overpasses  both  "  marriage  and  widowhood. 
It  "  is  a  virtue  above  all  virtues  and  to  Christ  the  most  accept- 
able of  all."  "  To  sing  that  sweet  song,"  says  the  author  else- 
where, and  "  that  heavenly  music  which  no  saints  may  sing  but 
maidens  only  in  heaven  .  .  .  the  maidens'  song  is  .  .  .  conuuon 
to  them  with  the  angels.  In  their  circle  is  God  Himself;  and 
His  dear  Mother,  the  precious  maiden,  is  hidden  in  that  blessed 
company  of  gleaming  maidens,  nor  may  any  but  they  dance 
and  sing." 

It  might  with  some  truth  be  argued  that  this  did  not 
represent  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  medieval  Church.  A 
century  later  Chaucer's  "  Parson  s  Tale "  deals  with  the  same 
subject.  Its  original  author  will  not  be  accused  of  any  undue 
partiality  for  the  Church  :  the  .satirist  who  drew  the  pictures  of 
the  monk,  the  iiiar.  the  prioress,  the  sununoner  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  held  no  brief  on  behalf  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  and 
its  views  of  life.  We  should  expect  that  tlie  "  Tale  "  or  sermon 
put  into  the  movith  of  his  ideal  ecclesiastic,  the  "  Poure  Persone 
of  a  toun,"  would  contain  the  writer's  own  views  on  morals  and 
religion.  Unfortunately,  critics  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the 
•'  Parson's  Tale  "  does  not  come  down  to  us  in  the  precise  shape 
in  which  it  left  the  pen  of  Chaucer,  and  there  has  been  some 
"  cooking "  at  the  hands  of  too  officious  ecclesiastics.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  decide  now  how  nuich  of  the  .sermon  as  it 
stands  is  due  to  Chaucer,  liow  nuieh  to  the  later  intcrpolaters 
There  are  expressions  in  whi<di  we  can  trace  the  same  tone  of 
thought  as,  if  not  the  interpolation  of  the  actual  words  of  the 
fanatical  pamphlet  of  a  century  {)revious.  The  fruit  of  maiden- 
hood is  still  a  hundredfold.  In  the  "  ])0(ir  parson's  "  words,  no 
less  than  in  those  oi'  his  predecessor,  chastity  is  "  the  most 
precious  life  that  is  "  :  the  Virgin  is  the  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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the  life  ot  angels;  "  she  is  the  preising  of  this  world,  and  she  is 
as  the  martyrs  in  egalitee,"  for  "  Virgiuitee  bare  ovir  Lord  Jesus 
Crist,  and  virgin  was  himself."     Again,  it  is  quite  in  the  spirit 
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of  the  author  of  "  Heli  Meidenliod  "  that  the  effect  of  marriage  is 
described  as  a  change  of  "  deadly  sinne  into  venial  sinne  betwene 
hem  that  ben  wedded,"  and  it  is  enjoined  that  "a  man  should 
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love  his  wife  by  discretion,  patiently  and  atteniprcly.  and  tiien  is 
she  as  thouirh  it  were  liis  suster."  A  more  modern,  ulthousfh 
still  a  strictly  ecclesiastical,  note  is  strm-lv  in  the  stress  laid  on 
the  sacredness  of  the  matrimonial  bond.  Nut  only  is  it  "alnl 
grete  sacrament "  which  "  betokenoth  the  knitting-  together  of 
Crist  and  holy  chirche,"  but,  contrary  to  the  low  view  of  its 
origin  entertained  by  the  previous  writer,  "  it  was  made  of  God 
himself  in  Paradis,  and  confernied  by  Jesu  Crist,  for  Cod  wold 
himself  be  borne  in  mariage :  and  for  to  halowe  mariage  he  was 
at  a  wedding."  Again,  we  should  feel  nothing  but  appreciative 
acquiescence  in  the  proof  offered  for  the  consideration  which  a 
man  .should  observe  towards  his  wife.  Cod,  says  the  writer,  did 
not  at  the  first  creation  of  woman  make  her  out  of  the  head  of 
Adam:  "  for  she  should  not  claim  to  gret  lordshippe,"  nor  out  of 
the  fe(.'t  of  Adam,  "for  she  should  not  be  beholden  too  lowc"; 
but  He  "made  woman  of  the  rib  of  Adam,  for  woman  shuld  be 
felow  unto  man.''  But  despite  these  tributes  to  the  merits  of 
matrimony  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  judgment  that  is  at  work,  and, 
if  we  are  scandalised,  we  should  not  be  astonished  to  tind  that 
the  author  compares  the  breach  of  the  matrimonial  l)ond  to  the 
plundering  of  a  church  and  the  theft  of  a  chalice,  though, 
with  the  object  of  enhancing  the  heinousness  of  the  sin,  he 
allows  tliat  it  is  worse  than  either  of  tliese  unpardnnable 
ecclesiastical  crimes. 
Celibacy.  There  is,  then,  no  substantial  diflerence  of  opinion   on    the 

subject  of  marriage  between  these  two  writers,  wbo  in  point  of 
time  are  a  centur}^  and  a  half  apart.  Such  actual  depreciation  of 
marriage  is,  however,  rare:  more  commonly  the  ecclesiastical 
author  confines  his  eloquence  to  a  praise  of  virginity,  whii'h, 
in  the  fervour  of  its  rliet(}ric,  shows  ordy  too  clearly  that  in  his 
opinion  the  married  liave  deliberately  chosen  the  worse  part. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  t'haucers  "  Parson's  Tale  '  is  an  adap- 
tation of  a  French  treatise,  "Le  sonnne  des  Vices  et  des  Vertues,'' 
composed  in  127(1.  That  treatise  was  perhaps  first  introduced  to 
English  readers  in  the  celebrated  "Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  "  (p.  125), 
which  was  finished  in  1840,  and  is  said  to  be  a  literal  translation 
of  the  French  original.  Here  a  considerable  sjiace  is  devoted  to 
the  question  of  chastity  in  all  its  meanings;  and  while  the  author 
states,  as  did  Chaucer  after  him,  that  "  siiousliod  .  .  is  a  stat 
of  greate  autorit/-,  for  Cod  hit  made  ine  Paradis  terestre,"  he  yet 
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compares  the  state  of  the  celibate  to  that  of  the  angels,  identities 
maidenhood  with  the  treasure  of  the  tield  which  forms  the 
subject  of  Christ's  parable,  and  quotes  with  approval  St.  Jerome's 
exaltation  of  it  above  all  other  virtues. 

The  earlier  treatises  in  praise  of  virginity  must  have  been 
addressed,  like  modern  temperance  lectures,  to  an  approving 
audience.  They  were  written  by  ecclesiastics  for  ecclesiastical 
readers.  This  is  also  true  of  the  violent  httle  pamphlet  on 
"  Heli  Meidenhod."  But  the  French  treatise,  though  the  work 
of  Friar  Levens,  was  written  for  the  use  of  Philip  111.  of  France  ; 


THE    SIE(_iE    OF    THE    CASTELL    D'AMOIU. 
(Inltrdl  Psalter.) 

the  autlior  of  the  "  Ayenbite,'  an  Augustinian  ('anon  from 
Canterbury,  addressed  his  couutiymen  in  general;  while,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  position  and  object  of  Chaucer's  interpolaters, 
the  poet's  desire  in  the  original  cast  of  the  sermon  must  have 
been  merely  to  make  his  parson  speak  in  character.  The  \iews 
of  the  Church,  then,  were  sufficiently  well  known.  So,  unfortu- 
nately, were  the  acts  of  iiidi\i(lual  Churchmen.  The  sanctity  of 
family  life  owes  much  ti)  the  early  Christians;  nothing  to  the 
doctrines  or  practice  of  the  medieval  (Jlun-cii.  A  s^-stem,  in 
which  betrothal  is  regarded  as  of  the  .same  binding  force  as  the 
ceremonial    of   marriage    itself   in    which   divorce  is    impossible 
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under  all  cireunistance.s,  while  subsequent  marriage  legitiinatises 
chiklren  born  out  of  wedlock,  lays  an  overwhelming  stress  on  the 
outward  forms  of  life  which  has  been  seen  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  medieval  Church.  But  the  conduct  of 
too  many  ecclesiastics  in  their  relations  to  the  other  sex  seemed 
to  teach  that,  provided  no  bond  was  entered  into,  all  things  were 
allowable.  How  was  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  Church 
taught  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  family  life  when  it  was  not  an 
unknown  thing  for  the  parishioners  in  self-defence  to  compel  a 
new  incumbent  to  bring  with  him  a  female  companion  ?  Truly 
man's  instinct  in  this  case,  chastened  as  it  had  been  by  the 
teaching  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  is  sometimes  stronger 
than  the  precepts  of  a  powerful  organisation. 
The  Effect  This  belittling  of  earthly  love  had  a  serious  effect  on  cmi- 

on  Morals,  temporary  morals.  It  is  to  this  attitude  of  the  Church  that 
an  interesting  modern  writer  has  attributed  what  he  calls  the 
"  love-longing,"  the  worship  of  the  abstract  conception  of  love, 
which  seems  to  beset  polite  society  in  the  closing  centuries  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  tone  of  chivalry  as  conceived  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  rings  hollow  on  a  modern  ear,  but  we  must 
consider  it  as  sufficiently  serious  at  the  time  which  gave  it 
birth.  Knights  took  all  kinds  of  impossible  vows  ;  their  inten- 
tions and  acts  all  bore  reference  to  the  desired  favour  of  the 
weaker  sex.  The  fixir  lady  might  bo  the  cause  or  she  might 
be  merely  the  occasion  of  valiant  deeds;  she  might  already 
be  a  wife  or  she  might  even  be  non-existent  except  in  the 
imagination  of  the  ardent  warrior.  Frdiii  his  first  initiation 
in  arms  the  knight  was  taught  to  consider  that  the  mainspring 
of  all  he  did  was  love.  This  love,  however,  when  put  to  the 
test,  proved  to  be  little  else  than  mere  sensual  desire :  to 
judge  from  contemporary  poems  and  romances,  the  first 
thought  of  every  knight,  on  finding  a  lady  unprotected  and 
alone,  was  to  do  her  violence;  while  almost  invariablj'  the 
general  theme  of  the  story  set  forth  by  the  nunstrel  for  the 
amusement  of  the  lord  was  not  merely  love,  but  intrigue  of 
the  basest  sort. 

And  if  this  ^\■as  the  moral  standard  of  the  gentl}'  ntu'tiu'ed 
classes,  the  bourgeois  and  the  peasant  would  a])pear  to  us  little 
better  than  savages.     They  shared  with  their  social  superiors  a 

'  Sic  Chaucer's  "  Knight's  Tale." 
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keen  interest  in  such  brutal  sports  as  bear-baitinsj,  cock-fight- 
ing, and  the  excitement  of  the  Imll-ring.  But  the  men  and  The 
women  lived  completelj-  separate  lives.  Of  course  the  men  woman's 
drank  :  but  their  wives  with  similar  results  frequented  the  taverns 
in  parties  with  their  female  "  gossips."  In  the  deliciouslv  skip- 
ping verses  of  a  medieval  song,  one  such  "  gossip  "  discussing 
with  her  fellows  where  the  best  wine  is  to  be  i'ound,  remarks  : 

I  kiiowe  a  drawglit  of  men-fro-downe, 
The  best  it  is  in  all  ihys  towiio; 

adding  characteristically, 

But  yet  wold  T  uot,  fov  ray  gowne. 
My  linsbaud  it  wyst,  ye  may  me  trust. 

The  language  of  the  women,  too,  is  represented  li\-  f<intcnip()rarv 
writers  as  coarse  and  profane  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  sly  satire  of  the  Miracle  plays 
gives  us  in  Noah's  wife  the  pictvu-e  of  a 
typical  shrew  of  the  bourgeois  class  who 
is  as  ready  with  her  fist  as  with  her 
tongue.  In  some  oft-quoted  passages  of 
the  Chester  plays  she  is  represented  as 
withstanding  for  some  time  the  united 
efforts  of  her  husband  and  sons  to  get 
her  into  the  ark.  She  refuses  to  lea\i' 
her  "gossips"  behind  to  be  drowned,  and 
they  even  propose  to  go  and  have  a  last 
drink  together.  When  8hem  ultimately 
brings  lais  mother  in,  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether without  some  employment  of  force, 
Noah  somewhat  injudiciously  utters  a 
triumphant    "  Welcome,    wife,    into     this 

boat,"  to  whiidi  the  wife  responds,  •■  And  have  tliou  that  for 
thy  note  (nut)!  "  The  resounding  slap  which  illustrates  her 
words  draws  from  the  long-suffering  ]iatriareh  the  exclamation. 
"A!  ha!  marry,  this  is  hot."  In  tlie  Tnwneley  collectidii  of 
plays  Noah  is  as  violent  as  his  wife.  When  ho  first  tells  her 
of  coming  disaster  she  taunts  him  for  being  always  hamited 
with  indefinable  fears:  and  his  tlireat  to  stop  her  tongue  with 
a  beating  ends  in  a  regular  bout  of  tisticuffs.  Here  she  refuses 
to   enter   the   ark    until   she  has  finished   some  spinning   that 
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slie  has  on  liaiid.  Xoah,  with  a  ,^eiieral  admonition  to  husliands 
to  chastise  their  wives'  tongues  "  whiles  they  are  yoinig,"  takes 
the  whip  to  her:  and  tlie  scrimmage  that  ensues  is  only  ended 
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in  response  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  chilih'rn.  Those  for 
whose  ainusemout  such  scenes  were  interpolated  lived  rough 
lives  and  fed  their  minds  on  coarse  thoughts.  Not  that  we 
have    outlived    the   attraction  of  such  things ;   but  at   least  we 
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I;II;D  monster.     (Inltnll  rsullcr.) 


need  not,  perhaps,  reg-ard  the  eciuivalcnts  aiiion^-  us  as  typical 
of  modern  hfe. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  in  conclusion  that,  side  by  side  with 

the  rhildishness  or 
bnitalitv  of  tlie  popu- 
lar conceptions  which 
wi'  have  had  to  notice, 
tlicve  frecpicntly  existed 
a  delicate  .sense  of  hu- 
iiidur  and  a  tine  percep- 
tion of  the  artistic 
^•alne  nf  the  n'rotesque. 
Tjiat  the  medieval 
monk  had  a  keen  sym- 
pathy for  the  animal 
king'dom  and  a  quick  eye  for  its  humorous  aspects  is  attested 
by  multitudes  of  illuminations  as  well  as  of  legends  of  the 
saints.  Tlie  edifyini;'  stories  embodied  in  the  medieval  liodks 
of  Beasts  probably 
descend  in  part  from 
types  ftn-nished  by 
the  improvinn'  litera- 
ture of  decadent,  but 
still  ethical,  Greece. 
The  medieval  monk 
knew  his  pets  better, 
and  (Miulil  draw  most 
of  them  with  marvel- 
lous delicacy  and 
truth.      Like  his  fel- 

luw-artist  in  stone,  luoreovor,  his  fancy  took  him  far  beyond  .such 
crudities  as  those  of  the  popular  drauia.  In  the  gargoyles  and 
other  sculptured  ornaments  of  multitudes  of  churches,  and  in 
hundreds  of  m.irginal  drawings'  in  MSS.,  there  is  a  wealth  of 
extravagant  imagination  and  of  subtle  suggestiveness  unsur- 
passed even  among  the  vastl}^  greater  variety  of  material  and 
opportunity  attbrded  by  our  widened  and  crowded  modern 
world. 

'  Frequently  in  L:ain  Psaltprs,  iiresunKiljly  for  the  liriirlit  of  tlirir  Iiiy  owjiers 
durin;.;-  tlie  cliantiii^'  of  tlir  Psalins. 
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A  VTHOIUTIES.  U8,5-l.)09. 
General:  Coiilempurani. — PolydoroVei-gil,  Historia  Ainjllea  (a  translation  published 
hy  the  Camden  Society),  \Ti-itteu  between  loOt)  and  lo;i4,  and  largely  used  by  Hall, 
Limcirnter  uiid  Ynrk,  published  l-')!2;  ll'orks  of  Bernard  Andn-,  Henry  VII.'s  poet 
laureate  (Rolls  Series)  ;  the  Venetian  Relution  of  Fraucesco  Capello  and  the  Loudon 
C/irniiir/e  iif  tlie  Creij  Fiiiii-s  (Camden  Society)  ;  Wriothesley's  CliiuiiUle,  Vol.  I.,  ed.  by 
W.  D.  Hamilton  (Camden  SoL-iety)  ;  the  records  in  the  Rolls  Series  and  the  State  Papers, 
especially  the  volumes  of  extracts  from  the  Archives  at  Simaucas.  Bacon's  J.i/e  oj 
Ihiirii  VII.  has  some  of  the  peculiar  value  of  a  contemporary  account.  Muikrii. — 
Besides  the  ordinary  histories  (r.y.  Bright,  Green,  Lingard),  we  have  Gairdner's 
Heiinj  VII.  (Twelve  Statesmen  Series)  and  Memurmls  of  Hnirii  VII.  (Rolls  Serie.s)  ; 
Seebohm's  (Ijfurd  Jtefurmer.s  :  Busch,  Iuii/IkiiiI  under  the  Tmlurx,  189.) ;  Stubbs  on 
Henry  VII.  in  nis  Seeeuteen   Lcetnre.i  on  Medientl  and  Modern  Histori/. 

Ileliijiun.^VoXyAore  Vergil  and  the  Venetian  Ifelation  (»«■  above)  ;  T/ie  Norwich 
and  Sonlhitell  Visitations  (Camden  Society):  Erasmus,  ColloijiiicK ;  Lupton,  Life  of 
(Met:  Hook,  Lirea  of  the  Arelihixhops  of  Canlerbanj ;  Stubbs,  Lretnrcs  on  Mediecal 
and  Modern  Historii ;  Gasquet,  Eni/li.sh  Monasteries.  See  also  the  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  Universities  cited  below. 

Laic,  as  in  Chap.  VI. —  Warfare  and  Saral  Matters  as  in  Chap  VII. — Are/ii lecture 
and  Art  as  in  Chaps  V.  and  VII.,  with  the  addition  of  Woltmaun  and  Woermanu, 
History  of  Painting  ;  Woltmaun,  l)e  .Toh.  Holbein;  Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painters; 
Nichol,  Conteaiporaries  and  >Sneeessors  of  Holbein,  in  ArchfColof/ia,  Vol.  XXXIX. 
Discorery. — Hakluyt's  Voi/ai/es,  Hanisse's  Discoverii  of  North  America. 
The  Universities. — More,  lipist.  ad  Dorpiam  ;  St;ii)leton,  'Tres  'fhomec  :  other  lives  of 
More,  Colet,  Erasmus;  Maxwell  Lyte,  Vnirersitij  of  O.rford ;  Seebohm,  O.rford 
R'formers. 

Histori/  of  Prinlini/.—Hesse\s,  Halcnberij :  IVas  he  the  Inrentor  of  Printing? 
(Loudon,  18S2)  ;  A.  Bernard,  De  I'Driifme  de  I'linprimeric ;  Blades,  I.ife  of  Caxton ; 
Th.  de  Vinne,  The  lurention  of  Printin;/  ;  Eucycl.  Brit.,  art.  Ti/pographi/  :  Ottley, 
Inqitinj  Concerning  the  Inreiition  of  Printin//  ;  E.  Gordon  Duff,  Earli/  Printed  Books. 

Scottish  Literature  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  I'cntarics. — B.  ten  Brink, 
Geschichte  der  Fnglisehen  Litteratnr,  Bd.  II.,  Th.  II.,  18S):i ;  Alois  Brandl,  .Uittel- 
englische  Litteratnr,  iu  Paul's  Grandriss  der  t/ennanisrhen  Philohigii ,  Bd.  II.,  Abth.  I., 
Lief.  6  (ISD'i) ;  H.  Morley,  English  IVrilers,  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  :  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray, 
The  Dialect  of  the  Sauther/i  Counties  of  Scotland,  Phil.  Soc.  Transactions,  lS70-7'2; 
Schipper,  Englische  Metrik  ;  Morte  Arthur,  ed.  E.  Brock,  E.E.T  S.,  lS7o:  Barbour, 
The  JSruce,  ed.  Skeat,  E.E.T.S.,  1870,  etc.  :  JIarbours  .  .  .  Legenden-Samndang 
iiebst  den  Fragnmnten  .vines  Trojaner-Krieges,  ed.  Horstmann,  Heilbronn,  1881-1 
(criticised  by  P.  Buss  iu  Anglia,  IX.,  493  ff.)  :  H.  Herschell.  JIar.itellung  der 
Flexionslehre  in  .John  Barbour's  Bruce,  Leipzig  (a  dissertation):  E.  Kiippel,  "Die 
Fragraente  von  Barbour's  Trojanerkreig,"  in  Engl.  Stadien,  X. ,  373  ff.  :  E.  Regel, 
An  luqairg  into  the  Phonetic  Peculiarities  of  Barbour's  Bruce,  Gem,  1877;  Thomas  of 
Ereeldounr,  herausg.  A.  Brandl,  Berlin,  1880;  The  Romance  anil  Prophecies  of  Thomas 
of  Ereehlouue,  ed.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  E.E.T.S.,  1875;  Sir  Tristrem,  herausg. . Eugen 
Kiilbing,  Heilbronn,  1882  ;  Sir  Tristrem,  ed.  G.  E.  McNeill ;  King  .Tames  I.,  The  Kingis 
Qaair,  ed  Skeat ;  Henry  the  Minstrel,  Sehir  JVilliam  IVallacc,  ed.  Moir,  3  pts.  (the  last 
three  pub  by  the  Scottish  Text  Society,  1884-86)  ;  Robert  Henryson,  I'oeois  and  Fables, 
I'd.  Laing.  Edin.,  ISfii  ;  Andrew  of  Wyntown,  Orggi/nale  l.'rougkil  if  Scotland,  ed. 
D.  Laing,  3  vols.  (Historians  of  .Scotland  Series,  1871,  etc.)  ;  Dunbar,  I'oi  ms,  ed.  Small, 
introd.  by  M.  Maokay  (Scott.  Text  Soc.) :  Dunbar,  Poems,  ed.  Schipper,  iu  Denksehriftm 
d.  k.  Akademie  d.  Wissenehaften,  Vienna,  1892  :  Schipper,  William  Dunbar,  seine  Lebeii 
u.  seine  Geschichte,  Berlin,  1884  :  .1.  Kaufmann,  Traite  de  la  langue  du  Poele  Ecossais 
William  Dunbar,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Bonn,  1893;  O.  Hahn,  Xur  Verbal-  und  Nominal- 
ilcvion,  I.,  bei  ii.  Burns,  II.  u.  III.,  bei  den  .Schotti.\ehen  Diehter  iWiss.  Beitage  zuni 
Programai  d.    Vietoriasehule),  Berlin.   1887-9 ;    (iawin  Douglas,    Poetical    Works,  ed.- 
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Small,  Edin..  ISO'2 :  also  articles  iu  Itict.  of  Xn/.  Jiiof/rftp/i>/,  liy  F.  Bayue,  ou  (Tawiu 
Douglas,  William  Dunbar,  and  Heurjsou  :  by  JE.  Mackay,  on  Johu  Barbour  aud 
Henry  the  Minstrel ;  aud  by  H.  R.  Tedder,  on  Thomas  of  Erceldouue.  The  *'  Abbots- 
ford  Series  of  Scottish  Poets,"  ed.  G.  Eyi-e-Todd,  is  a  jileasant  popular  edition  of 
exti'acts  and  shorter  poems  from  the  more  important  authors. 

Historif  of  (he  E»(/lish  Languiujc. — Beruhard  ten  Brink,  Ch<n(i'er\s  Sprarhv  iind 
J'ci^kmi^'f  (Leipzig,  1884);  A.  J.  Ellis,  -fi'/^-///  Euglush  I'ron/otriittio//, 'Early  English 
Text  Society,  Extra  Series ;  E.  A.  Freeman,  X'ir/iiait  (Amquesty  Vol.  V.,  Ch.  xxv.  ;  T.  L. 
Kington-Oliphant,  Old  and  Middh-  KmiUsh  and  The  Xew  Kinjlish  ;  F.  Kluge, 
(rcsfhirhti-  dcr  EntjUscheu  Spraclw,  in  Paul's  Grundriss  dt-r  Gcrinainscheu  Fhiio/o/jic, 
Bd.  I.,  p.  780  ft'.  (Strassbm-g,  1890,  etc.)  :  Richard  Morris,  T//e  English  LinifiiuKjf 
(Encyclopa'dia  Britannica.  ninth  edition)  ;  L.  Morsbach,  Uiher  den  Ursprioig  der 
jiCK-ct/f/lisrhei/  Schr'iftsprachi,,  Heilbronn.  1888;  \V.  W.  Skeat,  Frhidphs  of  Eufflish 
Etymoluffij,  2  series  ;  Henry  Sweet,  Miston/  of  Euglish  Soianh^  and  A  Xcir  Eiff/Ush 
Grammar  (Clarendon  Press,  1HS8  and  1892)  ;  Hermann  Eoemstedt,  Die  viniL  Schnft- 
uprachr  fui   Caxton  (Gottingen,  1891). 

Industry  and  Cvmmercr  (besides  tlie  works  referred  to  in  previous  chapters).— Riley, 
Metiiorif'is  of  London  L'tfr  in  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cent/tries; 
Herbert,  Jfistorg  of  the  Eirer//  Companies  of  Loudon  ;  Mi*s.  Green's  Town  Life  in  the 
Fifteenth  Centnrg  ;  Annstrong,  Treatise  coneefning  the  Staple  and  Commodities  of  the 
Ueahn  ;  Bacon,  Life  of  Henry  VII.  ;  Brentano's  History  ami  iJerelopments  of  Gnilds. 

Agrienlinre,  Town  Life,  and  Sanitary  Science,  as  in  Chap.  VII. 

Midieiitl  Idtas. — Hell  Jfeidcnhotl  aud  a  supplement,  published  by  the  Early  English 
Text  >Society  in  1860  and  1807  respectively  (Xos.  18  and  '2'-i  iu  the  series)  ;  Bahces  Book 
and  other  treatises,  ed.  F.  T.  Furnivall  (E.E.T.S.  also)  ;  Chaucer,  passim  ;  H.  C.  Lea, 
History  of  flt(    Iiiqiitsition  :  Matthew  Browne,  Chancer\s  England. 
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•'AbjnriiiK  the  Realm,"  3.58 

Absolutism,  theory  of.  r.lii  scq. 

Act  de  liaeretho  combiin  n(lo,39S 

Act  "  touching  the  free  service  of  captaing 
and  soldiers,"  667 

■■Acts"  of  Richard  III.,  437 

Adelard  of  Hath.  4S4 

"  Admiral  oC  England,"  461 

Admirals,  duties  of,  in  IJtli  cent.,  253  seq. 

Admiralty,  Court  of,  257 ;  Black  Book 
of,  2o0  seq. 

.\ginconrt.  Battle  of.  403.  440-414;  Song  of, 
in  '*  Cambridge  Roll,"  510 

Agricultural  labour  after  Black  Death.  102 
seq. ;  divergent  views  as  to  state  of  in 
15th  cent.,  528  seq.;  compared  with 
present  time,  533 

Agriculture  in  13lh  and  14th  cent.,  131- 
143  ;  effects  of  Black  Death  on,  188-190  ; 
changes  in  management  and  intro- 
duction of  leases,  323  seq.  ;  and 
Peasants'  Revolt,  330scq. ;  in  15th  cent.. 
527-531,  538-541,  735-741 :  enclosures. 
736  ."ieq. ;  attempts  to  check  enclosure 
and  (trotect  corn-grower.  740;  evidence 
of  Thorold  Rogers  as  to  agricultural 
history,  543 

"Aillettes,"  or  "roundels."  in  armour.  52 

.\lchemy,  first  appearance  in  England, 
114  ;  and  gold  coinage,  115,  518  ;  in  15th 
cent.,  51S ;  Gower  and  Chaucer  upon. 
ibid. 

Aldermen,  duties  of,  in  14th  cent.,  349 

Ale  and  beer,  170 

Alehouses,  360 

Ale-stakes,  340,  359 

.\le-wivcs,  350.  360 

Alexander,  Romance  of,  276 

Alexander  of  Hales,  OS 

Alfred.  King,  supply  of  drugs  from  Syria. 
116  ;  as  a  geographer,  470  seq. ;  descrip- 
tion of  Kurtipe,  ISI 

.\liens,  prolection  of.  148  :  restrictions  on, 
I.'iS  :  iiiierference  with.  5,55  seq. 

.\11  Scnils  College.  Oxford,  founded.  502 

.\Murira.  disrovery  of,  611,  672  seq. ;  some 
eir.rts  of,  714 

j^miiii^.  League  of.  406 

.\ndrew  of  \\'yntown,  699 

.Vuneof  Holii'iuia,  Queen  of  Richard  II.; 
death  of,  212  ;  intluence  on  dress.  580 

*■  Anturs  of  Arthur  at  the  'rarnewalhelan,*' 
602 

Apprenticeship.  oiGseq-.  749 

Aciuinas.  Thonuis,  and  free  will.  770 

Arabic  learning  and  the  West,  98.  103,  104 
seq. 

Archerv.  supremacy  of,  in  war.  234  seq. : 
in  1,5th  cent..  438.  140:  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Koses.  457  ;  decline  of.  4,58 

Archilecturc  and  Art  (1274-1348).  64-85: 
(134S-13'.I9),  -262-272  ;    (1309-1485),  491-502  ; 


(148.5-1509),  676-685:  Decora'cii.  6i  seq.; 
transition  tol'erpendicular.  ■Ji;2  :  decay 
of  Gothic.  491:  late  I'crpi  ndi.ular 
towers,  491 ;  fan-tracery,  492 :  secular, 
76,  :64  seq.,  271  see/. 

Arculf ,  pilgrimage  of,  475  seq. 

Ardern,  John.  122  seq. 

Aristotle,  renewed  study  of,  from  .Vrabic 
versions,  08 

Armour,  50  seq. ;  changes  in,  in  14th  cent., 
52,  53  :  increase  in  weight  of,  439,  440 

Army,  of  Edward  I..  4.  56 :  of  Edward  III., 
54,  55,  '234  seq. ;  composition  in  \Vars  of 
Roses.  452  seq. ;  concentration  under 
the  Crown.  662;  new  formation  of, 
under  Henry  VII,.  662-668.  S(c\\'ar 

Arquebus,  first  u.se  in  Kngland,  J.56 ;  com- 
petition with  bow.  ihi(L 

Arras.  Congress  of,  m,  447 

Art.  sepuhliral,  711.  72.  See  .Vrchik-c-iure. 
Painting.  Sculjiture 

Artillery.  214  seq.,  450-452;  in  Wars  of 
Roses,  455 

Artisans,  increase  of,  172 :  earnings  of. 
under  Henry  Vll.,  741  ;  cost  of  food 
of,  711 

Arundel,  Archbishop,  and  the  Lollards, 
398 

Arundel,  Earl  of.  210.  212 

Arundel,  Sir  John,  fleet  of,  260  :  clothes  of, 
537 

"  Assize  of  Arms,"  55 

"  Assize  of  Beer."  350 

"Assize  of  Bread."  3,50 

"  Assuniplio  Mariae."  123 

Astrology.  10,^  .sc/ ,  770;  and  the  Church, 110 

AstronoTiiy,  study  of,  103, 106  seq. 

Attorneys,  44  seq. 

.\nstin,  William,  sculptor.  499 

Authorities  (1274-i:«.S|.  181-183:  (13IS-1.3991. 
37S-3'<0:  (1309-1485),  597-509;  (1485-1500), 
787.  788 

Avignon  and  Papal  Schism,  214,  '230 

•■  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyt,"  125,  780,  781 


Bacon.  Lord,  on  Henry  VII.,  600 

Bacon.  Rotiert,  102 

Bacon,  Roger,  102  seq. ;  and  alchemy,  114  ; 

and     medicine.      121 ;      geograjihicaJ 

theories  of.  490  :  view  of  magic.  770 
Baconthorpc,  John,  '■  the  Averroist.','  103 
Balance  of  classes  under  Henry  VII.,  619- 

628 
Baliol,  Edward,  13 
Baliol,  .lolui.  7 
Hall,  John,  3^20  ,><i(/. 
Ballad     lilerature,    in     14th     cent.,    275; 

Scottish.  695 
"  Ball  flower  "  in  architecture.  67. 68 
Balliol  (Jollege,  foundation  of.  04  :  bequest 

of  MSS.  to  by  Bishop  Grey,  508 
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B;iIsii;Mii.  Ilnt^ii  de,  foiimls  Peterhnuso,  04 
HiinkiTs   in    niedie\al  England,    UJ.   l.")0, 

Itil'  srr/. 

Baiiiini-kiMirn.  Battle  of,  10.  iSO 
liarltiT-Surgeons,  Guild  of,   incorpoi'atod. 

lL':i 
Halliuur.  .Tohn.  892-Bit5 
Harnut.  Hattli-  iif.  4K,  l.ij 
Haruns,   alliriKle  under  Edward   I.,  3    <  ; 

contliut  witli  Edward  II.,  10;  det-iiiK  of 

power,  7,  20(),  620  seq, 
barristers,  origin  of,  45 
"  Hassinet."  52 
"Battle  of  tlie  Herrings," 408 
Beaueliaiiip.    .See  \\'arwiek 
Beaufort,    Cardinal,    rivalry   with    (Jluu- 

cester.  114  seq. ;  his  death.  117 
Beauge,  Freneh  success  at,  449 

BEAZLIiv,    t'lUKLES    RAYMOND:    Engli-h 

Travel  and  Exploration  ((ioO-llSJI,  I7.i- 

4110;  the  C'abots.  G73-G7.) 
Bedf(jrd,  Onnliess  of,  charged  with  witeli- 

craft  (1170).  515 
Bedford,  John.  Duke  of,  makes  League  of 

Amiens,  400;    pacifies    Duke   of   IJur- 

guud.v,     108;     marries     ,lae(iuetta    of 

Luxemliurg.  410;  dies  at  llouen,  411 
•'  Bedford  Missal,"  the,  679 
Bedrooms  in  medieval  house.  171 
Beds,  medieval,  175 
Beer.  170,  350 

Behaviour,  rules  of,  at  table,  179,  180 
Bellafofium,  63 
Benedictines  found  Abhey  of  St.  Peter  at 

Gloucester  for  student  monks.  96 
"  Benefit  of  clergy,"  641 
Benevolences,  abolilion  of,  437 
Berkeley  Castle,  murder  of  Edward  II.  at, 

9,  12 
Berwick-on-Tweed.  sacked  by  Edward  I., 

7  ;  in  l.)th  cent..  315 
Besatits,  153 
Bestiaries,  786 
Be\erages,  medieval,  170 
'■  Biblia  Pauperum,"  712 
Bible,    Wycliffe's,    230  setj.,    304    seq.  ;   of 

Scotland  (16th  cent.)  and  the  Scottish 

lan,guage,  734 
Bigod  tlie  .\I»rshal.  6 
■•Bills'     in    Parliament,    origin  of  term, 

121 
'■  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,"  250  seq. 
Black  Dcaih.  patli  of.  through  Eurojie.  184, 

186.   187;  symptoms.    185;    ravages  in 

British    Isles,    186-191  ;    severance    of 

Church  and  people  after,  40  ;  disorder 

following,  194  ;  recurrence  of,  in  Iftli 

cent.,  322  seq. ;  in  loth  cent..  571  seq.  ; 

ctfect  on  architecture,  262;  on  foreign 

trade,  338  ;  on  agriculture,  168  .icq. 
Blackfriars,  Council  ol"  and  Wyclitte,  233, 

396  * 

Bi.AKisTOX,  H    E,   D.:  The  Universities 

(1274-1348),  85;    (1348-1399),  315-319 ;    in 

l.ilh  cent..  502-50S 
Blcddvn  ab  Cynfyn,  family  of   placed  in 

pou  c^r  in  Wales  by  Harold.  IS 
liodiam  Castle.  Sussex,  271  .s«/. 
licihun  rifuscs  to  serve  in  Flan^lei-s.  6 
B»liuhriikc,  Itoger,  magician,  511 
H.riiilac.-  VIH.,  iiseq. 
■■  Bunk    of    Surveyin.g, '  Fitzherbert's,  on 

enclosures.  736 
Bosworlli.  Battle  of,  436,  460 
Hcmlogue.  as-ault  on  a;S39).  219 
liourchier,    Thomas,  made  Primate,  420, 

630 
''  Bo\\cr"*  in  medieval  house,  174 
liowcr    Walter,  699 


Bnys.  education  of.  177  srq. 

Bradwardine,  Thomas.  99 

Braggot.  a  beverage.  170 

Bread,  medieval,  350 ;  assize  of,  ibid. 

Breeches,  596 

Bretache,  78,  note 

Bretigny,  Peace  of,  203 

Bricks,  revival  of  use  of,  about  140C,  .534 

St-:-. 
Bridges  in  medieval  England,  354 
Bristol,  345  SC5. :  cathcdial  tower,  191 
Bruce,  David,  13-11 
Bruce,    Robert,    captures    Berwick.    10; 

completes  his  royal  title.  10 
Bruges,  staple  of.  336  ;  dispute  with  (1350- 

iiiol).  339 
Buckingham,  Dukeof.  prepares  invasion  in 

Brittany,    435 ;    taken    and    executed. 

135 
Building,  activity  of,  iit  loth  cent.,  534 
Bull  Clericis  Laieos.  6.  29 
Bullion,  regtilation  of  ex[iort  ol".  311.  555 
Burdet,  Thomas,  executed  for  witchcraft, 

516 
Burgesses    sit    with     shire     knights     in 

Parliament.  5 
Burgoyne,  John  of,  122 
Burgvmdv.    Anne   of.    wife    of    Duke    of 

Bedford,  dies  in  1432.  410 
Burgundy,    Duke    of,    made    Regent    of 

France.  409 
Burgundy  ioins  French  after  Congress  of 

Arras.  411 
Burning  for  heresy.  113 
Burv.  Richard  de.  Itishop  of  Durham,  and 

book  collectors.  96,  100 
Bury  St.  Jidnmuds  and  Peasant  Revolt, 

332 


Cabot.  John,  discoveries  of.  614  seg., 
applies  to  Henry  VII..  672 

Cabots.  the.  67.3-675;  their  first  voy.age, 
671;  their  second  ami  third  voyages, 
675 

Cades  rebellion.  419.  .529 

Caerphilly  Castle,  77 

Calais,  cai>ture  of  (1317  U,  3'!9  ;  Insr.  of,  in 
1358.311;  besieged  by  Flemings,  412; 
steeple  of,  5.53  seq. 

"Cambridge  Roll."  the,  .510 

Cambridge,  University  of.  early  years  of, 
89;  recognition  of  (1318),  ibid.:  Pem. 
broke,  95;  Goin  ille  iind  (.'aius,  i)5; 
Corpus  Christi.  ibid.;  Trinity  Hall, 
ibid.;  St  Catherine's.  503,:  Colleges— 
Peterhouse.  91;  Jesus.  685:  Christ's, 
686;  University  Library,  beginning  of, 
508 

Cammail,  32,  439 

Campaniles  in  Perpendicidar  period,  492 

(Jannon,  the  earliest  21I.SV7. ;  alleged  tisi" 
of  at  Crecy,  216:  in  the  field.  2is :  in 
the  Navy,  257;  cun-irueiion  of,  2.').s 

Cannyngc,  XVilliam,  of  Brislol,  as  shiii. 
owner,  559;  entertains  Edward  IV., 
.567  seq. 

Canterbury,  riot  of  1327  at,  32  .icq. ;  visit 
of  Erasmus  to.  611 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  window  in  St. 
Anselm's  Chapel  at,  66:  transition 
to  Perpendi.-ular  at.  269;  Bell  He.rrj- 
Tower  at.  491 

Canterbury  Hall.  Oxford,  £:■•! 

Canterbury  Pilgrims  (Chaucer's),  charac- 
ters of,  292  .leq. 

Caiderbury  Tales,  -290  .sr'/. ;  Cax'on  sedi- 
tion of,  721 

Caidilupe,  St.  Thomas,  98 
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Carucapre,  decay  of.  203 

"  Castell  of  Perseverance, "  morality  play, 
•275 

Castles,  con.struction  of,  161  sef], :  under 
the  Edwards,  7tJ-80:  approximation  to 
manor  house,  Iti.i  ;  in  litii  century,  243; 
cessation  in  buiMini<,  494;  become 
eoimtry  houses,  ihiiL 

Catherine  of  .Arason.  am.  (110 

Cattle  in  11th  cent.,  138;  leased  with  land, 
,32i; 

Caxton.  William,  life,  718-720:  liter.ary 
vvoik  of,  527;  printinj?,  7111-723;  illns- 
t rations,  721-723 ;  influence  on  language, 
732 

Celibacy,  774,  780-782  ;  praise  of,  777,  778 ; 
etfcct  on  morals,  782 

Chain  mail.  .i2 

Chamberdekyns.  90,  jio^c 

Chancellor,  first  lay,  appointed.  32  ;  ceases 
to  be  king's  lirst  minister,  lifil 

Chancery,  Court  of,  -4,  50,  637-t)t)0 

Chantry  priests,  635 

Chapels,  domestic,  177 

Chaperon  or  hood,  584 

Charles  VI.  of  France,  404.  lOB 

Charles  VII.  of  France  proclaimed  king, 
406  ;  and  Joan  of  .^rc,  4ua 

Charlen  VIII.  of  France,  G06 

Chatillon,  Battle  of,  450 

Chancer,  character,  280 ;  family.  280  ;  early 
life  and  service  in  France,  281;  made 
controller  of  Customs,  2H.'i;  marriage, 
ibid. ;  religious  phase  of  his  career, 
285  ;  pensioned  by  Henry  IV.,  299 ; 
death  of,  2I)S.  290;  foreign  influences 
on,  284 :  "  periods  '  of  his  poetry,  ibid. ; 
works,  281  seq.  ;  "Boke  of  the  Duch- 
esse,'"282:  "Compleynte  to  Pile,"  282; 
translates  Boethins,  286 ;  "  Conipleynt 
of  Mars,"  286 ;  "  Parliament  of  Fowles,'' 
288  ;  '•  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  286 ; 
"  Troilus  and  Crysede,"  288;  "  Hous 
of  Fame,"  289 ;  "  Legende  of  Gode 
Women."  290 ;  "  Canterbury  Talcs," 
290  seQ.  ;  "  Treatise  on  the  Astio- 
labc."  299 ;  "  Queue  Anelida  ai\d  False 
Arcite,"  ibid. :  last  works,  ibid. ;  works 
wrongly  attributed  to  him.  ibid. ;  lan- 
guage of,  301) ;  influence  on  English 
lansiuage.  301,  750;  relations  with 
Gowcr,  315;  on  alchemy.  518 

Chester,  Battle  of.  16  ;  plays  of,  130 

"Chevelere  Assignc,"  poem.  276 

Chichele.  Archbishop,  founds  All  Souls' 
College.  502.  504 

Chimneys  introduced  into  farmhouses, 
.i36 

Christ  Church.  Prior  of.  32 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  502 

Church,  and  Crown,  24-43;  under  Edward 
I.,  24-30  :  decline  under  Edward  II..  26; 
under  Edward  III.,  -20,  40;  struggle 
with  Itome  imder  the  Edwards.  26 
seq.;  jurisdiction.  34  .seq.:  taxation 
of,  28;  claim  to  distinct  existence,  26 
seq.f  218  ;  popularity  of.  under  Henry 
VII, ,638;  services,  C30.  640;  furniture 
of  churches.  639.  614  ;  Erastianisni  of. 
under  Henry  Vll..  till ;  relations  with 
laity,  763-766  ;  influence  on  family  life. 
774  ;  attitude  to  astrology,  110,  770  ; 
to  magic,  113 

Church,  the  Welsh.  20.  21 ;  attempt  at  in- 
dependence under  Owen  Glendower, 
292 

Church  building  in  the  l.')th  cent..  .534 

Churches,  Kreat,  in  Henry  VII,  s  reign,  637 

Ceremony  in  liliddle  Ages,  701 


Cinque  Ports,  the,  346  seq  ;  decay  of,  4i;i 
seq. 

'*  Cirenmspecte  Ag:atis,"  26,  28 

Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  315 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  nnxrries  Warwick'a 
daughter,  431 ;  arrested  and  executed, 
432 

Clarry. 172 

Classical  literature  in  loth  cent.,  508 

Clavus,  62 

"Cleanness,"  poem,  279 

Clement  VI..  Pope,  and  appointment  of 
English  bishops,  2u0 

Clergy,  representation  in  Parliament,  5 ; 
outlawed  by  Edward  I.,  6;  and  Convo- 
cat  ion.  8 ;  mortaUly  in  Black  Death,  188; 
unpopularity  of.  after  Black  Death.  40; 
as  represented  by  Chaucer.  294;  posi- 
tion after  Warsof  the  Koses.  620  ;  under 
Henry  VII.,  630.  634  seq  ,  645;  attitude 
towards  laity,  763 

Clcricis  Laicos,  Papal  Bull,  2il,  ;!0 

Cley,  562 

Cloaks,  595 

C'lockmakers,  154 

Cloth  manufacture,  3.38,  742 ;  effect  of  the 
Intercursus  Magnus  on,  614;  centres 
of,  566  .feq. 

Clowes.  W.  Laird  :  The  Xavy  (1274-1348), 
56-64;  (1.348-43991.  248-262;  (1399-1485), 
460-473  ;  under  Henry  VII.,  668-672 

Coastguard,  148 

Cobhain,  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
charge  of  witchcraft  against,  416,  514 

Coinage  in  gold,  by  Edward  HI.,  82,  83; 
tradition  .as  to,  115;  from  Edward  ILL 
to  Henry  VII..  684-685 

Coke,  ,Si-r  Edward,  625 

Colet,  John,  688,  752;  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
690;  on  the  clergy,  634 

Colleges,  foundation  in  14th  cent.,  40;  en- 
dowments of,  91-92 

ColumliU-.  Chri-loiibcr.  614,  072 

(Jonunrnial  It-gi^hiliun.  143  seq. ;  character 
of,  in  14tb  cent.,  335  seq. 

Commercial  treaties  under  Henry  VII., 
626  .ve'jr,,  745 

Commissions  of  Array,  55,  201,  663 

"  Common  Bench,"  48.  652 

Common  fields,  136 

Common  law,  and  Parliament,  646, 648  se^. ; 
character  of,  652  ' 

Commons,  sit  as  separate  House  of  I'ar- 
lianient,  15;  pass  statute  enacting 
that  no  grant  of  aid  be  made  save  by 
Pal  liament,  15;  rise  of  pov^>r  of.  under 
Lancastrians,  424  ;  their  ijetitions  re- 
garding the  Navy,  466;  under  Henry 
VII.,  624 

Compasses  lound  at  Walney  Isle.  170 

"Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight."  300 

"  Comi)laint  of  the  Plowman,'  poem,  310 

Compostella,  oilgriniagcs  to,  346,  374,  375, 
376 

Confectionery,  medieval,  169,  170 

Congress  of  Arras,  411,  447 

Constance,  Council  of.  403  seq. 

Constitution,  the,  under  Lancastrian  rule, 
424-430 

Consuls,  appointed  under    Itichanl    HI., 

Convocation,  S,  '29 
437 

Conway  Castl<;  captured  by  Welsh,  389 

(Cookery,  medieval,  168.  169 

CounETT.  W.  J.  :  Agriculture  (1274-1348), 
131-113;  the  Agricultural  Kevolution 
(1318-1399),  189-199.  3'23  335 ;  liur,al  Eng- 
land in  15th  (rent..  .527;  the  Agricultural 
Kevolution  (1485-1509),  735-741 
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Corn  trade,  restrictions  on,  2.MJ,  710 

"Corrodv,"  42 

Coster,  Laurence,  and  the  invention  of 
printing.  Till 

Costnnie  in  later  nu-dieval  England.  n72- 
.597 

Cote,  .iS6 

Cote-hardie.  oSl.  58G.  oIi3 

Cottars.  134 

Council,  the  Royal,  as  a  tribunal,  652  sc/. 

County  and  borough  under  Henry  VII. . 
626 

Courtenav.  Archbishop.  2.^3 

"  Court  of  Love.  '  poem,  3011 

Courts  of  law  under  Kdward  I.,  IS.  tj.')2  seq. 

Crackowes,  j7.i,  580  scj.,  597 

Craft  i;uilds.  rise  of,  353;  policy  of,  516  scj. 

Creev.  Battle  of,  14.  237  srq. 

Ckeigiitox,  V. :  Public  Health  (1274-1318), 
161;  the  Black  Death.  181-lSS  ;  I'ublic 
Health  (1348-13011),  310-323 ;  Public 
Health.  (1309-118.-)),  5<;S-572  ;  Public 
Health    (11^5-1500),  753-759 

"Cresseid.  Trstanimt  of."  701 

Crevant.  Hatik'  of,  I.'.i;.  4.'i7 

Crops  ^^rown  in  Uili  crnt.,  lUiI 

"  Cuckoo  and  Nightingale."  pneni.  300 

"  Curia  "'  ^8 

Currency  under  the  Edwards.  80-85:  regu- 
lation of,  152,555;  under  Henry  VII., 
751 

"  Cursor  iVIundi."  126 

Customs  Revenue,  consolidation  of,  147; 
on  wine,  203;  mortgaged  (London  and 
Southampton)  by  Henry  VI.,  407 

"Cymry,"  name  of.  17 


Bagging.  578,  580,  585 

"Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins."  704 

Dancing  in  IMiddle  Ages.  36(J 

Darlington  Hall,  Devonshire,  272 

Dartmouth.  French  landing  at,  in  1104.  462 

Dast.Mi,  114 

David,     brother    of     Llewellyn,      revolts 

against    Edward,  and  is  executed  as 

a,  traitor.  22 
David  Bruce  captured  at  Neville's  Cross,  14 
"Day  of  the  Herrmgs."  445.  446 
Decorated     architecture,     distinguishing 

characteristics.  Go   scq. ;    defects  and 

exccllonc^s  of,  68  scq. 
Decoration  of  dwelHngs.  168 
"Deeretists."  44.  uott: 
De  la  Pole.  Edmund,  executed.  611 
De  la  Pole,  John,  Earl  of  Lincohi.  6(i.-| 
De  la  Pole,  Michael,  Earl  of  Sutlolk,  210 
Demesnes,  manorial,  133 
Denmark,  trcatj^  of  commerce  with,  670 
Deodands.  2.56 
Deorhani.  Battle  of.  16 
Despensers.  Rebellion  of.  9.  10,  12 
Devil,  the.  in  llth  cent,  iioetry.  124 
"  Devonshire  foliage."  2ii6 
Dialerls.  the    London.  728;  East  Midland. 

729.  7S0;  Xoi-ihern,  or  "  Seot-s"  731 
■■  Diet es or  Sa\i!igsnl  ihc  I'hilosopliers.'  720 
Dinner  in  mcilieval  Knglaiid.  It;s 
1  Hscovery    and  ex|ilorati(»n.    473-4IH.    673 

671  676 
Di-tillcd  waters  in  Tudor  times.  5^1 
Disiijimtion.  local,  of  wealth  in  the  ]5tli 

rent.,  748 
"  Dite  de  Husbandrio.  Le."  ".'Jo 
Doetors  of  Music,  first.  512 
Doorways,  rerpcndicular.  26.5 
Douglas,  (iawin,  711.  712 
Dover  and  Calais  tratMc,  148,  2.')9 
Drama,  the  religious,  128-131.  274 


Dress,  evidence  as  to,  573;  of  upper 
classes,  under  tlie  Edw.ards.  575;  ex- 
travagance of,  under  Richard  II..  ibid.; 
under  Henry  IV.,  578  ;  under  Henry  V. 
and  Henrv  VI..  579.  580;  under  Henry 
VIL.  582;  articles  of,  583-597.  See 
Breeches,  Cote,  Crackowes,  Gowns, 
Heaiigear.  etc. 

Drinks,  medieval,  170 

Drug  sellers,  360 

I  •rnnkenne-s.  ISI 

Dualism  in  the  Middle  Ages.  767,  76S 

Ducliess  of  Bedford,  charge  of  sorcery 
against,  515 

Dl-kf.  E.  G.  :  The  Rise  of  Printing.  712-726 

Du  Gucselin,  Bertrand.  lactics  of.  242 

"  Duke  Humphreys,  Library,"  508.  see 
Gloneester.  Humphrey.  Duke  of 

I)unbar,  vietory  of.  7 

Dunbar,  William,  his  ])oems,  7t)3-707  ;  his 
satire,  707,  708  ;  his  lampoons,  708,  709; 
his  graver  jjoems.  710 

Duns  .^rolus,  .lohn.  IfJ 

Durham  College.  96 

l>welling-housc,  Edwardian.  80.  165  sc].; 
of  15th  cent.,  494  seq. 


Early  English  architecture,  64  sr>j. 

Earthquake  of  1382.  233 

Easter,  controversy  about,  ettect  on 
science,  104 

Economic  doctrine  in  Middle  Ages.  158 .sco. 

Economic  legislation  under  Edward  L, 
146  scq. 

Edgecott.  Battle  of,  455 

EdVngton  Church.  267 

Education  in  Middle  Ages,  177  seq.; 
legal.  650.     Scr  I'niversities 

Edward  I.,  reign  of,  1-9;  his  task.  1 ;  re- 
duces Wales,  2.  22  .se^. ;  oampaign 
against  Gaseony,  3;  legal  reforms,  4, 
43-50  ;  creates  first  Parliament,  4  ;  nuli- 
tary  measures,  4  ;  conflict  with  barons, 
6  ;  with  clergy,  6,  26  seq. ;  reduces 
House  of  Lords.  5;  in  Flanders,  6; 
dealings  with  Scotland,  7,  8  ;  and  the 
Jews,  4,162  SCQ.;  claims  sovereignty 
of  narrow  seas,  59;  coinage  of.  82; 
commercial  policy,  144  scq.  ;  death 
and  achievements,  8 

Edward  11..  reign  ut,  9-12;  marries  Isabella 
of  France.  9;  defeated  at  Bannockbnrn. 
10:  makes  jieaee  wilh  Scots.  12  ;  contlict 
witli  the  Barons.  9  12;  at  lark  on  Tem- 
I)lars.  3."»  ;  de|iosilion  and  murder.  12; 
monument  of,  70  ;  pilu;ri-mages  to  tomb 
of.  261 ;  conunercjal  iiolicv,  115 

Edward  III.,  reign  of.  13-16.  199-206; 
arrests  Mortimer.  12;  war  with 
Scolland,  13,  11;  claims  French 
throue,  and  begins  Hundri-d  Years' 
\Var  with  France,  11 ;  features  of  reign, 
14 ;  conflict  with  t'ommons,  15  stv/., 
relations  with  Church,  30.  32;  with 
alien  ])riories.  .■)01  ;  naval  progress  un- 
der, 248  .Hct/. ;  commercial  policy,  32.5, 
339;  traditions  as  to  relations  with 
Lully  tlie  ajelieniist,  115;  founds  Order 
of  (he  Garter.  16;  coinage  of.  82;  later 
years  of.  203  seq.  ;  ouisl  itutional 
changes  mider,  15.  204;  death,  206; 
policy,  elleclsof.   2o;{  .vrr/. 

Edward  IV..  proclaimed  king  "bv  coun- 
.sel  of  the  lords  of  the  soutti."  421; 
his  triumph,  124;  his  reign,  1,30  431  ; 
marries  Laily  Elizabeth  (Jrcy,  430; 
revr)lts  againsl,  131  ;  capture  by  War- 
wick   after   Edgecott.    il/ii/.  :    llight  to 
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Flanders.  432  ;  lands  at  Havenspnr  and 
regains  crown,  432;  liis  invasion  ot 
France. and  his  return, 4.'i;i ;  Iiis  suddt-n 
death. 434;  eharacit-r  nt  his  rule.  tJIS;  as 
a  commander,  4.V.),  If.ii;  tmd  the  Navy, 
472,  473;  commercial  policy.  172;  enter- 
tained by  William  Cannynge  in  1461, 
567 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Spanish  expe- 
dition of.  2t)3;  dcj'.th  of.  206 

Edwards.  O.  M.  ;  The  Strugt^le  for  Wales. 
16-24 ;  Owen  Cilendower's  Kebellion, 
387-395 

Effigies.  71.  72 

Elixirof  life.  520 

Elizdbeth  of  York.  Queen  of  Henry  VH.. 
eonination  of,  6(i.">.  606 

Kly  CatlRMiral,  octngon  at,  70 

Embroidery  of  mottoes  on  clothing.  578.571* 

P3mpson  and  Dudley.  611 

English  language  in  religious  worship.  218 

Englishmen  and  foreign  trade,  341  .sc(j. 

Equity.  680 

Erasmus  at  Oxford.  687  ;  his  description  of 
the  shrine  of  St.Thomasof  I'anterbury, 
642  :  of  parish  clergy  under  Henrv  VJl., 
634 

Escheat.  7,  note 

"Espagnols  sur  Mer,"  battle  at  sea,  24!) 

Essex,  in  Peasant  Revolt,  331-332 

Estate  management  in  13th  and  Uth  cent.. 
131-142 

Evesham.  Rattle  of.  51,  124 

Excheipier  st-ijaralcd  from  King's  Bench 
and  ('iimiiinii  I'leas.  4  ;  Court  of,  48 

Exeter  College  (S^tapledon  Hall).  JI4 

Exploration,  sec  Travel,  Discovery.  Cabots 


Fairford  Church,  windows  of.  677 

Fairs,  747.  74S 

Faith  and  morals  in  the  Middle  Ages,  772- 

780 
Falkirk.  Battle  of.  7.  51.  52 
Famine.  1311-1321,  161.  189;  of  1438.  570 
Fan  tracery,  692 
Fastolf,  Sir  John,  and  the  "Battle  of  the 

Herringp."  408:  wealth  of.  448,  538 
Fayrfax.  Robprt.  composer,  512 
Firearms,  smaller,  first  use  of,  in  Wars  of 

Xtoses,  455-4'>7 
Fi^h  in  medieval  diet.  169 
Fisheries.  467 
Filzralph.     Richard,     and     doctrine     of 

lonfship.  222 
"  Flanders  galleys."  553 
Flanders,  relations  with. 336  svj.  ;   treaties 

of  commerce  with,  oiiti:    Edwanl  IV. 

in.    432;    supports    Perkin     Warbeck. 

607;   commercial   relations  with.   144, 

336.  556,  613.  626 
Flemish  settlement  in  England.  119.  153. 

325 
Flemmlng.  Bishop  of  Liacohi.  400,  .">02 
Fi.ETCHEK,  C.  K.  L.  :  1'own  Life  (1318-1399). 

343-353  :  (1399-1485).  o60-5GS 
Florence,  trade  with,  553 
"  Flower  and  Leaf."  poem.  300 
"  FIvting  of  Dunbar  and  Kennedy,'  708. 

709 
Food  in  medieval  England,  16S 
Fordoun.  John,  699 
Foreigners  in  England,  341 
Foreign  trade  in  14th  cent.,  312;  in  15th 

cent.,  553 
Formigny,  Battle  of.  412.  4.50 
Fortescue. Sir  John.  526SC7  ;  book  "On  the 

Governance  of  England. "  651 
Fortitication,  241,  243 


Fox.  Bishop,  and  Oxford.  504,  690 

France,  alliance  with  S<_-otland  against 
Edward  I..  7;  Hunditd  Years'  War 
with,  begins  innler  Edward  III..  14; 
course  of.  203;  under  Hem-y  V..  402; 
under  Henry  VI.,  406  scfj. ;  aiiis  ^Velsh 
and  Scots  against  England.  462; 
descents  of  French  on  English  coast, 
462;  blockade  of  Portsmoutli  in  1416 
467;  finally  lost  lo  Englmd.  413; 
English  failure  in.  148  45(1 ;  relations 
with  Enghmd  under  Henry  VII.,  606; 
condition  of  people  compared  with 
English.  569;  introduction  of  printing 
into.  717 

Franchise  in  counties,  425.  536 

Franci^'-ans,  mission  in  China.  25;  settle 
at  Oxford,  87;  practice  of  medicine 
121;  and  the  doctrine  of  evangelical 
poverty.  221.  222 

"  Frankaltnoigne."  33 

Free  companies,  203 

Freeholders  at  i'recy.  14 

Free  labour  lagricultm-al),  rise  of.  139 

Free  labourers,  rise  of  class  of.  189 ;  check, 
after  Black  Death,  liK)  se(j. 

Freight,  rales  of,  in  Uth  eem..  259 

French  ni  Kni^land  in  Uth  cent.,  300 

Freneri  language,  taU'-;hl  in  schools.  101; 
intlueneeof,  on  English  grammar,  732 

Friars,  in  danger,  38.  39 ;  and  the  new 
(Kasiern)  learning,  106;  and  the 
practice  of  medicine,  121 ;  vagrant, 
368  scfj. ;  under  Henry  VIL.  635 

Frideswiue  Chcsl.  91.  92 

Furniture.  175.  536,  568 


Gandjcson,  590 

"  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,"  the.  720 

Game  in  medieval  diet,  170 

•'  Gamelyn,"  tale  of,  276 

Games,  unlawful,  in  15th  cent..  617 

Garter.  Order  of  the.  foundeil,  n; 

Gatehouses  in  medieval  buildings.  177 

Gaveslon,  Piers.  10 

liilbert  de  Aquila.  119 

Giraldus  Camorensis.  21 ;  at  Oxford.  86 

Girls,  education  ol,  in  medieval  England, 

180 
Glass,  eoloui*ed.  under  the  three  Edwards 

73  seq.  ;   in*14th  cent.,   350;  in  Henry 

VII. 's  reign,  Ulij,  677  ;in private  houses, 

168.  350 
Glendower,  Owen,  rebellioii  of.  387  seq.; 

allies  ol.  391;  negotiations  with  Peter 

de  Luna,  392;  and  France.   lOi'd.  ;  his 

later  years  and  dealli,  394 
Gloucester  Cathedral,   transition   to    Per- 

fendicniar  m,2l)2,  2ij4;tumuof  Edward 
I.  at.  70,  261 

Gloucester,  Duchess  of  (Eleanor  Cobham) 
convicted  of  witcln-raft.  416.  514 

Gloucester.  Huiniilin-y,  Duke  of,  marries 
Jacqueline  ot  Hral)anl.  lOS :  disc^ards 
hrr  lor  Eleanor  Cobham,  408;  rivalry 
with  Bi-aufort,  411  sa/.  :  death.  417*; 
eliaractrr.  H8  ;  and  Oxford.  508;  itnd 
alchemy.  519;  patron  of  J.ydgate,  525 

(;iouci'ster,  Tliomav.  Duke  of.  210,  2l2 

"Golden  Targe."  Itie.  704.  706,  V07 

Goltlsmilbs'  hallmark.  154 

"  Good  Parliament.  '  work  of  the,  201 

Gossacrt.  Jan.  or  ^labusc,  6S2 

Gotliic  arrhileeture.  varieties  of.  64,  6.) 

Gothic,  decay  of.  262.  491 

Gower,  John,  style,  310  .siv/.  ;  life  and 
works.  312.  314;  relation  t)  Chaucer, 
292,  315;  account  of  alcheniv.  518 
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(Jowns,  57.J.  578.  oSl.  591  scr/. 

Greek,  revival  of  stiuiy  of,  6S8,  731 

"  Grele  Geste  of  Ai-thur  ami  the  A wntyre 

of  Gavvainc,  ■  H!ll 
Grev.  L^dv  Klizah.-ih.  JiiO 
Grey,  Wiliiam,  Itisliup  of  Ely.  i^ivcs  Mi^S. 

to  Balliol  College.  oUS 
Grilli'li  ap  Tynan.  PriiK-e  of  X.  Wale;^.  L'O 
Grinilh  ap  Llewellyn.  IS 
Grittilh  ap  Khvs  succeeds  his  father,  "20 
Groat  s,  M' 
Groe>n,    William,  teacher  of  Greek,  (i8S, 

7.»2;  Keetor  of  St.   Lawrence,   Jewrv, 

Grosseteste.  Robert.  OS.  9'J 

Grotesque,  the.  in  iNIiildle  Ages,  780 

Gruttyud.     See  (Jrittith 

Guienne,  loss  of,  412.  413 

Guilds,  1.34  set/.,  3.33.  749  aeq.  ;  and  miracle 
plays,  13U 

Guild-^.  merchant,  decay  of.  3.i3 

Gunpowder,  introduction  of.  243:  in  Navy, 
ill  14th  cent.,  2.').S ;  used  in  Wars  of 
Rose-'.  loU.  4.35-J58;  changes  caused  by, 

tiiii; 

Guns,  introduction  of,  244;  in  the  Navy, 
2I.').  2.i7;  uttval,  found  at  Walut-y  Isle, 
4(ltj  470 

(lutfidjerg.  John,  and  pri   ting  714 

Gwynedd,  Owen,  20 


llalam.  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  Council  of 
Conslanee.  o0.3 

Haliiion  Hill,  battle  of.  13.  234 

Hai.i..  Hihkkt:  Trade  and  Industry  (1274- 
134S),  143-101 

Hall  in  medieval  house,  160  5^7.,  172 

HaDseliues,  oSl.  0S8 

Hanse  merchants,  342,  743.  744 

Harlleur  taken  by  Henry  V.,  403 

Harold,  his  policy  in  Wales,  18 

"Harrovving  of  Hell,"  the,  12!) 

Hassall,  a,  :  The  New  Monan.-hv  (umlrr 
Henry  VIL),  (il.3-0iy;  ihc  Ijalance  of 
classes  under  Henry  VIL.  itV.i  028;  the 
transformation  of  lUe  Ai'iny.  00-  Olis 

Havering,  Sir  .lohn,  2S 

Headgear,  medieval,  o32.  578.  572,  583  seij. 

Healtn.  jmblie.  101-102,  319-323,  508-.J72, 
754-7.39 

HiCATii,  IL  Frank:  Literature  (1274-131S>, 
123-131;  Literature  and  the  Drama  (134S- 
1399).  274-315 ;  Literature  (13ii9-H.S.3),.^21- 
527  ;  Early  Scottish  Literature,  Oiil)  712  ; 
Growth  of  the  (-'omiiioii  Language, 
720-735 

Iledgely  Moor.  Hat  tie  of.  430 

*'  Heli  Meidenhod."  777,  77il,  781 

Henri  Grdcf  I'l  Dim,  ihe  sni  p.  070-672 

Henrv  IV..  om-  of  Lords  Appellant,  210; 
created  Duke  of  lierelord,  213;  ban- 
ished. ibrd.\  returns  to  claim  iaherit- 
aiK'cs,  213;  cliai'acU-r  of  reign,  3'>l-3^4  ; 
prograinme.  and  dilliculties  of,  3S4 ; 
and  I  lie  (  onnuOTis,  ,3S4-,3S7 ;  conflict 
with  n\v(_-ii  (Jlenoower.  388  setf.  ;  and 
the  Navy,  402-401;  lueasi  res  against 
piracv.  5,39 

Henry  V.,  reign  of.  401-405:  and  the 
Lollards,  399:  relations  with  France, 
403.  404;  marriage.  4iM  :  cmnpaign  of 
1115  in  France.  440;  battle  of  Agineuurt. 
403,  440-414;  Navy  under,  tO.3  .-r//. : 
fortities  [^orlsmoui b.  107  ;  shipbuilding 
of.  .5.59;  extravagance  in  dress,  as 
Prince  of  Wales.  578;  death  at 
Vineennes.  Illl,  4tJ5 


Henry  VI.  reign  of.  400-424;  proclaimed 
Ring  of  France,  41)0;  crowned  King 
of  Kniland.409:  King  of  France, 410; 
marriage,  412;  Imuiey  ami  reto\ery, 
420;  cajptured  at  Northampton,  and 
compronnse,  421 ;  hight  to  Scotland, 
423;  restored  to  tbron^-^  432;  overthrown 
and  mnrdered,  432  ;  and  the  Navy,  107- 
470;  and  alchemy.  519:  founds  Ktnn 
and  Kings  College,  Cambridge,  503, 
504 

Henry  VII.,  marries  Elizabeth  of  York, 
130;  reign  of,  000-015;  character  and 
training,  000  seq.,  002  se<i.  ;  evidence 
for  reign  of,  001  ;  character  of  reign, 
002;  ciTronation,  001;  Papal  sancii'»n, 
ti04;  risings  under.  005.  000  ac//..  012; 
relations  with  Emperor  Alaxindlian, 
OO'i;  foreign  alliances  of,  009,  010; 
projects  of  second  marriage.  010; 
legation  under.  bU,  028  ;  greed  of. 
Oil;  social  policy  of,  021,  0:;0;  sup- 
presses liveries  and  re\ivea  militia 
system.  607 ;  the  Navy.  008-072  ; 
and  cxploratimi,  014.  OJO,  072,  074  ; 
commercial  policy  of,  020.  742.  740  srq.  ; 
interest  m  art.  080;  tomb  at  West 
ndusler.  078 

Henrv  ilie  Minstrel  C  lilind  Harry").  710 
711 

Henryson,  Robert.  700 

Hcrtials  in  medicine,  110 

Hereford  Map,  487  set}. 

Hereford,  Nicholas,  heljis  Wyclitfe  in  his 
Iran^latioiKitthe  iiiole.  .'{(il 

Heretics,  burning  of,  398 

Hermits,  in  14th  cent.,  309 

lIicwiNs,  W.  A.  S. :  Rulnstrv  and  Com- 
merce (1348-4399).  335-343  ;  Industry  and 
<  'ommerce  (1399-1485),  o42-o00  . 

Hexham.  Rattle  of,  430  V 

Hi.lagc.  2(i2 

Higdcu,  Ralph,  his  "  Polyebronicon,"  101 

Highwav  robbery.  357 

HipiMieras.  108.  172 

"  llodo'poricnn "  of  Willibald,  the  first 
English  guide-book.  179 

Holcot.  Robert.  98 

Hood.s,  584 

Hops  introduced  into  south  -  eastern 
counties,  730 

Horse-litters.  355 

House  ot  Conmions,  see  Commons 

House  of  Lordy.  under  Edward  L.  5,  0.34  ; 
dominance  of  ]irela1cs  in,  35;  growth 
of  judicial  power  of.  054  seii. 

Houses,  internal  arrangement  of,  in 
Middle  Ages.  104  seq  .  l"£  se'j. 

Houses  in  London  in  14tti  cent.,  349 

Huchovvn.  094 

'•  Hue  and  Cry,"  4 

Hughes.  Rk(;ixald  :  Architecture  and 
Art  (1274-1385),  04-84;  (134S-1399),  202- 
273  ;  (1399-1485),  J9Lo02  ;  (1485-1509),  070- 
0S5 

Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  sec 
Glouce-,tei".  Humphrey,  Duke  <<f 

Humlrcd  Years'  War,  itsr-ause,  14;  militarv 
features  of,  231  setj.  240  .s-.v/..  413 ; 
naval  disasters  in  il3SO-i;i8.3).  201  : 
clfeet  on  commerce,  3.38;  general  efl'ects 
of,  413 

Hurstmonceux  Casih*.  190 

Hus.  ami  the  inlluencH  of  WyclitTc,  231 

HL-T-rnx.  W.  II  :  The  Chnreh  under 
llemv  \' II..  028  645;  the  Uuiveraiiies, 
(;s.3  osio 

Ilysieiia.  laevalenee  of,  in  Middle  Ages, 
lis 
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Dchester.  riot  at.  32.  72  :  trade  of,  5fi6 
Immaculale  Conception,  dnc-irine  of.  774 
Indulgence  of   Nicholas  V..   the  earliest 

specimen  of  printint?.  7U 
Industries,  Knt;lish.  in  Ittli  cent..  160 
Industrv  and  uominerce.  33.5-343,  542-.'J60, 

741-7.i3 
Infanlr\'.  triumph  of,  over  heavy  cavalry. 

14  :  French.  230  ;  Welsh  and  Cornisli 

at  C'reey,  237 
Inns,  medieval.  358  seg. 
Inns  of  Court.  6.50 

"Intercursus  Magnu.s,"  556,  613  seq.,  6:6 
lona,  475 

Ireland  under  Henry  VII..  613 
Islip,  Archbishop,  220 
Italy,  introduction  of  printing  into.  716 


Jack  and  Jacket,  588 

Jacobs,  J.  :  The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews, 
162  164 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  poetry  of,  696 

James  IV.  of  Scotland.  406,  608 

Jasper  of  Pembroke,  394 

Jerkin,  590 

Jesse  window,  the,  68 

Jesters,  royal,  362 

Jews,  their  quarrels  with  students  at 
Oxford.  88;  as  physicians,  120  seij.: 
expulsion  of,  from  Gascony,  164;  from 
England,  162  seg. ;  attempts  at  conver- 
sion of,  163 

Joan  of  Arc,  career  of.  408-410;  charge 
of  sorcery  against,  515 

John  Ardern,  1^2  seg. 

John  of  Burf^oyne,  122  seg. 

,iohn  of  Dunstable,  compo'er,  510 

John  of  Fornscte,  composer,  509 

John  of  Gaddesden.  phy.slcian.  122 

John  of  (iauiit.  21)4,  206;  returns  from 
Gascony,  212;  children,  212  ;  death,  213; 
attitude  towards  Church,  224;  and 
Wvclitl'e,  226,  228,  396;  patronises 
Chaucer,  282,  286 

John  of  Halifax,  writer  on  astronomy,  107 

.lohn  of  Salisbury,  satires  on  medicine,  120 

Jongleurs,  361 

"  Josi-ph  of  Arimathea,"  romance,  270 

Journeymen,  agitation  among,  548 

Judicial  system,  growth  of  the,  6-52  seg. 

Jugglery,  .368 

"  Juiliet."  77,  note 

Jurors,  qualification  of,  under  Kichard  II., 
436 ;  in  Admiralty  Court,  257 


Kent  in  14th  cent.,  323:  in  Peasant  Revolt, 

331 
"KingisQuair,"  696.697 
King  -^  licnch.  48,  652 
Iving's  College,  Cambridge,  503 ;  chapel  of, 

492,  493 
King's  Courts,  48 
Kirtle.  sec  Cote 

Kitclien,  in  medieval  liousc.  17l> 
Knigiits,  armour  of,  50-53,  139 


Labourers  permitted  to  work  on  holy 
days,  42;  after  Black  Heath,  191  .se(?. ; 
attempt  to  fix  wages.  195  .sc(/.  ;  tend  to 
becnme  tenants.  .321;  conflict  with 
lords,  328  seg. :  standard  of  comfort  in 
loth  cent.,  .545  seg. ;  influx  into  towns. 
664  seg. ;  sutfcrings  from  lise  of  sheep- 
farming.  740 

Labourers,  .Statutes  of,  195  seg. 


Labour  letrislatiou,  agricultural,  195-199 
Lambert  SinuicI,  605 
Lancaster,  Henry  of,  head  of  council,  12 
Lancaster,    John,   Earl  of,  expedition  of 

1373.  241 
Lan<:aster,  Thomas  of,  9-11 
Landed  estates,  composition  of,  131 ;  profits 

of,  537 
Landlord  and  tenant  in  15th  cent.,  538  seg. 
Land  system  in   13th  and   14tli  centuiie, 

131  seg. 
Langland,  William,   influence  on    Chau- 
c(!r.  292 ;    poems    of,    306  ;     imitator. 
310 
Language,  growth  of  a  commrn,  7:6  735 
b.aseil  on  London  dialect,  728  ;  intluenee 
of  literature  Ufon  its  growth,  730 
Lapworth.  dwelling-house  at,  80 
Latimer.  Bishop,  description  of  his  father's 

position.  .541 
Law.  study  of.  in  15th_cent.,  504  ;  medieval 
view  of,  645;  progress^f,  in  151  h  cent,. 
_651 
"Lay  Folks'  Mass  Book, "  649 
Learning  at  the  Universities,  100,  318,  .505, 

500 
Leases  of  agricultural  land,  324  seg.;  in 

15th  cent  .  rtSSseg. 
Legal  profession  under  Edward  I..  44-46; 

in  latter  part  of  the  loth  cent..  650 
Legal  reform  under  Edward  I..  43-50 
Legislation,  scantiness  of  medieval,  645 
"  Legists,"  44 
Leprosy,  its  disappear.ince  from  England. 

568,  569 
Let'  et  s  of  marque,  .58 

Leltou,     John,     improves    on     Caxton's 
printing  press,  721 :  his  successors,  729 
Lewes,  \ictory  of,  50.  51 
"Liticllc  of  Kntrlish  Policv,"  467,  559  scf/. 
Lichlicid  Calhidral.  13 

Linacrc,  Tl] as.  688,  690 

Lincoln,  decline  of.  323 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  ruse  windows  at,  68 
Lincoln  College  fonnded,  ,5112 
Lincoln,  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of,  601 
l,iiil»ipes,  57.5,  579  .seg.,  584 
Literature   (1271-13)8),  123-131 :  (1348-1399), 
274-315;      (1399-1485),     521-5'27 ;      early 
Scottish,  690-712 
Littleton.  Sir  Thomas,  on  land  tenure,  651 
"Livery  "  and  maintenance,  452,  453,  460, 

537  :  suppression  of,  667 
Live  Stock,  13S ;  leased  with  land,  326 
Llywelyn  ap  (irirtilh,  21;  marriage  with 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Simon  de  j\lont- 
fort.  22 
Lly  wcllyn  ap  lorwerth.  21 
Ijlwellynap  Sci^yllt,  18 
Lollards.    208.    395  .s-(7/. :    their  numei-ical 
strength.    397;    political    raihcr    than 
religious.  ,399  ;  and  Uxford.  401),  401,  506 
Lombards  in  Emilish  ti'ade,  HI  .sff/. 
I.ondou  Bridge.  350 

Londo!!,  sanitary  condition  in  1  tth  cent., 
319:  in  peasant  revolt,  ,3:12;  life  in  Ulh 
cent ,  348  .'^c'/. ;  I  opograpliy,  ;1.50 :  ravages 
of  plague  in  15th  ccnt...5;J2:  infiuence 
of.  on  i'^nglish  langtuige.  728 
Long  how.  16.  51.  235  seg. ;  disa]ipearance 

of,  in  17th  cent.,  4.58 
Lords  Appellant,  ihe,  210,  212 
Lords  Marchers,  2 
Lords  Ordainers,  10 
Louis  XI.  of  France  buys  oil'  Edward  IV., 

433 
Lovel.  Lord,  rising  and  death  ol',  601,  605 
Lully,  Raymond.  11,5,  519 
Luxury,  increase  of,  in  I,5th  cent.,  567 
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Lydgate,   Jolm,  life    and    works    of.    .V23 

scq. 
Lynn,  importance  of,  in  loth  cent.,  ni'A 


Mubuse  (Jan  Gossacrl).  682 

-Vlacliani,  liobcrt.  clisru\-ers  Madeira,  187 

Maelilinia.  William  de.  7L"> 

Mandalen  ColleKe.  1118,  .5(13  :  tower  of,  l!)2 

JVIaj^ie,  112  .s-e^.,  512 

Maine,  cession  of,  412 

M.MTL.ANI),  F.  W, :  Legal  lief  or  m  under 

Edwai-d  L,  43-50;  English   lau    (i:«)7- 

1(3001,  ti4.5-fi62 
"Maletolte,    the,  119 
Malory.       Sir      Thomas,      his      *'  Morte 

d'Arthur,"  o2f» 
Manners  in  the  Middle  .Ages,  7i;i-7(13 
Manning,  Hobert,  of  lininne  or  lioiirne. 

128,  731 
Manor      house,     development     of,     KJo ; 

siruelnre  of,  H>(j  .seij. ;  lite  in.  108  seq.  ; 

increase  in  size  of,  in  1.51  h  cent..  536 
Manors  ni  14th  cent,,  I32,aev. 
Manufactures,      712,      748;      growth      of 

capitalist  artisans,  728 
"Mappa  Mundi,"  or  Hereford  Map,  482, 

483 
Maps  of  10th  and  11th  centuries,  482 
Margaret   of  Anion   marries  Henry   VI., 

412  ;  Hees  into  Si  iitland,  424 ;  defeated 

at  Tewkeshiiry,  132 
Maritime  law,  in  14lh  cent,.  254  seq. 
Market  crosses,  JiU 
Marque,  letters  of,  ,58 

Mairiage  as  afTeclcd  by  celibate  priest- 
hood, 775-780 
"  Marriage  of  Henry  VII.  with  Elizabeth 

of  York,'  picture  of,  683 
i\larsh.  AOaiii,  "the  Illustrious  Doctor," 

'M.  121 
Marsh,   I'cier,  phvsician,   and    reetur    of 

Wimbledon,  121 
Martin,  V,,  eleetiin  of,  as  Pope,  104 
Materialism,  religious,  705-767 
Mauiidcvillc',  dir.lolm,  183 
"Mazarine  Bible."  714 
Mead,  170 

ftleat  in  medicA'al  diet,  169 
Medicine  in   the  Uth  cent.,    110,  116.  .SVe 

Public  Health 
Medley   1)    ,1,:   Home  Life  in  Medieval 

England,   11)4-181 :    Wayfaring  Life  in 

the    Middle    Ages,    353-378;    costume 

in  Later  Medieval   England,  572-,596 : 

Eaith  and  Practice  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

7.5!l-786 
IMcopham,  Arehbisliop,  31 
IMcrc.iutilc  system.  342.  746 
Merchant  ad\enturers,  rise  of.  5.52.  713 
^Merchant  sliijis  converted  into  war  ships, 

403  .SC7. ;  case  of  the  (  lirislopltti',  460 
"Merciless  Parliament,'  212 
r.Ierlon    College,   foundation    of,  39    seq., 

'.t2  ,sc(/,  ;  winilows  of  chapel,  66;  estates 

leased,  .'127 
Metre,  alliterative,  276  seq.,  310  :  of  "  Can- 
terbury Tales,"  298;  of  Lytlgate's  verse, 

524 
Michel,  Dan.  125 
Jliildle  Ages,  end   with   Bosworlh  I'ichl. 

100 
Middle  class,  rise  of,  (il9,  624 
"  Milan  bonnets,"  ,585 
Mill'oid  Haven,  345 

Militia  .system,  revived  by  Henry  VII..  (107 
"Mdliner."  deri\a.liou  of.  5S5 
Minnl.  Lain'cucc.  political  songs  of.  275 


Minstrels,  361  scq. ;  guild  of,  at  Beverley, 

362 
Alint,  the  establishment  of  the.  153 
"  Miracle  "  and  "  M ,  sterv  "  plays,  128  seq., 

131 
"Jlirrour    of    the     World.     The"    (first 

illustrated  printed  book;.  721 
floated  grange,  80 
Monarchy,  theory  and  rights  of,  616  seq. ; 

Tudor,  617  seq. 
Monasteries,     dissolution     foreshadowed 

by  the  suppressitm  of  the  Templars. 

32.  35;  and  the  collegiate  system.  96: 

connection     wilh    medicine.     116-118; 

attacked  by   Wyelitfe.  208;   attempts 

at   reform   by   Morton  and  M'ariiam. 

00-2.  631;    as    landlords.    510,  0,34;  de- 
cline of,  630  scq.,  737 ;  ert'ecl  on  poor. 

738 
Monks,  feeling  against  the.  39 
Montfort.  Simon  de.  4.  5 
Montfort.  William.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  28 
.Morality  plays.  274 
More.  'I'homas.  at  Oxford.  688.  689;  sent 

to  Lincoln's  Inn.  090  :  and  the  "  I'topia," 

629 
Mortimer.  Edmund.  Earl  of  JIarch.  and 

\\U  plot.  402 
Mortimer.  Iloger.    9:    takes    Bristol  and 

hangs Despensers.  u  ;  taHes  Despenser 

estates  and  title  of  Earl  of  March.  12 ; 

tall  of,  12.  13 
Mortmain,  statute  of.  3.  27 
Morton,    Cardinal,   his    "fork."   611;    his 

career  and   work,  628  seq.  :   and    the 

monasteries,  031  seq. :  economic  \'iew3 

of.  740 
Mouldings.  266  sc</. 
Music.  509-512 

Musical  instruments,  mcdie\'al,  ,'^02 
Musketry,  first  used  in   Wars  of   Koses, 

456 
Mystery  plays,  12S ;  in  LMli  cent.,  271 


Xaval  architecture.  63 
Naval  armament  m  14th  cent.,  257 
Naval  discipline  in  Uth  cent.,  254  seq. 
Navarrete  or  \a.iera,  Battle  of.  241 
Navigation   laws  of  1390,    261 ;  of  Henry 

Vn..910 
Navy,    the    (1'274-1318).    56-64;     (1318-1:199). 

■248-262;  (1,399-14.851.  460-473;  (1485-1.509), 

668  674 ;    decorations    of    ships,    461 ; 

technical  terms  of  15th  cent,  still  in 

use.  460.  461 
Neutral  ships,  liability  to  seizure  (1371), 

250 
Neville's  Cross,  defe.at  of  Soots  at   14 
New  College,  Oxford,  94,  95;  scheme  of, 

316  ;  chapel,  208 
Nicholas  of  Hereford,  301 
Nicholas     of     Lymne.     alle.ged     voyage 

towards  North  Pole,  250.' 4S3 
Nightshirts  introduced.  175 
Nobility,  decline  of.  after  Wars  of  Roses, 

6-20.  622 
Nubility,  the  new.  under  Henry  VII,,  623 
■  Nobles"  {coinl.  84 
N'nminalism,  loo 
.Norfolk,  its  pros]ici-ii\'   in  15th  cent.,  .562; 

churches  of,  5f;2 
Norbam,  meeting  a'.  7 
Normandy,  eoinfUcat  of,  b.\  Henry  '\',,  104; 

loss  of,  112 
X'lrlb  ,'\merica,  disct)\'ery  by  Christopher 

Coliimlius,  672 
I'ortIiam;jIoii,  Hallle  of.  1.55 
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Northampton,  capture  of  Henry   VI.  at, 

4-Jl 
North  Polar  voyage,  alleged.  iiO,  483 
Norton,  Thomas,  alchemist.  520 
Norwich  Priory,  scandals  at,  1)32  sei/. 


Occleve,  Thomas,  life  and  works  of,  521 

Ockhani,  William  of.  "The  Invincible 
Poeta,"  Kill ;  and  Wyclifl'e,  222,  223 

Offas  Dvke.  18 

Ohthere.  voyage  of.  47il.  48(1 

Oldcastle.  8ir  John,  arrested  and  con- 
demned. 4111 ;  executed.  4U4 

Oman.  C.  \V  C.  :  The  Art  of  \\'ar  (1274- 
1318),  50-o(!:  (1318-1399).  234-248;  (1399- 
1485),  43S-4tiO 

Order  of  Garter  founded,  IG 

■■  Ordinale  Sarum,"  72U 

Ordinances  of  1311,  lu 

priel  t'oUeKe,  Oxford,  and  Univer=ity 
library,  94 

Orleans.  Duke  of,  released.  412 

Orleans,  siege  of.  4(lS.  14!) 

Orosius.  Alfred's  translation  of,  i79  seq. 

Owen  Gwynedii,  prime  of  N.  Wales.  20 

i-ixford.  (Jreek  taught  at.  (388  ;  first  printing 
press  at.  724.    See  I'uiversities 

Oxford,  Vere,  Earl  of,  210 


Painting,  under  three  Edwards.  73 :  in 
14th  cent.,  4S8  set/.,  50(1:  in  churches, 
500  scq. ;  of  banners.  501 ;  of  glass.  67(j 
seij. ;  under  Henry  VII.,  G79-IK3 

Palmers,  375 

Paltocks,  575.  ,581 

Papacy  at  Avignon,  211;  ally  of  France, 
ibifL;  relations  with  England  (DiKl),  204  ; 
(14171,  404:  exactions  frtni  England, 
216;  jurisdiction  in  Englauu,  ibid.; 
tribute  to,  and  Wyclitte,  221 

Pardoners.  3t)9,  372  seq. 

Parliament,  creation  completed  by 
J*  dward  T.,  4 ;  power  of  taxation,  (> ; 
House  of  Commons  sits  separately, 
15  :  in  1376  and  1377,  205.  207  :  under 
Henry  IV.,  384,  386  scq.;  position 
under  Lancastrian  rule.  424,  425; 
dominance,  616 ;  reaction,  ibid.  : 
activity  of,  in  15th  cent.,  616  ;  "  oniniifO- 
tence  of,'' t)48  ;  regulation  of  trade  liy, 
550  :  relations  witti  Crown  under  new 
monarchy,  615  seq. 

Parliament,  the  Moael,  5,  29 

Parlours.  172 

•'  Parson's  Tale,"  778,  780 

Passporis  for  merchards,  116 

Paston  family,  rise  of.  54(1  .scq. 

Pastiiii  letters.  42S 

Patav.  tight  at.  419 

'■  Patience."  poem  of,  279 

Pay  of  soldiers  jinder  Edward  III..  54 

"Pearl,"  poem,  and  its  author.  277  scq., 
6!12 

Peasant  revolt,  40,  206,  208  seq.,  232  scq.. 
33(1;  failvn-e  of,  333  sc?. 

Pcckham.  Archbishop.  5.  30:  visits  Wales. 
22  ;  visitation  u(  Jfcrton  College  (1'284). 
94;protecls  I'rani-iscans.  10(1 

Pecock.  Reginald.  lii-hop  of  Chichester, 
.505 ;  bis  '*  Repressor,"  526 

Pedlars.  360 

Peerages  created  by  Henry  VII.,  624 

Pcnshurst.  hall  at.  271 

'*  Perendinants."  95.  ttofc 

Perkin  Warbeck.  607  .scf/. 

Perpendicular  architecture,   rise   of.  262 


scq.,  268:  characteristics  of.  261  scq.; 

cluu'ch  towers.  491  .scq. 
Perrers.  Alice.  204 
Pestilence  in  loth  cent.,  532 
Petlycote,  oSW 
Philip     le     Bel,     seizes     strongholds    of 

(iascony,  3 
'•Philobiblon."the.  100 
PhiliHitt.  .John.  Mayor  of  Ltnidon.  "261 
Physicians  in  England  in  lllh  cent..  121 

scq. 
Piei-s  Gaveston.  9 
"  Piers    Plowman."    poeni    of.    308    seq.  ; 

references  to,  192,  206.  209:  metre  of, 

310 
•■  Piers  Plowman's  Crede."  310 
Pigs  in  medie\'al  London,  349 
Pilgrimage,    custom    of,    374  :   places   of, 

ibid.  ;  to  Ireland,  474 ;  in  14th  cent.,  641 

seq. 
Pilgrims,  medieval,  378  seq. 
Pilotage,  pay  of,  dS 
Pintles.  63  note 

Piracy,  219,  339,  461.  465.  558  .seq. 
Plague,   tirst  appearance  of,  16 :    course, 

184-187;  symptoms,  185:  ravages,  186- 

189 ;  recurrence  of,  in  14th    cent.,  322 

seq. ;  in  15th  cent..  567,  571 ;  at  Oxford, 

.571,  572.    A'ec  Black  Death 
Plantagenets,  end  of  their  line,  137,  438 
Plays,    See  Miracle  plays 
"  Pleader,"  "  narrator,"  or  "counter,"  44 
I*oetry,  religious.  123  scq. :  didactic.  124  : 

lyric,  of  14th  cent.,  277,  '278 ;  of  Scotland. 

690-712 
"  Poinis"  (butchers'),  .596 
Poiiiers,  Battle  of,  203  :  course  and  clfeet, 

210 
Political  songs  of  Uth  cent.,  275 
Poll-tax  of  1381,  -209 
"  Polvchronicon  ''  of  Higden.  101 
Puoi.E,  K.  L.  ;  Wvclitlc  and  his  Work,  214- 

234  ;   Wyclifl'e  and  the  Lollards,  395- 

407 
"  Poor  Preachers."  Wyclitfe's,  398 
Population,  industrial,  in  15th  cent.,  .T43 
Population  of  Kngiaud  in  1377,  3'23 :  in  1,5th 

and  16th  ccniiuies.  .'HiO  :  of  towns  dui'ing 

closing  centtn'ies  of  ^liddle  Ages,  760 
Portrait  masl^s,  72 
Portsmouth  fortirted,  467 
Possets,  170 

Poultry  in  Uth  cent.,  139 
Poynings'  Act,  613 
Preaching  in  the  I5th  cent.,  640 
Praemunire,  200,  216  seq. 
"  Pricke  of  Conscience, "  the,  1'26 
"Primer,''  the,  till 
Printing,  rise  of,  712-726  ;  claims  compared 

of  (iiitenberg  of  Mayence  and  Law- 
rence  Coster   ol    Haarlem.    712,    716 ; 

its    earliest    date    (1454),  714;    spread 

through  Germany   into   Netherlands, 

716 :  earlyltalian,  716,  717 ;  earlyFrend  , 

717,  718;  in  Spain,  718  :  English,  718-726 
Printing  presses,  at  Oxford,  7-24  ;  at  St. 

Albans,  724.  7'25 
"  Prior  of  Students,"  96 
Prisage,  147 

Privacy,  lack  of.  in  Middle  .\ges,  760 
Prize  inonej'  in  Uth  cent..  2.'i3 
Protection 'of    trade    in    loth    cent.,  5,')2 : 

under  Henr.\-  'S'll.,  746 
Provisors,  200.  217  :  petition  against.  35 
Public  Health   (1271-134,8).  161:  (1318-139!), 

3l!l-323;  (1399  U8j),  560  ;  (148,5-15091,  754- 

7.5!) 
Punishments  under  inaTitime  law,  2.55  seq. 
Pursers,  na\al,  under  Edward  II1„  257 
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Purveyance,  "201.  356,  428 
Pyment,  a  be^eraKt^,  172 
Pynson,  Rich-ird.  720 
"  Pyslyll  of  8\vele  Swsane."  692 


**Qiiatre  DerrnieiT^s  Choses,  Les,  '  720 

Queen  Eleanor,  eftif^ies  of.  72 

"t^uene  of  Evenc.'   hymn.  nlO 

Queens  College,  (.'ambridgi-,  founded,  o03 

"  Quia  Emptores,"  statut>:  of.  ^ 


"  Reading  Rota,"  the,  500 

Recruiting,  nieihod  of.  54.  44S,  452 

•'ilecuyell  "t  the  Histories  of  Troye," 
720 

Rc^niUitioiiof  life,  352;  of  trade.  200,  UIG 

RelH-.  -:i'-r 'd.  37t> 

RcliuiMii-  (irima.  tlie,  12S  ;  epic,  123  .srr/. 

Rcj.i  r-  -tit;ii  i<m      Sec  Erancliisu 

Rflivii^^.io:,.  Philip,  306 

Iflmddian  Castle.  22 

*'  Rhyme  l{oy;.l."  2.S2,  COS 

Rhys  ao  firurtyd,  prince  of  S.  "Wales,  20 

Rhys  ap  TewJwr,  prince  of  8.  Wales,  20 

Richard  II.,  reign  of.  20ti  «(V/.  ;  and 
peasant  revoh,  210.  332  scq.  ;  dismisses 
the  Lords  Ajjpellant,  212;  attacks 
appellants,  213;  abdicates,  ibid.; 
aesthetic  tastes  of.  ibid.;  death,  2U; 
and  the  Navy,  200  ;  and  commerce,  342 

Riehord  III.,  rciyn  of,  434-438;  foreign 
policy,  436;  death  of  his  son  Edward. 
ihifl.  :  slain  at  Hosworth.  ibitf. ;  charac- 
ter. 434,  43S  ;  legislation,  430,  437  ;  and 
the  Navy.  473 

"  Richard  tlie  Redeless,"  poem,  310 

Riols  at  Canterbury  and  Uchester.  32.  33 

Ripley.  "  (  uiiipimnd  of  Alcliemy."  520 

Risings  in  time  of  Kdward  IV..  431  stv/. 

Roads  (if  niedfe\  al  Kmrland,  3.V> 

Robert  of  lirunne,  bis  "Handlyng  Sinne." 
12S 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  his  "Chronicle," 
124 

Robert  of  Rhuddlan,  19,  20 

Robin  Hood,  ballads  of.  276 

Robin  of  Redesdale,  431 

liocKSTRO,  W.  S.  (the  lat"):  Music  in 
Meclievitl  England.  500  512 

Roderick  the  Great,  of  Wales.  IS 

Roger  of  Montgomery,  lit 

Rogers.  .1.  E.  Thorold,  \alne  n*'  his  col- 
led ioH'^  i)f  economic  fai't^,  513 

"Roll  nt  Calais."  2.l0,sr7y. 

RoUe,  Kichard,  of  Hnmiiole.  120,  128 
Roman<-es,  as  siuig  liy  iniiistrels.  304 
Roofs,  lierpemlicular,  27" 
lids.'S.     Sec  Wars  nf  the  Roses 
llolation  of  t-rops  in  14t  h  cent..  13  1 
K')us.  .lohn.  470 
Ii(iyal  progtcsse^.  350 
Rudder,  introdnction  of  the.  03 
Rygge,     Robert.    Chancellor    of     Oxford 
University,  310 


Sacraments  :  the  Eucharist,  251,  TOO.  707  ; 

marriage,  704-707.  775 
S;e\vulf  of  Worcester,  484,  480 
SI.  Albans  Abbey,  scandals  at,  631 
St,.  Albans,  Battle  of.  421.  450 
S(.  Catharine's  Hall.  Camli  idge.  .'i03 
St.  David's,  melropolitansliip  of,  revived, 

21 
S'    Scholastica's  Day,  conflict  of  at  Oxford. 

S8 


St.  Thomas  Aquhia^;.  99 

Saiu's.  lives  of,  in  verac,  123  scq 

Salisbury,  lilarl  of.  invests  Orleans,  403 

Sanctuary,  taking.  358;  uondemned  by 
WvcliItV.  229 

Sanirary  Act  of  1388.  320 

Sanitation  in  Utti  cent.,  320,322;  mea'^ures 
of  Henry  VH.,  758.  759 

Say.  Lord,  beheaded  by  Jack  Cade.  419 

Scavengers.  320 

.•schoolboys  in  medieval  England,  179 

Schoolmen,  the  Oxford.  98-100 

Science,  medieval.  1U2,  103;  effect  of 
contact  with  Orientals  on,  104 

Scotists.  or  Dunces,  99,  100 

Scotland,  in  time  of  Edward  I..  7:  John 
Baliol  appointed  king,  ibid  ;  alliance 
with  P'ranee.  7  :  under  Edward  HI., 
13.  14;  under  Henrv  VI..  4(i0  :  under 
Henry  VII.,  008  .so/.  ;  language.  734; 
early  population  of.  OiMI ;  literature  in 
Ufh'and  15  h  centur.e.;.  090-712 

Sculpture  in  15Mi  cent.,  198  617.;  under 
Henry  VII.,  077-079 

Scutage.  decay  of.  203 

Sea,  dominion  of  the,  59 

Seahgbts,  402 

Seamen,  pay  of.  in  14th  cent..  252 

Seaports  of  England,  relative  nnportancc 
in  14th  cent..  259,  345 

'■  Sea-rovers,"  62 

Seas,  sovereignty  of  the,  under  Edv  ml  I.. 
60;  under  Edward  II.,  62;  under 
Henry  V.,  407 

"Secreta  Secretoruni,"  108 

Serjeants-at-law,  40,650 

Sheep-farming  in  first  half  of  14'h  cent., 
138  ;  in  last  half  of  14ih  cent..  324  seq. ; 
extension  of,  at  expense  of  tillage,  738, 
739 

Ships,  provisions  of,  nS,  59 

Ships' carpenters  under  Edward  HI..  257 

Shire  system,  dt^caj'  of,  426 

Sh'tes.  575.  577,  579.  58.1,  582.  597 

Shops,  medieval.  34S 

ishrewsbnry.  John  Talbot.  Earl  of  (*'le 
Roi  Talabot ").  his  death.  413 

Sigismnnd.  Emperor,  403,  404 

Simnei.  Lambert.  005 

"  Sire  Gawain."  poem.  277.  G92 

Slashing,  in  dress,  580,  595 

Sleeves,  592  scq.  ;  dagged,  578.  ,594 

Slops  (clothes).  590 

Slnys,  or  the  Swyn,  Battle  of.  14,  241 

Smith,  A.  L.  :  The  Three  Edwards.  1-10; 
political  changes  I31S-1309,  199  214 ; 
the  Reign  of  Ilenrv  IV..  38L387 :  the 
Reign  of  Henrv  V..  401-405;  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VI..  4tHl-124  .  Ihe  Cnnstitution 
under  Lsncastriau  Rnle.  424-430 ;  the 
Reign  of  Edward  IV.  43n-134:  Ihe 
Reign  of  Richard  HI..  t:U  43S ;  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VH.,  600-015 

Smocks,  588 

"SotHt,"60,  note 

"  Solars,"  34S 

Soldiers,  pay  o^  undi'r  Edwai-d  HI.,  54. 
Sec  Army 

"  Solomon  and  Saturn."  130 

Somerset,  church  towers  of,  HM 

SonuTsct,  Duke  of,  slain  at  St.  vMbans. 
421 

Songs.  poU(ical.275:of  Robin  Hond,  ibid.  ; 
of  1.3th  cent,,  5119,  511);  uf  Agincourt, 
512 

Sorcery,  510.  770 

Sonlliwark  in  1  llh  cent.,  'AM 

Soul  h  well  Ahh,.y.  scandals  at.  632 

Sovereignty  of  the  Seas.  See  Seas 
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Spain,  rescued  from  Hloslems  by  Knglish 
sailors,  i87  ;  priutiiijj:  in,  'ilS;  rdiiiori 
of  Henry  \'1I.  wiUi,  iiUU 

Spri^,  328 

S(iuire  and  lord,  180 

Siamlord,  battle  near.  15.5 

Staple.  148-151,  3UU,  31U,  553 ;  ordinance  of 
the.  339  ft-cy. :  towns  and  ports  of,  340: 
rcKnlaiions,  310  .s-er/. ;  abolition  of,  in 
l,3iS.  336 

Star  C'litinioer,  bej^inniny  of.  fj55  sey. ,  fi.">t>. 
1)57 

State  and  Cliureh  under  Edward  I..  5 

Statutes  against  alchemy  (1103;,  518:  of 
Carlisle,  30;  De  IJunis.  3:  iJc  Ha- 
vHico,  398 :  of  Labourers,  195.  519 : 
failure  of,  198:  of  Lundon.  148;  of 
Merchants,  148 :  of  Jlortmain,  3.  2(i, 
27  :  of  Fiiemunire,  2iiO :  of  I'rovisors, 
20O,  216;  its  ettect  on  tbeolot;y.  504; 
1,'Uia  Kinptores,  3:  of  tiie  Staple.  118. 
149.  200;  of  Treason.  199,  602;  of  West- 
minster, 28,  148;  of  Winchester,  148, 
357  :  of  Wales,  22 

Statute  and  common  law  in  Jliddle  Ages, 
648 

Steklic.  Robert,  :  Science  and  I'seudo- 
Science  in  14th  cent.,  103-116;  Magic 
and  AleheTiiv  in  14th  and  15lh  cen- 
turies, 512-521 

Ste«s,  suppression  of,  758 

"  Stc  ik  and  land  lease."'  beginnings  of. 
143 

Stock  and  land  leases.  326 

Stoiiiaclier,  590 

Strata  Florida.  389 

Straw,  Jack,  rebellion  of.  399 

Streets  of  medieval  London.  319 

"Snbtilties"  at  medieval  feasts,  170 

Sudburv,  Archbishop  Simon  of.  233 

Suffolk,  Earl  of.  418 

'  Siimer  is  icumen  in,"  509 

Sumptuary  laws,  149,  577,  594  seq. ;  object, 
154  ;  in  loth  cent.,  537 

Superstition  in  the  ^liddle  Ages,  765,  766 

Surcoat.  590 

Surgery,  medieval,  118;  Byzantine,  115; 
Arabian,  109 

"  Sweating  sickne?s,""  742,  7."i3-758 

SvMKs,  J.  h^.  :  liidusti-y  ivnd  Commerce 
under  Henry  VII.,  711-753 


"Taill  of  Uplondis  I\Ions  and  the  Barges 

Mons,"  702 
Talbot,  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  defeated 

and  slain  at  Ciiatillon  413 
••  Tale  of  Orpheus, "  702 
Tallage,  203;    restricted  by  new    articles 

in  Charters,  6 
Tape -try,  lli8 
Taxation.    Parliamentary  contnd    of,    15. 

201  ;  of  clergy.  23:  of  wool.  200;  revohi- 

tion  of.  in  14Hi  cent.,  202  seq. :  for  naval 

purposes  <I3.")9),  250,  462;   poll-tax,  .330; 

for   repairing     London     Bridge,    351  ; 

under  Henry  VII.,  611 
Templars,  attack  on  by   Edward  II.,  35; 

their  secrecy,  36-3S;  suppression  of,  38 
Tcwkesbtiry,  battle  of,  432,  4.55 
Tliomas  the  Rhymer,    or  Tlioinas  of  Er- 

eeldoune,  *'  Sir  Tristrem,"'  695 
'■Thomists,"99 

TlioriUon  Aljbey,  Lincolnshire,  269 
"  Tlirissil  and  tlie  Rois,"  the,  701 
Thule.  481 
Tin,  ,312,  748 

Tiproft,  ,Iolm,  Earl  of  Woree  ter,  50 
Tithes,  ditiiculty  in  collecting,  33 


Tombs.  70,  71,  4!»9 

Torel,  William,  71,  72 

Torrigiano,  678 

Towers,  perpendicular  church,  491,  492 

Town  and  Gown  at  ( ixtm-.  1.  8S 

Town  life,  at  end  of  Middle  Ages,  ,560-568 

Towns,  Knglish,  in  Ulh  cent.,  154  scf/. ;  in 

Eastern  England.  316  seq. ;  decay  of, 

in  11th  cent  ,  ;i23 ;  in  15th  cent.,  750 
Towton,  battle  of.  422,  i^^ 
Trade  and    Industry    (1274-134.S),    113  ICl  ; 

(1318-1399).  33.1-343;  (1399-US5).  512-,i60: 

(1485-15091.  711-754 
Trade,  regtdation  of,  143  seq.,  152;  in  15th 

cent.,  554  seq. 
Trade,  the  export,  743  seq. ;  biternal,  746- 

748 
Travel    in    medieval    England,    3.53  seq.; 

cost  of.  in  Ulh  cent..  359;  abroad,  473 

seq.    See  Pilgrimages 
Travel  and  Exploration  (1650-1685),  473-490 
'travellers'  lodgings,  3,58 
Treason,  statutes  of,  199,  602 
"  Treasury  of  Merit."  372 
Treaties  of  commerce  tmder  Henry  VII., 

.5.56  seq. 
Treaty  ot  Etaples  (14921.  607 
Trevisa.  John  :  his  translation  of  Higden's 

"Polychronicon."  727.  7"28 
Trinoda  nivtssitas.  351 
Troops,  manner  of  le^  yin?,  418:  raised  by 

ccuitract,  664;    method  of  levying  iii 

llth  and  early  part  of  15th  cent..  6(3, 

664 
Troyes,  peace  of,  404 
Truck  system,  legislation  against,  in  15th 

cent..  550 
••  Tudor  flower."  the.  266 
Tindcs.  short,  tmder  I'^dward  III.,  580 
Ttnuiage  and  iionndage,  203,  447 
Tyler,  Wat,  210,  331 


I'nion  Jack,  germ  of,  471,  172 

Universities,  85  seq.  :  student  life  at,  89- 
91 :  eminent  teachers  at,  98  ;  decline  of, 
in  15th  cent.,  501 ;  and  I*apal  schism, 
505;  under  Henry  VII.,  685-690;  new 
colleges  founded  at  Cambridge,  686 

University  career,  extiense  of,  90,  91 

University  degrees,  505 

Universitj"  of  Cambridge,  origin  of,  86; 
formally  recognised  by  I'ojie  John 
XXII.,  89.    .See  (.'ambridge 

University  of  Oxford,  85-90,  91,  085  seq. 
Sec  Oxford 

"  Usurv,"  159.  162  .srf/.,  750.  751 


Venice,  trade  with,  342,  .553.  558  ;  printing 

at,  717 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  210 
Verneuil,  battle  of,  107 
Villeinage,  deca.v  of.  139 :  and  Black  Death, 

192;    etfeet  ot  iicasant   revolt   on,  210, 

334 
Villeins,  duties  and  rights  of.  134 
"  Virelai,"  282,  note 


Wages-class,  rise  of  a,  .5,50 

Wages    of    agricultural    labotn-    in    llth 

cent..  112;  of  masons,  in  13()2,  262:  in 

1495,  ,537  ;  of  artisans,  in  15th  eeld..  .543 
Wakefield,  battle  of.  121 
Wales,    its    ri'dnctiun    by   Edward   L,  2; 

English      laws     introduced    into,    2; 

struggle  for,  16  seq. ;  separated  from 


800 


INDEX, 


Strathclydf  by  battlo  of  Chester.  Ifi ; 
its  strut^gle  agaiiifit  English,  1? ;  strug- 
gle for  overlordship  among  Welsh 
princes,  17  :  princes  become  inde- 
pendent dnring  Stephens  reign.  'J'J : 
separated  from  Cornwall  by  battle  of 
Deurham.  10:  and  the  Old  English 
kingtlom.  17  seq.  ;  Norman  conquests 
in,  IS.  lit :  after  Norman  conquest.  1.S- 
'20;  and  Engli-^li  church.  20;  and  Uweu 
Glendower,  387  seq. ;  absorption  of, 
394 
Wallace,  Wil'iam.  execution  of,  7 
Walney  Isle,  naval  relics  found  at,  168-170 
Walsingham,  pilgrimages  to,  374  :  scandals 

at,  U34 
Walter  de  Mcrton.  bishop  of  Hoehester.  3"J. 

39,  4U:  l"<iiuuls  .Alerton  College.  92,  93 
War.  Art    (if  (1271-1318),  59-5G  ;  {1348-1399). 
2:il  2110:    (I399-1180),    ( 4438-14ti0) ;    (U8o- 

i.')(i:i>,  t;(;2  liiis 

Warberk.  IVrkin.  C07  seq. 

Warrenne,  Earl,  his  victory  at  Dunbar.  7 

Wars  of  the  Roses,  their  beginning,  420 
seq. ;  causes  of,  42fJ  seij. :  effect  on  Eng- 
lish life,  420.  529;  gengraphiral  divisions 
of  its  parties.  429  ;  and  the  I  niversities, 
506;  method  of  recruiting.  452  scq.\ 
tflctics,  454  seq. ;  and  public  health, 
572 

Warwick.  Richard  Beauchamp.  Earl  of: 
life,  by  Jolin  Rous,  470 ;  tomb.  499 

Warwick,  Richard  Neville.  P^arl  of,  sup- 
ports Jtuke  of  York,  420,  421,  422;  seiit 
to  conclude  peace  with  France,  431  : 
revolt  against  Edward  IV.,  ibid. ;  alli- 
ance with,  Uueen  Margaret,  43- :  slam 
at  Barnet,  ibid.:  as  general.  458;  his 
"livery,"  537 

Water-colour  painting  in  15th  cent.,  501 

Wat  Tyler,  331;  slain.  210,  332 

Wayfarers,  medieval,  360  seq, ;  ecclesiasti- 
cal. 368  seq. 

Wayntlete,  VVilliam  of,  founds  Magdalen 
College.  Oxford.  503 

Wealth,  distribution  of.  748.  753 

Westminster  Abbey:  rose  windows.  tiS; 
Tudor  flower,  266  ;  frescoes  in  ( 'haptcr 
House.  500:  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  67S 

Westminster  Hall,  roof  of.  270 

"  William  of  Palern,"  poem,  276 

William  of  Shorehani,  125 

vVilliam  of  Wykeham  (VV'illiam  of  Biding- 
ti>n)  opposps  Wyclirle.  315;  founds 
English  public  school  system.  316 ;  as 


architect.  268.  493;  founds  new  college 
and  WinehestiT  College,  315.316 

Willibald.  471  :  his  travels,  476.  47s 

Winchelsea.  Arclibisbop.  8,  28 

Winchester  College.  316 

Windows,  in  Decorated  architecture,  06- 
70;  the  Jesse,  ^\  Double-arched.  68; 
I'erpendicular,  677;  at  Fairford,  ibid. 

Wines  in  medieval  England.  170  stq. 

Witch-burning.  113 

Witchcraft,  113.  770,  771 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  last  Chancellor  who 
ruled  England.  061 :  at  Oxford,  089 

Women:  emplovment  of.  in  agriculture, 
137,  143;  wages  of.  192;  dress  of,  578, 
582,  585,  5S8.  .592  :  behaviour  of,  ISO,  181 ; 
life  of  in  iMiddle  Ages,  7S3  siq. 

Wonders,  medieval  lielief  in,  112 

Wool,  production  of,  in  Ittli  cent..  1.39 ; 
taxation  on,  l.'>(i.  201 :  trade,  regulation 
of,  150  sc<i.\  trade  with  Flanders.  14th 
cent,  330;  between  1399  and  1485.  549 
aeq.  ;  extent  of,  5ti4 

Worde.  Wynkyn  de,  724 

Work  and  wages  ill  15th  cent.,  530,  537, 
543-515 

Worstead.  eluirch  of,  ,564 

Wulfstan,  voyage  of.  479,  480 

Wyclitfe.  J<din,  life,  206  seq.,  218  setj.  ; 
views,  ibid. ;  doctrines  of.  218.  221.  .302 
treatises  on  lordship  il)e  Domiin'o), 
222;  communistic  doctrine.  223:  politi- 
cal views.  222  seq.\  rector  of  Lutter- 
worth, 225;  bulls  of  Gregory  XI. 
against.  226;  cited  to  appear  at  St. 
Paul's,  220 ;  summoned  to  Lambeth 
(1.378).  229;  his  "  Poor  Preachers."  230  ; 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  230  seq.  ; 
his  tracts,  231  seq.  ;  his  attack  on  tran- 
substantiation.  232;  and  peasant  re- 
volt. 232;  an<l  synod  at  Hlai-kfriars 
(1382),  233:  death  of,  234:  treatment  of 
remains  (1428),  ibid.  ;  in  English  litera- 
ture, 301  set/. ;  translation  of  the  Bible. 
301  ;  *'  Trialogus."  304 :  "  The  Wykct." 
306;  and  the  Lollards.  395  seq.;  his 
doctrines  in  Oxford,  396,  506;  in  the 
country.  .397 

Wymondhani  Abbey,  scandals  at,  032 

Yeomanry,  beginnings  of.  142,  325;  in  15th 

cent.,  510  seq. 
York,  Duke  of,  120,  421 
York  Minster,  choir  of.  2li9 
Yorkist  risings  under  Henry  VII, ,  005 
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